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CHAPTER  I 
THE  LEGENDARY  PERIOD  OF  SCANDINAVIAN  HISTORY 


M0NTELIU8  ON  THE  ORIGIN  OP  THE  SCANDINAVIANS 

"  Concerning  the  point  of  time  when  northern  and  Gothic  lands  received 
their  first  inhabitants/'  says  Lagerbring,^  ''  we  know  absolutely  nothing,  and 
this  ignorance  we  share  with  all  other  European  countries.  Our  legends  do 
not  go  back  so  far,  and  even  assuming  that  they  had  preserved  to  us  the 
record  of  a  memorable  event  of  such  remote  antiquity,  we  could  not  put  faith 
in  them.  Johannes  Magnus  ^  was  quite  at  liberty  to  assure  us  that  Magog,  the 
grandson  of  Noah,  was  pleased  to  set  a  term  to  his  wanderings  in  Sweden; 
but  we  are  likewise  at  liberty  not  to  believe  him." 

After  showing  how  Dr.  Bang,  a  disciple  of  Rudbeck,^^  by  way  of  demon- 
strating his  patriotic  zeal,  prevailed  upon  our  common  ancestor  Adam  to 
settle  in  Sweden,  Lagerbring  continues:  **Our  own  times  have  lost  this  fine 
taste  for  antiquity,  and  we  now  think  that  our  history  will  not  suffer  hurt  if 
we  make  it  a  few  centuries  older  or  younger."  Geijer  concurs  in  Lagerbring's 
opinion  that  the  Jotes  [Jotuners  or  Jotuns],  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Sweden,  were  a  Lapp  or  Finnish  tribe,  but  seeks  to  prove  that  two  other 
tribes  distinct  from  each  other,  though  closely  akin  by  religion  and  origin, 
subsequently  migrated  thither.  First  came  the  Gotar  [Goths],  and  after 
them  (probably  a  short  time  before  the  birth  of  Christ)  the  Svear  [Swedes], 
under  the  leadership  of  Odin. 

About  the  midale  of  the  nineteenth  century  two  Norwegian  historians, 
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Keyser  and  Munch,  propounded  another  theory  concerning  the  inunigration, 
which  attracted  much  attention  for  a  time,  and  was  as  follows: 

In  the  dim  backward  of  time,  more  than  three  or  four  hundred  years  at 
least  before  Christ,  the  Germans  started  on  their  wanderings  from  the  ancient 

Erimitive  home  of  their  race,  about  the  upper  Volga  and  its  tributaries,  in  the 
eart  of  Russia^  Several  tribes  migratea  mto  Germany  across  the  Baltic  and 
the  south  of  Sweden,  and  we  still  see  a  remnant  of  them  in  the  Gothic  popu- 
lation of  Sweden  and  Denmark.  Further  north  the  Svear  took  their  way, 
and  migrated  into  Middle  Sweden  by  way  of  the  Aland  Islands.  Further 
north  still  went  the  Northmen,  either  round  the  bay  of  Bothnia  or  by  the 
maritime  route  from  the  White  Sea.  Their  oldest  settlements  are  conse- 
quently in  Halogaland,  far  to  the  north,  and  thence  they  spread  southwtutl 
over  Norway. 

The  views  respecting  the  immigration  of  northern  tribes  which  we  have 
here  mentioned  are  based  upon  the  scanty  information  that  can  be  gathered 
from  historical  records.  But  these  records  all  date  from  a  period  when  our 
forefathers  were  already  settled  in  the  north,  and  the  oldest  native  writings 
which  tell  us  anything  about  the  unmigration  were  chronicled  several  thou- 
sand years  after  the  event.  Under  the  circumstances  any  attempt  to  resolve 
the  question  by  these  methods  must  be  barren  of  result,  every  answer  must 
be  open  to  doubt. 

The  possibility  of  finding  a  satisfactory  answer  only  came  into  view  with 
the  discovery  of  monuments  which  date  from  primitive  times,  and  may  pos- 
sibly be  referred  to  the  immigration  period.  About  half  a  century  ago  it 
was  incontrovertibly  demonstrated  that  both  the  stationary  and  movable 
antiquities  which  were  then  attracting  more  general  attention  than  before 
dated  from  periods  very  remote  from  one  another,  that  the  most  ancient  go 
back  to  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  norm- 
em  lands  had  passed  through  three  great  stages  of  development  before  the 
full  light  of  history  begins  to  shine  upon  the  north  with  the  introduction  of 
Christianity. 

Since  we  have  as  little  cause  for  assuming  an  inmiigration  en  masse  at  the 
beginning  or  during  the  course  of  the  Bronze  Age  as  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Iron  Age,  it  follows  that  at  the  end  of  the  age  of  Stone  Scandinavian 
Imids  were  peopled  by  the  same  race  as  was  settled  there  in  the  Iron  Age; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  our  Germanic  forefathers  had  already  migrated  into 
the  country  m  the  Stone  Age.  What  we  know  of  the  conditions  of  the  Stone 
Age,  or  more  correctly  speaking  of  the  last  portion  of  that  period,  does  not 
militate  against  this  theory.  We  possess  a  not  inconsiderable  nimiber  of 
human  skulls,  found  in  the  graves  of  that  period,  which  supply  us  with 
important  particulars  concerning  the  population  of  the  country  at  the  time. 
Most  of  these  skulls  are  elongated  in  form  and  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia.  Professor  Virchow,  who 
has  examined  the  skulls  from  the  Scandinavian  graves  of  the  Stone  Age,  says 
that  he  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  forefathers  of  the  present  inhabitants 
of  tiie  country  were  actuaUy  living  there  in  the  Stone  Age. 

Besides  these  long  skulls,  others,  comparatively  short,  have  been  found 
in  the  same  graves.  They  are  distinct  from  those  of  the  Scandinavian  race 
and  remind  us  rather  of  the  Finnish  tribes.  They  have  been  supposed,  prob- 
ably not  without  reason,  to  belong  to  the  abonginal  inhabitants  of  Scandi- 
navia, the  people  that  possessed  the  land  before  the  inmiigration  of  our 
Germanic  forefathers.  And  although  there  seem  to  be  no  grounds  for 
regarding  these  aborigines  as  the  ancestors  of  the  Lapps,  who  have  now 
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been  driven  into  the  extreme  north  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  that  does 
iK)t  preclude  the  possibility  that  they  belonged  to  the  same  group  as  the 
Lapps  and  Finns  of  to-day. 

We  cannot,  however,  come  to  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  race  to 
which  these  aboriginal  inhabitants  bielong  until  we  discover  graves  dating 
back  to  that  part  of  the  Stone  Age  which  preceded  the  immigration  of  our 
own  forefathers.  That  probably  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  so-called 
Neolithic  Age,  that  is  to  say  the  period  to  which  the  dohnens,  chamber 
tombs,  and  other  m^alithic  graves  belong.  Up  to  this  time  not  a  single 
grave  can  be  referred  to  the  so-called  Kjdkkenmodding  or  Paleolithic  ^ge 
in  Scandinavia,  and  we  therefore  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  skull  con- 
formation of  the  population  of  that  date. 

If  the  views  here  set  forth  are  correct,  our  forefathers  came  to  this  coun- 
try at  a  time  when  the  use  of  metals  was  then  unknown  This  does  not  imply 
ttiat  they  were  on  the  level  of  '^  savages."  It  is  most  probable  that  even  at 
the  time  of  their  inunigration  they  possessed  all  our  common  domesticated 
animals,  as  thev  certainly  did  long  before  the  end  of  the  Stone  Age,  and  in 
aD  likelihood  they  were  not  ignorant  of  agriculture. 

It  was  long  supposed  that  the  results  of  philological  research  were  incom- 
patible with  the  theory  that  our  Germanic  ancestors  separated  themselves 
from  other  Indo-Germanic  races  as  earlv  as  the  Stone  Age,  and  appeared  in 
Um  north  at  so  remote  a  period.  Philologists  fancied  that  they  had  discov- 
&ed  that  the  use  of  metals  was  known  before  the  migration  of  the  Indo- 
European  tribes.  Recent  research  has  now  shown  that  this  view  is  incorrect, 
and  that  the  separation  had  taken  place  before  metals  and  the  uses  of  metal 
were  known.  The  theory  that  our  forefathers  migrated  to  this  country  dur- 
ing the  Stone  Age  meets  with  no  contravention  from  the  philological  point  of 
view. 

Any  attempt  to  determine  the  exact  time  at  which  our  forefathers  first 
appeared  in  this  country  must  always  be  compassed  with  great  difficulties. 
^  far  as  we  can  tell  at  present,  the  Stone  Age  of  the  north  ended  about  the 
second  half  of  the  second  millenium  b.c.  The  large  number  of  graves  and 
other  monuments  dating  from  the  Neolithic  Age  which  are  still  to  be  seen 
after  the  lapse  of  thousands  of  years  proves  that  the  duration  of  the  period 
was  so  long  that  we  may  assume  without  hesitation  that  it  began,  at  latest, 
in  the  third  millenium  b.c.  I,  for  my  part,  see  nothing  to  prevent  us  from 
supposing  that  it  goes  back  even  further;  and  according  to  that  view  our 
forefathers  would  have  migrated  hither  more  than  four  thousand  years  ago. 

The  Route  of  the  Invaders 

Of  the  route  by  which  they  came  we  can  say  no  more  than  that,  in  all 
probability,  thev  started  from  the  regions  about  the  Black  Sea  and  the  lower 
Danube,  and  advanced  to  the  northwest  through  countries  that  were  peopled 
by  Germanic  tribes  in  the  very  dawn  of  history.  On  reaching  the  Baltic  they 
took  possession  of  the  Cimbric  peninsula  and  the  Danish  islands.  Thence, 
as  we  learn  from  their  graves  ana  the  various  forms  in  which  they  were  made, 
they  first  crossed  to  Kane,  and  pressed  forward  along  the  west  coast  into 
Vestergotland,  where  the  extensive  plains  were  of  great  value  to  them. 
After  that  they  continued  to  spread;  some  by  way  of  Dal  and  southwestern 
Vermland,  and  the  forest-clad  region  of  southern  Vestergotland,  to  which 
the  great  water  course  of  the  west  coast  afforded  them  an  easy  means  of 
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access;  some  by  way  of  Blekinge,  Smaland,  and  the  western  portion  of 
Ostergotland. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  while  the  west  coast  of  Sweden  is  extremely  rich 
in  graves  of  the  Stone  Age ,  there  is  a  great  paucity  of  such  remains  on  the 
east  coast;  and  in  both  Oland  and  Gotland  we  find  fewer  memorials  of  this 
period  than  might  have  been  expected,  considering  the  great  importance  of 
these  two  islands  in  later  civilisations.  The  Svealand  districts,  which  are  like- 
wise not  rich  in  monuments  of  the  Stone  Age,  were  settled  very  much  later, 
and  in  all  likelihood  from  Vestergotland.  Thousands  of  years  later  the 
way  from  Denmark  and  Sk&ne  to  the  lowlands  of  Malar  lay  through  Vester- 
gotland; and  the  first  railway  which  connected  Stockhohn  with  the  Sound 
took  the  same  route.  In  Norrland  monuments  of  the  Stone  Age  correspond- 
ing to  those  found  in  other  parts  of  Sweden  are  so  rare  that  there  can  have 
been  nothing  but  isolated  settlements  there.  One  colony  of  this  sort  cer- 
tainly lay  far  back  to  the  north,  on  the  Byske  Elf,  near  the  present  Skell- 
eftea.  And  it  is  possible  that  these  monuments  of  the  Stone  Age  in  northern 
Sweden  date  from  a  period  when  bronze  was  in  use  in  the  south  of  the 
country.  In  Norrlana,  as  in  northern  Norway,  many  Lapp  remains  dating 
from  the  Stone  Age  have  been  found,  which  go  to  prove  that  at  one  period 
this  race  occupied  a  far  larger  portion  of  the  country  than  it  does  at  present. 

The  notion  that  our  forefathers  came  to  this  country  from  the  East, 
through  Russia,  gains  no  support  from  the  more  exact  Knowledge  of  pre- 
historic conditions  which  we  now  possess.  Such  vestiges  of  Germanic  habi- 
tation as  are  met  with  in  Russia  may  unhesitatingly  be  explained  either  by 
the  emigration  of  Germanic  hordes  from  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic 
into  what  are  now  the  Baltic  provinces  and  the  districts  bordering  on  them, 
or  by  colonies  from  Sweden  which  certainly  came  into  existence  long  before 
the  days  of  Rurik.  The  conclusion  to  which  archaeological  research  on  the 
subject  of  the  inmiigration  of  our  forefathers  has  led  is  in  accord  with  the 
usual  assumption  of  historians  —  namely,  that  our  Gothic  ancestors  were 
settled  in  the  north  from  time  immemorial.  When  we  read  in  Johannes 
Magnus  c  that  King  Sven  ruled  over  the  Goths  (Gotar)  in  Sweden  shortly 
before  the  Flood  we  can  hardly  repress  a  smile.  Yet  the  fugitive  archbishop 
was  probably  less  mistaken  than  many  people  have  supposed.  By  his 
reckoning  the  Flood  took  place  about  2304  b.c.  We  have  shown  that,  in 
all  probability,  our  forefathers  migrated  to  the  north  quite  as  long  before 
our  era  as  that,  even  if  they  had  not  long  been  dwelling  here  by  that  time.« 


THE  EARLIEST  INHABITANTS 

That  the  original  inhabitants  differed  widely  from  the  Gothic  conquerors, 
in  language,  manners,  religion,  and  character,  is  certain.  The  earliest  poems 
of  the  latter  —  those  traditionary  relics  of  a  far  more  ancient  age — are  filled 
with  allusions  to  this  distinction.  Thev  represent  the  Finns  and  Lapps  as 
magicians,  as  invested  with  uncontrollable  authority  over  the  elements;  and 
the  Jotuns  as  at  once  giants  and  magicians.  But  the  warriors  of  Odin  arro- 
gated to  themselves  no  such  powers,  though  their  priests  might.  Legend, 
indeed,  records  some  instances  in  which  these  powers  were  communicated  to 
fortunate  Gothic  heroes;  but  the  old  inhabitants  were  the  teachers,  and 
what  knowledge  they  imparted  —  which  was  always  grudgingly  imparted 
—  was  little  in  comparison  with  that  which  they  retained.  In  the  old  Sagas, 
in  the  collection  of  Snorre  Sturleson,/  in  Saxo  Graminaticus,^^  and  even  in  later 
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authorities,  we  everywhere  discover  a  marked  antipathy  between  the  victors 
and  the  vanauished.  It  orij^nated  in  a  two-fold  cause  —  in  the  difference 
of  religion  no  less  than  that  ofrace;  and  it  was  embittered  in  the  same  degree 
that  it  was  perpetuated  by  mutual  hostilities.  The  Finn,  indeed,  was  unable 
to  cope  with  the  j)owerfuJ  Goth;  but  this  sense  of  inferiority  sharpened  his 
invention,  and  made  his  hostility  to  be  dreaded  in  proportion  to  its  secrecy. 
The  blow  was  struck  in  darkness;  and  the  Goth,  who  had  a  sovereign  con- 
tempt for  the  valour  of  his  foe,  was  led  to  attribute  it  to  supernatural  rather 
than  to  human  agency. 

What  ancient  history  really  informs  us  concerning  the  people  of  the 
north  may  be  comprised  in  a  few  lines.  They  were  split  into  tribes;  and  of 
these  the  Suiones  (the  Svear)  were  the  most  conspicuous.  They  were  a  rich 
and  powerful  maritime  nation;  and,  if  Tacitus '^  is  to  be  credited,  their  kings 
were  despotic. 
Lest  they  should 
turn  against  one 
another,  or,  what 
was  worse,  against 
their  rulers,  their 
arms  were  taken 
from  them,  and 
kept  by  the  royal 
slaves.  They 
were,  no  doubt,  a 
tribe  which  in- 
habited Sweden. 
Li  the  same  re- 
gion were  the  Gut- 
tones,  or  Goths, 
another  tribe, 
probably,  of  more 
ancient  arrival. 
As  the  lands  of 
the  two  were  con- 
terminous, the  Suiones  must  have  often  called  on  their  king  for  weapons, 
unless,  indeed,  their  enemies,  too,  had  been  disarmed.  But  this  alleged  dis- 
arming [says  Dunham  ^]  is  pure  fable.  The  Dankiones  —  probably  the  Danskir 
or  Danes  —  bordered  on  the  Guttones.  If,  by  Cadononia,  Tacitus  really  means 
the  peninsula,  the  Teutones  were  also  there.  In  regard  to  the  Fenni,  who 
are  manifestly  the  Finns,  he  doubts  whether  he  should  call  them  a  Teutonic 
or  a  Sarmatian  tribe.  Ptolemy  locates  them  in  western  Lithuania;  Tacitus, 
more  to  the  north.  For  many  centuries  after  Tacitus  no  great  additions 
were  made  to  the  history  of  the  north.  In  the  fifth  we  learn  that  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Baltic  —  no  doubt,  too,  on  both  sides  of  that  river,  to  some 
extent  —  were  Angles,  Jutes,  and  Saxons.  Of  these  the  first  had  no  other 
seat.  The  second  were  doubtless  a  bastard  colony  from  the  more  northern 
parts  of  the  peninsula;  and  the  last  were  an  offset  from  the  great  Saxon 
confederation.  The  Jutes  were  the  fewest  in  number;  yet  they  were  the 
progenitors  of  the  men  of  Kent  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  of  a  tribe  among 
the  West  Saxons.  The  rest  of  the  Saxons  — West,  East,  and  South  — 
were  derived  from  the  Saxon  division  of  the  colonists.  The  Angles  gave 
their  name  to  the  people  who  bore  it  (the  East  Angles  and  Middle  Angles)  and 
likewise  to  the  Mercians  and  Northumbrians.    Such,  according  to  that  vener- 
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able  authority  the  Saxon  Chronicle  ^  was  the  connection  between  these  people 
and  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  But,  reverting  to  the  state  of  northern 
Europe  after  the  time  of  Tacitus,  yet  before  geography  made  us  well  acquainted 
with  it,  King  Alfred,*  in  his  epitome  of  Orosius,  adds  some  particulars  whicb 
he  had  learned  from  his  own  inquiries.  These  particulars  he  derived  from 
Ottar,  a  Norwegian,  and  Wulfstan,  a  Danish  seaman.  The  former  said  thai 
he  lived  north  of  all  the  Northmen,  in  Halogaland,  opposite  to  the  west  sea; 
that  north  of  him  there  was  an  inmiense  waste  land,  some  parts  of  it,  how- 
ever, being  visited  by  the  Finns  for  hunting  in  summer  and  fishing  in  winter; 
that  he  had  once  sailed  round  the  North  Cape  to  the  White  Sea,  and  on  the 
coast  had  found  a  people  called  Beormas,  who  spoke  a  kindred  laiiguage  with 
the  Finns.  "  This  Ottar,"  says  the  king,  "  was  a  rich  man,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  his  own  country;  he  had  six  hundred  tame  deer,  and  six  decoy 
ones,  whose  value  in  catching  the  wild  deer  was  incalculable,  hence  these 
decoy  deer  were  much  esteemed  by  the  Finns."  But  this  Norwegian  captain 
had  not  above  twenty  head  of  homed  cattle,  and  as  many  sheep  and  swine. 
The  Finns  paid  rent  in  skin,  feathers,  whalebone,  and  ropes  for  shipping. 
(The  proprietors  of  these  lands  were  evidently  Goths,  the  conquering  tribe.) 
Ottar  further  said  that  the  country  of  the  Northmen  (Norway)  was  long  and 
narrow,  cultivated  on  the  sea  coast  but  to  the  east  overlooked  by  wild  barren 
mountains.  Yet  Finns  inhabited  them  even  in  the  ninth  century  —  a  proof 
that  they  were  tributary  to  these  Goths,  especially  as  we  may  infer  from  this 
Norwegian's  account  that  they  were  the  only  people  that  paid  rent:  the 
dominant  race  were  freeholders.  Opposite  to  this  country  of  the  NorthmeUj 
in  the  south,  was  Swevland,  or  Sweaen;  and  to  the  north,  the  country  oppo- 
site was  Quenland,  or  that  portion  of  the  region  between  the  gulf  of  Bothnia 
and  Mount  Sevo.  "These  Quens,"  says  Ottar,  "frequently  assailed  the 
Northmen,  and  the  Northmen  were  no  less  inclined  to  pass  the  mountwis 
against  the  Quens.  From  Halogaland  [where  Ottar  dwelt]  to  the  north  oi 
the  land  inhabited  by  the  Northmen  is  a  great  distance  —  so  great  that  no 
one  could  reach  it  by  sea  in  a  month."  To  be  brief,  the  whole  course  of  the 
navigation,  from  the  extremity  of  Norway  to  the  south  of  Jutland,  is  so 
minutely  described  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  anyone  to  mistake  the 
localities  intended,  or  to  refuse  credit  to  the  relation  of  this  old  Norwegian 
navigator. 

"  The  followers  of  the  historic  Odin,"  says  Wheaton,;  "  were  the  Svear, 
known  imto  Tacitus  under  the  name  of  Suiones;  and  the  inhabitants  whom 
they  found  in  the  country  were  another  tribe  of  Goths,  who  had  emigrated 
thither  at  a  remote  period,  veiled  from  the  eye  of  history.  The  primitive 
people  by  whom  it  was  occupied,  were  the  Jotnar  [JotunsJ  and  Dwarfs;  the 
Fenni  of  Tacitus;  the  Skrithfiuni  of  Procopius,  and  the  Quens  and  Finnaa 
mentioned  by  the  Norwegian  navigator  to  King  Alfred.  They  were  gradu- 
ally expelled,  and  driven  further  north,  towards  the  arctic  circle,  by  the 
Goths  and  Svear,  with  whom  they  maintained  perpetual  war,  embittered  by 
religious  rancour,  often  represented,  in  the  fictions  of  the  northern  age, 
under  the  allegory  of  a  contest  between  the  celestial  deities  and  the  giants 
or  evil  genii."  But  of  this  subject  more  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  the 
exploits  and  policy  of  Odin. 

The  Heroes  of  Tradition 

Of  the  Scandinavians,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Odin,  and,  indeed,  for  cen- 
turies after  that  event,  little,  as  far  as  regards  their  domestic  history,  is 
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knowD.  Rejecting  wholly,  as  fabulous,  the  boast  of  native  writers  that 
they  had  monarchs  centuries  before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  we  may,  how- 
ever, admit  that  they  had  kings  — or,  if  the  reader  pleases,  local  judges  — 
in  time  of  peace,  and  military  chieftains  in  war.  There  is  reason  to  think 
that  their  chieftains,  who  assumed  the  regal  title,  were  at  one  period,  and, 
indeed,  generally,  exceedm^ly  numerous.  ''At  this  time,"  says  a  chronicler, 
speaking  of  the  age  foUowmg  the  birth  of  Christ,  "  there  were  many  kings 
in  the  north."  Sweden  had  a  dozen  of  them;  Norway  no  fewer  than  eighteen; 
Jutland  had  usuallv  two;  and  the  various  islands  composing  the  rest  of  the 
Danish  monarchy  had  each  one.  As  in  the  heroic  age  of  Greece,  so  in  that 
of  Scandinavia  the  same  condition  of  society  produced  the  same  form  of 
government.  Of  these  reguli  some  were  probably  hereditary,  some  elective; 
BCHiie  were  certainly  principal,  others  tributary.  This  distinction  was  the 
result,  first,  of  some  fanciea  superiority  in  the  family  of  certain  princes,  but 
in  a  greater  degree  of  their  superior  success.  In  Norway,  for  instance,  the 
Finnish  family  of  Fomjoter  (Fomiot)  was  esteemed  the  most  ancient,  and 
was  that  to  which  all  the  princes  of  that  country  referred  their  origin. 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the  alleged 
progenitors  of  these  reguli,  or  the  names  of  the  reguli  themselves,  or  their 
respective  order  of  succession,  or  on  the  deeds  attributed  to  them.  Ail  is 
danness,  imcertainty,  contradiction.  In  the  history  of  Norway,  for  instance, 
we  are  referred  to  Swedish  kings  as  contemporary,  whom  the  history  of  the 
latter  kingdom  places  many  generations  before  or  after  the  alleged  period. 
This  is  more  strikingly  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Danish  and  Swraish  kings. 
In  the  history  of  the  one  we  are  referred  to  that  of  the  other;  yet  the  latter, 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  have  not  one  syllable  on  the  subject.  Names  and 
events,  on  which  the  destinies  of  each  country  seem  to  turn,  are  men- 
tioned by  one  class  of  historians  and  passed  over  by  another  as  having  had 
DO  existence.  But  if  so  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  these  regal  succes- 
sions, we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  were  they  and  the  events 
ascribed  to  them  wholly  fabulous  (yet  wholly  fabulous  they  are  not,  since 
tradition  does  not  so  much  create  as  amplify  and  distort),  they  would  still 
demand  our  attention.  Reject  them,  and  nine-tenths  of  northern  history 
must  be  rejected  with  them.  And  these  traditionary  songs,  which  form  the 
entire  history  of  the  north,  deserve  our  notice  in  another  respect  —  they 
supply  us  with  the  best,  the  only  picture  of  national  manners.  For  this 
reason  we  shall  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  the  more  remarkable  events  which 
Saxo9  represents  as  prior  to  the  Odinic  times,  but  which,  in  fact,  were  sub- 
sequent. 

Of  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  history  during  this  fabulous  or  mythol- 
ogic,  or  at  best  doubtful  period,  we  have  little  information  beyond  what  is 
afforded  us  by  the  historian  of  Denmark,  and  he  only  mentions  them  inci- 
dentally. Not  so  in  regard  to  the  Danish  themselves,  which,  thanks  to  his 
romantic  bias  and  untiring  industry,  are  sufficiently  well  known  to  us. 

Prior  to  the  reign  of  Dan,  the  son  of  Humble,  Denmark,  like  the  whole 
of  the  north,  was  subject  to  chiefs  — whether  hereditary  or  elective  we  need 
not  inquire.  But  such  a  form  of  government  had  its  evils.  A  hundred 
tyrants  were  more  galling  than  one;  and  Dan,  who  gave  his  name  to  the 
nation,  was  invested  with  an  authority  superior  to  the  other  chiefs,  and 
with  the  regal  title.  On  his  death,  the  sceptre  passed  by  election,  and  not 
by  inheritance,  into  the  hands  of  his  son  Humble;  but  the  people  found 
that  monarchy,  too,  has  its  curses,  though  they  are  neither  so  numerous 
nor  so  great  as  those  inseparable  from  an  aristocracy.    Lother,  the  brother 
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.  of  Humble,  revolted,  was  victorious,  and  enabled  to  usurp  the  regal  dignity. 
As  he  had  been  a  rebellious  subject,  so  he  made  a  tsrrannical  king.  The  most 
illustrious  of  the  Danes  he  deprived  of  property  or  life,  until  a  conspiracy 
served  him  as  he  had  served  so  many  otners. 

Skiold,  the  son  of  Lother,  was  raised  to  the  vacant  dignity,  a  proof 
(always  supposing  the  traditionary  guides  of  Saxo  to  be  worthy  of  credit) 
that  the  hereditary  principle  has  great  force  even  in  the  most  ancient  forms 
of  society;  indeed,  the  application  of  this  principle  to  the  chief  magistracy 
of  the  state  is  the  natural  and  almost  inevitable  result  of  the  patriarchal 
system  —  a  system  which  we  all  know  to  be  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the 
world.  Skiold  was  the  Hercules  of  his  age;  and  at  a  time  when  wild  beasts 
disputed  with  man  the  empire  of  the  forest,  he  was  a  greater  benefactor  than 
if  he  were  merely  a  warrior.  Even  in  his  youth  he  was  a  prodigy;  he  would 
seize  and  fetter  the  most  savage  bear,  leaving  to  his  followers  the  less  noble 
task  of  despatching  the  monster.  Yet  he  frequently  struggled  with  the 
bravest  of  his  own  species;  no  wrestler  of  Scandinavia  could  withstand  him; 
in  a  single  combat,  he  overthrew  the  duke  of  the  Alamanni  or  Swabians,  his 
army  and  that  of  his  enemy  being  spectators;  reduced  that  people  to  the 
condition  of  tributaries,  and  returned  home  in  triumph,  accompanied  by  the 
daughter  of  the  duke,  the  beautiful  Awilda,  whom  he  made  tne  partner  of 
his  throne.  Nor  was  he  less  distin^ished  for  wisdom  than  for  valour.  He  was 
a  legislator:  bad  laws  he  abolished,  and  enacted  such  as  were  required  by  an 
improved  state  of  society.  He  was  a  great  friend  to  the  poor  and  the 
afflicted;  the  debts  of  others  he  often  paid  from  his  own  treasury;  the 
spoils  taken  in  battle  he  uniformly  abanaoned  to  his  followers;  and  it  was 
one  of  his  noble  sayings  that,  while  money  was  the  reward  of  the  soldier, 
glory  was  enough  for  the  general.  So  much  esteemed,  indeed,  was  this 
prince  that  his  posterity  were  glad  to  derive  additional  distinction  from  his 
name;  and  the  Skioldungs,  or  the  descendants  of  Skiold,  were  long  dear  to 
Denmark. 

Gram,  the  son  of  Skiold,  and  the  fifth  king,  was  endowed  with  eaual 
strength  and  equal  enterprise,  and  his  life  was  more  romantic.  His  first 
consort  was  the  daughter  of  his  tutor  or  governor,  a  grim  old  chief;  but 
thinking  this  lady  beneath  him,  or,  more  probably,  anxious  to  reward  his 
brother-in-arms,  feessus,  he  soon  bestowed  her  upon  that  hero.  The  dearer 
the  gift,  the  greater  the  merit  of  the  action;  nor  are  similar  instances  of 
liberality  wanting  in  other  pagan  heroes  of  the  north.  Probably  Gram 
undervalued  a  conquest  so  easy  as  the  wife  he  thus  presented  to  his  friend; 
and  his  ambition  was  roused  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  lady  whom  nothing 
short  of  the  highest  courage  could  win.  Gro,  the  daughter  of  Sigtrug,  king 
of  the  Swedes,  had  been  affianced  to  a  giant,  viz.  a  Jotun  or  a  Finn.  Indig- 
nant at  this  prostitution  of  royal  blood  and  vir^  modesty,  the  Danish 
monarch,  attended  by  his  never-failing  companion,  B^sus,  passed  into 
Sweden,  killed  the  relatives  of  Gro,  subdued  the  country,  and  brought 
away  the  i>rincess  in  triumph. 

But,  with  all  his  valour.  Gram  was  inconstant.  Leading  his  army  against 
the  king  of  the  Finns,  he  was  so  struck  with  the  beauty  of  that  monarch's 
daughter  that  he  was  speedily  converted  from  an  enemy  into  a  suitor;  and 
he  obtained  a  promise  of  her  hand  on  the  condition  of  repudiating  Gro. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  he  left  the  Finnish  territory  when  a  Swon  duke 
arrived,  courted  the  lady,  and  the  nuptial  day  was  appointed.  But  he  was 
not  of  a  temper  to  bear  this  insult.  Leaving  his  troops,  he  repaired  silently 
and  quickly  mto  Finland,  assumed  a  mean  disguise,  entered  the  royal  palace, 
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and  took  a  humble  seat.  Being  asked  what  brought  hun  there,  he  replied 
his  profession  as  leech  —  a  character  held  sacred  in  all  ancient  conununities, 
and  sure  of  access  to  every  house.  As  he  had  expected,  the  assembled  guests 
were  soon  steeped  in  drunkenness.  According  to  the  manner  of  the  times, 
he  sung  his  own  exploits,  beheaded  the  unsuspecting  bridegroom,  pros- 
trated many  of  the  attendants  to  the  earth,  and  bore  away  the  princess  to 
his  vessel,  which  awaited  him  on  the  coast.  But  his  end  was  latal.  Bv 
Swibdager,  king  of  Norway,  he  was  deprived  of  empire  and  of  life;  his 
dominions  became  the  prize  of  the  victor;  and  his  two  infant  sons,  Guth- 
rum  and  Hadding,  were  secretly  carried  to  Sweden,  and  confided  to  the 
cham  of  two  ^ants. 

Here  Saxo  is  careful  to  explain  what  he  means  by  the  word  "  giant." 
There  were,  he  assures  us,  three  species.  First,  there  were  the  vulgar  giants, 
those  who  excelled  all  mankind  in  bodily  stature.  Next,  were  the  wise  men, 
who  were  as  much  inferior  to  the  former  in  bulk  as  they  were  superior  in 
knowledge:  these  penetrated  into  the  secret  workings  of  nature,  and  were 
enemies  of  the  monster  giants,  whom  they  subdued.  Like  the  Persian  magi, 
they  strugded  for  and  obtained  the  chief  power  of  the  state  wherever  they 
settled,  and  arrogated  to  themselves  a  divme  no  less  than  a  regal  authority; 
in  short,  they  were  expert  magicians,  able  to  delude  all  mankind  by  their 
prestiges.  Next,  we  have  the  third  class  of  giants,  who  were  the  offspring 
of  the  two  precedmg,  and  were  inferior  to  one  parent  in  magnitude  of  body, 
to  the  other  in  knowledge;  yet,  in  both  respects,  thev  were  above  the  ordi- 
nary standard  of  our  nature,  and  were  thought,  by  their  deluded  admirers, 
to  inherit  some  portion  of  divinity.  After  this  sage  distinction,  the  Danish 
ecclesiastic  observes  that  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  the  credulity  of 
the  Norttmien,  for  were  not  the  Romans,  though  the  wisest  of  men,  eqiially 
credulous?  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  that  distinction,  or  of  the  person- 
ages whom  he  has  drawn  from  everlasting  obscurity,  of  the  existence  of  this 
credulity  we  have  abundant  evidence;  and  it  furnishes  one  of  the  best  com- 
ments on  the  manners  and  opinions  of  the  times. 

Swibdager,  the  conqueror  of  Gram,  and  the  sixth  king  of  Denmark, 
found  the  weight  of  three  crowns  too  much  for  one  brow.  At  the  entreaty, 
therefore,  of  Gro,  the  divorced  queen  of  Gram,  he  recalled  her  son  Guthrum 
from  exile,  and  placed  him,  as  a  vassal,  on  the  throne.  This  prince  was 
naturally  despised  as  the  slave  of  a  foreign  prince.  Not  so  his  brother  Had- 
ding, who,  preferring  liberty  to  a  dependent  court,  and  the  hope  of  avenging 
his  father's  death  to  the  smiles  of  that  father's  murderer,  remained  in  exile, 
and  with  him  were  the  hearts  of  Denmark.  Of  all  the  ancient  heroes  of 
the  monarchy,  this  is,  perhaps,  the  most  celebrated.  Wondrous,  indeed,  were 
his  actions.  While  a  youth,  he  inflamed  the  heart  of  Hardgrip,  the  giant 
daughter  of  his  giant  foster-father,  who  urged  him  to  make  a  corresponding 
return.  How  could  he  love  a  giantess  ?  Was  he  —  whom  she  could,  almost, 
enclose  in  one  of  her  hands  —  a  fit  match  for  her?  The  thing  was  impossible. 
"  By  no  means,'*  was  the  reply.  "  We  of  the  superhuman  breed  can  change, 
at  pleasure,  our  forms,  and  even  our  substances;  in  short,  we  can  reach  the 
clouds,  or  reduce  ourselves  to  your  size."  The  royal  youth  consented; 
and  never  had  man  a  more  useful  or  more  faithful  companion.  Her  magical 
knowledge  was  of  more  avail  to  him  than  her  valour,  for  in  that  he  could  equal 
her;  but  she  could  furnish  him  with  superior  weapons,  defend  him  from 
unseen  danger,  and  cure  his  wounds  where  human  aid  would  have  been  use- 

fesB. 

At  length,  perceiving  that  he  yearned  to  revisit  his  native  country,  she 
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resolved  to  accompany  him.  On  their  journey,  they  one  night  arrived  at  a 
house  were  a  corpse  was  duly  laid  out,  until  the  mournful  funeral  rites  were 
celebrated.  Here  was  an  opportunity  of  consulting  the  will  of  the  gods, 
and  the  ma^c  giantess  availed  herself  of  it.  Producing  a  piece  of  wood  on 
which  certam  verses  of  might,  in  Runic  characters,  were  inscribed,^  she 
caused  it  to  be  placed  by  Hadding  under  the  tongue  of  the  deceased.  The 
effect  was  instantaneous:  the  corpse  began  to  speak,  and  to  utter  the  direst 
anathemas  on  her  who  had  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  dead.  It  Dredicted 
her  immediate  destruction  in  a  neighbouring  wood.  No  sooner,  inaeed,  had 
they  reached  the  wood,  and  erected  their  tent  for  the  night,  than  a  hu^ 
hand  was  seen  to  move  around  them.  The  terrified  Hadding  called  on  his 
companion  for  help;  and  she,  dilating  her  body  to  a  great  extent,  was  able 
to  seize  the  hand,  and  present  it  for  amputation  to  the  prince.  From  the 
wound  issued  more  venom  than  blood.  But  the  victory  was  dearly  pur- 
chased; the  gigantic  witeh  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  irritated  powers  of 
darkness.  "  Neither  her  supernatural  condition,"  says  Saxo,  "  nor  her  vast 
bulk  availed  her." 

Hadding,  however,  did  not  much  suffer  by  the  event:  a  wise  old  man  with 
one  eye,  pitying  his  disconsolate  situation,  provided  him  with  a  brother-in- 
arms, a  celebrated  pirate,  and  both  entered  into  what  was  considered  the 
hoUest  of  compacts  in  the  manner  of  the  times,  viz.  each  besmeared  the 
footsteps  of  the  other  with  his  own  blood.  The  two  heroes  being  conquered 
by  a  chief  on  whom  they  made  war,  the  same  old  man  took  Haddmg  on 
horseback  to  his  own  mysterious  seat,  and  both  renovated  and  prodigiously 
fortified  him  by  a  magic  drink.  At  the  same  time  a  metrical  prophecy  told 
him  how  he  was  to  escape  from  the  captivity  which  impended  over  him. 
Who  was  this  unknown  benefactor?  On  his  return  to  the  place  whence  he 
was  taken,  he  could  perceive,  through  the  folds  of  his  mantle,  that  he  was 
conveyed  over  the  sea.  The  horse  which  bore  him  was  evidently  a  demon, 
obedient  to  Odin,  the  god  of  the  north. 

After  some  great  exploits  in  the  east,  to  which  his  ardour,  no  less  than 
his  fear  of  Swibdager,  bore  him,  Hadding  returned  to  Scandinavia.  In  a 
sea-fight  he  defeated  and  slew  his  enemy,  and  thus  became  sovereign  of 
Denmark,  or,  we  should  say,  of  the  Danish  islands  —  for  Jutland  and  Sk&ne 
obeyed  different  princes.  Asmund,  the  son  of  Swibdager,  he  thus  trans- 
formed into  a  foe,  and  a  foe,  too,  greatly  to  be  dr^ed.  In  a  battle 
which  ensued,  finding  that  the  tide  of  success  was  against  him,  he  silently 
invoked  the  aid  of  the  wizard  giant  Wagnoft,  the  father  of  his  deceased 
mistress,  Hardgrip.  Wagnoft  obeyed  the  spell,  and  was  unmediately  by 
his  side.  Asmund  lost  the  battle,  and  fell;  but  in  his  last  moments  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  had  rendered  Hadding  lame  for  life. 
And  he  had  another  kind  of  joy,  dear  enough  to  a  pagan:  his  wife  Gunhilda, 
disdaining  to  survive  him,  slew  herself  with  his  sword,  and  was  laid  in  the 
same  grave  with  him.  An  invasion  of  his  own  country  by  Uffo,  the  son  of 
Asmund,  prevented  Hadding  from  pursuing  his  advantage;  but  the  follow- 
ing spring  he  again  invaded  Sweden;  but  his  ranks  were  thinned  alike  by 
famine  and  disease.  His  men  were  obliged  to  feed  on  their  horses;  next,  on 
their  dogs;  and,  lastly,  on  each  other.    To  increase  their  consternation,  a 

*  In  the  Scandinayian  superstition  every  rune  was  consecrated  to  some  deitj.  Nearlj  aD 
the  magic  of  the  north  consisted  in  runes.  They  could  raise  or  allay  tempests ;  thej  oonld 
change  times,  and  they  could  hring  the  most  distant  objects  together.  They  ooold  prodace 
good  or  bad  seasons ;  they  could  raise  the  dead  ;  in  short,  they  were  omnipotent  over  aU  nature, 
^the  invisible  no  less  than  the  visible  world. 
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nocturnal  voice  assured  them  of  great  evils.  The  following  night,  even, 
another  unknown  voice  threatened  the  Swedes  with  destruction.  Both 
armieB,  therefore,  were  alarmed;  each  had  a  supernatural  enemy,  while  each 
was  perhi^  unconscious  that  it  had,  also,  a  supernatural  friend.  That  same 
ni^t  the  two  armies  engaged;  when,  behold  I  two  aged  men,  of  a  form 
larger  than  the  human,  were  seen  by  the  light  of  the  stars  in  the  battle,  — 
one  for  the  Swedes,  the  other  for  the  Danes.  The  latter  were  subdued,  and 
their  king  was  glad  to  flee  to  his  own  country. 

But  misfortune  pursued  him.  One  day,  as  he  was  cooling  his  limbs  in 
the  waters  of  the  sea,  he  perceived  a  fish  difiFerent  from  any  that  he  had  ever 
seen;  as  it  was  near  the  shore,  he  killed  it,  and  it  was  taken  to  his  camp. 
But  what  was  his  consternation  when  a  sea-nymph  appeared,  and  denounced 
direct  vengeance  on  his  head!  He  had  killed  one  of  tne  gods  under  the  form 
of  a  fidi.  Henceforth  the  elements  should  be  hostile  to  him;  if  he  ventured 
on  the  deep,  his  vessel  should  be  wrecked  by  the  fury  of  the  tempest;  on 
land,  the  house  which  received  hun  should,  by  a  tempest,  also  be  levelled 
with  tiie  ground;  his  flocks  should  perish  in  the  fields;  every  place  which 
he  visited  should  be  cursed  for  his  sake:  and  this  dreadful  doom  was  to 
remain  in  force  until  he  had  propitiated  the  divine  wrath  by  frequent  sacri- 
fices. The  mandate  was  not  to  be  despised;  during  the  course  of  a  year 
altars  perpetually  smoked  with  oxen  immolated  to  Fro,  the  awful  diety  of 
the  winds. 

The  life  of  Hadding  was  full  of  portents  and  marvels.  Scarcely  had  he 
rescued  the  princess  Regnilda  of  Norway  from  the  obligation  of  marrying  a 
giant,  by  killmg  the  monster  and  making  her  his  bride,  when  a  most  wonderful 
adventure  befell  him.  One  winter  evening,  as  he  was  supping  with  his  bride, 
a  woman  like  a  culler  of  simples  was  seen  to  raise  her  head  from  the  ground 
close  by  the  hearth ;  she  inquired  whether  the  king  did  not  wish  to  know 
where  such  herbs  grew  at  that  season  of  the  year.  He  replied  that  he  should 
very  much  wish  to  know.  Hearing  this,  she  enveloped  him  in  his  own 
mantle,  and  sank  with  hun  into  the  ground.  What  they  saw  in  this  subter- 
ranean joumev  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  descriptions  which  have  been 
given  us  of  the  Scandinavian  world  of  spirits.  They  first  entered  a  dark 
path,  worn  out  by  the  feet  of  many  travellers,  and  here  they  perceived  some 
great  ones  of  the  earth  —  some  in  purple  and  gold  —  whose  doom  appeared 
to  consist  in  their  indefinite  windings.  Passing  them,  they  entered  a  region 
of  some  fertility,  whence  the  woman  had  derived  her  simples.  Further  still, 
they  reached  a  river  of  precipitate  course  and  black  waters,  which  rolled 
along  the  weapons  of  many  heroes,  and  over  which  a  bridge  conducted  them 
to  a  different  region.  One  of  the  first  objects  that  met  their  eyes  was  two 
armies  engaged  m  deadly  strife.  ''  Who  are  these? "  demanded  Hadding. 
*' These,**  replied  the  sorceress,  '*are  they  who  fell  in  battle;  and  it  is  their 
delight  in  this  world  continually  to  imitate  their  martial  deeds  in  the  other." 
At  length  they  reached  a  high  wall,  totally  impassable.  The  woman,  indeed, 
made  no  attempt  to  scale  it;  but,  twisting  on  the  head  of  a  cock  which  she 
had  brought  with  her,  she  threw  it  over;  when,  behold!  the  cock  began  to 
crow  as  if  nothing  had  been  done  to  itl  Unable  to  proceed  further,  the 
adventurous  travellers  returned  to  the  palace. 

The  rest  of  this  monarch's  life  must  be  hastily  despatched.  He  triumphed 
over  Uffo,  who  fell  m  battle,  and  bestowed  the  vacant  throne  of  Sweden  on 
Hunding,  brother  of  the  deceased  monarch.  His  last  days  were  embittered 
by  the  unnatural  conduct  of  his  daughter  Ulwilda,  who,  with  her  husband, 
planned  his  destruction.    Though  he  escaped  all  the  snares  of  his  enemies. 
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at  length  he  laid  violent  hands  upon  himself,  leaving  the  throne  of  Denmark, 
and  the  superiority  over  that  of  Sweden,  to  his  eldest  son,  Frode  I. 

Frode  1  was  also  a  great  warrior,  and  he  carried  his  depredations  from 
Russia  to  the  British  islands,  on  which,  unfortunately  for  the  natives,  he 
made  a  longer  stay  than  kings,  whose  sole  object  was  plunder,  were  accus- 
tomed to  make.  If  there  were  any  truth  in  the  Danish  account  of  this  period, 
Scotland  and  South  Britain  were  in  frequent  intercourse  with  the  northern 
kingdom  —  sometimes  for  war  and  sometmies  for  peace.  But  these  accounts 
are  all  to  be  distrusted.  Events  which  happen  at  a  much  later  period  have 
been  removed  to  the  one  before  us;  and  the  basis  has  been  so  much  overlaid 
by  fable  that  no  ingenuity  can  separate  the  true  from  the  false.  When  Frode 
commenced  his  reign,  he  found  the  treasury  empty.  How  replenish  it?  By 
an  expedient  frequently  to  be  found  in  Scandinavian  legends.  On  a  solitary 
island,  a  dragon,  formidable  alike  for  size  and  venom,  brooded  over  immense 
riches.  The  youthful  monarch  hastened  to  the  spot,  entered  the  cave, 
fought  and  killed  the  serpent,  and  brought  away  the  golden  hoard.  Whether 
there  be  any  meaning  in  this  and  similar  fables  has  been  much  disputed: 
probably,  however,  it  had  a  foundation,  and  the  dragon  may  have  been  some 
terrible  pirate  whom  Frode  destroyed,  and  whose  subterraneous  riches  he 
seized.  This  unexpected  supply,  we  are  told,  enabled  him  to  pursue  his 
expeditions  on  vanous  coasts  of  Europe.  But  we  have  no  incunation  to 
follow  him.  We  may,  however,  allude  to  the  way  in  which  he  gained  pos- 
session of, London;  because  the  same  expedient  is  often  to  be  founa  in 
northern  writers.  Despairing  of  the  reduction  of  a  place  so  well  defended, 
he  caused  a  report  to  be  spread  that  he  had  suddenly  died  in  his  tent.  Per- 
mission was  asked  to  bury  him  in  one  of  the  temples  of  the  city,  and  was 
granted.  On  the  day  appointed,  the  pretended  corpse  was  borne  through 
the  gates;  a  great  number  of  Danes  attended  to  do  honour  to  their  monarch; 
but,  under  the  garb  of  mourning,  they  hid  their  weapons  of  war;  and,  on  a 
signal  being  given,  they  threw  off  the  mockery  of  woe,  assailed  the  Britons, 
and  took  the  city  by  surprise. 

Of  the  inmieaiate  successors  of  this  monarch  little  is  known.  Haldan,  his 
son,  was  a  great  warrior,  who  put  his  own  brother  to  death,  and  was  hated 
by  the  people.  Roe,  the  son  of  Haldan,  was  a  quiet  prince,  mean  in  stature, 
but  with  a  mind  whose  care  it  was  to  make  his  subjects  happy.  Helge,^  his 
brother  and  successor,  with  whom,  during  his  own  life,  he  had  shared  the 
throne,  was  also  a  prince  of  great  qualities;  but  his  vices  were  still  greater. 
"  Whether  his  lust  or  his  tyranny  were  more  intolerable,"  says  the  historian, 
"  is  very  doubtful."  His  amours  are  too  disgusting  to  h!e  recorded.  At 
length,  seeing  the  execration  in  which  he  was  held,  he  bade  adieu  to  his 
country;  and  it  proved  a  final  adieu.  According  to  report,  he  fell  on  his 
own  sword.  In  the  reigns  of  these  princes,  we  have  no  mention  of  the  Nor- 
wegian sovereigns;  but  those  of  Sweden  —  let  us  not  forget  that  it  is  a  Dane 
who  writes  —  are  represented  as  still  dependent  on  Denmark.  Rolf  (or 
RoUo)  succeeded  his  father,  and  was  much  beloved  by  his  subjects.'  He 
fell  through  the  treachery  of  a  brother-in-law,  who  was  excited  to  the  deed 
by  the  sister  of  Rolf.  Daughters  conspiring  against  fathers,  sisters  against 
brothers,  wives  against  husbands  are  among  the  common  events  of  S^di- 

>  Both  Roe  and  Helge  reigned  some  centuries  after  the  time  fixed  hj  Saxo — as  reoentljr  as 
the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

'  Whether  there  was  any  other  Rolf  than  the  celebrated  Rolf  Krake,  who  is  thought  to 
have  reigned  in  the  sixth  century  after  Christ,  is  doubtful.  The  best  northern  writers  admit 
of  no  other. 
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naviaD  history.  As  this  prince  died  without  issue,  the  Danish  states  elected 
for  their  monarch  Hoder,  a  descendant  of  the  famous  Hadding,  who  had  been 
educated  by  Gewar,  a  kin^  of  Norway.  As  it  is  in  the  reign  of  this  latter 
monarch  that  Odin  is  agam  introduced  on  the  stage  of  northern  history  — 
his  first  appearance  being  referred  by  Saxo  to  the  tmie  of  Hadding — we  can 
no  longer  refuse  to  notice  what  antiquity  records  with  respect  to  him.  In 
this,  as  in  other  parts  of  this  introduction,  the  reader  may  admit  or  reject 
what  he  pleases. 

According  to  Saxo,  this  personage  was  a  mortal,  king  of  the  Hellespont, 
who  laid  clami  to  the  honours  of  divinity,  and  was  actually  worshipped  by 
most  of  Europe.  His  profound  knowledge  of  magic  procured  him  tne  char- 
acter. His  orainary  residence  was  Byzantium;  but  he  held  Upsala,  which 
he  frequently  visited,  in  much  esteem.  Anxious  to  testify  their  respect  for 
this  new  deit^,  the  kings  of  the  north  cast  a  golden  statue  in  his  honour, 
adorned  it  with  bracelets  and  other  costly  ornaments,  and  sent  it  to  Byzan- 
tium. It  was  received  by  Odin  with  great  jov,  and  placed  in  the  temple  of 
the  gods.  But  Frigg,  the  wife  of  Odin,  whom  Saxo  judges  to  be  quite 
worthv  of  such  a  husband,  stripped  the  statue  of  its  ornaments  to  aaom 
herself.  The  incensed  deity  hung  the  mechanics  who  acted  by  her  orders; 
and,  for  greater  security,  placed  the  image  on  a  high  pedestal,  and  by  his 
wonderful  art  rendered  it  vocal  to  human  touch.  But  when  was  female 
vanity  cured?  To  secure  the  aid  of  a  domestic  of  the  temple,  Frigg  did  not 
hesitate  to  grant  him  the  last  favour;  and  by  his  aid,  the  gold,  being  again 
abstracted,  again  adorned  her  person. 

TTiis  two-fold  injury  was  too  much  for  a  god  to  withstand;  and  Odin 
left  Uie  country  for  a  season,  imtil  the  public  discourse,  Uke  a  nine  days' 
wonder,  had  evaoorated  itself  into  empty  air.  During  his  absence,  several 
persons — probably  priests  of  his  own  temple  —  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
attributes  of  divinity.  These,  on  his  return,  he  forced  not  only  to  lay  down 
their  borrowed  honours  but  to  flee  from  the  country.  Among  them  one  is 
mentioned  whose  case  affords  a  curious  illustration  of  popular  superstition. 
Mitothin  was  a  great  magician,  and  had  long  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  gods. 
But  they  were  mcensed  with  his  impiety,  while  he  no  longer  paid  them  the 
slightest  homage.  On  the  return  of  Odin  he  fled  to  Fiinen,  and  was  killed 
by  the  inhabitants.  In  his  tomb,  however,  he  was  amply  revenged:  he  intro- 
duced into  the  whole  region  various  kinds  of  plague;  he  destroyed  multitudes 
of  the  inhabitants,  untU  they,  one  day,  opened  his  sepulchre,  exhumed  his 
body,  cut  off  his  head,  and  drove  a  stake  through  the  corpse:  then  the  mys- 
terious visitation  was  at  an  end.  He  is,  probably,  the  first  vampire  on 
record. 

The  account  of  Snorre  Sturleson,/  who  followed  Norwegian,  not  Danish 
authorities,  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  preceding.^  It  may  best  be 
given  in  his  own  words: 

SNORRE  STURLESON 'S  ACCOUNT  OF  ODIN 

The  country  east  of  the  Tanaquisl  in  Asia  was  called  Asaland,  or  Asaheim, 
and  the  chief  city  in  that  land  was  called  Asgard/  In  that  city  was  a  chief 
called  Odin,  and  it  was  a  great  place  for  sacrifice.     It  was  the  custom  there 

*  Asgard  is  supposed  by  those  who  look  for  historical  fact  in  mythological  tales  to  be  the 
present  Assor  ;  others  that  it  is  Chasgar  in  the  Caucasian  ridge,  called  by  Strabo  Aspurgum  — 
the  Aflburg  or  castle  of  Aas ;  which  word  Aas  still  remains  in  the  northern  languages,  signify- 
ing a  ridge  of  high  land,  a 
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that  twelve  temple  godars*  should  both  du^et  the  sacrifices  and  also  judge 
the  people.  They  were  called  Diars,  or  Drotners,  and  all  the  people  served 
and  obeyed  them.  Odin  was  a  great  and  very  far-travelled  warrior,  who 
conquered  many  kmgdoms,  and  so  successful  was  he  that  in  every  battle  the 
victory  was  on  his  side.  It  was  the  belief  of  his  people  that  victory  belonged 
to  him  in  every  battle.  It  was  his  custom  when  he  sent  his  men  into  battle, 
or  on  any  expedition,  that  he  first  laid  his  hand  upon  then-  heads,  and  called 
down  a  blessmg  upon  them;  and  then  they  believed  their  undertaking  would 

be  successful.  His  people  also  were 
accustomed,  whenever  they  fell  into 
danger  by  land  or  sea,  to  call  upon  his 
name;  and  they  thought  that  alwi^s 
they  got  comfort  and  aid  by  it,  for 
where  he  was  they  tiiought  help  was 
near.  Often  he  went  away  so  loi^ 
that  he  passed  many  seasons  on  his 


journeys. 
Odm 


one 


•  '^yi^'"'.— ^ 


Hblsimobobo^b  Kaiuia 


had  two  brothers,  the 
called  Ve,  the  other  Vitir,  and  they  gov- 
erned the  kingdom  Iwhen  he  was  ab- 
sent. It  happened  once,  when  Odin  had 
gone  to  a  ^^t  distance,  and  had  been 
so  long  away  that  the  people  of  Asa 
doubted  if  he  would  ever  return  home, 
that  his  two  brothers  took  it  upon 
themselves  to  divide  his  estate;  but 
both  of  them  took  his  wife  Frigg  to 
themselves.  Odin  soon  after  returned 
home,  and  took  his  wife  back. 

Odin  went  out  with  a  great  army 
against  the  Vanaland  people;  but  they 
were  well  prepared,  and  defended  their  land,  so  that  victory  was  changeable, 
and  they  ravaged  the  lands  of  each  other,  and  did  ^at  damage.  They  tired 
of  this  at  last,  and  on  both  sides  appointed  a  meeting  for  establishing  peace, 
made  a  truce,  and  exchanged  hosts^es.  Tlie  Vanaland  people  sent  their  best 
men,  Njord  the  Rich,  and  his  son  Frey.  The  people  of  Asaland  sent  a  man 
called  Haener,  whom  they  thought  well  suited  to  be  a  chief,'  as  he  was  a  stout 
and  very  handsome  man,  and  with  him  they  sent  a  man  of  great  understand- 
ing called  Mimh*;  and  on  the  other  side  the  Vanaland  people  sent  the  wisest 
man  in  their  community,  who  was  called  Quaser.  Now,  when  Hsener  came 
to  Vanaheim  he  was  immediately  made  a  chief,  and  Mimir  came  to  him  with 
good  counsel  on  all  occasions.  But  when  Hsner  stood  in  the  Things  or  other 
meetings,  if  Mimir  was  not  near  him,  and  any  difficult  matter  was  laid  before 
him,  he  always  answered  hi  one  way,  "Now  let  others  give  their  advice": 
so  that  the  Vanaland  people  got  a  suspicion  that  the  Asaland  people  had 
deceived  them  in  the  exchange  of  men.  They  took  Mimh*,  therefore,  and 
beheaded  hhn,  and  sent  his  head  to  the  Asaland  people. 

Odin  took  the  head,  smeared  it  with  herbs  so  that  it  should  not  rot.  and 
sang  incantations  over  it.  Thereby  he  gave  it  the  power  that  it  spoke  to 
him,  and  discovered  to  him  many  secrets.    Odin  placed  Njord  and  Frey  as 

'  Hof  godara,  whose  office  of  priests  and  judges  continued  hereditary  in  ScandinaYia. « 
*  These  exchanges  appear  not  to  have  heen  of  hostages,  hut  of  chiefs  to  he  incorporated 
idth  the  people  to  whom  thejr  were  sent,  and  thus  to  preserve  peace.  < 
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piests  of  the  sacrifices,  and  they  became  deities  of  the  Asaland  people. 
Njord's  daughter  Freya  was  priestess  of  the  sacrifices,  and  first  taught  the 
Asaland  people  the  ma^c  art,  as  it  was  in  use  and  fashion  among  the  Vana- 
land  people.  While  Njord  was  with  the  Vanaland  people  he  lu^  taken  his 
own  sister  in  marriage,  for  that  was  allowed  bv  then*  law;  and  their  children 
were  Freyn  and  Freya.  But  among  the  Asaland  people  it  was  forbidden  to 
come  together  in  so  near  relationship. 

There  goes  a  great  moimtain  barrier  from  northeast  to  southwest,  which 
divides  the  Greater  Sweden  from  other  kingdoms.  South  of  this  mountain 
ridge  it  is  not  far  to  Turkland,  where  Odin  had  great  possessions.  But  Odin 
having  foreknowled^  and  magicHsight,  knew  tlmt  his  posterity  would  come 
to  settle  and  dwell  m  the  northern  half  of  the  world.  In  these  times  the 
Roman  chiefs  went  wide  around  in  the  world,  subduing  to  themselves  all 
people;  and  on  this  accoimt  many  chiefs  fled  from  theh*  domains.  Odin  set 
his  brothers  Ve  and  Vitir  over  Asgard;  and  he  himself,  with  all  the  gods  and 
a  great  many  other  people,  wandered  out,  first  westward  to  Gardarige  [Russia], 
and  then  south  to  Saxland  [German}r].  He  had  many  sons;  and  after  having 
subdued  an  extensive  kingdom  in  Saxland  he  set  his  sons  to  defend  the 
country.  He  himself  went  northwards  to  the  sea,  and  took  up  his  abode  in 
an  island  which  is  called  Odinso  in  Fiinen.  Then  he  sent  Gefion  across  the 
sound  to  the  north,  to  discover  new  countries;  and  she  came  to  king  Gylfe, 
who  gave  her  a  ploughgate  of  land.  Then  she  went  to  Jotunheim,  and  bore 
four  sons  to  a  giant,  and  transformed  them  into  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  yoked 
them  to  a  ploi^,  and  broke  out  the  land  into  the  ocean  right  opposite  to 
Odinsd,  which  mnd  was  called  Zealand,  where  she  afterwards  settled  and 
dwelt.  Skiold,  a  son  of  Odin,  married  her,  and  they  dwelt  at  Leidre.*  Where 
the  ploughed  land  was  is  a  lake  or  sea  called  Laage.  In  the  Swedish  land  the 
fiords  of  Laage  correspond  to  the  nesses  in  Zealand.  Brage  the  Old  sings 
thus  of  it:' 

Gefion  from  Oylfe  drove  away, 

To  add  new  land  to  Denmark's  sway,  — 

Bljthe  Gefion  ploughing  In  the  smoke 

That  steamed  up  from  her  oxen-yoke  : 

Four  heads,  eight  forehead  stars  had  they 

Bright  gleaming,  as  she  ploughed  away ; 

Dn^ging  new  lands  from  the  deep  main 

To  join  them  to  the  sweet  isle's  plain. 

Now  when  Odin  heard  that  things  were  in  a  prosperous  condition  in  the 
land  to  the  east  beside  Gylfe,  he  went  thither,  and  Gylfe  made  a  peace  with 
him,  for  Gylfe  thought  he  had  no  strength  to  oppose  the  people  of  Asaland. 
Odin  and  Gylfe  had  many  tricks  and  enchantments  against  each  other;  but 
the  Asaland  people  had  always  the  superiority.  Odin  took  up  his  residence 
at  the  Malar  Lake,  at  the  place  now  called  Sigtuna.  There  he  erected  a 
large  temple,  where  there  were  sacrifices  according  to  the  customs  of  the 
Asaland  people.  He  appropriated  to  himself  the  whole  of  that  district  of 
country,  and  called  it  Sigtuna.  To  the  temple  gods  he  gave  also  domains. 
Njord  dwelt  in  Noatun,  Frey  in  Upsala,  Heimdall  in  Himinbjorg,  Thor  in 
Thrudvong,  Baldur  in  Breidablik;  to  all  of  them  he  gave  good  domains. 

When  Odin  of  Asaland  came  to  the  north,  and  the  gods  with  him,  he  began 

*  Leidre.  or  Hleidre,  or  Leire,  at  the  end  of  Isafiord,  in  the  county  of  Ldthraborg,  is  con- 
sidered the  oldest  rojal  seat  in  Denmark.  « 

*  This  fable  is  possibl  j  the  echo  of  some  tradition  of  a  convulsion  in  which  the  ocean  broke 
into  the  Baltic  through  the  Sound  and  Belts,  or  in  which  the  island  of  Zealand  was  raised  from 
the  deep. « 
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to  exercise  and  teach  others  the  arts  which  the  people  long  afterwards  have 
practised.  Odin  was  the  cleverest  of  all,  and  from  him  all  the  others  learned 
their  maeic  arts;  and  he  knew  them  first,  and  knew  many  more  than  other 
people,  but  now,  to  tell  why  he  is  held  in  such  high  respect,  we  must  men- 
tion various  causes  that  contributed  to  it.  When  sitting  among  his  friends 
his  coimtenance  was  so  beautiful  and  friendly  that  the  spirits  of  all  were 
exhilarated  by  it;  but  when  he  was  in  war  he  appeared  fierce  and  dreadful. 
This  arose  from  his  being  able  to  change  his  colour  and  form  in  any  way  he 
Uked.  Another  cause  was  that  he  conversed  so  cleverly  and  smoothly  that 
all  who  heard  were  persuaded.  He  spoke  everything  in  rhyme,  such  as  now 
composed,  and  which  we  call  scald-craft.  He  and  his  temple  gods  were 
called  song-smiths,  for  from  them  came  that  art  of  song  into  the  northern 
countries.  Odin  could  make  his  enemies  in  battle  blind,  or  deaf,  or  terror- 
struck,  and  their  weapons  so  blunt  that  thev  could  no  more  cut  than  a  willow 
twig;  on  the  other  hand,  his  men  rushed  forwards  without  armour,  were  as 
mad  as  dogs  or  wolves,  bit  their  shields,  and  were  strong  as  bears  or  wild 
bulls,  and  killed  people  at  a  blow,  and  neither  fire  nor  iron  told  upon  them. 
These  were  called  bersserkers.  * 

Odin  could  transform  his  shape:  his  body  would  lie  as  if  dead,  or  asleep; 
but  then  he  would  be  in  shape  of  a  fish,  or  worm,  or  bird,  or  beast,  and  oe 
off  in  a  twinkling  to  distant  lands  upon  his  own  or  other  people's  business. 
With  words  alone  he  could  quench  fire,  still  the  ocean  in  tempest,  and  turn 
the  wind  to  any  quarter  he  pleased.  Odin  had  a  ship  which  was  called 
Shidbladnery  in  which  he  sailea  over  wide  seas,  and  which  he  could  roll  up 
like  a  cloth.'  Odin  carried  with  him  Mimir's  head,  which  told  him  all  the 
news  of  other  countries.  Sometimes  even  he  called  the  dead  out  of  the  earth, 
or  set  himself  beside  the  burial-moimds;  whence  he  was  called  the  ghost- 
sovereign,  and  lord  of  the  moimds.  He  had  two  ravens,  to  whom  he  had 
taught  the  speech  of  man;  and  they  flew  far  and  wide  through  the  land, 
and  brought  him  the  news.  In  all  such  things  he  was  pre-eminently  wise. 
He  taught  all  these  arts  in  nmes,  and  songs  which  are  called  ^icantations, 
and  therefore  the  Asaland  people  are  called  incantation-smiths. 

Odin  imderstood  also  the  art  in  which  the  greatest  power  is  lodged,  and 
which  he  himself  practised;  namely,  what  is  called  magic.  Bv  means  of 
this  he  could  know  beforehand  the  predestined  fate*  of  men,  or  tneir  not  yet 
completed  lot;  and  also  bring  on  tne  death,  iU  luck,  or  bad  health  of  people, 
and  take  the  strength  or  wit  from  one  person  and  give  it  to  another.  But 
after  such  witchcraft  followed  such  weakness  and  anxietv  that  it  was  not 
thought  respectable  for  men  to  practise  it;  and  therefore  the  priestesses  were 
brought  up  in  this  art.  Odin  knew  finely  where  all  missing  cattle  were  con- 
cealed imder  the  earth,  and  imderstood  the  songs  by  which  tiie  earth,  the 
hills,  the  stones,  and  mounds  were  opened  to  him;  and  he  bound  those  who 
dwell  in  them  by  the  power  of  his  word,  and  went  in  and  took  what  he  pleased. 
From  these  arts  he  became  very  celebrated.  His  enemies  dreaded  hun;  his 
friends  put  their  trust  in  him,  and  relied  on  his  power  and  on  himself.  He 
taught  the  most  of  his  arts  to  his  priests  of  the  sacrifices,  and  they  came  nearest 

'  BersflBrker — so  called  from  her,  bare ;  and  serkr,  shirt ;  that  is,  bare  of  anj  shirt  of  mail, 
as  they  fought  without  armour.  The  bersaDrkers  appear  to  have  gone  into  battle  intoxicated 
with  opium,  or  some  exciting  drug ;  as  the  reaction  after  their  bersaerker  gang  was  over,  and 
their  lassitude  and  exhaustion,  prove  the  use  of  some  stimulant  previously  to  a  great  excess. « 

*  This  possibly  refers  to  boats  covered  with  skin  or  leather — the  oorade  of  the  Welsh 
and  Irish.  < 

'  OrlOg —  the  original  law,  the  primaeval  law  fixed  from  the  beginning.  It  is  corioas  that 
this  idea  of  a  predestination  existed  in  the  religion  of  Odin.  « 
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to  himself  in  all  wisdom  and  witch-knowledge.  Many  others,  however,  occu- 
pied themselves  much  with  it;  and  from  that  time  witchcraft  spread  far  and 
widte,  and  continued  long.  People  sacrificed  to  Odin,  and  the  twelve  chiefs 
from  Asaland  —  called  them  their  gods,  and  believed  in  them  lon^  after. 
From  Odin's  name  came  the  name  Audim,  which  people  gave  to  his  sons; 
and  from  Thor's  name  comes  Thorer,  also  Thorarinn;  and  also  it  is  some- 
times augmented  by  other  additions,  as  Steenthor,  or  Hafthor,  and  many 
kinds  of  alterations. 

Odin  established  the  same  law  in  his  land  that  had  been  in  force  in  Asa- 
land.  Thus  he  established  by  law  that  all  dead  men  should  be  burned,  and 
their  property  laid  with  them  upon  the  pile,  and  the  ashes  be  cast  into  the 
sea  or  buried  in  the  earth.  Thus,  said  ne,  everyone  will  come  to  Valhalla 
with  the  riches  he  had  with  him  upon  the  pile;  and  he  would  also  enjoy 
whatever  he  himself  had  buried  in  the  earth.  For  men  of  consequence  a 
mound  should  be  raised  to  their  memory,  and  for  all  other  warriors  who  had 
been  dLstingiushed  for  manhood  a  standing  stone;  which  custom  remained 
long  after  Odin's  time.  Towards  winter  there  should  be  blood-sacrifice  for  a 
good  year,  and  in  the  middle  of  winter  for  a  good  crop;  and  the  third  sacrifice 
should  be  in  summer,  for  victory  in  battle.  Over  all  Sweden  the  people  paid 
Odin  a  scatt  or  tax  —  so  much  on  each  head;  but  he  had  to  defend  the  country 
from  enemy  or  disturbance,  and  pay  the  expense  of  the  sacrifice  feasts  towards 
winter  for  a  good  year. 

Njord  took  a  wife  called  Skadi;  but  she  would  not  Uve  with  him,  but 
married  afterwards  Odin,  and  had  many  sons  by  him,  of  whom  one  was  cisdled 
Seeming;  and  of  this  Eyvind  Skaldaspiller  sings  thus: 

To  Asa's  son  Queen  Skadi  bore 
Seming,  who  dyed  his  shield  in  goie,^ 
The  giant-queen  of  xock  and  snow. 
Who  loves  to  dwell  on  earth  below. 
The  iron  pine-tree's  daughter,  she 
Spmnf  from  the  rocks  mat  rib  the  sea. 
To  Odm  bore  fall  many  a  son. 
Heroes  of  many  a  battle  won. 

To  Sseming  Earl  Hakon  the  Great  reckoned  up  his  pedigree.  This  Sweden 
they  called  \Iannheim,  but  the  Great  Sweden  thev  called  Godheim;  and  of 
Godheim  ^reat  wonders  and  novelties  were  related. 

Odin  died  in  his  bed  in  Sweden;  and  when  he  was  near  his  death  he  made 
himself  be  marked  with  the  point  of  a  spear,  and  said  he  was  going  to  God- 
heim, and  would  give  a  welcome  there  to  all  his  friends,  and  all  brave  warriors 
should  be  dedicated  to  him;  and  the  Swedes  believed  that  he  was  gone  to  the 
ancient  Asgard,  and  would  live  there  eternally.  Then  began  the  belief  in 
Odin,  and  the  callmg  upon  him.  The  Swedes  believed  that  he  often  showed 
himself  to  them  before  any  great  battle.  To  some  he  gave  victory;  others 
he  invited  to  himself;  and  they  reckoned  both  of  these  to  be  well  off  in  their 
fate.  Odin  was  burned,  and  at  his  pile  there  was  great  splendour.  It  was 
their  faith  that  the  higher  the  smoke  arose  in  the  air,  the  higher  he  would  be 
raised  whose  pile  it  was;  and  the  richer  he  would  be,  the  more  the  property 
that  was  consumed  with  him./ 

HISTORY   PARTIALLY  RECONCILED  TO  TRADITION 

The  qualities  of  this  extraordinary  man  are  the  favourite  theme  of  the 
Swedish  and  Norwegian  chroniclers.  Whether  Odin  ever  existed  —  whether 
himself  and  his  alleged  Asiatics  are  not  mere  creatures  of  the  imagination  — 
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whether  thev  are  not  purely  mythologie,  and  referrible  to  an  Asiastic  source, 
at  a  period  lost  in  the  depths  of  antiquitjr,  have  long  exercised  the  ingenuity 
of  writers.  In  matters  of  pure  history  it  is  certainly  better  to  err  on  the  side 
of  scepticism  than  of  credulity ;  but  in  the  present  instance  we  cannot  discover 
sufficient  grounds  for  the  former  opinion.    That  he  existed,  and  at  no  distant 

Eeriod  antecedent  to  the  invasion  of  England  by  the  Saxons,  is  affirmed,  alike 
y  written  testimony  and  tradition.  According  to  that  venerable  and  most 
inestimable  relic  of  antiquity,  the  Saxon  Chronicle,^  all  the  princes  of  the 
nation  derived  their  origin  from  the  deified  hero;  and  the  number  of  genera- 
tions between  him  and  the  reigning  king  are  minutely  recorded.  Thus,  from 
Odin  to  Cerdic,  495  a.d.,  are  ten  generations;  from  Odin  to  Ida,  547  a.d.,  the 
same  number;  from  Odin  to  iElla,  560  a.d.,  twelve;  from  Odin  to  Ceolwulf, 
597  A.D.,  thirteen;  from  Odin  to  Penda,  626  a.d.,  twelve;  from  Odin  to  Offa, 
755  A.D.,  sixteen;  from  Odin  to  iEthelwulf,  854  a.d.,  twenty-three  generations. 
In  all  these  lists  the  intervening  chain,  from  the  wizard  king  to  his  Saxon 
descendant,  are  carefully  specified. 

In  the  same  manner  the  series  of  northern  kings,  from  the  sons  of  Odin, 
who  were  placed  by  him  over  the  thrones  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway, 
is  progressively  detailed.  Thus,  in  Denmark,  the  generations  from  Skiold, 
the  son  of  Odin,  to  Ragnar  Lodbrok,  794  a.d.,  are  twenty-five.  In  Sweden, 
from  Njord  (the  adopted  son,  perhaps,  of  0dm)  to  Olaf,  630  a.d.,  are  twenty- 
three  generations.  In  Norway,  the  succession  of  kings  from  the  same  Njord, 
to  Harold  Harfagr,  the  first  "monarch"  of  that  coimtry,  934  a.d.,  are  twenty- 
eight.  We  think  that  these  genealogical  series,  so  carefully,  so  minutely 
Krticularised,  afford  a  presumption,  at  least,  that  the  pontiff  kmg  of  the  nortn 
th  lived  and  reigned  at  a  penod  not  very  far  distant  from  the  bu^th  of  Christ. 
Not  that  the  subject  is  without  its  difficulties.  The  events  ascribed  to  Odin's 
times  have,  by  many  writers,  been  deemed  inapplicable  to  any  century  within 
the  known  history  of  the  world.  Hence,  some  have  removed  him  to  the  age 
immediately  following  the  flood;  some,  to  the  seventh  century  after  that 
event;  some,  to  the  age  of  Darius  Hystaspes;  others,  to  that  of  Philip,  king 
of  Macedon;  others,  to  less  than  two  centuries  before  Christ;  while  another 
party  contends  that  he  was  more  recent  still,  and  that  Ariovistus,  whom 
CfiBsar  conquered,  was  one  of  his  sons.  Where  so  much  contradiction,  so  much 
absurdity  abound,  our  only  guide,  in  the  absence  of  positive  evidence,  is  rei^- 
son;  and  this  confirms  the  generally  received  opinion  that  this  personage  is  of 
far  less  antiquity  than  was  formerly  supposed.  Not  that  many  of  his  rites, 
many  of  his  notions,  many,  perhaps,  of  his  alleged  actions,  are  not  more 
ancient.  There  is,  indeed,  some  reason  to  infer  that  they  were  known  in 
Asiatic  Scythia,  a  thousand  years  before  his  time.  But  this  fate  is  not  peculiar 
to  Odin;  it  has  been  that  of  all  celebrated  men.  Whoever  has  entered  pro- 
foundly into  the  history  of  tradition  must  be  aware  that  legends  which  were 
formerly  apphcable  to  the  most  ancient  characters  were  applied  to  compara- 
tively modem  ones,  when  the  latter  had  been  dead  long  enough  to  permit  the 
imagination  to  invest  them  with  new  attributes.  Thus  many  which  have 
been  related  of  Charlemagne's  heroes  — of  Charlemagne  himself  —  of  the 
crusaders,  esjyecially  of  Coeur  de  Lion's  age,  were  once  the  glory  of  pagans, 
and  were  derived  from  a  northern  or  an  oriental  source,  tefore  Normans, 
Franks,  or  Angles  were  known. 

So  much  for  direct  and  positive  evidence,  which  is  strongly  confirmed  by 
inference.  The  Goths,  like  all  the  Scythians,  were  accustomed  to  deify  their 
deceased  heroes.  This  is  expressly  affirmed  by  several  writers,  especially  by 
Adam  of  Bremen  ;*»  and  heroes  are  mentioned,  who,  we  find,  were  deifira. 
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Thus,  Anmmus,  or  Hermann,  the  courageous  supporter  of  Germanic  inde- 
pendence against  the  Romans,  was  worshipped  as  a  god;  and  his  famous  idol, 
which  was  called,  after  his  name,  Irminsm,  drew  multitudes  of  pagans  to  the 
Isle  of  Rugen:  it  was,  indeed,  regarded  as  the  palladiimi  of  Germanic  liberty. 
The  faciUty  with  which  kings  and  heroes  were  defied  is  stUl  more  strikingly 
illustrated  in  the  life  of  St.  Anskar,  the  apostle  of  the  Scandinavians. 
Alanned  at  the  success  which  attended  the  preaching  of  that  admirable 
missionary  (this  was  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century),  the  priests  of 
the  Odinian  worship  had  recourse  to  a  bold  imposture.  By  their  contriv- 
ance a  man  suddenly  appeared  in  the  Swedish  capital,  who  affirmed  that 
he  had  just  attended  a  general  meeting  of  the  gods,  and  that  he  was  bearer 
of  a  communication  from  them  to  King  Olaf  and  his  people.  The  substance 
of  it  was  that  the  ancient  deities  had  always  been  most  indulgent  to  the 
Swedes;  that,  hitherto,  they  had  found  no  reason  to  complain  of  an  ungrateful 
return  from  their  worshippers;  that  now,  however,  there  was  a  sad  decline  in 
the  sacrifices  and  other  proofs  of  devotion ;  and  that  their  wrath  was  especially 
excited  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  deity,  of  one  peculiarly  hostile  to  the  gods 
of  the  kingdom.  "  If,"  added  they,  "  you  Swedes  really  wish  to  increase  the 
number  of  gods,  we  will  readily  admit  your  departed  king,  Eric,  to  the  honours 
of  deification." 

That  the  proposal  was  accepted,  that  a  temple  was  immediately  erected  to 
Eric,  that  his  altars  perpetually  smoked  with  sacrifices  —  are  among  the  most 
indubitable  facts  of  history.  Hence,  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the 
deification  of  Odin;  indeed,  he  could  not  have  avoided  the  honour.  One  so 
celebrated  as  he  was  —  a  great  warrior,  a  great  legislator,  the  founder  of  a 
new  empire  and  of  a  new  religion  —  assuredly  could  not  fail  to  be  invested 
with  the  same  honours  as  an  Arminius  or  an  Eric.  Indeed,  as  it  was  the 
obvious  poHcy  of  the  Asiatic  followers  of  Odin  to  represent  the  authority  of 
their  pontiff  king  and  his  successors  as  founded  on  divine,  not  on  human  sanc- 
tion, as  that  authority  was  avowedly  theocratic  —  he  must,  of  necessity,  have 
been  regarded  as  a  god,  if  not  in  his  lifetime,  immediately  after  his  decease. 
The  temporal  no  less  than  the  spiritual  government  of  Odin,  and  the  social 
superiority  of  his  immediate  followers  over  the  inhabitants  he  found  in  Sweden, 
drew  our  attention  in  former  pages.  Our  opinions  on  this  subject  are  strongly 
confirmed  by  Miinter^  as  follows: 

Odin  founded  the  empire  of  the  Svear,  which  was  originally  confined  to  a 
small  territory  around  the  Malar  Lake,  in  the  present  Swedish  province  of 
Upland,  called  the  lesser  Svfthj6d,  in  contrast  to  the  greater  Svfthj6d,  or 
Scythia,  whence  they  migrated,  and  Mannaheim,  or  the  Home  of  Man,  in  con- 
trast to  the  celestial  abode  of  Asgard.  By  degrees  the  Svear,  as  the  leading 
tribe  governed  by  the  pontiff  kings,  the  immediate  descendants  of  Odin,  and 
having  the  custo<ly  of  the  great  temple  at  Sigtun,  the  principal  seat  of  the  new 
superstition,  acquired  an  ascendancy  over  the  Goths,  who  possessed  the  more 
southern  tract  of  country  called  Gautland,  Gotland,  or  Goto-rike.  This  pre- 
cedence of  the  Svear  over  the  Goths  is  established  by  the  express  terms  of 
the  ancient  fundamental  law  of  their  joint  empire,  according  to  which  the 
**  king  was  elected  by  the  national  assembly  of  all  the  Swedes  (a  Ting  allra 
Sria),  at  the  Mora-Stone,  in  the  plain  near  Upsala,  and  the  assembly  of  all  the 
Goths  {Ting  allra  Gota)  shall  re-elect  or  confirm  him."  This  distinction 
between  the  two  tribes  is  constantly  preserved  in  the  traditions  and  annals  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  division  between  the  Svea  and  Gota-rike  is  strongly 
marked  by  a  chain  of  mountains  running  between  Sodermanland  and  Oster- 
gotland. 
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One  of  the  ancient  documents  which  throws  the  most  light  upon  the  his- 
tory of  the  heroic  age  in  the  north  is  the  Eddaic  poem,  called  Rigs-^mM.  The 
prince  of  that  name  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Skiold,  and,  according  to 
the  chronology  of  Suhm,  reigned  in  Sk4ne  about  the  end  of  the  second  centuiy 
of  the  Christian  era.  This  poem  contains  a  minute  classification  of  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  society,  personified  as  the  children  of  King  Rig,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  divided  them  into  distinct  castes,  assigning  to  each  its  respective 
rank  in  the  social  scale.  As  a  literary  composition,  it  resembles  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  poem  of  Beowulf,  and  all  other  genuine  traditionary  poems  or  romances 
of  imcivilised  nations,  in  its  unpretendmg  and  Homeric  simplicity  of  style  and 
incidents.  In  this  respect  it  has  been  justly  called  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  interesting  "manners-painting  strains"  that  have  been  preserved  and 
handed  down  to  posterity.  The  effects  of  the  original  Gothic  migration  and 
conquest  in  Scandinavia  are  here  distinctly  marked  in  the  features  of  the  slave 
caste,  descended  from  the  aboriginal  Finns,  and  distinguished  from  their 
conquerors  by  black  hair  and  complexion,  as  well  as  the  squalid  povertv  and 
misery  in  which  they  were  compelled  to  live.  The  caste  of  freemen  and  free- 
holders —  lords  of  the  soil  which  they  cultivated,  and  descended  from  the 
Grothic  conquerors,  with  their  reddish  hair,  fair  complexion,  and  all  the  traits 
which  peculiarly  mark  that  famous  race  —  is  in  like  manner  personified  in  a 
vivid  description  of  a  single  family.  Then  comes  the  caste  of  the  illustrious 
Jarls  and  the  Herser,  earls  and  barons,  who  are  distinguished  from  the  others 
by  their  still  fairer  hair  and  skin,  by  their  noble  employments  and  manners, 
from  whom  descend  the  kingly  race,  skilled  in  runic  science,  in  manly  exercises, 
and  the  military  art. 

We  have,  here,  the  early  history  of  the  Scandinavians  traced  in  a  few  lines; 
but  these  are  strongly  marked,  and  confirmed  by  all  the  traditions  of  the 
ancient  north,  respectmgthe  different  races  of  men  by  which  the  country  was 
successively  occupied.  The  first  Gothic  emigrants  subdued  the  Celto-Finnish 
tribes,  who  were  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  reduced  them  to 
servitude,  or  drove  them,  first  to  the  mountains,  and  then  to  the  desert  wilds 
and  fastnesses  of  Norrland,  Lapland,  and  Finland.  Here  the  Jotuners  or 
Jotnar,  as  they  were  called  by  their  Gothic  invaders,  continued  to  adhere  to 
the  grovelling  superstition  of  their  fathers,  which  was  that  form  of  polytheism 
which  has  been  called  fetichism,  or  the  adoration  of  beasts  and  birds,  of  stocks 
and  stones,  all  the  animate  and  inanimate  works  of  creation.  The  antipathy 
between  these  two  races,  so  continually  alluded  to  in  the  songs  and  sagas  of 
the  mythic  and  heroic  age,  is  significantly  expressed  in  the  legend  of  Njord, 
who  dwelt  by  the  sea-side,  and  Skadi,  a  mountain-njnnph  of  the  rival  race  of 
the  Jotuner,  whom  he  had  espoused.  She  very  naturally  prefers  her  native 
abode  on  the  Alpine  heights,  whilst  he  insists  on  dwelling  where  he  can  hear 
the  roar  of  the  ocean  billows.  At  last,  they  compromise  this  matrimonial 
dissension  by  agreeing  to  pass  nine  nights  alternately  among  the  moimtains, 
and  three  on  the  sea-shore.  But  Njord  soon  tires  of  this  compact,  and  vents 
his  dissatisfaction  in  a  lay  to  this  effect :  "  How  do  I  hate  the  mountain  wilds! 
I  have  only  passed  nine  nights  there;  but  how  long  and  tedious  did  they 
seem!  There  one  hears  nothing  but  the  howling  of  wolves,  instead  of  the 
sweet  notes  of  the  swan."  To  which  Skadi  extemporises  this  response: 
"  How  can  I  rest  on  the  sandy  sea-shore,  where  my  slumbers  are  every  morn- 
ing broken  by  the  hideous  screaming  of  the  seagulls?"  The  result  is  that  she 
deserts  her  husband  and  returns  to  the  mountains,  where  her  father  dwells: 
there,  snatching  up  her  bow,  and  fastening  on  her  snow-skates,  she  bounds 
over  the  hills  in  pursuit  of  the  wild  beasts. 
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Tlie  Svear,  who  migrated  with  the  historic  Odin,  acMeved  no  forcible 
conquest  over  their  national  brethren  of  the  Gothic  tribe,  by  whom  they  had 
been  preceded.  The  ascendancy  of  Odin  and  his  followers  over  their  prede- 
cessors was  acquired  and  maintained  by  superstition,  and  their  supposed 
superiority  in  mamc  and  the  other  arts  which  win  the  confidence  or  influence 
the  fears  of  a  baroarous  nation.  The  older  worship  of  the  primitive  inhabi- 
tants, and  of  their  conquerors,  was  modified  by  this  new  prophet,  who,  taking 
advantage  of  the  pre-existing  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of 
souls,  and  the  incarnation  of  divine  spirts,  so  widely  diffused  among  the 
ancient  people  of  the  earth,  pretended  to  be  the  former  Odin,  who  had  again 
descended  among  his  faithful  Goths.*  His  worship  thus  soon  supplanted  that 
of  the  more  ancient  Odin,  and  the  attributes  and  actions  of  both  were  gradu- 
ally confounded  together  in  the  apprehension  of  the  Scandinavians.  But  it 
did  not  supplant  that  of  Thor,  whom  the  primitive  people  of  the  north  regarded 
as  the  elder  and  most  beneficent  of  the  deities.  In  him  they  worshipped  the 
goodly  elements  of  nature  —  the  light,  the  heat,  and  especiall]^  the  thunder, 
shaking  and  purifying  the  atmosphere.  This  deity  was  principally  revered 
in  Norway;  and,  after  its  discovery  and  settlement,  in  Iceland:  but  he  main- 
tained his  recognised  eq[uality  with  the  other  superior  gods  even  in  the  great 
temple  of  Upsala,  the  prmcipal  seat  of  the  northern  superstition.  His  votaries 
formed  a  distinct  sect,  who  were  often  engaged  in  deadly  strife  with  the 
peculiar  worshippers  of  Odin. 

The  next  deity  in  the  Scandinavian  hierarchy  was  Frey,  who  represented 
the  prolific  powers  of  Nature,  and,  with  his  sister  Freya,  the  Venus  of  this 
mytholc^,  was  principally  revered  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Iceland;  whilst 
Odin  andhis  son,  Baldur,  were  adored  both  at  Upsala  and  Leidre  as  the  peculiar 
national  deities  of  the  Gothic  Danes  and  Svear.  The  religion  of  the  north, 
as  it  was  at  last  modified  by  this  new  dispensation,  in  the  conjoint 
adoration  of  Thor,  Odin,  and  Frey,  bore  a  strong  family  Ukeness  to  the  three 
principles  of  Shamanism,  or  the  faith  professed  by  the  votaries  of  the  Dalai 
Lama  in  central  Asia.  This  correspondence  points  most  significantly  to  its 
origin ;  and  the  filiation  of  religious  creeds  and  forms  of  worship  thus  com- 
bines with  that  of  language  to  trace  the  present  people  of  the  north  to  the 
remotest  regions  of  the  East.  ^ 

The  temporal  government  established  by  Odin  was  perpetuated  through 
his  sons.  Thus  Heimdall  was  placed  over  Skdne,  the  original  seat  of  the  Danes. 
Hamming  had  Norway.  From  another  son  sprung  the  Ynglingar,  who  reigned 
for  many  centuries  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  Skiold,  a  fourth  son,  led  a  colony 
into  2^1an(i,  which  became  the  seat  of  a  different  kingdom;  hence  the  Skiol- 
dungs,  or  tho  regal  family  of  Denmark.  And  as  to  Baldur,  he  was  the  king  of 
the  Angles,  if  any  faith  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Saxon  Chronicled  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  as  embodied  m  the  Icelandic  and  Norwegian  sagas,  and  in 
other  monuments  of  antiquity,  Odin  was  the  progenitor  of  all  the  great  dynas- 
ties of  the  north.  But  in  regard  to  some  parts  of  Norway  we  must  not  forget 
the  family  of  Nor  —  the  my thologic,  or  rather  mythic  Nor,  whose  fame  was 
so  wi<iely  spread,  and  from  whom  the  whole  country  derived  its  name.  Doubt- 
less the  native  chiefs,  those  who  descended  from  ancestors  long  antecedent  to 
Odin's  arrival,  were  proud  enough  of  their  descent,  and  too  much  attached 
to  their  ancient  religion  —  more  ancient  than  Odin^s  —  to  care  for  either  the 
Asiatic  conqueror  or  his  attendant  Drotner.    But  the  kings  of  the  iEsir,  or 

'  To  this  opinion,  sajs  Dunham,  ^  we  do  not  subscribe.  We  have  no  proof  of  the  existence 
of  two  Odins. 
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divine  race,  whose  chief  deity  was  this  very  Odin,  boasted  of  a  spiritual  pre- 
eminence, superior,  by  far,  to  then*  temporal. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  BALDUR 

But,  reverting  to  the  narrative  of  Saxo,  9  and  the  alleged  succession  of  the 
Danish  kings,  Hodur,  whom  (as  we  have  before  observed)  Gewar,  a  king  in 
Norway,  Yim  educated,  won  the  heart  of  Nanna,  the  daughter  of  his  bene- 
factor. She  had,  however,  the  misfortune  to  influence  a  divine  lover,  Baldur, 
the  son  of  Odin,  who,  like  David,  had  seen  her  in  the  bath.  As  he  knew  of 
her  attachment  to  Hodur,  he  resolved  to  remove  that  person  by  violence; 
but  the  latter  had  friends  powerful  as  those  of  his  enemy.  One  day,  while 
hunting  hi  the  mountains,  Hodur  entered  a  cloud,  and  suddenly  beheld  a 
number  of  virgins,  who,  though  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  maids  of 
Norway,  were  m  reality  the  fatal  sisters.  They  accosted  him  by  name,  told 
him  that  his  beloved  Nanna  had  smitten  the  heart  of  Baldur,  but  warned  him 
not  to  attempt  the  life  of  the  demi-god.  They  informed  him  that  they  were 
present,  unseen,  in  all  battles  —  that  they  were  the  arbiters  of  good  and  evil  — 
and  that  they  often  assisted  their  mortal  friends  when  assistance  was  most 
reauired.  Saying  this,  they  disappeared  so  quickly  that  his  eye  could  not 
follow  them. 

On  his  return,  he  related  to  Gewar  what  he  had  seen,  and  besought  the 
hand  of  Nanna.  The  old  king  had  no  objection  to  the  match;  but  he  dreaded 
the  wrath  of  Baldur,  on  whose  charmed  body  mortal  weapon  could  have  no 
effect.  He  added,  however  —  for  he  was  a  great  magician  —  that  there  was 
a  sword  kept  by  Mimring,  a  satyr  of  the  woods,  with  virtue  enough  to  slay 
the  demi-god.  The  same  being  had  bracelets,  of  efficacy  so  wonderful  as 
greatly  to  increase  the  bodily  strength  of  the  possessor.  But  how  obtain 
these  miraculous  gifts?  The  abode  of  the  satyr  was  amidst  rocks  and  snows, 
and  almost  inaccessible  to  man.  Hodur  was,  however,  to  take  his  sledge  and 
reindeer;  to  reach  the  alpine  solitudes;  to  pitch  his  tent,  so  that  the  emdow 
of  the  satyr ^s  grove  might  fall  upon  it;  and  to  watch  day  and  night,  with 
untiring  patience,  for  the  appearance  of  the  mysterious  occupant.  The 
prince  did  as  he  was  commanded;  he  fasted  and  watched,  imtil  one  night, 
feigning  to  be  asleep,  he  perceived  the  satyr  attentively  observing  his  tent. 
In  a  moment,  he  struck  the  monster,  bound  it  with  fetters,  and  threatened  to 
kill  it  if  it  did  not  surrender  the  sword  and  bracelets.  His  life  was  dearer 
than  those  treasures.  Hodur  gained  his  object,  and  returned  in  triumph  to 
the  court  of  Gewar.  The  value  of  the  treasure,  indeed,  was  too  ereat  not  to 
raise  up  rivals  for  its  possession;  and  one  king  (Gelder,  who  has  left  his 
name  to  a  well-known  Dutch  province),  sailed  with  a  powerful  armament 
against  him;  but  if  it  excited  envy,  it  also  aided  its  owner,  and  Hodur  was 
victorious. 

In  the  mean  time,  Baldur,  terrible  in  arms,  entered  the  dominions  to  obtain 
the  fair  Nanna  by  force,  should  entreaties  be  ineffectual.  But  she  was  deaf  to 
the  most  honied  flattery.  Without  betraying  her  attachment  for  Hodur, 
which  would  only  place  him  in  greater  jeopardy,  she  represented  in  strong 
colours  the  inequality  of  the  proposed  marriage.  "  The  chain  which  bound 
a  god  to  a  mortal,"  she  observed,  "could  not  be  a  lasting  chain.  When  the 
fervour  of  passion  had  subsided,  the  superior  being,  despising  his  ill-assorted 
choice,  would  at  once  dissolve  it.''  Baldur  had  recourse  to  arms;  and  he  was 
joined  by  the  army  of  the  gods,  at  the  head  of  which  were  Odin  and  Tlior. 
Here  were  fearful  odds;  but  Hodur  was  not  discouraged.    His  magic  brace- 
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lets  rendered  him  impenetrable  to  steel;  and  though  the  hammer  of  Thor 
crushed  everything  on  which  it  fell,  he  had  the  courage  to  meet  the  Scandi- 
navian thunoerer.  With  his  wonderful  sword  he  cut  off  the  handle  of  the  all- 
destructive  weapon,  so  as  to  render  it  useless;  and  the  gods,  deprived  of  their 
great  support,  took  refuge  in  flight. 

The  victory  was  complete;  the  allies  of  the  gods  were  destroyed;  their 
bodies  cast  by  the  waves  on  the  shores;  and  the  victor  performed  the  last 
rites  to  their  manes.  "Strange,"  concludes  Saxo,  "tiiat  gods  could  be  thus 
routed  by  mortals  !'*  But  he  accounts  for  the  circumstance  by  gravely 
observing  that  they  were  deities  in  human  estimation  onljr,  and  not  in  reality. 
He  evidently  regards  them  merely  as  magicians  and  priests;  wise,  indeed, 
far  beyond  human  wisdom,  but  still  mortal.  His  religion,  his  profession,  com- 
pelled him  thus  to  regard  them;  and  often,  when  he  employs  the  term  god, 
he  adds  the  saving  clause  which  we  have  just  noticed.  As  the  reward  of  his 
victory,  Hodur  obtained  the  hand  of  Nanna,  with  the  throne  of  one  part  of 
Sweden;  but  he  was  shortly  afterwards  vanquished  by  Baldur,  and  ne  lost 
the  crown  of  Denmark.  He  and  Baldur  were  dreadful  rivals.  Through  his 
love  for  Nanna,  the  latter  wasted  gradually  away.  To  procure  a  greater 
share  of  the  divine  favoiu-.  he  offered  human  sacrifices  to  Fro,  and  the  fatal 

Erecedent  was  but  too  well  imitated  by  succeeding  ages.  In  the  next  battle, 
e  was  again  the  victor,  and  his  rival  was  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  in  an 
obscure  village  of  Jutland.  Here,  unattended  and  discouraged,  Hodur  felt 
the  more  deeply  the  contrast  of  situations.  From  Jutland,  he  passed  into 
Sweden,  privately  assembled  his  staunch  adherents,  and  represented  to  them 
the  hopelessness  of  his  prospects  —  that  he  was  alike  weary  of  empire  and 
life.  Compelled,  indeed,  to  consult  his  safety  by  wandering  from  forest  to 
forest,  from  one  cavern  to  another,  he  exhibited  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
instability  of  fortime,  in  a  region  where  such  vicissitudes  were  more  frequent 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

In  this  emergency,  while  sojourning  amidst  woods  never  trod  by  man,  he 
one  day  entered  a  cave,  in  which  he  found  the  weird  sisters.  Being  asked 
what  had  brought  him  to  their  solitudes,  he  replied,  "Misfortune  in  war." 
He  bewailed  his  hard  fate,  and  asserted  that  their  predictions  had  not  been 
verified,  but  had  been  contradicted  by  the  event.  They  contended,  however, 
that  if  he  had  been  twice  put  to  flight,  he  had  inflicted  as  great  an  injury  on 
the  enemy  as  the  enemy  had  inflicted  on  him.  But  Baldur  was  on  the  throne 
of  Denmark;  what  consolation,  therefore,  could  he  receive?  He  was,  indeed, 
told  that  if  he  could  only  discover  and  appropriate  to  himself  a  certain  species 
of  food,  which  was  every  day  served  to  his  rival,  and  which  increased  that 
ri\'ar8  strength  in  a  prodigious  manner,  he  should  become  the  victor.  How 
discover  it?  But,  whatever  his  fate,  it  could  not  be  more  disastrous  than  the 
present;  and  he  again  sought  Baldur  in  arms. 

The  first  day's  fight  was  indecisive.  At  night,  he  lay  in  his  tent;  but 
sleep  refusing  to  visit  him,  he  arose  and  went  towards  the  enemy's  camp. 
There  he  saw  three  virgins  (the  purveyors  of  Baldur's  table)  leave  that  prince's 
tent.  He  accosted  them;  and  being  asked  who  he  was,  replied,  "A  harper" 
—  a  character  always  sacred  in  the  north.  As  he  was  really  expert  in  the  use 
of  the  instrument,  he  was  really  believed,  and  he  was  allowed  to  see  what  the 
mysterious  substance  was  which  had  such  miraculous  effect  on  the  body  of 
his  rival :  it  was  the  venom  of  three  snakes  which  the  virgins  daily  or  nightly 
extracted  from  the  mouths  of  the  reptiles,  and  which  they  mixed  with  the 
more  solid  food  of  Baldur.  One  of  the  maidens  wished  to  give  some  of  the 
food  to  .Hodur,  but  the  eldest  forbade  her.    All,  however,  were  so  pleased 
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with  his  minstrelsy  that  they  presented  him  with  a  belt,  which  would  ensure 
him  the  victory  over  all  his  enemies.  The  prophecy  was  soon  fulfilled. 
Possessed  of  this  belt,  in  addition  to  his  other  magical  treasures,  he  met  his 
enemy  and  gave  him  a  mortal  wound.  Like  a  true  northern  hero,  Baldur, 
being  resolved  to  die  on  the  field  of  battle,  was  carried  in  a  Utter  into  the  heart 
of  Hodur's  army;  but  he  soon  breathed  his  last  sigh.  Over  his  body  a  huge 
mound  was  erected  by  his  trooj)s.  That  treasures  of  inestimable  vdue  were 
buried  with  him  was  the  imanimous  opinion  of  posterity.  In  the  time  of 
Saxo  some  youths  one  night  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  endeavom^  to  open 
it;  but  their  ears  being  assailed  by  terrific  noises,  they  desisted,  and  fled.  All 
this,  says  the  historian,  was  unreal;  it  was  merely  the  illusion  of  ma^c. 

Respecting  the  death  and  interment  of  Baldur,  we  have  in  the  latter 
Edda<>  many  details  wholly  omitted  by  Saxo,  and  more  which  are  entirely 
dissimilar  from  his.  One  night,  this  Baldur  had  a  dream,  which  was  thought 
to  be  portentous  of  his  fate.  With  the  consent  of  the  gods  his  mother,  Freya 
or  Frigg,  called  on  fire,  water,  earth,  stones,  iron,  and  other  metals,  trees, 
animals,  birds,  reptiles,  poison,  and  all  diseases,  to  renounce  all  power  over  him; 
and  they  took  an  oath  to  that  effect.  To  try  the  efficacy  of  the  en^a^ment, 
some  of  the  gods  threw  darts  and  stones  at  him,  while  some  assailed  hmi  with 
other  weapons:  in  vain;  no  one  could  injure  him.    Seeing  this,  Loki,  the 

fjnius  of  evil,  assumed  the  disguise  of  an  old  woman,  went  to  the  palace  of 
rigg,  and  informed  her  what  the  gods  were  doing.  "Let  them  try  as  long 
as  they  please,"  was  the  reply;  "all  living  things  have  promised  to  respect 
my  son."  "Whatl"  rejoined  Loki,  whose  piupose  is  evident  enough,  "have 
all  substances,  without  exception,  thus  promised?"  "All,"  was  the  reply, 
except  one  insignificant  plant,  called  mistletoe,  which  grows  on  the  western 
side  of  Valhalla,  and  from  which,  such  is  its  feebleness,  I  exacted  no  oath." 

This  was  enough  for  Loki:  he  went  to  the  place  where  the  mistletoe  grew, 
plucked  it  up  by  the  roots,  and  returned  to  the  assembly  of  the  gods,  who 
were  still  occupied  in  the  same  diversion.  According  to  this  accoimt,  Hodur 
was  present;  but  he  was  not  a  deity,  he  was  merely  a  blind  old  man.  "Why 
dost  thou  not  join  in  the  exercise?  demanded  Loki.  "  Because  I  am  blind. 
"Take  this  trifling  reed,  and  throw  it;  I  will  guide  thine  hand;  meet  it  is  for 
us  all  to  honom*  Baldur  I "  The  missile  flew,  and  the  hero  fell  to  rise  no  more. 
The  gods  were  in  sad  consternation  at  this  event;  the  more  so  as  the  evil  was 
irreparable.  All  that  the  afflicted  father  could  now  do  was  to  pay  due  honours 
to  his  remains.  His  body  was  borne  to  the  sea  coast;  it  was  placed  in  the 
famous  ship  of  the  deceased,  which  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world;  but 
neither  0dm  nor  all  the  gods  assembled  could  move  the  vessel  into  the  waters. 
In  this  emergency,  they  had  recourse  to  a  famous  sorceress  of  the  giant  race, 
and  she  obeyed  the  call.  She  arrived  on  the  back  of  a  wild  beast,  having 
serpents  for  reins.  So  dreadful  was  this  animal,  that  it  required  four  giants 
to  hold  it  after  she  had  dismounted.  At  one  push,  Gyges  sent  the  diip  into 
the  sea;  and  so  great  was  its  velocity  that  the  earth  trembled.  The  funeral 
pile  was  then  erected  by  command  of  Odin,  and  the  body  of  Baldur's  wife, 
whom  grief  brought  to  the  grave,  laid  on  it,  close  by  his. 

Who  was  she?  TTie  Edda  expressly  calls  her  Nanna,  but  assigns  her 
another  father  than  Gewar.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the 
beautiful  confusion  so  prevdent  in  everything  connected  with  Scandinavian 
characters  and  events,  is  doubly  apparent  in  this  case  —  tJiat  the  wife  of 
Hodm*  and  Baldur  is  one  and  the  same  Nanna,  however  the  tradition  in 
regard  to  her  may  have  been  distorted.  Yet,  there  is  no  greater  confusion 
respecting  this  lady  than  there  is  respecting  Hodm*  himsell  in  the  different 
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relations  of  Saxo  and  Snorre,  the  compiler  of  the  prose  Edda.  In  the  one 
case,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  a  vigorous  young  prince;  in  the  other,  a  blind, 
feeble,  and  apparently  old  one.  This  diversity  of  narrative  arises  from  the 
diversity  of  sources  consulted  by  the  two  historians  —  the  one  confining 
himself  to  the  national  songs  of  Denmark,  the  other  consulting  the  old  Nor- 
wi^ian,  or  rather  Icelandic  traditions,  which  the  Sk^ds  had  transmitted  to 
po^erity.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  anterior  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, there  was  a  vast  body  of  legendary  lore  respecting  Odin,  his  family,  and 
his  sacerdotal  companions  —  lore  from  which  different  Skalds  took  what  they 
judged  most  interestmg  to  their  hearers.  But,  reverting  to  the  funeral  of 
Baldur,  Thor  furnished  the  consecrated  fire:  the  horse  of  the  deceased  hero 
was  placed  on  the  pyre;  and  Odin  added  his  golden  ring,  which  had  the  mirac- 
ulous virtue  of  producing  eight  other  rings  every  ninth  night.  Thus,  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  gods,  satyrs,  njrmphs,  and  cyclops,  was  the  conflagration 
effected. 

According  to  the  same  venerable  authority,  namely,  the  Edda^  of  Snorre, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  recover  the  soul  of  Baldiu-  from  the  empire  of  Hel, 
or  death.  Who  would  imdertake  the  perilous  mission?  It  was  Hermod, 
another  son  of  Odin,  that,  at  the  entreaty  of  his  mother,  saddled  Sleipnir,  the 
famous  black  steed,  moimted  him,  and  plunged  into  the  subterraneous  paths 
which  led  to  the  aoodes  of  the  dead.  This  Sleipnir  has  a  reputation  never 
before  enjoyed  by  a  quadruped.  During  the  frequent  contests  between  the 
Rods  and  the  giants  —  that  is,  between  the  Goths  and  the  Jotims  —  the 
former  were  not  always  victorious;  nor  were  they  always  sure  of  impunity 
within  their  fortress,  well  guarded  as  it  was.  One  day  an  architect  appeared 
before  them  and  proposed  to  build  them  such  a  city  that  aU  the  power  of 
Jotunheim  should  fau  against  it.  For  this  service,  however,  he  must  have 
his  reward;  and  a  splenmd  one  it  was  —  the  goddess  Freya  to  wife,  with  the 
sun  and  moon  as  her  dowrjr.  They  agreed  to  his  terms,  provided  he  did 
what  no  doubt  they  believed  impossible,  viz,  execute  the  work  himself,  within 
the  space  of  a  single  winter;  and  they  were  liberal  enough  to  allow  him  the 
use  of  his  horse.  In  a  short  time  the  gods  had  reason  to  be  alarmed;  for  the 
horse  not  only  drew  stones  of  vast  magnitude,  but  did  more  of  the  architect- 
ural work  than  the  master. 

Within  three  days  of  the  completion  of  winter  nothing  remained  but  the 
hanging  of  the  gates.  In  great  consternation  the  gods  assembled  to  consult 
by  what  means  the  ruin  impending  might  be  averted.  As  the  covenant 
between  them  and  the  architect  had  been  advised  by  Loki,  they  menaced  him 
^nth  death  unless  he  discovered  some  expedient  to  save  them.  Loki,  who 
has  sometimes  been  called  the  Scandinavian  devil,  was  fond  of  mischief;  but 
he  was  fonder  still  of  his  life :  and  that  very  night  he  caused  a  mare  to  issue 
from  a  forest  and  neigh  amorously.  Sleipnir,  hearing  the  sound,  left  the  work 
to  pursue  the  mare,  while  the  architect  followed  to  recover  his  horse.  Thus 
the  whole  night  was  lost.  The  architect  now  perceived  that  he  must  trust 
to  himself.  He  assumed  his  natural  size,  and  there  he  stood,  a  veritable  giant 
—  the  everlasting  enemy  of  the  gods!  They  did  not  allow  him  to  finish  the 
work;  but,  regardless  of  their  oaths,  which  in  their  opinion  were  not  binding 
when  made  to  a  giant,  they  called  on  Thor  to  dash  out  his  brains  with  the 
awful  mallet.  In  the  meantime  the  mysterious  horse  remained  with  the 
mare,  and  the  issue  of  the  connection  was  Sleipnir  with  eight  feet  —  the  most 
exodlent  of  all  the  animals  ever  possessed  by  gods  or  men. 

Such  was  the  animal  on  which  Hermod  descended  to  the  regions  of  Hel. 
The  description  of  his  journey  is  highly  poetical.    Diu^ing  nine  days  and  as 
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many  nights,  he  travelled  down  the  precipitous  way  —  often  abrupt  —  along 
the  sides  of  yawning  gulfs  —  through  rugged  vaUeys;  and  everything  was 
involved  in  so  great  a  darkness  that  he  was  obliged  to  grope,  or  trust  to  the 
instinct  of  his  wondrous  beast.  At  length  he  reached  a  nver,  the  bridge  of 
which  was  kept  by  a  virgin  called  Modguder.  She  inquired  his  name,  his  race, 
his  family;  and  expressed  her  surprise  at  his  weight.  "But  yesterday,"  she 
oteerved,  "and  three  legions  of  dead  rode  over  this  bridge;  yet  all  together 
did  not  shake  it  as  much  as  thou  alone.  But  thou  nasi  not  the  look  of 
one  dead.  What  brings  thee  here?"  He  replied,  "I  am  in  search  of  my 
brother  Baldur;  hast  thou  seen  him  pass?"  "I  have:  he  rode  over  the 
bridge:  the  path  to  Hecate's  dark  abode  is  still  downwards,  towards  the 
northi" 

On  he  rode  until  he  came  to  the  gates  of  hell,  which  were  closed  to  all  but 
the  dead.  But  he  was  not  discouraged;  plimging  his  spurs  into  his  wondrous 
horse,  he  cleared  the  gate,  and  proceeded  into  a  hall  of  vast  extent.    Here  he 

Eerceived  his  brother,  who  filled  the  most  honourable  place.  But  far  less 
onourable  was  it  than  the  meanest  in  Valhalla,  which  Baldur  could  not  enter 
because  it  had  not  been  his  good  fortune  to  die  in  battle.  It  is,  however, 
some  consolation  for  us,  poor  mortals,  to  perceive  that  hospitality  is  not  for- 
gotten in  the  gloomy  regions  below.  Hermod  remained  the  whole  night; 
and  the  next  morning  he  acquainted  Hel  with  the  anxiety  of  the  gods,  of 
men,  of  all  nature,  for  the  return  of  Baldur,  and  besought  her  to  permit  it. 
She  seemed  to  doubt  whether  the  mourning  for  the  hero  was  so  luuversal  as 
he  had  represented;  but,  to  place  the  matter  beyond  dispute,  she  repUed  that 
if  all  objects,  inanimate  no  less  than  animate,  would  weep  for  him,  the  request 
of  the  gods  should  be  granted.  Hermod  accordingly  rose  to  depart.  By 
Nanna  he  was  intrusted  with  several  presents  for  Frigg,  his  mother:  from 
Baldur  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  ring  (no  doubt  the  one  which  had  been  placed  in 
the  funeral  pile!)  to  their  father  Odin.  He  was  then  escorted  to  me  outer 
gate  as  if  he  had  been  a  favoured  guest  just  leaving  the  palace  of  an  earthly 
sovereign.  On  reaching  Asgard,  where  Odin  then  was,  he  acquamted  the  gods 
with  the  message  of  Hel.  By  their  advice  agents  were  sent  through  all  crea- 
tion, praying  everything  to  weep  for  Baldur.  By  everything  was  the  mandate 
obeyed,  except  by  one  old  sorceress,  who  refused  to  weep,  and  said  that  Hd 
must  keep  her  prey. 

But  in  the  elder  or  poetical  Edda  —  that  erroneously  attributed  to  Ssemund 
the  Wise,  which  in  compilation  is  antecedent  a  full  century  to  Snorre's  — 
the  journey  to  the  shades  is  attributed  to  Odin  himself.  When  it  was  under- 
taken. Baldur  was  yet  alive,  but  dreams  and  portents  afficted  him;  and,  after 
consulting  the  fates.  Odin  mounted  his  steed,  Sleipnir,  and  descended  in  dark- 
ness towards  the  aoode  of  Hel,  where  a  celebrated  prophetess  had  been  long 
interred.  He  met  the  terrible  dog  which  the  Greeks  preserved  in  their  mythol- 
ogy, and  which,  with  bloody  jaws,  barked  loudly  as  he  passed  along.  Down- 
wards he  went,  the  earth  trembling  beneath  his  steed,  until  he  reached  the 
lofty  hall  of  Hel.  From  the  eastern  gate  he  proceeded  to  the  spot  where  be 
knew  the  tomb  of  the  prophetess  was  to  be  found.  Turning  himself  towards 
the  north,  he  then  conunenced  the  fatal  incantation,  and  placed  in  order  the 
mystic  rhymes.  Many  were  the  words  of  might  wnich  he  uttered,  until  be 
forced  the  imwilling  prophetess  to  raise  her  hem,  and  to  speak  in  the  language 
of  men. 

"  What  unknown  mortal  is  he  who  has  thus  disturbed  my  repose?  Bleached 
by  the  snow,  beaten  by  the  winds,  drenched  by  the  rains,  have!  long  remained 
—  long  here  I  have  been  in  the  arms  of  death."    "  Vegtam  is  my  name^  the 
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son  of  Valtam.  *  Tell  me  the  secrets  of  hell,  and  I  will  tell  thee  what  passes 
on  earth.  For  whom  are  these  costly  benches,  for  whom  these  golden  couches 
prepared?"  "This  tempered  mead,  this  liquid  nectar  awaits  the  arrival  of 
baldiir.  Sorrowful  are  the  sons  of  heaven.  Unwillingly  have  I  spoken;  now 
my  lips  shall  be  closed."  "Listen,  prophetess,  for  I  must  know  the  whole. 
Vfhose  hand  shall  deprive  Odin's  son  of  life?"  "That  of  Hodur:  he  the 
bruiser  shall  be  of  Odin's  son,  the  spoiler  of  Baldur's  life!  Unwillingly  have  I 
spoken;  now  my  lips  shall  be  closed." 

"  Listen,  prophetess,  for  I  must  know  the  whole.  Who  shall  revenge  on 
Hddur  the  death  of  the  hero  —  who  shaU  bear  the  smiter  of  Baldur  to  the 
funeral  pyre?"  "Rinda,  a  virgin  of  the  west,  shall  bear  a  son  by  Odin;  he, 
when  only  one  ni^ht  old,  shall  slay  the  murderer.  His  hands  he  shall  not  wash, 
nor  his  head  shml  he  comb,  until  he  bears  to  the  funeral  pvre  the  enemy  of 
Baldur.  Unwillingly  have  I  spoken;  now  my  lips  shall  be  closed."  " Listen, 
prophetess,  for  I  must  know  the  whole.  Who  are  these  damsels  that  weep  at 
pleasure  and  raise  their  covered  heads  on  high?*  Say  this  only,  and  tnou 
ma^^est  sleep."  "Ah!  no  wandering  spoiler  art  thou,  as  I  have  hitherto 
behevcd:  well  do  I  know  thee  for  Odin,  the  preserver  of  nations!"  "And 
thou  art  not  Vala;  no  prophetess  art  thou;  but  the  mother  of  the  three  infernal 
furies! "  " Odin,  ride  oack  to  thine  house,  and  there  command!  Never  again 
wiU  I  be  consulted  by  the  living  until  Loki  shall  break  loose  from  his  fetters. 
and  the  dreaded  twilight  of  the  gods  arrive!"  Such  is  the  dark  poetical 
legend  which  the  genius  of  the  poet  Gray  has  inmiortalised.  It  is  among  the 
most  imaginative  efforts  of  the  Scandinavian  muse. 

THE  RULE  AND  WORSHIP  OF  ODIN 

According  to  Saxo,^  it  was  not  the  mystic  Vala,  but  Rostiof,  king  of  the 
Finns,  who  wretold  that  Odin's  son,  by  Rinda,  should  avenge  the  death  of 
Baldur.  That  Odin,  who  was  esteemed  chief  of  the  gods,  should  be  less 
prescient  than  a  Finnish  king,  may  appear  strange;  but  this  term  god  fre- 
quently means  no  more  than  Goth,  and  the  chief  of  the  gods  means  only  the 
head  of  the  pontifical  college  established,  first  in  Asia,  and  next  in  Sweden. 
And  we  must  remember  that  the  Finns  were  expressly  declared  to  be  un- 
rivalled in  magic,  at  least  in  that  dark  magic  which  sought  the  injury  of  man- 
kind. Yet  Odm  was  equally  malignant.  He  could  not  rest  until  he  had  dis- 
covered the  maiden  whose  offspnng  was  thus  predestined  to  accomplish  his 
purpose.  This  Rinda  was  a  princess,  and,  consequently,  demanded  more  atten- 
tion than  one  of  humbler  birth.  The  disguises  which  he  successively  assumed 
at  her  father's  court;  his  frequent  repulses  by  her;  his  numerous  stratagems, 
and  his  ultimate  triumph  under  the  character  of  a  physician  are  gravely  related 
by  the  venerable  historian  of  Denmark.  His  conduct  on  these  occasions  was 
so  unworthy  of  a  god  that  his  colleagues  at  Byzantium  (or  we  should  rather 
suppose  Asgard)  removed  him  for  a  time  from  their  society,  deprived  him  of 
his  supernatural  powers,  degraded  him  to  the  level  of  mortals,  and  sentenced 

>  The  DAines  are  mjthologic,  or  rather  abstract :  Vegtam,  the  Spoiler ;  Valtam,  Slaughter. 

^Hx^eriarro  maeyiar 
jSr  ai  mimi  grata 
Ok  a  himin  Verpa 
Halsa  Ska/utvmf 

The  passage  is  a  dark  one.  It  probably  aUades  to  the  custom  of  the  northern  women,  who 
uDcoTered  their  heads  to  mourn.  These  damsels  did  not  uncover  ;  thej  could  weep  at  pleasure, 
that  is.  they  were  not  afflicted.  Were  they  the  fatal  sisters,  who  cannot  be  expected  to  feel 
sympathy  for  mortals  ?    And  was  Vala  their  mother  7 
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him  to  exile  —  a  doom  which  he,  therefore,  suffered  a  second  time,  though  on 
the  former  occasion  it  had  been  self-imposed. 

All  this,  in  plain  English,  means  that  he  was  expelled  from  the  college  of 
priests.  This  natural  explanation  is  confirmed  bv  tne  statement  that,  in  ten 
years,  the  gods,  pitying  his  suJBFerings,  or  perhaps  bribed  by  flattery  and  costly 
gifts,  restored  him  to  all  his  former  privileges.  Lest  the  public  worship  should 
sustain  any  injury,  his  place  had  been  supplied  by  one  Oiler,  a  priest  so  expert 
in  magic  that  he  could  cross  the  seas  on  a  bone;  but  this  usurper  was  slain  by 
the  Swedes,  just  as  Mi  to  thin  had  been  slain.  In  the  mean  time  Bo,  the  issue 
of  Odin's  connection  with  Rinda,  grew  up,  and  was  entrusted  by  the  father 
with  the  sacred  task  of  revenge.  Accordingly  he  advanced  against  the  Danish 
king.  Hodur  foresaw  his  doom;  and,  in  an  assembly  of  chiefs,  he  prevailed 
on  them  to  elect  his  son,  Runi,  for  his  successor.  In  the  battle  which  followed 
destinv  was  fulfilled:  he  fell  bv  the  hand  of  Bo;  but  the  victor  also  received  a 
mortal  wound  and  died  the  following  day. 

All  that  we  have  further  to  sajr  respecting  Odin,  in  this  place,  may  be 
despatched  in  a  few  words.  Perceiving  his  end  approach,  he  marked  his  body 
with  a  sword,  probably  to  denote  the  advantage  of  dying  by  that  weapon; 
and  declared  that  he  was  going  to  Godheim  or  paradise,  where  he  should  joy- 
fully receive  his  people.  The  Swedes  were  persuaded  that  he  was  returned 
to  Asgard  to  enjoy  eternal  life;  and  in  this  belief  his  worship  was  renewed 
and  enlarged.  In  time  of  war,  and  before  great  battles,  he  often  appeared  to 
them,  promising  victory  to  some,  inviting  others  to  his  hall  —  in  both  respects 
the  harbinger  of  good.  After  death  he  was  placed  on  the  fimeral  pyre,  and 
burned  witn  exceeding  pomp.  His  followers  believed  the  higher  the  smoke 
ascended  the  higher  would  be  his  place  among  the  gods;  and  that  the  more 
abundant  the  riches  consumed  with  him  the  ncher  he  would  be  in  the  other 
world. 

From  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Snorre,  Saxo  Grammaticus,  and  the 
two  Eddas,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  in  regard  to  the  true  character  of 
Odin.  He  was  evidently  a  conqueror,  a  king,  a  priest,  a  lawgiver,  and  an  adept 
in  the  superstitious  practices  of  his  age.  Endued  with  commanding  talents 
and  an  unmeasured  ambition,  he  was  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  circum- 
stances in  a  degree  seldom  attained  by  mortals.  Perceiving  the  success  wluch 
attended  his  views,  and  the  veneration  in  which  his  wisdom  was  held,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  ascribe  both  to  the  peculiar  favour  of  the  gods,  from  whom^  like 
most  of  the  Scythian  princes,  he  boasted  of  his  descent.  As  he  was  of  divine 
race,  why  should  he  not  participate  in  the  privileges  of  divinity?  Short, 
indeed,  is  the  transition  from  veneration  to  actual  worship;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  even  in  his  lifetime,  this  artful  pontiff  kmg  had  altars  smok- 
ing in  his  honour.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  he  was  often  regarded  as  a 
mortal,  not  merely  in  his  own  age  but  in  subsequent  ages;  that  the  words 
giants  and  gods  are  to  be  understood  of  the  original  possessors  of  the  soil,  the 
mvading  Goths,  the  dominant  caste  which  arrogated  to  itself  the  sacerdotal 
and  regal  functions,  and  thus  preserved  its  empire  over  the  barbarous,  enslaved 
population. 

It  was  some  time  after  his  death  before  his  worship  was  general  in  the 
north;  and  never  would  it  have  been  general  had  he  not  been  esteemed  the 
god  of  war,  the  deity  above  all  others  dear  to  the  ferocious  Northmen.  Even 
as  it  is,  he  did  not  hold  the  highest  rank  in  the  worship  of  all  the  Scandina- 
vian nations.  The  Norwegians  held  him  inferior  to  Thor.  Still  he  is  by  far 
the  most  remarkable  person  that  ever  took  advantage  of  human  credulity. 
Over  a  considerable  portion  of  Europe  his  worship  was  extended;  and  it  was 
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not  a  transitory  worship:  for  it  prevailed,  in  Germany,  far  into  the  ninth 
century;  in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  a  century  later;  and  in  some  parts  of 
Norway  it  was  not  extinct  in  the  twelfth.  Of  the  religion  which,  however,  he 
founded,  or  which  he  incorporated  with  the  superstition  already  subsisting 
on  his  arrival  in  the  north,  we  shall  speak  in  a  future  chapter. 

THE  HABILET  OF  HISTORY!    DIFFICULTIES  OF  CHRONOLOGY 

On  the  death  of  Hodur,  the  sceptre  of  Denmark,  or  rather  of  a  portion  of 
Denmark,  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  son  Rorik.  The  name  of  this  prince 
is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  the  alleged  events  on  which  the  tragedy  of 
Handel  is  founded  happened  in  his  reign.  According  to  S8lxOj9  Hamlet  [or 
Amleth]  was  not  the  son  of  a  Danish  king.  His  father  was  Horvendm, 
governor  of  Jutland,  a  famous  pirate  and  va^al  of  Rorik;  but  the  authority 
was  not  imdivided:  it  was  shared  by  Fengo,  brother  of  HorvendiU.  Fengo 
did  nothing  to  merit  the  favour  of  Rorik;  but  HorvendiU  was  so  valiant  and 
able  that  he  was  honoured  with  the  hand  of  Gerutha,  or  Gertrude,  daughter 
of  the  Danish  king.  F^m  this  marriage  spnmg  Amleth,  whose  history  is  so 
famous  in  the  traoitions  of  Denmark.  Fengo  could  not,  without  envy,  behold 
the  good  fortime  of  his  brother:  envy  led  to  hatred,  and  hatred  to  fratricide. 
After  this  deed  he  married  the  widowed  Gerutha,  and  succeeded  to  the  whole 
government  of  Jutland. 

Amleth  was  no  inattentive  observer  of  these  events.  As  a  pa^an,  his 
first  duty  was  to  revenge  his  father's  death:  a  duty  to  the  force  of  wnich  his 
unde  was  fully  alive,  and  watchful  to  frustrate  it.  Spies  being  set  on  all  his 
actions,  he  feigned  madness;  he  painted  his  face,  put  on  a  strange  garb,  and 
uttered  the  most  ridiculous  things.  Frequently  was  he  to  be  seen  on  the 
bearUi,  seated  among  the  ashes  and  making  wooden  hooks,  which  he  hardened 
by  the  heat.  His  madness,  however,  had  method  in  it;  and  some  of  his 
replies,  ridiculous  as  they  seemed,  made  the  experienced  doubt  whether  he 
should  be  classed  among  the  wisest  or  the  most  foolish  of  mankind.  "For 
what  purpose  are  these  nooks?"  was  one  day  demanded  of  him.  "For  the 
revenge  of  my  father! ''  was  the  answer.  As  nobody  could  see  how  they  could 
effect  that  purpose,  he  was  ridiculed  by  all  but  the  discerning,  who  supposed 
that  beneath  this  ostentatious  display  of  insanity  a  profound  object  was  con- 
cealed. Among  these  was  Jarl  Fengo,  who,  wishing  to  prove  whether  the 
suspicions  were  well  or  ill-founded,  had  recourse  to  an  expedient.  The  dis- 
position of  the  prince  was  exceedingly  amatory;  and  it  was  thought  that, 
if  a  young  handsome  female  were  sent  to  him,  he  would  betray  himself.  The 
meeting  was  to  be  eflfected  in  a  wood,  and  spies  were  to  be  placed  near  him. 

On  the  day  appointed,  he  was  commanded  to  ride  into  a  forest.  As  usual, 
he  mounted  with  his  face  to  the  tail,  which  he  held  in  lieu  of  a  bridle.  There 
he  found  the  woman;  and  would  have  immediately  betrayed  himself,  had 
not  his  foster-brother  obscurely  hinted  that  he  should  beware.  The  way  in 
which  this  intimation  was  communicated,  like  many  other  parts  of  Saxo's 
narrative,  is  too  gross  for  translation.  Enough  to  know  that  Amleth  was 
made  to  understand  the  danger  of  his  situation.  Among  his  virtues,  chastity 
was  not  to  be  reckoned;  and  though  the  instances  of  ite  violation  cannot  be 
recorded  in  these  times,  we  may  observe  that,  even  on  the  occasion  before  us, 
he  indidged  his  propensity,  and  was  cunning  enough  to  conceal  it.  Fengo, 
therefore,  was  disappointed;  but  by  the  advice  of  a  friend  he  had  recourse  to 
another  expedient.  Under  the  pretext  of  a  long  absence  on  aflfairs  of  moment, 
he  left  the  palace,  and  provided  that  Amleth  should  be  brought  into  the 
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mother's  presence.  whUe  a  spy,  unknown  to  both,  should  be  near  them,  to 
hear  every  word  that  he  should  utter.  If  he  had  any  reason  left,  it  was  not 
doubted  he  would  be  commimicative  with  one  whom  he  loved,  and  who  he 
knew  would  never  betray  him.  At  the  time  appointed,  the  courtier  hastened 
to  the  apartment,  where  mother  and  son  were  to  meet,  and  hid  himself  under 
a  heap  of  straw  that  accidentally  lay  there  —  a  curious  illustration  of  domestic 
economy  in  that  age.  Immediately  afterwards,  Amleth  and  Gerutha  arrived; 
but  the  former  was  too  much  aware  of  the  dangers  which  involved  him  to 
indulge  in  rational  conversation  with  his  mother,  until  he  had  examined  the 
locality.  Imitating  the  crowing  of  a  cock  —  an  imitation  In  which  he  was 
singularly  successfm  —  and  waving  his  arms  as  if  they  were  wings,  he  leaped 
on  the  straw,  and  was  immediately  sensible  that  something  lay  beneath.  With 
his  sword  he  despatched  the  intruder.  After  this  act,  while  his  mother  was 
bewailing  his  supposed  insanity,  he  fiercely  upbraided  her  for  her  incestuous 
marriage  with  the  miu-derer  of  ner  first  husband.  Thia  double  crime  he  did 
not  assail  exactly  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  drama,  but  in  one  more 
conformable  with  the  barbarism  of  the  age,  that  is,  in  one  of  exceeding  coarse- 
ness. 

His  remonstrances  are  said  to  have  kindled  the  sparks  of  virtue  in  her 
heart;  but  the  sequel  ill  corresponded  with  this  moral  intention,  or  with  the 
refined  character  which  the  dramatist  has  given  him.  The  man  whom  he  had 
killed  he  cut  in  pieces,  boiled  the  members,  and  threw  them  into  the  sewer 
to  be  eaten  by  the  swine.  When  Fengo  returned,  great  was  his  surprise  to 
find  that  his  courtier  had  disappeared  —  that  not  the  slightest  trace  of  him 
could  be  discovered.  One  day  Amleth,  who  was  regarded  as  no  more  than  a 
motley  fool,  and  to  whom  questions  were  put  for  amusement  only,  being 
asked  what  had  become  of  his  uncle's  friend,  replied,  "  He  fell  into  the  com- 
mon sewer,  and  being  unable  to  extricate  himself,  was  foimd,  and  eaten  by 
the  swine!''  His  reply  furnished  some  amusement  to  the  hearers,  who 
regarded  it  as  a  good  motley  invention.  They  did  not  know  that  on  aU  occa- 
sions, whether  grave  or  trivial,  Amleth  spoke  the  truth. 

But  if  the  multitude  were  thus  deluded,  Fengo  was  not.  For  his  own 
safety  he  felt  that  the  youth  must  be  removed;  but  to  efifect  this  some  man- 
agement was  required.  He  would  not  exasperate  his  wife,  still  less  the  sov- 
ereign of  Denmark,  by  openly  executing  the  prince.  The  deed  must  be  secret, 
and  done  by  other  than  native  hancfe  —  namely,  by  those  of  the  En^ish 
kin^,  who,  we  are  gravely  assured,  was  a  tributary  of  Denmark.  Before 
Amleth's  departure,  he  privately  desired  his  mother,  in  one  year  from  that 
time,  to  celebrate  his  funeral  obsequies;  assuring  her,  however,  that  he  would 
in  one  year  return.  Two  creatures  of  Fengo  were  his  companions.  One 
night,  while  they  were  buried  in  sleep,  he  examined  their  ba^age,  and  found, 
carved  on  wood,  the  mandate  to  the  English  king.  With  his  usual  cunning, 
he  erased  a  portion  of  the  characters;  and  so  altered  the  rest,  that  the  foreign 
kinff  was  to  put  his  two  companions  to  death,  but  to  show  every  possime 
kindness  towards  himself,  and  even  to  give  him  the  hand  of  an  English  prin- 
cess. On  their  arrival  in  England,  they  presented  their  wooden  mandate, 
which  they  were  unable  to  read;  and  were  invited,  with  much  parade  of 
hospitality,  to  the  royal  table.  But  while  the  two  messengers  were  thus 
deluded,  Amleth  was  received  with  much  respect.  The  more  curious  reader 
may  consult  the  venerable  authority  before  us  for  an  account  of  what  passed 
at  the  Enriish  court  —  an  account  as  minute  as  it  is  romantic. 

To  be  orief:  the  two  messengers  were  executed;  and  Amleth,  whose 
wisdom  was  so  much  admired,  obtained  the  hand  of  the  monarch's  daughter. 
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He  [Nnetended,  however,  to  be  much  affected  by  the  death  of  his  companions; 
and,  to  pacify  him,  the  king  save  him  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold,  which 
he  melted  and  inclosed  in  the  nollow  of  two  walking  sticks.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  year,  he  obtained  leave  to  revisit  his  native  country;  but,  of  all  his 
riches,  he  took  only  the  staves  which  contained  the  gold.  On  reaching 
Jutland,  he  assumed  his  own  motley  garb,  and  reached  the  house  of  his  imcle 
at  the  very  time  his  funeral  rites  were  performed.  At  first,  his  sudden  appear- 
ance terrified  the  domestics  and  guests;  but  terror  yielded  to  mirth  when  they 
saw  him  resume  his  motley  character.  "Where  are  your  two  companions? 
demanded  they.  "Here  they  are!"  was  his  reply,  as  he  produced  his  two 
sticks.  Soon  he  joined  the  cup-bearers;  and  as  his  long  flowing  garments 
interfered  with  his  activity,  he  girt  his  sword  round  him,  but  it  had  no  scab- 
bard; and  to  impress  all  the  guests  with  a  stronger  notion  of  his  insanity,  he 
frequently  grasped  the  blade  until  the  blood  flowed  from  his  fingers.  Little 
did  they  suspect  his  object  in  thus  descending  to  the  meanest  occupation:  it 
was  to  make  all  of  them  drunk,  and  then  to  exact  his  revenge.  So  well  did 
he  succeed  in  the  first  intention,  that  most  of  them,  being  imable  to  stagger 
from  the  apartment,  were  compelled  to  remain  all  night  in  the  hall  of  enter- 
tainment. 

At  length,  all  being  buried  in  sleep,  he  cut  off  the  cords  which  supported 
a  hugp  curtain  that  occupied  the  whole  room :  as  it  fell  on  the  drunken  sleepers, 
by  his  wooden  hooks  he  fastened  it  in  many  places  to  the  ground;  and  draw- 
ing the  cords  over  the  curtain,  so  boimd  them  by  knots  and  hooks  as  to  bid 
defiance  to  the  efforts  of  drunken  men.  Startled  by  the  weight  no  less  than 
by  the  sudden  difficulty  of  breathing,  they  strove  to  raise  the  curtain,  but  in 
vain;  it  was  too  well  secured  to  be  moved.  In  this  state  they  were  soon 
enveloped  in  flames,  which  consumed  them  and  the  palace.  Fengo  retired 
to  his  bedroom,  and  fell  asleep:  he  was  awakened  by  Amleth,  who,  after 
upbraiding  him  for  hjs  various  crimes,  put  him  to  death.  He  then  flew  to  a 
safe  retreat  to  watch  the  progress  of  events.  Great  was  the  surprise  of  the 
Jutes  at  this  disaster;  but,  as  Fengo  was  a  tsrrant,  the  majority  were  not 
displeased.  Amleth,  therefore,  reappeared;  surrounded  himself  with  those 
whom  he  knew  to  be  attached  to  the  interests  of  his  family;  sought  the  public 
assembly;  and,  by  his  eloquence,  so  wrought  on  the  people,  that  they  unani- 
mously declared  him  the  successor  of  Fengo. 

In  the  remaining  adventures  of  Amleth  —  all  equally  wonderful  with  the 
preceding  —  we  cannot  enter.  Whoever  may  wish  to  read  his  subsequent 
visit  to  Britain;  his  marriage  with  a  second  wife,  the  queen  of  Scotland;  his 
quarrel  with  the  British  king,  the  father  of  his  first  wife;  his  domestic  life 
with  both  in  his  hereditary  government  of  Jutland;  his  war  with  Vikletus, 
king  of  Denmark,  the  successor  of  his  grandfather,  Rorik;  his  death  in  battle; 
and  the  facility  with  which  the  idol  of  his  heart,  his  second  wife,  passed  into 
the  arms  of  the  victor,  must  consult  the  venerable  Saxo. 

We  have  no  wish  to  pursue  farther  the  list  of  Danish  kings,  who,  according 
to  Saxo,  reimed  prior  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  Some  of  them,  probably, 
never  reimed  at  all.  Others,  certainly,  reigned  after  that  event.  Others, 
again,  ruled  at  the  same  time,  over  different  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  The 
reigns  of  many  whom  Saxo  places  before  the  Christian  era  are  identical  with 
thoee  which  the  best  Danish  writers  regard  as  posterior;  and  the  actions 
attributed  to  both  are  substantially  the  same.  All  writers  admit  that  Den- 
mark had  no  monarch  before  Skiold,  the  son  of  Odin;  indeed,  it  had  none  for 
some  generations  afterwards:  for  there  is  room  to  believe  that  even  his  author- 
ity was  more  of  a  sacerdotal  than  of  a  temporal  character.    In  virtue  of  this 
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character  he  might,  and  probably  did,  claim  a  twofold  sovereignty  over  the 
peninsula  and  islands;  but  that  sovereignty  was  never  virtually  exercised  — 
it  was  one  merely  nominal. 

Several  of  the  islands  had  their  separate  governors,  whom  Saxo  calls  kings; 
and  Jutland,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  sketch  of  Amleth's  life,  had  them  also. 
The  men  whom  personal  qualities  elevated  above  the  rest  became  cluefs; 
and  when  one  chief  had  others  subject  to  him,  he  assumed  the  r^al  tide. 
There  were  kings  of  various  kinds.  We  read  of  petty  kings  (sma-Jwnungwr^ 
or  fyUce-konungyrJ;  of  sea  kings,  island  kings,  and  cape  kings.  The  name  of 
the  last  may  require  an  explanation.  They  were  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  pirate  chiefs,  who  lived  in  caverns  or  in  huts  near  the  promontories,  ready, 
at  any  moment,  to  sally  forth  and  seize  the  unsuspecting  mariner.  Thus 
there  were  kings  enough  scattered  over  the  seas,  the  forests,  the  mountains, 
the  maritime  coasts  of  the  north.  Probably  all  those  in  the  Danish  islands 
might  yield  a  nominal  homage,  at  least,  to  the  one  that  reigned  in  Ski^e  in 
Zealand.  But  no  dependence  whatever  can  be  placed  on  the  list  of  Danish 
kings  prior  to  what  we  now  call  the  historic  times  —  that  is,  to  about  tiie 
eighth  century  of  our  era. 

But  later  writers  have  made  sad  work  with  this  list.  They  contend  that 
some  of  the  names  are  altogether  fabulous;  that  Skiold  reigned  only  forty 
years  before  Christ;  Prode  I,  thirty-five  years  after  Christ;  Wermimd,  one 
himdred  and  fifty;  Roe  and  Helge,  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  The 
truth,  however,  is  that,  while  no  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the  genealogical 
series  of  the  former,  very  little  is  due  to  the  latter.  The  whole,  prior  to  the 
eighth  century,  is  one  mass  of  confusion.  If  the  names  of  many  princes  are 
to  be  foimd,  not  merely  in  the  earliest  writers  of  the  north,  but  on  runic 
inscriptions,  no  power  of  criticism  can  fix  the  period  in  which  they  reigned. 
All  is  pure  conjecture;  and  one  system  is  preferable  to  another  only  so  ^  as 
it  is  more  reconcileable  to  common  sense.  Yet.  while  we  thus  reject  some  of 
the  ancient  sovereigns  whom  Saxo  and  the  elder  chroniclers  have  handed 
down  to  us,  we  are  not  so  sceptical  as  to  reject  the  majority.  If,  prior  to 
Odin's  arrival,  the  north  had  no  monarchs,  it  had  kings,  or,  if  the  leader 
pleases,  chiefs,  whose  office  was  sometimes  hereditary,  sometimes  elective.  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  more  accurate  to  say  that,  while  they  succeeded  by  hered- 
itary right  to  the  domains  of  their  predecessors,  as  generals  and  jud^,  they 
were  elected  by  the  free-born  warriors.  Of  these  some  were,  beyond  aU 
doubt,  elevated  into  monarchs  by  tradition;  from  tradition  they  passed  into 
the  songs  of  the  skalds*  and  from  these  songs  their  memory  was  perpetuated 
by  the  old  chroniclers.^ 


CHAPTER  n 
THE  AGE  OF  THE  VIKINGS 

[To  1050  A.D.] 
THE   ANCTENT  KINGS  OF  SWEDEN 

After  briefly  relating  the  legend  of  Odin,  the  Ynglinga  Saga^  proceeds  to 
deduce  the  history  of  the  dynasty  of  that  name  in  Sweden,  during  the  first 
seven  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Of  the  sovereigns  descended  from 
Magog  who  are  alleged  to  have  reigned  before  that  epoch,  no  record  worthy 
of  credit  has  been  preserved,  nor  of  the  events  that  took  place  prior  to  the 
death  of  Gylfe,  when  the  crown  was  transferred  to  the  sacrea  line  of  the 
YngUngs.  We  shall  therefore  entirely  discard  those  lists  of  primeval  mon- 
archs,  who  could  only  be  local  chiefs,  or  petty  rulers,  alternately  the  con- 
querors and  the  vassals  of  each  other,  and  adopt  the  theory  of  commencing 
from  the  arrival  of  Odin,  as  accredited  by  the  most  judicious  and  enlightened 
of  the  old  Northern  annalists  —  our  only  guides  through  a  long  period  of 
darkness  and  fable.^  The  following  table  represents  the  names  ana  number 
of  the  kin^,  in  the  order  of  their  succession,  who  reigned  at  Upsala  until 
the  beginnmg  of  the  tenth  century: 

'  Oar  authorities,  besides  the  Ynglinaa  Sciga,  for  the  order  and  cbronoloey  of  these  ancient 
kinip.  are  Torfspus,  Suhm,  Oeijer,  and  tne  Langfedgatal  In  the  Scriotorea  Berum  Daniearum 
Medii  ^i5l<t,  etc.,  a  Jocobo  Langebek,  8  torn.  Hernia,  1772,  et  seq.  In  this  valuable  collection 
of  Scandinavian  antiquities,  above  twenty  diflferent  catalogues  of  ancient  kings  are  given, 
whose  genealogies  are  traced  back  *^  fra  Noa  till  varra  konunga"  a  Noacho  ad  reges  noatros. 
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TRADITIONAL  LIST  OF  THB  AKCIKNT  KINGS  OF  SWEDSN— THB  TNGLING8 


Odin  arrived  in  the  North       .        .  b.o.  70 

NjOrd died    "  ^0 

Frey-Tngve a.d.  10 

Homer 14 

Svegdir 84 

Vamana  or  Valland        ....  48 

Visbur 98 

Domald 180 

Domar 182 

Djggve 190 

Dag-Spaka,  the  Wise      ....  220 

Agne       ..'....  260 

Abrek  and  Eric 280 

Tngve  and  Alf 800 

Hagleik 802 

Joronder  and  Eric 812 

Aon  hinn  Oamle  (the  Old)      ...  448 

Egill  Tunnadolgi 456 

Ottar  VendilkraJca 460 

Adils 005 

Eystein 581 

Tngvar 546 


Braut-Onond  . 
IngUld  nirada 
Olaf  Tr»telia . 


.  died  A.D.    665 

.    628 

exiled  about    680 


Aceesaton  of  the  SkiMungs 

Ivar  Vidfadme  .  died  a.d.    647 

Harold  midetand 785 

SigardRinff 750 

Ri^pmr  Lodbrok 794 

B]5m  Ironside 804 

EricBJomson 808 

EricRflBfiUson 820 

EmandandBjOm 859 

EricEmundson 878 

BjOmErickson 988 

Eric  the  Victorious         ....    998 

EricArsiBll 1001 

Olaf  the  Lap-King 1026 

Arund  Kolbrenner 1U51 

Edmund  Slemme 1066 

Stenkil      .  raised  to  the  throne  1066 


The  annals  of  these  pontiff-kings  possess  little  historical  interest.  From 
the  reverence  in  which  the  immediate  descendants  of  Odin  were  held,  as 
vested  with  the  sacerdotal  character,  and  from  the  superstitious  belief  that 
ascribed  to  them  those  blessings  of  peace  and  abundance  which  made  their 
reign  the  golden  age  of  the  North,  the  first  princes  of  this  sacred  line  were 
raised  to  divine  honours;  and  their  names  hold  a  distinguished  place  in  the 
Scandinavian  Pantheon.  Frey  removed  his  capital  from  Sigtuna  to  Upsala, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  built  a  palace  and  a  ma^ificent  temple,  which  he 
surrounded  with  a  chain  of  gold,  and  endowed  with  considerable  wealth  in 
lands  and  other  revenues.  He  adopted  the  surname  of  Yngve,  and  hence 
the  sacred  race  of  Ynglings  derived  their  historical  appellation.  Dvggve  is 
alleged  to  have  been  the  first  that  assumed  the  regal  title,  his  predecessors 
being  merely  called  droUar  or  lord,  and  their  queens  drotdngar. 

At  the  death  of  Agne,  the  kingdom,  which  had  hitherto  remained  entire, 
was  shared  between  his  two  sons,  Alrek  and  Eric — an  unwise  policy,  which 
had  the  effect  of  dividing  the  prerogatives  as  well  as  the  dommions  of  the 
crown  among  a  multitude  of  provincial  chiefs,  who  assumed  an  independent 
authority.  From  this  circumstance,  and  from  the  occasional  conquests  of 
the  neighbouring  kin^  in  Denmark  and  Norway,  whose  usurpations  often 
extendra  beyond  then*  own  territory,  has  arisen  much  of  the  confusion  that 
perplexes  the  order  and  chronology  of  the  several  dynasties  which  fill  up 
this  era  of  Scandinavian  history;^  one  royal  chronicle  differing  from  another, 
and  sometimes  representing  the  same  monarch  as  ruling  m  each  of  the  three 
countries.  The  Swedes,  however,  still  adhered  to  me  sacred  race,  and 
expelled  every  foreign  intruder.  Adils  was  involved  in  a  protracted  quarrd 
with  the  Norwegians,  which  was  at  length  terminated  in  his  favour  by  a 
pitched  battle  on  Lake  Venem,  the  two  armies  being  drawn  up  on  its  frosen 

'  Aocording  to  the  Tnglinaa  Saga,^  Hagleik  was  driven  from  his  throne  hj  Hakon,  a  Nor> 
wegian  pirate.  Aon  was  twice  expelled ;  once  bj  Halfdan  I  of  Denmark,  who  reijped  al 
Upaala  twenty-five  years,  and  again  bj  Ali  hinn  Fr»kni,  or  Ole  the  Active,  son  of  FHoUef  in. 
E^ill  derived  his  surname  from  slaying  a  rebel,  called  Tunni,  who  had  defeated  him  In  eight 
battles.  Ottar  fell  in  a  naval  action  with  Erode  IV,  in  the  Limfjord.  after  ravaging  the  distrlet 
of  Vendila,  or  Vendsyssel.  Eystein  was  burned  in  his  own  palace  by  Solvi,  a  long  of  Jatlaad, 
who  usurped  the  crown  for  several  years. 
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surface.  The  hereditary  occupant  of  the  throne  at  Upsala  continued  to 
enjoy  a  pre-eminence  in  dimity  and  power  until  the  fatal  reign  of  Ingiald 
Hlrada,  when  the  hallowed  sceptre  was  transferred  from  the  line  of  the 
Yn^ings  to  that  of  the  Skioldungs,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventh  century. 
That  prince,  when  young,  is  said  to  have  been  of  a  gentle  disposition, 
but  being  vanquished  in  some  juvenile  contest,  such  as  the  sons  of  tne  nobil- 


His  reign,  from  its  commencement  to  its  close,  was  a  series  of  cruel  and  law- 
less atrocities.  It  was  the  ancient  custom  at  the  royal  inauguration,  which 
alwavs  took  place  at  the  funeral  of  the  dec^ised  prince,  for  the  next  heir  to 
seat  himself  on  the  lowest  step  of  the  vacant  throne,  in  the  midst  of  the 
grandees,  until  presented  with  a  huge  ox-horn,  filled  with  wine;  after  takine 
the  usual  oaths,  he  drank  off  the  Uquor,  mounted  the  chair  of  state,  and 
was  proclaimed  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  people.  This  initiatory  rite  Ingiald 
accompanied  with  the  additional  ceremony  of  swearing,  before  draining  the 
mystic  cup,  that  he  would  either  double  the  extent  of  his  kingdom,  or  peridi 
in  the  attempt  The  fulfilment  of  his  vow  led  to  those  acts  of  treachery 
and  murder  which  procured  him  the  name  of  Hlrada  (the  deceitful),  and 
ultimately  occasioned  his  own  destruction. 

fire  and  sword  were  employed  to  exterminate  the  chiefs  and  nobles, 
many  of  whom  were  consumed  in  the  flames  of  the  palace  where  they  had 
be^i  hospitably  entertained  by  their  perfidious  sovereign.  Twelve  petty 
princes  in  Sweden  fell  victims  to  the  rapacity  of  the  tyrant,  who  seized  their 
possessions  and  added  them  to  the  dominions  of  the  crown.  But  a  just 
retribution  awaited  the  perpetration  of  his  crimes.  His  daughter  Asa  had 
been  given  in  marriage  to  Gudrod,  the  Gothic  king  of  Sk&ne;  at  her  instiga- 
tion he  assassinated  his  brother,  Halfdan  III  of  Denmark,  and  was  after- 
wards himself  cut  off  in  a  plot,  by  the  artifices  of  his  own  wife.  Having  sacri- 
ficed her  husband,  she  flea  to  the  court  of  Upsala,  where  she  became  an 
accomplice  in  the  death  of  her  father.  Ivar  Viafadme,  son  of  Halfdan,  had 
invaded  Sweden  with  a  powerful  host,  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  kindred. 
His  ravages  filled  the  guilty  Ingiald  with  terror  and  despair.  As  the  vic- 
torious foe  approached,  he  was  entertaining  his  courtiers  at  a  grand  banquet; 
when,  finding  it  impossible  to  resist  or  make  his  escape,  he  resolved,  with  the 
aid  and  advice  of  his  daughter,  to  terminate  his  life  by  setting  fire  to  the  hall. 
Olaf ,  his  son,  unable  to  repel  the  invaders,  was  driven  into  exile;  passing  to 
the  westward  of  the  Venem  Lake,  he  settled,  with  the  few  companions  that 
still  adhered  to  his  standard,  in  the  province  of  Vermland;  there  he  hewed 
down  the  immense  forests  (hence  his  name  of  Trsetelia,  the  tree-cutter),  and 
laid  the  basis  of  a  new  kingdom,  where,  in  a  short  time,  the  star  of  the  Yng- 
lings  rose  again  with  more  than  its  ancient  splendour,  in  the  person  of  Harold 
Harfagr  (or  Fairhair),  founder  of  the  Norwegian  monarchy. 

The  habits  and  actions  of  this  venerated  race  appear  to  have  been  often 
singularly  inconsistent  with  their  pretensions  to  a  celestial  descent.  Some 
of  them  died  of  excessive  intoxication;  others  from  the  intrimes  of  their 
wives  or  courtiers.  Fiolner  was  drowned  in  a  large  vat  of  meacf,  into  which 
be  had  stumbled  while  under  the  dominion  of  liquor;  his  three  inunediate 
successors  perished  bv  violent  means;  the  fourth,  Donald,  was  slain  by  the 
advice  of  his  councillors,  under  the  superstitious  idea  that  a  severe  famine 
which  afficted  the  country  could  only  be  removed  by  sprinkling  the  altars 
of  the  offended  deities  at  Upsala  with  the  blood  of  their  king.    War  was  the 
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principal  occupation  of  their  rei^,  and  numerous  bloody  battles  were  fought 
m  repressing  the  incessant  piracies  of  the  neighbouring  nations.  Yet  several 
of  them  were  distinguish^  for  their  encouragement  of  civilisation  and  social 
improvement.  Onund  received  the  name  of  Braut  (the  road-maker),  from 
his  exertions  in  draining  marshes,  extending  cultivation,  and  opening  up 
channels  of  intercourse  to  every  province  in  the  kingdom. 

The  name  of  Ivar  Vidfadme  has  been  omitted  by  some  historians  in  the 
list  of  Swedish  kings;  while  others  more  worthy  of  credit  not  only  assign 
him  that  honour,  but  rank  him  among  the  most  distinguished  warriors  of 
antiquity.  The  Saga,  in  adverting  to  his  military  exploits,  says  that  ''  he 
conquered  all  Sweden  (allt  Sviaveldi),  and  imited  it  with  all  Denmark  (allt 
Danaveldi);  and  a  great  part  of  Saxland,  the  whole  of  E^tland  (E^thonia), 
and  a  fifth  part  of  England.*  From  him,  henceforth,  descend  the  supreme 
kings  of  the  Danes  and  the  Swedes."  The  throne  and  extensive  dominions  of 
Ivar  were  inherited  by  his  grandson,  Harold  Hildetand;  from  him  they 
descended  to  Sigurd  Ring  and  Ragnar  Lodbrok — all  of  whom  swayed  the 
Danish  sceptre  in  the  eighth  century. 

The  latter  prince  b^towed  the  Swedish  crown,  as  a  distinct  possession, 
on  one  of  his  sons,  Bjom  Jamasida  (Ironside),  in  whose  grandson's  reign 
(Bjom  II)  it  ia  generally  admitted  that  the  light  of  the  Gospel  first  dawned 
in  the  North;  although  it  did  not  become  the  established  reli^on  until  the 
accession  of  Olaf  the  Lap-King  (Skotkonung),  who  was  baptized  with  his 
whole  familv  in  the  year  1001,  and  exerted  himself  with  great  enthusiasm  to 

{>ropagate  the  true  faith.  His  father  Eric,  is  said  to  have  carried  his  zeal 
or  Christianity  so  far  as  to  cause  the  magnificent  heathen  temple  at  Upsala, 
with  its  idols  and  images,  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  ancient  sacrifices  to  be 
interdicted,  under  the  severest  corporal  inflictions;  but  this  imprudent  man- 
date cost  him  his  life,  as  he  was  murdered  in  a  tumult  of  the  people,  enraged 
at  the  demolition  of  their  pagan  worship. 

The  conversions  under  Olaf  would  have  been  more  expeditious,  had  not 
his  zeal  been  restrained  by  the  diet,  who  decided  for  full  liberty  of  conscience; 
hence  the  strange  mixture  both  in  doctrine  and  rites,  which  long  prevailed, 
and  the  incoherent  association  of  the  sacred  characters  in  Scripture  with  the 
gods  and  goddesses  of  the  Scandinavian  mythology.  This  prince  was  more 
successful  as  a  warrior  than  a  reformer.  He  made  a  temporarv  conquest  of 
Norway,  and  having  annexed  Gothland  inalienably  to  his  own  aominions,  he 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Sweden;  his  predecessors  being  merely  styled 
sovereigns  of  Upsala.  His  son,  Anund  Jacob,  contributed  so  much  to  the 
progress  of  divine  truth  among  his  subjects  as  to  obtain  the  designation  of 
'*  most  christian  majestv."  *  A  severe  law,  which  procured  him  the  name 
of  Kolbrenner  (the  coal-burner),  enacted  that,  if  any  man  injured  his  neigh- 
bor, his  effects,  to  the  same  value,  should  be  consumed  with  fire. 

His  successor  became  involved  in  a  dispute  with  the  Danes,  about  adjust- 
ing the  frontiers  of  the  two  kingdoms,  ana  fell  at  the  head  of  an  army  which 
he  had  levieil  for  recovering  the  ceded  province  of  Skane.  Indignant  at  the 
surrender  of  that  valuable  district,  the  Swedes  raised  Stenkil  to  the  throne, 

'  Tho  part  of  Kngland  sabdued  by  Ivar  Vidfadme  is  more  expliciUj  marked  in  thBHervarar 
Saga  <*  aM  Northumbna,  which  is  said  to  have  desoended  to  Ivar  s  grandson,  Harold  Hildetand. 
The  Anglo-Baxon  annals  make  no  mention  of  these  earlier  conquests  of  the  Scandinavians ;  but 
as  thay  are  gt^nerally  silent  respecting  the  transactions  in  the  north  of  EBngland  al  this  period, 
no  inference  is  to  be  drawn  against  the  credibility  of  the  Icelandic  aoooonts  from  this  dream- 
stance. 

«  Olaf  was  baptised  by  Sigefroy,  an  English  monk,  whom  King  iBthelred  had  sent  to 
Swindon. 
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who  founded  a  new  dynasty,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  race  of  Lodbrok.  The 
Goths,  who  likewise  claimed  the  right  of  election,  chose  Hakon  the  Red  as 
their  king;  but  the  rival  monarchs  came  to  an  amicable  arrangement,  by 
stipulating  that  the  latter  should  enjoy  the  regal  dignity  for  life,  on  condition 
that,  at  his  demise,  Gothland  should  revert  inseparably  to  Sweden. 

THE  STATES  OF  DENMARK 

The  small  states  forming  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  which  next  claim  our 
attention,  continued  three  or  four  centuries  under  the  sway  of  various  petty 
princes,  the  chief  of  whom  were  the  Skioldungs,  that  branch  of  the  family 
of  Odin  which  established  the  seat  of  their  authority  at  Leidre,  in  Zealand. 
Skiold,  the  founder  of  this  dynasty,  reigned,  according  to  Suhm's  chronology, 
about  forty  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  series  of  kings  who  derived 
from  him  their  name  and  pedigree,  is  given  in  the  following  order  : 


TBADmONAL  LIST  OF  THE  ANCIENT  KINGS  OF  DENKARK  — THE  SKIOLDUNGS 


Odin  arrired  in  the  North               .  b.c.  70 

Skiold died    **  40 

Fridlief  I 28 

Frode  I A.D.  85 

Fridlief  II 47 

HaTar 50 

Frode  n 87 

Vermnnd  the  Sage 140 

Olaf  the  Bfild 190 

DanMrkiliati 270 

Frode  III  the  Pacific        ....  810 

HalfdanI 824 

Fridlief  III 848 

Frode  IV 407 

Ingild 456 

H^fdann 447 

FrodeV 460 

Helge  and  Roe 494 


Frode  VI         ....  died  a.d.    610 

Rolf  Krake 522 

Frode  VU 548 

Halfdanin 580 

ROrik  Slyngebaud 588 

IvarVidfadme 647 

Harold  Hildetand 785 

Sigurd  Ring 750 

Ri^ar  Lodhrok 794 

Si^ird  Snoffoje 808 

Harde-Knud 850 

Eric  I 854 

Eric  II 888 

Gorm  the  Old 941 

Harold  Blaatand 991 

Sweyn  Splitbeard 1014 

Canute  the  Great 1085 

Harthacanut 1044 


Tradition  has  ascribed  to  Skiold  the  usual  qualities  of  the  heroic  ages  — 
great  bodily  strength,  and  the  most  indomitable  courage.  Among  his  other 
military  exploits,  he  is  said  to  have  conquered  the  Saxons,  and  subjected 
them  to  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.  Of  his  immediate  successors  the 
native  chroniclers  have  preserved  few  details  worthy  of  being  recorded. 
Frode  I  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  unrivalled  prowess  as  a  warrior,  having 
carried  his  victorious  arms  into  Sweden,  Germany,  Hungary,  England,  and 
Ireland.  So  strict  was  the  administration  of  justice  in  his  own  dominions, 
and  so  promptly  were  the  laws  against  robbery  and  pillage  enforced,  that,  if 
we  may  creclit  the  northern  legends,  bags  of  gold  might  have  been  safely 
exposed  on  the  highways.  It  is  alleged,  perhaps  with  more  truth,  that  he 
compiled  a  civil  and  military  code,  which  Saxo  states  to  have  been  extant 
in  his  times. 

The  first  that  united  the  Danish  provinces  (except  Jutland,  which  formed 
a  separate  monarchy)  under  one  government  was  Dan  Mykillati,  the  Magnani- 
mous, king  of  Skane,  a  descendant  of  Heimdall,  and  married  to  a  daughter 
of  Olaf,  sovereign  of  Zealand,  and  sixth  in  descent  from  Skiold.  He  redfuced 
the  whole  country,  with  the  smaller  islands,  to  subjection;  and  is  alleged  to 
i!Ave  given  his  name  to  the  new  kingdom  of  which  he  was  the  founder, 
although  at  a  subsequent  period  it  was  again  dismembered,  and  broken  down 
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into  several  independent  principalities.  The  union  of  his  sister  witii  Dyggve 
of  Sweden  is  reckoned  tne  earliest  matrimonial  alliance  that  was  formed 
between  the  two  crowns.  Wars  and  other  events  of  no  importance  fill  up 
the  history  of  his  successors  for  ten  or  twelve  generations.  Halfdan  I  sub- 
dued Sweden;  he  defeated  Aun  in  many  battles,  and  having  driven  him 
from  the  tlm)ne  he  fixed  his  residence  in  Upsala,  where  he  died,  after  pos- 
sessing the  government  twenty-five  years. 

The  dommions  of  Halfdan  III  were  inherited  by  his  sons  Roe  and  Helge, 
who  agreed  to  divide  the  sovereignty  between  them;  the  former  is  said  to 
have  built  the  city  of  Roeskilde,  but  he  exchanged  his  patrimony  in  the 
North  for  the  Danish  possessions  in  Northumberland,  where  he  fixed  his 
residence,  and  conquered  several  provinces  from  the  Anglo-Saxons.  His 
brother  mvaded  the  Swedish  territory,  defeated  Adils,  plundered  the  palace 
at  Upsala,  and  carried  off  the  queen,  a  Saxon  princess  named  Yrsa.  The 
lady,  from  being  his  prisoner,  became  his  wife,  and  the  mother  of  the  cele- 
brated hero  Rolf  Krake,  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  throne.  His 
stature  was  gigantic  and  his  strength  extraordinary;  but  we  must  leave 
the  historians  of  the  times  to  relate  his  numerous  feats,  and  the  princely 
virtues  by  which  he  won  the  universal  esteem  of  his  subjects.  Havmg  per- 
ished childless,  by  the  treachery  of  a  nobleman  on  whom  he  had  bestowed 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  the  crown  became  the  prize  of  contending  factions, 
until  the  kingdom  was  again  united  under  one  sceptre  by  Ivar  Vidfadme,  who, 
as  already  stated,  transmitted  it  to  his  grandson,  Harold  Hildetand.^ 

This  latter  monarch  appears  to  have  raised  Denmark  to  an  unprecedented 
height  of  power.  Not  content  with  chastising  the  neighbouring  states,  he 
made  frequent  incursions  into  Germany,  took  the  Vandals  under  his  pro- 
tection, reduced  several  nations  on  the  Rhine,  invaded  the  coasts  of  lYance, 
and  overran  part  of  Britain,  which,  according  to  Saxo,  had  withdrawn  its 
allegiance  from  the  Danish  kings  since  the  death  of  Frode  III.  Whatever 
trutn  there  may  be  in  these  achievements,  the  naval  resources  of  Harold 
were  certainly  great.  His  fleets  are  described  as  covering  the  Sound,  and, 
like  those  of  Xerxes,  brid^g  over  the  northern  Hellespont  from  shore  to 
shore;  but  his  life  and  reign  terminated  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Bravalla, 
fought  on  the  coast  of  Sk&ne,  against  his  nephew,  Sigurd  Ring,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  attempt  to  expel  him  from  the  throne. 

At  this  famous  engagement  all  the  petty  kings  and  maritime  forces  of 
the  North,  including  most  of  the  nations  around  the  Baltic,  were  assembled. 
Chieftains  and  pirates  rushed  to  this  scene  of  carnage  with  their  champions. 
The  ships  of  Sigurd  were  reckoned  at  two  thousand  five  hundred;  the  hosts 
of  Sweden,  Gothland,  and  Norway,  headed  by  their  most  renowned  warriors, 
composed  his  arm^.  The  party  of  his  antagonist  was  joined  by  the  Livon- 
ians,  Saxons,  Frisians,  Vandals,  and  other  German  tribes.  Besides  common 
soldiers,  whose  numbers  are  not  stated,  it  comprehended  about  thirty  thou- 
sand nobility,  three  celebrated  Amazons,  ana  all  the  court  poets.  The 
leaders,  amongst  the  bravest  of  whom  were  Ubbo,  a  famous  viking,  and 
Starkadder  the  Scandinavian  Hercules,  fought  hand  to  hand  in  single  combat. 
The  heroic  Harold,  old,  blmd,  and  infirm,  was  seated  in  his  battle-car;  but 
after  a  long  and  sanguinary  contest,  he  perished  on  the  field,  with  fifteen 
other  royal  chieftains  in  his  train.  The  body  was  discovered  amidst  heaps 
of  slain,  and  burned  by  order  of  Sigurd  on  a  magnificent  funeral-pile,  with 

*  Harold  was  the  son  of  ROrik  Sljngebaad  and  Aadar,  dauffbter  of  Ivar  Vidfadme.  Hia 
surname  of  Hildetand  or  Golden  Teeth  is  thus  accounted  for :  BtUManm  cognomen  obtinuii  ab 
MUde,  qwB  Dea  beUiperMMuTf  eeusepienirionU  Bellona,  et  dmtibw  <»ureis. 
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his  armour,  chariot,  and  war-horse.  The  fortune  of  the  day  was  decided 
by  the  Norwegian  archers  from  Tellemark;  and  the  skalds,  who  have  sung 
this  truly  Homeric  combat,  not  satisfied  with  the  martial  energies  by  which 
the  victory  was  obtained,  have  introduced  Odin  himself  as  taking  part 
against  the  Danes,  and  perfidiously  despatching  their  aged  monarch  witii 
his  resistless  war-club.  The  lays  of  the  poets  have  commemorated  the 
exploits  and  inmiortalised  the  names  of  the  principal  warriors  engaged  in 
the  frav.  In  this  "great  and  terrible  fight,''  according  to  the  northern 
muse,  the  sun  was  darkened  with  the  inmiense  multitude  of  darts  and 
stones,  and  the  smoke  of  human  gore." 

The  Danish  throne  fell  to  the  possession  of  Sigurd,  who,  like  other  kmgs 
of  his  time,  embarked  in  sea-roving  expeditions,  to  keep  alive  the  militfuy 
enthusiasm  of  his  people.  He  recoverea  the  English  provmce  of  Northum- 
berland, conquerea  by  Ivar  Vidfadme,  which  had  asserted  its  independence; 
and  at  his  death  he  left  the  crown  to  his  son,  the  famous  Ragnar  Lodbrok. 

RAQNAR  LODBROK  AND  HIS  HEIRS 

The  remarkable  history  of  this  Scandinavian  adventurer  has  been  so 
obscured  by  conflictm^  traditions  and  poetical  embellishments  as  to  create 
conaderable  diflSculty  m  reconciling  the  chronology  and  other  circumstances 
of  his  life  with  the  accounts  given  m  the  Frankish  and  Anglo-Saxon  annals. 
The  anachronism  is  generallv  explained  by  supposing  two  piratical  chiefs  of 
the  same  name,  although  this  seems  hardly  consistent  with  the  Sagas  and 
other  ancient  Icelandic  writings.  All  the  northern  chronicles  agree  in  the 
main  particulars  related  of  the  prince  who  reigned  in  Denmark  and  Sweden 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century,  and  who  could  not,  therefore,  be 
the  formidable  invader  that  infested  France  and  England  about  the  middle 
of  the  ninth.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  the  chieftain  whose  exploits 
have  been  confounded  with  those  of  the  more  ancient  Ragnar,  was  a  prince 
of  Jutland,  whose  real  name  was  Ragenfrid,  or  Regnier,  who  became  a  sea- 
king  on  being  expelled  from  his  dominions  in  the  time  of  Harold  Klak  (827 
A.D.),  and  subsequently  mvaded  France  under  the  reign  of  Louis  le  D^bon- 
naire. 

Without  venturing  to  narrate  the  wars  and  piracies  of  this  redoubted 
monarch,  or  the  extraordinary  feats  of  courage  ascribed  to  him  by  Saxo 
we  may  record  what  tradition  states  as  to  the  cause  and  singular  manner  of 
his  death.  While  ruling  his  dominions  in  peace,  his  jealousy  was  excited 
by  rumours  of  the  daring  achievements  of  his  sons  in  various  regions  of 
Europe;  and  he  determined  to  undertake  an  expedition  that  should  rival 
their  tame.  Two  vessels  were  built  of  immense  size,  such  as  had  never  before 
been  seen  in  the  North.  "The  arrow,"  the  signal  of  war,  was  sent  through 
all  his  kingdoms,  to  summon  his  champions  to  arms.  With  this  apparently 
inadequate  force  he  set  saU,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  queen,  Aslauga, 
who  presented  him  with  a  magical  garment  to  ward  off  danger. 

After  suffering  from  storms  and  shipwreck,  he  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Northumberland,  which  had  been  so  often  ravaged  by  his  predecessors, 
.dla,  the  Saxon  king  of  that  country,  coUected  his  forces  to  repel  the 
invader.  A  battle  ensued,  wherein  the  valiant  Dane,  clothed  in  his  enchanted 
robe,  and  wielding  the  huge  spear  with  which  he  had  slain  the  guardian  serpent 
of  the  princess  Thora,  four  times  pierced  the  enemy's  ranks,  dealing  death 
on  every  side,  whilst  his  own  person  was  invuhierable.    But  the  contest  was 
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unequal;  his  warriors  fell  one  by  one  around  him,  until  he  was  at  last  taken 
prisoner,  stripped  of  his  miraculous  vest,  and  thrown  alive  (as  the  Saga 
relates),  by  oraer  of  MUsl,  into  a  dungeon  full  of  serpents,  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  expired  with  a  laugh  of  defiance,  chanting  tne  famous  death-song 
called  the  Lodbrokar-quida,  or  BiarkcHnai,  which  he  is  alleged  to  have  com- 
posed in  that  horrible  prison. 

This  ancient  lay  mentions  his  ravaging  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  his 
battle  with  three  kings  of  Erin  at  Lindis  Eiri.  The  English  chronicles  also 
allude  to  the  same  mvasion,  when  they  relate  that  the  monastery  of  St. 
Cuthbert,  in  the  isle  of  Lindisfame  (Holy  Island),  was  plundered  in  793  by  a 
band  of  pagan  rovers  from  Denmark  and  Norway;  ana  that  their  leader  was 
taken  the  following  year,  and  put  to  death  in  a  cruel  manner  by  the  natives. 
The  life  of  this  hero  is  represented  as  an  uninterrupted  course  of  wise  mea- 
sures, noble  actions,  and  glorious  victories;  for  not  only  did  the  British  Isles 
quail  at  the  terror  of  his  name  —  the  prowess  of  his  arms  was  also  felt  by  the 
Saxons,  Russians,  and  Greeks  on  the  distant  Hellespont. 

At  the  time  when  the  father  perished,  the  sons  were  engaged  in  foreign 
piracies;  and  the  first  news  of  his  tragical  fate  they  receivSl  after  their 
return,  while  feastmg  in  their  hall,  from  the  messengers  sent  by  iEUa  to 
propitiate  their  anger.  The  Saga-men  have  carefully  preserved  their  names, 
and  the  pastimes  in  which  they  were  engaged.  Siguni  Snogoie  (Snake-eye) 
played  at  chess  with  Huitserk  the  Brave,  whilst  Bjom  Ironsiae  polished  the 
nandle  of  his  spear.  Ivar  diligently  inquired  what  kind  of  death  Ragnar 
had  suffered;  and  when  the  deputies  narrated  the  dreadful  story,  and  men- 
tioned the  words  of  the  expirmg  king,  "how  the  young  cubs  would  rage 
when  they  learned  their  sire's  fate,"  the  youths  ceased  their  amusements, 
and  vowed  instant  revenge.  An  expedition,  led  by  eight  crowned  heads  and 
twenty  jarls,  and  composed  of  the  various  Scandinavian  tribes,  was  again 
directed  against  England.  In  a  battle  which  took  place  at  York,  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  were  entirely  routed;  iElla,  being  made  prisoner,  was  subjected  to 
the  most  barbarous  treatment.  According  to  a  strange  and  sava^  custom 
of  the  vikings,  the  sons  of  Lodbrok  ordered  the  figure  of  an  eagle  to  be  cut 
in  the  fleshy  part  of  his  back,  the  ribs  to  be  severed  from  the  spine,  and  the 
lungs  extracted  through  the  aperture.  After  this  victory  Northumbria 
appears  no  more  as  a  Saxon  kmgdom;  Ivar  took  possession  of  the  sover- 
eignty, while  the  rest  of  the  Northmen  wasted  and  conquered  the  country 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 

Sigurd  Snake-eye  inherited  the  Danish  crown,  but  was  slain  in  a  battle 
with  the  Franks  (803  a.d.),  after  extending  his  sway  over  all  Jutland,  Sk&ne, 
Halland,  and  part  of  Norway.  Bjom  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Sweden; 
and  a  third  brother  Gottrik  (Gudrod  or  Godefrid),  became  king  of  Jutland, 
which  again  asserted  its  independence.  The  latter  prince,  by  attempting  to 
expel  a  troublesome  colony  of  the  Abodriti,  planted  on  the  Elbe  by  Charle- 
magne, involved  himself  in  a  quarrel  with  that  powerful  emperor,  who  was 
then  carrying  on  a  bloody  war  of  extermination  against  the  pagan  Saxons, 
for  refusing  to  be  converted  to  Christianity.  Gottnk  for  some  time  harassed 
his  imperial  adversary;  and  appearing  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  barks  on 
the  coast  of  Friesland,  he  landed  at  three  different  points,  dispersed  the 
natives,  slew  their  duke,  Rurik,  and  levied  an  assessment  of  100  pounds 
weight  of  silver,  which  the  Frisians  brought  to  his  treasury  and  threw  into 
a  copper  basin  m  his  presence.  Judging  from  the  sound  that  the  tribute- 
money  was  debased  with  alloy,  he  ordered  every  coin  to  be  confiscated  that 
did  not  ring  to  his  satisfaction. 
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This  daring  marauder  even  attempted  to  take  the  emMror  by  suiprise, 
in  hiB  palace  at  Aix-laOhapelle;  but  he  was  himiself  cut  off  in  the  midst  of 
his  designs  (810  a.d.)  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  Charlemagne  entered  mto 
a  treaty  with  Hemming,  the  nephew  and  successor  of  Gottrik  (813  a.d.)i 
which  stipulated  that  the  Eider  should  form  the  boundary  between  Denmark 
and  the  Frankish  EmpuB  —  the  Danes  thus  abandonmg  all  their  conquests 
southward  of  that  linut. 

Harde-Knud,  the  heir  of  Sigurd,  being  young  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death,  was  left  to  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle  Gottrik,  regent  of  the  king- 
douL  During  the  prince's  minority,  grievous  commotions  had  arisen.  Jut- 
land threw  off  its  allegiance,  and  tne  sovereignty  was  fiercely  contested 
between  the  sons  of  (Jottrik  and  Harold  Klak,  a  petty  king  of  Schleswig, 
and  father  of  Rurik,  who  had  taken  violent  possession  of  Friesland.  He 
was  repeatedly  driven  from  his  dominions,  and  his  flight  became  remarkable 
as  the  means  of  shedding  the  first  rays  of  (Christianity  over  the  pagan  dark- 
ness of  the  North.  In  the  peace  which  C!harlemagne  had  concluded  with 
Hemming,  that  politic  conqueror  did  not  attempt  to  impose  his  religion 

rn  the  Danes,  which  would  have  been  rejected  by  them  as  a  badge  of 
ery.  However  anxious  to  reclaim  them  from  their  wild  and  barbarous 
habits,  he  was  unwilling  to  excite  a  spirit  of  hostility  that  might  have  spread 
to  the  bordering  nations,  by  mterfering  with  their  obstinate  attachment  to 
idolatry. 

The  achievement  of  this  desirable  object  was  reserved  for  his  son  and 
successor,  Louis  le  D^bonnaire,  whose  court  at  Ingelheim,  on  the  Rhine,  was 
visited  (826  a.d.),  by  the  exiled  prince  of  Jutland,  accompanied  with  his 

Sueen,  his  sons,  and  a  numerous  retinue,  in  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  gaUeys. 
[ere  the  solicitations  of  the  emperor  and  his  prelates  induced  Harold  to 
renounce  the  errors  of  paganism.  His  wife  and  children,  and  many  of  his 
followers,  were  baptised,  havmg  solemnly  abjured,  according  to  a  rude 
formula  still  extant,  ''  the  works  and  words  of  the  devil,  of  Thor,  and 
Woden,  and  Saxon  Odin,  with  all  the  evil  spirits,  their  confederates."  After 
the  ceremony,  the  royal  convert  proceeded  in  his  white  garments  to  the 
imperial  palace,  where  he  received  rich  baptismal  presents  of  mantles, 
jewels,  armour,  and  other  gifts.  The  day  was  ended  with  a  magnificent 
festival,  m  which  every  means  were  lavished  to  impress  the  Danes  with  a 
lively  idea  of  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  the  Romish  religion,  as  well  as  the 
wealth  and  power  of  the  Franks.^ 

HOLGER  DANSKE  AND  MISSIONS  IN  THE  NORTH 

There  are  other  instances  of  the  conversion  of  Danes  and  Norwegians  at 
this  period.  Amongst  them  is  included  the  famous  Holger  Dansfee,  the 
favourite  hero  of  Danish  legend  and  renowned  in  mediaeval  romance  as 
Ogier  le  Danois.  His  story  probably  owed  its  origin  to  those  of  two  real 
personages.  One  of  these  was  a  Northman  who,  in  851  appeared  with  a 
fleet  of  two  hundred  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Friesland.  Some  years  before  he 
had  pillaged  Rouen,  and  now  his  followers  advancing  far  inland  carried  fire 
and  sword  to  Ghent,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Treves,  and  (Jologne.  The  leader  of 
this  terrible  invasion  has  been  confounded  with  a  certain  Othear  or  Ottokar 
who  fought  with  the  Lombards  against  Charlemagne  in  773,  and  being  defeated 
by  the  Frankish  emperor  became  his  vassal  and  one  of  his  generals.  Thus  in 
the  romances  Ogier  le  Danois  figures  as  a  paladin  of  Charlemagne. 

A  legend  similar  to  that  told  in  Germany  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  is 
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related  by  the  Danes  of  Holger  Danske.  In  a  cavern  under  the  castle  of 
Eronborg  at  Elsinore  the  hero  and  his  followers  are  sleeping,  seated  round  a 
stone  table.  Once  a  condenmed  criminal,  having  been  promised  his  life  if 
he  would  explore  the  imdergroimd  passages  beneath  the  castle,  penetrated 
to  the  vault;  as  he  entered  Holger  rose,  but  he  had  sat  there  so  long  that  his 
beard  had  ^wn  into  the  table,  and  as  he  wrenched  it  out  the  table  itself  burst 
asunder.  Holger  commanded  the  intruder  to  give  him  his  hand,  when  the 
man  prudently  held  out  an  iron  bar,  and  Holger,  whose  sight  appears  to  have 
become  somewhat  impaired  during  his  long  sleep,  grasped  Uie  metal.  So  hard 
was  his  grip  that  the  iron  retained  the  impression  of  his  fingers;  the  hero, 
doubtless  amazed  to  meet  with  no  shrinking,  observed  as  he  let  go  that  he 
was  glad  to  find  there  were  still  men  in  Denmark.® 

In  order  to  carry  forward  the  good  work  so  auspiciously  begun,  Louis 
determined  to  send  Anskar  as  a  missionary  to  the  North.  TTiis  intrepid  monk, 
with  a  brother  from  the  same  convent  of  Corvei,  readily  imdertook  the  holy 
enterprise,  and  on  their  arrival  in  South  Jutland,  in  827,  they  commenced 
their  labours  under  the  patronage  and  protection  of  Harold.  They  pur- 
chased some  heathen  children  (probably  captives  taken  in  war),  and  foimded 
a  school  for  their  instruction  in  the  elementary  principles  of  the  new  faith; 
but  their  progress  was  interrupted  by  the  civil  strife  which  still  raged  with 
unabated  fury  between  the  factions  competing  for  the  throne.  In  a  ereat 
battle  near  Flensburg,  Harold,  whose  change  of  religion  had  inflamed  the 
popular  indignation  a^inst  him,  was  finally  defeated  (828  a.d.),  and  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  m  Oldenburg,  one  of  the  possessions  which  Louis  had 
assigned  him  by  way  of  indemnity.  The  missionaries  followed  his  retreat, 
and  abandoned  their  proselytes  to  the  vengeance  of  the  heathen. 

Meantime  an  opportunity  occurred  for  advancing  the  standard  of  truth 
further  into  the  benighted  regions  of  Scandinavia,  ijnbassadors  from  Bjom 
II  of  Sweden  had  visited  the  imperial  court,  imploring  that  missionaries 
mi^ht  be  sent  into  that  coimtry.  Anskar  offered  to  accompany  them  on 
their  return,  and  joined  a  caravan  of  merchants  travelling  to  the  annual  fair 
at  Sigtima.  On  their  passage  across  the  Baltic  they  were  attacked  by  pirates, 
and  plimdered  of  nearly  all  their  effects,  including  forty  volumes  of  sacred 
literature.  At  Upsala,  the  zealous  preacher  was  received  in  the  most 
friendly  manner  by  the  king;  and  during  his  short  residence  he  converted 
and  baptised  many  of  the  Svear,  among  whom  were  some  of  the  highest 
rank. 

The  success  of  this  mission  induced  Louis  to  establish  an  archbishopric  at 
Hamburg,  from  which  as  a  common  centre  the  Catholic  emissaries  might 
superintend  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  North.  Anskar  was  raised  to  the 
newly  elected  see,  and  received  the  confirmation  of  Pope  Gregory  IV,  in  a 
bull  declaring  him  the  papal  legate  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  This 
border-post  served  him  as  a  convenient  station  for  watching  the  glimmerings 
of  the  ught  which  he  had  borne,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  to  the  centre  of 
Scandinavia.  He  foimded  schools  for  the  education  of  young  misaonaries, 
built  cloisters  and  hospitals,  and  laboured  with  unremitting  efforts  to  kindle 
in  others  the  same  fervid  enthusiasm  with  which  his  own  breast  was  inspired. 
He  made  a  second  journey  to  Sweden,  where  he  availed  himself  of  the  tolera- 
tiongranted  by  the  diet  to  propagate  the  Christian  doctrines. 

The  lawless  habits  of  the  Danes,  and  their  invincible  attachment  to  the 
ancient  idolatry,  presented  formidable  obstacles  to  their  conversion.  In  a 
popular  commotion  some  of  the  clergy  were  murdered,  and  others  were  com- 
pelled to  flee  from  persecution.    A  fleet  of  sea-rovers,  commanded  by  Eric  I, 
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called  the  Usurper^  who  had  seized  the  crowns  of  Jutland  and  Funen^  sailed 
up  the  Elbe  (845  a.d.),  and  laid  Hamburg  in  ashes.  Anskar  saw  his  church 
burned,  his  Ubrarv  destroyed,  and  himself  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight. 
After  that  prince  had  become,  by  the  death  of  Sarde^Enud  (850  a.d.),  king 
of  all  Denmark,  he  extended  his  favour  to  the  missionaries;  but  it  was  revoked 
by  his  successor,  Eric  11^  under  whom  the  nobility,  jealous  lest  their  power 
should  be  overthrown,  stured  up  the  people  against  the  Christians,  by  repre- 
senting them  as  the  cause  of  all  the  calamities  that  had  fallen  upon  the  land. 
Anskar  contrived,  however,  to  ingratiate  himself  once  more  with  the  court; 
and  he  was  a^in  earnestly  invited  to  visit  Jutland,  where  he  continued  to 
the  close  of  his  life  (865  a.d.),  engaged  in  the  sacred  task  of  converting  the 
heathen,  and  acquiring  a  stock  of  personal  sanctity  by  those  acts  of  self- 
mortification  which  in  that  a^  were  considered  so  meritorious.  He  was 
canonized  by  the  papal  authority;  festivals  were  instituted  in  honour  of  his 
memory  and  churches  built  to  perpetuate  his  name.  He  continued  to  be 
worshipped  as  the  tutelar  saint  of  the  North  imtil  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  still  merits  the  gratitude  of  the  Scandinavian  nations,  not  merely 
as  their  deliverer  from  a  barbarous  superstition,  but  as  a  benefactor  who 
opened  to  them  the  career  of  civilisation. 

It  was  at  this  epoch  that  a  revolution  occurred  in  Denmark,  similar  to 
those  wluch  happened  about  the  same  time  in  the  two  neighbouring  kins- 
doms.  (jiorm,  the  son  of  Harde-Enud,  sumamed  the  Old,  from  the  lengm 
of  his  reign,  had  distinguished  himself  in  early  youth  by  his  piratical  excur- 
sions. Irofitin^  by  the  absence  of  many  of  the  jarls  and  chiefs  in  distant 
predatory  expecUtions,  he  subdued  Jutland,  and  put  an  end  to  the  ascendancy 
of  those  petty  kings  who  had  grown  formidable  only  through  the  negligence 
of  the  sons  or  grandsons  of  Ragnar  Lodbrok^  who  took  greater  delignt  m 
attacking  the  dominions  of  others  than  in  ruling  peacefully  over  their  own. 
Other  conquests  followed,  imtil  he  succeeded  in  uniting  mto  one  state  the 
territories  which  now  constitute  the  Danish  monarchy,  including  the  Swedish 
provinces  of  Sk&ne  and  Halland.  He  had  espoused  the  beautiful  Thyra 
Dannebod  (Ornament  of  Denmark),  daughter  of  Harold  Klak,  who  had  been 
baptised  when  a  child  in  France.  A  deep  cloud  of  obscurity  hangs  over  this 
lon^  and  important  reign,  which  the  diligence  of  the  native  historians  has  not 
entirely  removed.** 

GORM  THE  OLD,  HAROLD  BLUETOOTH,  AND  8WEYN 

Gorm  the  Old  is  chiefly  to  be  remembered  for  collecting  all  the  small 
pro\^nces  into  one  body.  At  that  time  the  Danish  kingdom  comprised 
Zealand  (Sjalland),  with  the  adjacent  islands,  Jutland  and  South  Jutland 
(now  Schleswie),  where  the  Eider  river  was  the  limit  towards  the  south,  and 
Skane,  Halland,  and  Blekinge,  in  southern  Sweden.  But,  though  these  parts 
were  now  thus  united,  they  preserved  for  a  long  space  of  time  their  popular 
peculiarities,  each  part  having  its  own  laws,  and  the  king  receiving  his  homage 
separately  in  each  province.  We  are  not  able  to  detail  many  facts  of  the 
reign  of  Gorm  the  Old,  but  we  know,  however,  that  he  was  a  bitter  enemy  to 
the  Christians,  whom  he  persecuted  in  every  quarter,  demolishing  their 
churches  and  banishing  their  clergy.  Amongst  other  sacred  buildings,  he 
totally  destroyed  the  famous  cathedral  in  Scmeswig,  and  ordered  the  pagan 
idoLs  to  be  erected  wherever  they  had  formerly  stood. 

While  his  two  sons,  Knud  and  Harold  —  twins  by  birth,  and  rivals  in 
glory  —  were  gathering  laurels  abroad,  Gorm  took  arms  against  the  Saxons, 
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with  a  view  to  oblige  them  to  renounce  Christianity,  but  the  emperor,  Henry 
the  Fowler,  soon  came  to  the  relief  of  the  Saxons,  defeated  Gorm,  and  forced 
him  to  permit  Christianity  to  be  preached  m  Denmark.  Gorm's  aueen  has 
rendered  herself  distinguished  by  founding  Dannevirke  (a  great  wall  of  earth 
and  stones  across  Schleswig,  strongly  fortified  by  moats  and  tower  bastions), 
to  protect  the  country  against  inroads  of  the  Germans.  Already  Gottrik  had 
erected  a  like  fortification,  called  Kurvirke,  but  the  irruption  of  Henry  the 
Fowler  had  proved  that  the  country  needed  a  stronger  bulwark,  wherefore 
the  queen  founded  that  famous  Dannevirke.  remnants  of  which  are  yet  to  be 
seen.  Gorm,  loving  his  son  Knud,  generally  called  Danaast  (the  Splendor 
of  the  Danes),  more  than  Harold,  declared,  dreading  the  death  of  his  dearly 
beloved  son,  of  whom  he  for  a  great  while  had  received  no  intelligence,  that 
whosoever  might  tell  him  of  his  son's  death  should  lose  his  life.  Finally, 
notice  was  given  of  his  death  on  a  Viking  expedition  in  England.  The  queen, 
not  risking  to  tell  it  to  the  king,  made  the  courtiers  ODserve  an  imusual 
silence  at  the  table,  and  had  the  apartment  covered  with  black  cloth. 
Guessing  the  reason,  Gorm  cried  out:  "Surely  Knud,  my  dear  son,  is  dead, 
for  all  Denmark  is  mourning !  "  "  Thou  sajrest  so,  not  I,"  answered  the 
queen;  upon  which  the  king  sickened  with  grief,  and  died  in  a  good  old  age 
(941). 

Harold  Bluetooth  (Blaatand),  his  son,  was  immediately  elected  king,  but 
he  refused  to  accept  the  crown  until  he  had  first  performed  his  father's  obse- 
quies with  all  the  magnificence  becoming  his  high  rank.  One  of  the  earUest 
acts  of  Harold's  reign  was,  as  we  shall  see,  the  conquest  of  Norway  wUch 
became  a  province  of  Denmark.  After  Harold  Bluetooth  had  setued  this 
affair,  he  sailed  against  the  Wends,  who  committed  horrible  depredations  on 
all  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  but  he  attacked  them  with  such  vigour  that  he 
reduced  and  plundered  all  their  strongholds,  and,  among  the  rest,  the  rich 
and  important  city  of  Wollin,  built  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  which  is 
formed  by  two  branches  of  the  river  Oder.  But  he  had  scarce  rid  his  hands 
of  this  war  when  his  aid  and  protection  were  solicited  by  Styrbear,  king  of 
Sweden,  who  was  driven  out  of  his  own  dominions  by  Eric  the  Victory-blest. 
To  enforce  his  request  Styrbear  had  brought  alone  with  him  Gjmtha,  his 
sister,  a  lady  of  admirable  beauty.  The  stratagem  nad  the  intended  effect; 
Harold  Bluetooth  became  enamored  of  her,  married  her,  and  promised  the 
brother  all  the  assistance  in  his  power.  Nevertheless  St3nrbear  was  defeated 
by  Eric,  the  Victory-blest,  at  Fyrisval,  near  Upsala. 

The  progress  of  Christianity,  which  Gorm  the  Old  had  resisted  and  dis- 
regarded, began  now  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  ruling  power,  and  was,  during 
the  whole  reign  of  Harold  Bluetooth,  vigorously  promoted  by  Adeldaff,  who 
now  was  invested  with  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Hamburg.  In  the  days  of 
Anskar  two  churches  had  been  erected  in  Schleswig  and  Ribe,  and  a  third 
was  now  built  in  Aarhvus,  situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Jutland,  and  bish- 
oprics were  established  in  those  cities.  But,  although  in  favour  of  the  new 
doctrine,  the  king  would  not  comply  with  the  exorbitant  and  imdue  claims 
which  the  German  emperor,  Otto  I  [936-973]  arroM^ted  to  himself.  The 
(Jerman  kings  claimed,  by  virtue  of  their  dignity  as  Koman  emperors,  to  be 
acknowledged  as  secular  heads  of  the  whole  Christian  world,  as  the  pofjes 
were  of  the  ecclesiastical;  this  claim  Otto  I  realised  by  giving  to  the  bishoprics 
above  mentioned  immunity  and  property  in  Denmark. 

His  successor.  Otto  II,  claiming  the  same,  excited  the  resentment  of  Harold 
Bluetooth,  who  collected  all  his  forces  (974),  and  pitched  his  camp  on  the 
narrow  neck  of  land  at  Schleswig,  to  intercept  Otto,  but  was  defeated,  the 
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mighty  emperor  demolishing  the  famous  fortification,  Dannevirke,  and  mak- 
ing his  way  throng  the  coimtry  right  up  to  the  Limf  jord.  A  treaty  of  peace 
was  made,  and  the  king  received  baptism  from  Bishop  Poppo  —  Otto,  the 
emperor,  being  s[)onsor  —  and  the  same  ceremony  was  performed  for  his  son, 
Swe)m.  Bishoprics  were  now  also  established  in  Odense  and  in  Roeskilde, 
where  Harold  Bluetooth  erected  a  splendid  church.  Odinkar  Hvide,  a  native 
Dane,  now  began  to  preach  Christianity  and  to  annihilate  the  pagan  worship; 
aU  of  which  excited  the  resentment  of  the  heathen  party,  in  front  of  which 
went  the  king's  own  son,  Sweyn,  and  his  master-in-arms,  Palnatoke,  a  mighty 
chief  from  the  Danish  island,  Fiinen,  who  in  his  heart  inclined  to  heathenism, 
and  besides  that  believed  himself  to  have  several  pjersonal  offences  to  be 
avenged  upjon  the  king.  Harold  Bluetooth,  however,  raised  an  army  and  gave 
battle  to  his  son,  who  aspired  to  his  father's  crown  (991).  But  the  king  was 
defeated,  and  shot  by  the  hand  of  Palnatoke,  while  he  was  walking  in  a  grove 
near  his  camp.  Before  leaving  Harold  Bluetooth,  it  ought  to  be  noticed 
that  he  removed  the  royal  residence  from  Leidre  to  Roeskilde,  where  the 
Danish  kings  resided  for  about  five  centuries,  till,  during  the  reign  of  Chris- 
topher of  Bavaria,  Copenhagen  was  made  the  capital. 

Harold  Bluetooth  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sweyn,  or  Sveand  (991-1014), 
generally  called  Sweyn  Splitbeard,  from  some  peculiarity  observed  about  his 
beard.  He  is  also  sometimes  called  Sweyn  Otto,  after  his  godfather,  the 
emperor.  Nearly  all  his  time  was  spent  in  making  expeditions  to  Norway, 
Germany,  and  England.  Notwithstanding  Sweyn  Splitbeard  and  the  mighty 
chief,  Palnatoke,  above  mentioned,  had  been  on  a  very  intimate  footing,  their 
good  understanding  soon  ceased;  for  the  murder  committed  by  Palnatoke 
on  Swejm's  father.  Harold  Bluetooth,  required  vengeance  of  blood.  Palnatoke 
resorted  to  JomsDurg,  a  fortress  on  the  island  of  WoUin,  on  the  coast  of 
Pomerania,  foimded  by  Harold  Bluetooth  to  maintain  the  Danish  dominion 
in  these  r^ons.  Here  Palnatoke  established  a  band  of  northern  vikings, 
who,  by  severe  laws,  preserved  the  ancient  warfaring  life  and  manners,  and 
under  the  name  of  Jomsvikings,  for  a  long  time  struck  the  whole  North  with 
fear. 

Palnatoke's  institutions  tended  to  instil  into  his  vikings  the  contempt  of 
life.  "A  man/'  says  the  chronicle  of  Iceland,  "in  order  to  acquire  glory  for 
bravery,  should  attack  a  single  enemy,  defend  himself  against  two,  and  not 
yield  to  three,  but  might,  without  disgrace,  fly  from  four,''  and  it  was,  on  the 
whole,  glorious  to  seek  every  opportunity  of  encountering  death.  Some 
instances  of  their  savage  heroism  are  recorded  which  almost  exceed  belief.  In 
an  irruption  made  by  the  Jomsburgers  into  Norway,  the  invaders  were  defeated 
and  a  few  were  taken  prisoners.  They  were  sentenced  to  be  beheaded,  and 
this  intelligence  they  received  with  every  demonstration  of  joy.  One  said: 
'*I  suffer  death  with  the  greatest  pleasure;  I  only  request  that  you  will 
cut  off  my  head  as  quickly  as  possible.  We  have  often  disputed,''  said  he, 
*'  at  Jomsburg,  whether  life  remained  for  any  time  after  the  head  was  cut  off: 
now  I  shall  decide  the  question.  But  remember,  if  so,  I  shall  aim  a  blow  at 
you  with  this  knife  which  I  hold  in  my  hand.  Despatch,"  said  he,  "but  do 
not  abuse  my  long  hair,  for  it  is  very  beautiful.''  Not  till  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury was  this  piratical  stronghold  destroyed  by  Magnus  the  Good.  The  fol- 
lowing chief  of  Jomsburg,  the  designing  Sigvald,  by  stratagem  made  Sweyn 
Splitl^ard,  who  had  taken  up  arms  against  him,  a  prisoner,  and  compelled 
him  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Jomsburg  and  all  the  provinces 
along  the  Baltic;  and  Sweyn  was  only  set  at  liberty  on  promising  to  pay  a 
ransom  of  twice  his  own  weight,  when  full  armed,  in  pure  gold.    The  ransom 
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was  settled  at  three  payments,  but  the  king's  person  was  confined  till  the  last 
payment  was  made,  which  was  raised  by  the  ^nerosity  of  the  Danish  ladies, 
who  sold  their  jewels  for  this  purpose.  Upon  his  return  he,  therefore,  ordained 
that  the  women  should  inherit  the  half  of  all  estates,  real  and  personal. 

Sweyn  Splitbeard,  thirsting  for  vengeance,  induced  Sigvald,  at  a  wassail- 
bout,  to  imdertake  a  very  hazardous  expedition  a^inst  the  mighty  Hakon 
Jarl,  in  Norway,  who  had  shown  the  same  imwillmgness  to  pay  tribute  to 
Denmark  as  his  predecessor,  Harold  Graafeld;  Sweyn  himself  making  a  vow 
to  wage  war  against  England,  which  some  years  l)efore  had  thrown  off  her 
subjection  to  uie  throne  of  Denmark.  The  elsewhere  almost  indomitable 
Jomsvikings  were  totally  defeated  at  Hj6rringebay  (994);  Sigvald  himself 
had  to  nuSke  his  escape,  and  Norway  was  not  subdued.  Sweyn  Splitbeard 
was  more  successful  in  his  expedition  against  England.  The  impotent  An^o- 
Saxon  king,  iEthelred  II,  also  called  iEthelred  the  Unready,  held  at  this  time 
the  supreme  authority  in  that  kingdom.  Putting  all  to  the  fire  and  sword, 
wherever  he  went,  and  treating  England  with  the  utmost  severity,  Sweyn 
obliged  the  English  king  to  acknowledge  his  superiority,  and  to  get  rid  of 
the  Danes  by  paying  a  large  sum  of  money,  called  Danegeld. 

But  an  important  event  took  place  now  in  the  North.    The  Norwegian 

Erince,  Olaf  Tryggvason,  who  had  been  allied  with  Sweyn  in  England,  left 
im  treacherously  for  Norway,  the  throne  of  which  he  ascended,  after  the 
death  of  Hakon  Jarl,  without  taking  any  oath  of  allegiance  to  Sweyn;  and 
the  misunderstanding  increased  when  Olaf,  without  Sweyn's  consent,  married 
the  latter's  sister.  Thyra,  who  had  fled  from  her  husband,  Burislief,  of  Wend- 
land  (Pomerania). 

Sweyn  Splitbeard,  Olaf  the  Lap  King  of  Sweden,  and  Eric  Jarl,  a  Norwegian 
prince,  who  lived  at  the  Danish  court,  attacked  Olaf  Tnrggvason,  who,  with 
nis  fleet  had  gone  through  the  sound  to  Wendland  in  order  to  claim  his  wife's 
property.  A  sea  battle  took  place  near  Swalder,  September  9th,  1000,  on 
the  Pomeranian  coast.  Seldom  has  a  more  memorable  naval  engajgement 
been  fought.  Olaf  Tryggvason  was  defeated  after  a  most  heroic  resistance, 
and  his  fleet  totally  dispersed.  Escaping  out  of  the  battle  with  a  few  ships, 
he  was  so  closely  pursued  that,  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  being  taken  prisoner, 
he  precipitated  himself  into  the  sea  and  was  drowned.  The  most  renowned 
heroes  of  Norway  shared  in  this  battle,  and  the  heroic  songs  of  Einar  Tam- 
barskelver,  the  great  archer,  Ulf  the  Red,  and  Thorgeir,  who  all  fou^t  as 
madmen,  resound  yet  among  the  rocks  of  old  Norwav,  which  was  now  divided 
between  the  three  victors,  and  had  to  submit  to  the  conditions  which  thev 
dictated.  But  while  Swejm  was  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  Norway,  j£thel- 
red  II  had  taken  advanta^  of  Swe3m's  absence  to  perform  a  dreadfm  carnage 
among  the  Danes  in  En^and  (1002).  Informed  of  it,  Sweyn  immediately 
appeared  in  England  with  a  powerful  army  of  the  most  valiant  soldiers,  was 
everywhere  victorious,  expelled  -^thelred,  who  had  to  flee  to  Normandy;  Mid 
Sweyn  Splitbeard  was  at  his  death  undisputed  sovereign  of  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land (1014).  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  prsecuted  Christianity;  but, 
before  he  expired,  he  be^n  to  perceive  the  folly  he  had  committed  in  opposing 
the  faith  in  whicn  he  had  been  baptised  and  instructed.  Afterwards,  m  pre- 
vailing upon  the  people  to  receive  the  light  of  the  Gaspel.  he  was  fuded  by 
Poppo,  a  German  bishop  of  great  piety  and  eloquence,  who,  by  dint  of  example 
and  persuasion,  brought  about  what  the  king's  authority  could  not  effect. 
Several  miracles  are  related  of  this  prelate;  and,  indeed,  he  was  possessed  of 
the  happy  talent  of  impressing  the  people  with  whatever  notions  he  thought 
fit;  in  which  alone,  of  course,  consisted  his  supernatural  powers.    A  see  was 
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given  to  Poppo,  with  power  to  preside  over  the  Danish  clergy;  while  at  the 
same  time  he  was  suffragan  of  Adeldag,  archbishop  of  Hamburg. 

CANUTE,  AND  THE  DAWN  OP  DISCOVERY 

Sweyn  SpUtbeard  had  two  sons,  Harold  and  Canute  or  Enud;  and  the 
Danish  historian,  Meursius,  says  that  "Harold,  by  right  of  primogenitiure, 
succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Denmark,  while  Canute,  who  at  Sweyn's 
death  was  Uving  in  England,  was  elected  king  of  the  Danes  there."  But  the 
Endish  taking  advant^  of  Canute's  youth,  threw  off  the  subjection  they 
haa  promised  nis  father,  Swejm  SpUtbeard,  and  called  the  fugitive  -^thelred 
II  back  from  Normandy,  and  a  general  insurrection  broke  out.  After  having 
ordered  the  tongues  and  ears  of  the  English  hosta^  to  be  cut  off,  and,  on  the 
whole,  shown  an  inflexible  severity,  Canute  repaired  to  Denmark,  where  he 
brought  together  a  numerous  host  of  brave  soldiers,  and  a  well-manned  fleet, 
with  which  ne  went  back  to  England,  accompanied  by  Eric  JarL  from  Norway, 
Thorkel  the  High,  and  Ulf  Sari,  who  afterwards  married  Canute's  sister, 
Estrith.    He  met  with  the  English  fleet,  conmianded  by  King  iEthelred  in 

erson,  whom  he  defeated  after  a  shmp  engagement.  The  valiant  Eadmund 
inside,  who  succeeded  his  father  -^thelred  on  the  throne  of  England  [in 
April,  1016],  was  forced  to  yield  the  half  of  England  to  Canute.  But  a  month 
after,  Eadmimd  Ironside  was  treacherously  killed  by  his  brother-in-law, 
Edric  Streon,  whereupon  Canute  was  acknowledged  King  of  the  whole  of 
England. 

Trhe  first  measure  of  Canute  was  now  to  seize  Eadmund's  two  sons,  whom 
he  sent  to  his  ally,  the  king  of  Sweden,  Animd  Jacob,  with  the  request  that 
thev  might  be  put  to  death.  Humanity^  however,  induced  the  Swedish  mon- 
arch to  spare  their  Uves  and  send  them  mto  Hungary.  Canute,  now  ruler  of 
England,  tried  to  make  himself  both  beloved  and  esteemed  there;  he  reimed 
wiu  great  judiciousness,  paid  respect  to  the  privileges  of  the  people  of  the 
coimtry,  and  raised  them  to  the  highest  offices;  advanced  commerce  and 
literature,  and  courted,  in  a  particular  manner,  the  favour  of  the  church  by 
munificent  donations  and  by  presenting  monasteries  with  rich  gifts;  and  he 
has,  indeed,  much  better  title  to  saintship  than  many  of  those  who  adorn  the 
Roman  calendar.  To  make  himself  yet  more  popmar,  he  married  the  vir- 
tuous Emma  of  Normandy,  the  queen-dowa^er  of  iEthelred,  whom  the  English 
people  loved  dearly.  But  while  he  thus  tned  to  make  himself  popular,  and 
provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  state,  his  despotism  and  cruelty  were  often 
iiLsupportable,  and  those  whose  influence  seemed  pernicious  to  him  he  was 
not  unscrupulous  in  putting  out  of  the  way.  Thus  he  caused  Edric  Streon 
and  Thorkel  the  High  to  be  killed;  the  first  of  whom  had  been  invested  with 
Mercia,  the  latter  with  East  Anglia,  as  absolute  fiefs.  To  confirm  his  power, 
and  perform  the  conquests  he  had  in  view,  he  established  a  standing 
army,  called  the  Thingmannalid,  consisting  of  the  most  famous  warriors; 
and,  on  account  of  the  sumptuous  armour  they  had  to  wear,  containing  only 
the  richest  and  most  prominent.  To  this  army  he  gave  a  peculiar  law, 
called  the  Vitherlagslaw,  which  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  great  credit  in 
Europe. 

His  brother  Harold,  king  of  Denmark,  died  after  a  reign  of  four  years 
(1018).  Weak  from  his  infancy,  he  was  little  able  to  rule,  and  his  profligacy 
and  entire  contempt  of  decency  and  morality  rendered  him  odious  to  his 
subjects.  Nothing  need  be  said  of  him  but  that  he  reigned  four  years;  where- 
upon Canute,  generally  called  Canute  the  Great,  was  unanimously  chosen  to 
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succeed  him  on  the  Danish  throne.  Thus,  after  an  interval  of  only  four  years, 
Denmark  was  reunited  with  England;  wnich,  superior  to  Denmark  in  refine- 
ment, arts,  trade,  and  agriculture,  lon^  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  u[)on 
the  Danish  kingdom.  It  is  to  Canute  the  Great  that  Denmark  has  to  ascribe 
tiie  complete  introduction  of  Christianity;  for  imder  him  the  last  vesti^  of 
the  pagan  worship  were  destroyed,  its  idols  overthrown,  its  altars  demolished, 
and  its  temples  closed.  Many  English  clergy  migrated  in  this  period  to  Den- 
mark. The  Danish  bishoprics  were  generafly  bestowed  on  Englishmen;  and, 
on  the  whole,  Canute  considered  England  the  principal  realm,  and  resided 
there.  But  he  deserved  well,  also,  ofDenmark,  by  bringing  a  CTeatportion 
of  the  Wendland  under  subjection,  and  subduing  the  formid£u[)le  Wendish 
pirates.  About  the  same  time  Christianitv  was  introduced  into  Sweden, 
imder  Olaf  the  Lap  King,  who  was  baptised  by  an  English  monk,  Sigefroy; 
and  into  Norway,  under  St.  Olaf. 

Before  relating  Canute's  last  expedition  to  Norway,  his  exploits  there, 
and  his  end,  it  may  be  noticed  that  he,  like  most  royal  persons  in  the  period 
under  consideration,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  to  pay.  in  that  sacrea  city, 
his  devotion  to  the  relics  of  some  deceased  saint,  and  obtain  from  the  pope 
remission  of  his  sins  (1026).  While  in  Rome  he  established,  by  assent  oi  the 
pope,  a  caravansary  for  Scandinavian  pikrims;  procuring  his  subjects,  also, 
on  the  same  occasion,  several  commerci^  privileges,  l^n  his  journey  to 
Rome  he  chanced  to  meet  with  the  German  emperor,  Conrad  II,  whom  he 
induced  to  renounce  his  claims  to  the  Danish  mark  (Schleswig),  founded  by 
Henry  the  Fowler,  and  a  marriage  was  agreed  on  between  Canute's  daughter, 
Gunhilda,  and  Conrad's  son,  Hennr. 

About  this  time,  or  a  little  before,  the  Scandinavians  began  to  make  dis- 
coveries in  the  north  and  west.  The  Faroe  Islands  had  b^n  discovered  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  ninth  century,  by  some  Scandinavian  pirates,  and  soon 
after  this  Iceland  was  colonized  by  the  Norwegians.  [From  Iceland,  towards 
the  close  of  the  tenth  century.  Jarl  Eric  the  Red,  who  had  been  banished 
from  the  island,  led  the  first  colony  to  Greenland,  which  had  been  discovered 
about  a  hundred  years  before.]  The  settlement  made  in  Greenland,  though 
comprising  only  a  small  population,  seems  to  have  been  very  prosperous  m 
mercantile  affairs.  It  had  bishops  and  priests  from  Europe,  and  paid  the 
pope,  as  an  annual  tribute,  2,600  poimds  of  walrus  teeth  as  tithe  and  Peter's 
pence.  But  the  art  of  navigation  must  have  been  at  a  very  low  piteh,  for  the 
voyage  from  Greenland  to  Iceland  and  Norway,  and  back  again^  consumed 
five  years;  and  upon  one  occasion  the  government  of  Norway  did  not  hear 
of  the  death  of  the  bishop  of  Greenland  imtil  six  years  after  it  liad  occurred.^ 

This  colony  in  Greenland  continued  in  a  floimshing  condition  down  to  the 
fourteenth  century  when  it  suffered  severely  from  two  terrible  scourges,  the 
Black  Death  and  the  attacks  of  the  natives.  In  the  fifteenth  century  aU  inter- 
course between  the  Scandinavian  colony  in  Greenland  and  the  civilised  world 
entirely  ceased.  Modem  investigation  has  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the 
ruins  of  buildings  and  of  the  graves  of  the  old  colonists,  but  their  descendants, 
if  not  entirely  wiped  out,  appear  to  have  been  absorbed  by  the  Esquimaux 
population. 

For  Lief,  son  of  Eric  the  Red,  is  claimed  a  far  greater  achievement  than  his 
father's.  The  account  of  a  country  far  to  the  southwest  which  had  been 
sighted  by  an  Icelander  in  the  year  1001,  prompted  Lief  to  undertake  a  vojrage 
in  search  of  it  and  to  plant,  in  a  country  which  he  called  Vinland,  a  colony  that 
subsisted  for  many  years.  The  details  of  this  expedition  as  given  in  the  old 
sagas  have  furnished  data  for  a  theory  which  places  Vinland  on  a  portion  of  the 
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United  States  in  the  vicinity  of  Rhode  Island,  and  thus  gives  to  Lief  Ericsson 
the  dory  of  beins  the  first  discoverer  of  America.® 

To  return  to  OEomte  the  Great :  While  he  tarried  in  Rome  St.  Olaf  of  Nor- 
wav  and  Ammd  Jacob  of  Sweden  availed  themselves  of  Canute's  absence  to 
fall  upon  Denmark,  both  of  them  fearing  his  increasing  power,  and  being  anjgry 
because  Norwegian  mutineers  had  found  an  asylum  at  the  Danish  court.  The 
imited  kings  making  great  progress,  Ulf  Jarl,  who  was  married  as  we  have  seen 
to  Elstrith,  a  sister  to  Canute,  and  who  had  been  appointed  lieutenant-governor 
under  the  king's  absence,  deemed  it  necessary  for  the  country  to  have  a  head, 
and  prevailed  upon  the  people  to  elect  the  crown  prince,  Harthacnut  [Hardi 
Canute]  king.  Canute,  informed  of  this,  hastened  home,  but  though  highly 
incensed  against  Ulf,  he  delayed  his  vengeance  till  the  enemies  were  dnven 
awav.  A  battle  was  fought  near  Helgebrook  in  Skane,  where  Canute  himself 
would  have  perished,  hadit  not  been  for  Ulf's  aid  (1027). 

But  even  this  could  not  appease  the  exasperated  king,  who,  imder  pre- 
tence of  friendship,  invited  him  to  a  drinking-bout  in  Roeskilde.  They  played 
at  chess  together.  The  king,  making  a  wrong  move,  wished  to  correct  it,  out 
Ulf  Jarl  upset  the  chess-board,  and  left  in  anger.  "  Dost  thou  now  fly,  thou 
cowardly  Ulf?"  cried  the  king.  "  Thou  didst  not  call  me  cowardly,"  answered 
Ulf,  "when  the  Danes,  at  Helgebrook,  took  to  their  heels  like  dogs,  and  I 
saved  thy  life."  The  king,  yet  more  irritated  at  this  reply,  caused  Ulf  to  be 
killed  m  the  cathedral  of  Roeskilde,  to  which  he  afterwards  gave  a  whole 
canton  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  his  crime.« 

The  ambition  of  Canute  was  not  satisfied  with  the  possession  of  two  crowns; 
he  pretended  to  have  some  claims  upon  Norway  through  his  father  Sweyn,  who 
had  formerly  ruled  over  a  portion  of  that  country.  Its  reduction,  which  was 
accomplished  (1028)  without  much  difficulty,  and  its  temporary  annexation 
to  his  other  dominions  make  it  necessary  that  we  now  revert  to  that  portion  of 
Scandinavian  history. 

EARLY  NORWEGIAN  KINGS 

The  early  Norwegian  annals,  geographical  and  political,  have  been  criti- 
cally analyzed  and  minutely  detailed  by  Torfaeus.  Tradition,  as  already 
mentioned,  placed  Saeming,  a  son  of  Odin,  on  the  throne  of  that  country,  and 
from  him  descended  a  race  of  pontiff-kings  of  whom  nothing  but  their  names  is 
recorded.  The  first  mortal  alleged  by  the  native  legends  to  have  worn  the 
crown  was  a  chief  called  Nor,  sprung  from  the  ancient  Finnish  family  of  the 
Fomjoter,  who  established  himself  at  Trondhjem,  and  subdued  the  neighbor- 
ing territorties  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  old  chronicle  (Fundinn  Noregr,  or  Norway  Discovered)  con- 
taining this  account  is  entitled  to  no  credit  whatever.  Nor  is  altogether  a 
mythic  personage;  his  supposed  ancestor  Fornjoter,  with  his  three  sons,  the 
rulers  of  the  air,  earth,  and  sea,  are  considered  to  be  merely  the  Scandinavian 
antitypes  of  Noah,  and  the  patriarchs  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet.  Among 
other  progenitors  that  adorn  his  genealogy,  we  find  Frostius,  Snaer,  and  Drifa 
(frost,  snow,  and  drift),  which  are  obviously  symbols  of  the  climate,  rather 
than  names  of  chiefs  or  petty  kings.  This  part  of  the  national  records  must 
therefore  be  viewed  as  an  allegory,  merely  intended  to  give  lustre  to  the  pedi- 
gree of  the  Norwegian  monarchs. 

The  several  branches  of  Nor's  posterity  were  dignified  with  the  regal  title, 
and  are  said  to  have  reigned  over  the  districts  of  Thrandia,  Naumdal,  Kaums- 
dal,  Guldbransdal,  Rogaland,  Hordaland,  Ringarike,  Raumarike,  and  other 
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firovinces^  which  are  supposed  to  derive  from  them  their  modem  appellations, 
t  belongs  to  mythology  rather  than  history  to  narrate  their  wars,  and  exhibit 
their  feats  of  incredible  strength  and  their  wonderful  skill  in  sorcery  and  incan- 
tation. The  princes  or  chiefs  of  a  less  fabulous  origin,  who  held  sway  over 
these  sterile  mountains,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enimierate,  as  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  considerable  portion  of  Norway  was  ever  united 
imder  a  single  monarch  prior  to  the  era  of  Harold  Harfagr,  who  first  com- 
bined the  various  tribes  among  whom  it  was  divided  into  one  nation,  by 
reducing  their  kings  or  jarls  to  a  state  of  vassalage  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
ninth  century. 

This  famous  conqueror  was  a  scion  of  the  ancient  Ynglings.  The  last  of 
that  sacred  dynasty,  Olaf  Trsetelia,  when  driven  from  the  Swedish  throne,  as 
already  stated,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  government  in  Vermland,  which 
gradually  extended  across  the  frontier^  imtil  it  embraced  wholly  or  partiallv 
the  adjacent  districts  of  Vestjold,  Vingulmarken,  Raumarike,  Hordaland, 
and  Hedemarken.  The  crown  descended  to  five  princes  in  succession,  the 
last  of  whom,  Halfdan  Svart  (the  Black),  was  father  to  Harold.  In  the  fol- 
lowing table,  the  names  and  reigns  of  the  Norwegian  sovereigns  are  given  in 
order,  down  to  the  important  epoch  when  Christianity  was  establish^  under 
Olaf  the  Saint: 

TBADITIONAL  LIST  OF  ANCIEKT  KINGS  OF  NOBWAT 


Olaf  Tnetelia  .  died  ▲.d.  640 

Half  dan  Hoitben 700 

Ejstein 780 

Halfdan  MiUde 784 

Ondiod  Mikillati 824 

Olaf  Geirstada 840 

Halfdan  Svart 868 

Harold  Harfagr 984 


EricBlodffixe  ....  died  A.  D.    040 

Hakon  the  Good 068 

Harold  Qraafeld 977 

Hakon  Jarl 905 

Olaf  Tryggvason 1000 

Olaf  the  Saint 1000 

Svend  Enudson 1066 

Magnus  the  Good 1047 


Every  circumstance  connected  with  the  genealogy  and  youth  of  Harold 
has  been  carefully  preserved  by  his  countrymen.  His  mother  was  Ragnhilda, 
daughter  of  Harold  Golden-Beard,  who  nued  over  the  district  of  Spgne,  near 
Bergen.  Dreams  and  prodigies  augured  his  future  greatness;  the  giant  Dofre 
taught  him  the  military  art,  and  at  the  age  of  ten,  when  he  lost  his  father 
(863),  he  had  the  reputation  of  surpassing  all  his  contemporaries  in  beauty, 
courage,  wisdom  and  warlike  accomplislunents.  During  his  minority,  tJie 
regency  of  his  paternal  dominions  was  committed  to  his  uncle  Guttorm, 
whose  prompt  interference  kept  in  awe  the  rebellious  vassals.  At  the  age  of 
twelve,  the  young  prince  is  said  to  have  formed  the  resolution  of  subduing  all 
Norway.  His  first  achievement  was  the  conquest  of  Thrandia  (Trondhjem), 
whose  eight  kings  or  chiefs  he  defeated  in  as  many  battles.  These  victories 
were  followed  by  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  western  coast,  from  Finmarken 
to  the  Naze.  Hordaland,  Telemarken,  and  Vermland  were  also  reduced  to 
subjection;  whilst  the  famous  naval  engagement  in  the  bay  of  Hafurs  Fjord, 
now  called  Stavanger  Fjord,  fought  (875)  with  the  confederated  princes  of 
Rogaland  and  other  southern  districts,  made  him  master  of  the  entire  king- 
dom in  the  short  space  of  ten  years.  Most  of  the  jarls  and  hereditary  nobles 
being  either  slain  or  dispersed,  Harold,  ere  he  had  reached  the  prime  of  man- 
hood, thus  saw  himself  in  possession  of  a  monarchy  more  extensive  than  had 
yet  been  enjoyed  bv  any  other  northern  potentate. 

Triumphant  at  home,  his  arms  were  no  less  successful  in  the  expeditions 
which  he  imdertook  to  exterminate  the  pirates  and  refractory  chieft^ns,  who 
had  escaped  his  vengeance  at  Hafurs  Fjord  by  seeking  refuge  in  the  Scottish 
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ides.  Tlie  Scandinavian  historians  claim  for  him  the  reduction  of  Shetland, 
the  Orkneys,  the  Hebrides,  and  the  whole  coimtry  north  of  the  Grampians. 
Thev  even  allege  that  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  a  Norman  d3masty  had  long  been 
established,  and  part  of  Ireland,  including  Dublin,  were  added  to  his  domin- 
ions. TTie  government  of  these  foreim  possessions  he  entrusted  to  chiefs  or 
relations  of  nis  own,  under  the  title  of  earls,  with  a  feudal  dependence  on  his 
crown;  but  their  authority  was  little  respected  by  the  turbulent  and  lawless 
inhabitants. 

Threatened  with  civil  broils  and  dissensions  in  his  own  family,  he  adopted 
the  imwise  policy  of  dividing  the  kingdom  among  his  numerous  sons,  to  each 
of  whom  he  assigned  the  administration  of  a  province,  with  the  title  and  pre- 
rogatives of  royalty.  This  expedient  having  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
ished the  evil,  his  next  resource  was  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  Eric,  which  was 
done  with  the  consent  of  the  remaining  brothers,  eight  of  whom  had  then 
perished  in  battle.  Harold  survived  this  event  only  tnree  years,  and  died  in 
934;  leaving  by  his  five  wives  a  numerous  progeny,  male  and  feroale,  from 
whom  genealogists  have  computed  the  descent  of  most  of  the  royal  families  m 
Europe.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  brave  and  generous  prmce,  of  a 
handsome  form,  robust  constitution,  and  majestic  stature.  Iceland  and  the 
Faroe  Isles  of  whose  discovery  we  have  spoken,  were  colonised  during  his  reign, 
and  Normandy  was  conquered  by  darmg  adventurers  imder  the  celebrated 
Rolf  Ganger  (afterwards  Duke  Rollo),  who  had  fled  to  avoid  death  or  servitude 
under  his  rigorous  administration. 

Tliough  a  barbarian,  Harold  possessed  the  lofty  spirit  of  that  heroic  age, 
and  even  aspired  to  civilise  and  legislate.  His  own  mterest,  combined  with 
motives  of  policy,  induced  him  to  adopt  measures  for  the  entire  suppression  of 
private  feuds,  of  marauding  expeditions  by  land  and  piracy  on  the  seas.  The 
9trandhyg,  or  impressment  of  provisions,  which  the  depredators  were  in  the 
practice  of  exercising,  by  seizing  the  cattle  of  the  unprotected  peasantry,  he 
prohibited  imder  the  severest  penalties.  These  he  foimd  to  be  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  social  order  and  improvement,  and  at  the  same  time  the  principal 
means  of  keeping  alive  the  embers  of  insubordination  and  resistance  to  his 
authority. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  his  conduct  in  these  beneficial  arrangements 
was  in  some  degree  influenced  by  the  example  of  the  English  king  iEthelstan, 
who  had  visited  Norway  in  his  youth.  An  intercourse  of  friendship  and  cour- 
tes}'  IS  said  to  have  commenced  between  them  at  that  early  period,  in  virtue  of 
which  Harold  sent  his  son  Hakon  to  be  educated  at  the  Anglo-Saxon  court, 
with  a  present  of  a  magnificent  ship,  the  sails  of  which  were  purple  and  the 
beak  gold;  the  whole  deck  being  surrounded  with  shields,  gilt  in  the  inside, 
and  curiously  ornamented.  iEthelstan  gave  his  pupil  in  return  a  sword  with 
a  golden  hilt  and  a  blade  of  wonderful  temper,  which  he  kept  till  the  day  of 
his  death.  Besides  studying  the  manners  of  the  nation,  the  young  pnnce 
was  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  received  the  ordinance  of  baptism  — 
an  event  which  afterwards  gave  occasion  to  the  first  planting  of  the  seeds  of 
the  Gospel  in  his  native  land.* 

Eric,  after  spending  his  youth  as  a  sea-rover,  had  been  elevated  to  the 
throne  before  his  father's  death;  but  the  rest  of  his  brothers,  who  claimed  an 
equal  title  to  the  sovereignty,  refused  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy,  or  pay 

'  Snorre's  DAmtive  of  Harold's  intercourse  with  ^thelstan  differs  from  that  given  ahove 
(Saga  ensHarfagra,  c.  41, 43),  hat  the  account  given  hy  the  old  Norwegian  chronic&r  Thiodrek 
■eems  most  credihle,  viz,  that  Hakon  was  sent  to  England  to  he  taught  the  manners  of  the 
Datkm. 
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their  annual  tribute  to  the  crown.  The  seeds  of  mtemal  dissension  thus 
planted  soon  ripened  into  acts  of  cruelty  and  bloodshed  In  the  domestic 
strife  that  ensued,  several  of  the  refractory  princes  were  put  to  death  by  Imn, 
and  hence  the  name  of  Blodaexe,  or  Bloody-axe,  was  entailed  on  the  relentless 
fratricide.  Weary  of  the  oppressions  under  which  they  had  groaned  for  sev- 
eral years,  the  people  at  length  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  sanguinary  tyrant, 
and  imanimously  called  Hakon  to  the  throne,  who,  though  educated  in  a 
foreign  land,  and  in  a  religion  unknown  to  their  coimtry,  was  received  with 
joy  as  their  king  and  deliverer.  The  principal  jarls,  and  especially  Sigurd, 
his  uncle  on  the  mother's  side,  who  had  been  his  godfather  when  he  was 
sprinkled  with  water  after  the  heathen  fashion  in  his  infancy,  espoused  his 
cause. 

Eric,  unable  to  cope  with  the  superior  fortunes  of  his  younger  brother,  fled 
with  his  adherents  to  the  Orkney  Isles,  where  he  became  a  sea-king,  and 
exercised  his  depredations  on  the  British  shores.  iEthelstan  soon  after  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  then  peopled  with  Danes,  upon 
condition  that  he  and  Us  followers  should  abstain  from  molesting  Norway, 
embrace  Christianity,  and  protect  the  English  coasts  a^inst  the  piratical 
incursions  of  the  Northmen.  But  the  habits  of  this  barbarian  were  inveterate ; 
and  resuming  his  old  practices,  with  a  band  of  his  former  associates,  he  invaded 
Northumbria,  from  which  he  had  been  expelled  by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Edred, 
son  of  Eadward  the  Elder,  marched  an  army  to  oppose  him,  and  the  contest 
was  finally  decided  in  a  great  battle,  wherein  Eric,  with  five  other  sea-kings, 
was  slain.  Notwithstanding  the  alleged  conversion  of  this  prince,  he  is  rep- 
resented in  one  of  the  last  strains  of  the  heathen  skalds  as  invited  to  take  his 
seat  among  the  kings  and  heroes  deemed  worthy  to  inherit  the  joys  of  Valhalla. 

ReUeved  from  the  apprehension  of  foreign  invasion,  the  first  care  of  Hakon 
was  to  suppress  the  robbers  and  pirates  that  infested  his  kingdom.  The 
Danes  he  also  chastised  for  certain  depredations  they  had  committed;  and 
to  retaliate  their  injuries  he  made  an  incursion  into  Zealand,  where,  without 
meeting  opposition,  he  collected  immense  spoil,  and  obliged  many  of  the 
inhabitants  to  ransom  their  lives  by  pajdi^  heavy  pecuniary  fines.  Seeing 
peace  re-established  within  his  dominions,  his  subjecte  happy,  and  his  revenue 
flourishing,  he  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  framing  of  salutary  laws,  and 
the  substitution  of  the  faith  in  which  he  had  been  educated  for  the  super- 
stitious rites  of  paganism.  On  his  return  from  the  court  of  ^thelstan,  he 
had  brought  with  him  some  Christian  priests,  and  openly  announced  his  reso- 
lution to  protect  and  encourage  them  in  their  missionarjr  labours.  A  national 
assembly  of  the  people  was  convened  at  Trondhjem,  in  which  he  stood  up 
and  declared  his  will  and  desire  that  all  present,  "rich  as  well  as  poor,  noble, 
peasant^  and  serf,  young  and  old,  man  and  woman,  should  be  baptised,  and 
believe  m  one  true  God,  the  Son  of  Mary  (laying  aside  the  vain  worship  of  the 
heathen  deities),  fast  every  Friday^  and  rest  every  seventh  day."  To  this 
proi>osition  none  were  inclmed  to  listen;  murmurs  arose  against  it  from  all 
parties,  when  Asbiom,  a  rich  and  popular  landholder,  addre^ed  the  sovereign 
m  a  strain  of  firm  remonstrance,  expressing  surprise  and  regret  that  he  who 
had  been  the  restorer  of  their  lost  freedom  should  endeavour  to  fasten  upon 
them  a  new  and  more  intolerable  yoke  of  davery.  "As  to  what  thou  now 
wouldst  require  of  us,  and  insist  upon  with  such  obstinate  zeal,  as  if  thou 
wouldst  constrain  us  by  violence,  know,  0  king!  that  we  are  all  resolved  to 
abandon  thee  and  choose  another  sovereign,  who  will  suflfer  us  peacefully  to 
enjw  our  liberties,  and  that  religion  which  is  dear  to  our  hearte." 

llie  sentimente  of  the  people  found  utterance  in  the  voice  of  the  speaker, 
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and  they  manifested  their  approbation  with  tumultuous  applause.  When 
silence  was  restored,  Siffurd  Jarl  stood  forth  and  explained  to  the  multitude 
that  it  was  not  the  wish  or  intention  of  the  king  to  compel  them  to  change 
their  religion,  or  to  dissolve  the  bonds  that  united  them  in  friendship  and 
aflfection.  To  ascertain  the  sincerity  of  this  declaration,  the  assembly  ex- 
pressed their  unanimous  desire  that  Hakon  should  offer  for  them  the  usual 
solemn  sacrifices,  or  Yide-feasts,  for  peace  and  for  fruitful  seasons,  as  had 
been  the  custom  of  his  forefathers.  Perceiving  the  danger  of  m-ging  the 
matter  further,  Sigurd  advised  the  king  to  forego  his  purpose  in  the  mean- 
time, and  the  convention  quietly  dispersed.  But,  on  the  approach  of  Christ- 
mas, agitation  reconmienced  with  greater  violence,  and  the  people  renewed 
their  demand  that  the  king  should  either  preside  at  the  yearly  festival,  after 
the  ancient  manner,  or  abdicate  the  throne. 

The  wary  jarl  endeavoured  to  assuage  their  angry  passions,  and  promised 
that  the  feast,  which  always  took  place  after  the  sacrifice,  should  be  honoured 
with  the  royal  presence.  This  pledge  was  faithfully  kept,  when  Sigurd,  in 
virtue  of  his  pontifical  office,  the  duties  of  which  he  performed  in  the  palace, 
took  the  drinking-horn,  and  having  consecrated  it  to  Odin,  offered  it  to  the 
king.  This  seemed  the  critical  moment  when  Hakon  must  openly  proclaim 
his  cnoice  between  the  Pagan  and  the  Christian  religion.  He  attempted  to 
e\'ade  the  diflBculty  by  consecrating  the  horn  anew  with  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
before  appl3dng  it  to  nis  lips;  but  this  movement  was  observed  by  the  people, 
who  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in  terms  of  strong  indignation,  until  their 
wrath  was  again  pacified  by  the  assurance  of  Sigurd  that  they  had  entirely 
mistaken  the  nature  of  the  offensive  emblem,  which  was  not  the  sign  of  the 
cross  but  of  the  mallet;  so  that  the  sacred  liquor  had  in  reality  been  dedi- 
cated to  Thor.  according  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  national  faith.  With  this 
ingenious  explanation  the  multitude  was  satisfied,  and  the  jarl  obtained  the 
reputation  ot  being  "  the  wisest  man  in  Norway.'* 

Notwithstanding  this  prudence  and  moderation  in  avoiding  a  collision 
between  two  hostile  factions,  a  secret  conspiracy  was  soon  afterwards  formed 
among  eight  of  the  most  distinguished  pontiff-chiefs  against  the  king  and 
his  religious  innovations.  The  destruction  of  the  Christian  edifices,  which  he 
had  built  in  the  northern  provinces,  was  their  first  object;  their  next  was  to 
compel  him  to  renounce  entirely  and  forever  the  form  of  worship  he  was  so 
anxious  to  introduce.  Four  of  the  confederates  repaired  to  the  district  of 
My  re,  which  had  a  famous  temple  dedicated  to  Thor;  and  having  burned  the 
churches  to  the  ground,  they  slew  the  Anglo-Saxon  priests  whom  Hakon  had 
brought  from  England.  The  king  himself,  having  arrived  in  the  same  place 
to  attend  the  great  festival  that  was  about  to  be  celebrated,  was  menaced 
with  personal  violence  by  the  congregated  crowd,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
conspirators,  who  had  determined  that  he  should  sacrifice,  witnout  evasion 
or  reserve,  to  the  ancient  deities  of  the  nation. 

Resistance  was  impossible,  his  train  of  courtiers  being  too  small  to  offer 
opposition.  Yieldmg  to  the  entreaties  and  advice  of  his  friendly  counsellor 
Sigurd,  he  at  length  consented  to  humour  the  idolatrous  prejudices  of  his  sub- 
jects by  eating  the  liver  of  a  horse  which  had  been  sacrificed,  and  afterwards 
emptying  three  drinking-horns  successively,  consecrated  to  Odin,  Thor,  and 
Bragi;  without  violating  the  heathen  rites  as  he  had  formerly  done,  by  sub- 
stituting the  Christian  symbol.^     But  instead  of  abandoning  his  favourite 

*  The  eating  of  horse  flesh  was  customary  amon^t  the  old  Scandinavians  at  their  religious 
f^vtirals,  and  hence  considered  a  proof  of  paganism.  The  practice  was  afterwards  punished  by  St. 
Olaf  with  death  or  mutilation ;  and  the  insurrection  which  drove  him  from  the  throne  was  partly 
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project,  this  conatrained  apostasy  only  inflamed  his  resentment  against  his 
superstitious  countrymen,  and  set  him  on  devising  means  to  punish  what  he 
deemed  an  insolent  act  of  rebellion  against  his  auUiority 

The  threatening  storm  of  civil  and  religious  war  was  now  suspended  over 
the  kingdom;  but,  fortunatelv  for  Hakon,  tne  gathering  clouds  were  dissipated 
by  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  sons  of  Eric  by  his  queen  Gunhilda  on  the 
coast,  with  a  powerful  armament  which  Harold  king  of  Denmark  had  equipped 
to  aid  them  m  recovering  the  crown  of  Norway.  Intestine  feuds  were  for- 
gotten in  the  common  danger,  and  all  parties,  even  the  confederated  chiefs, 
united  in  defence  of  their  native  land  and  their  national  liberties.  The 
Norwegian  fleet  obtamed  a  signal  victory  over  that  of  the  exiled  princes,  who 
escaped  to  their  former  refu^  at  the  Danish  court. 

After  repelling  this  invasion,  he  revived,  with  new  sanctions,  the  ancient 
law  by  which  the  whole  territory  of  the  state  was  divided  into  a  certain 
number  of  maritime  districts,  called  skijHreidor,  which  extended  into  the 
country  as  far  up  the  rivers  as  the  salmon  ascended.  Each  of  these  was 
bound  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  vessels  and  men  for  the  conmion  defence  • 
and,  to  give  effect  to  this  ordinance,  stations  were  appointed  on  the  principal 
mountams  and  heights  along  the  coast,  so  that,  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy, 
the  alarm  could  speedily  be  conveyed  from  the  northern  point  of  Helgeland 
(now  included  m  Norrland)  to  the  Naze. 

Notwithstanding  these  wise  precautions^  and  the  devoted  attachment  of 
his  countrymen,  Hakon  at  last  fell  a  victun  to  the  insatiable  ambition  of 
Gunhilda  and  her  sons,  who  made  a  second  attempt  on  the  crown,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  fleet  from  Denmark.  The  kmjg,  who  happened  to  be  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  country,  was  taken  by  surprise  before  he  could  collect  his 
forces,  and  mortally  wounded  m  the  first  assault  of  the  enemy.  Before  his 
death  he  sent  messengers  to  his  brother's  sons,  declaring  them  his  successors 
in  the  kingdom,  as  he  nad  no  children  except  one  dai^hter  named  Thora,  and 
entreating  them  to  spare  his  relations.  He  expressed  his  desire,  in  the  event 
of  surviving,  to  leave  his  dominions,  and  retire  to  a  Christian  land,  where  he 
might  expiate  his  sins  and  confirm  his  faith.  When  his  friends  inquired  if  he 
would  not  be  sent  to  England  for  mterment  according  to  the  rites  of  that 
Church,  he  replied,  "  As  a  heathen  have  I  lived,  as  a  heathen,  and  not  as  a 
Christian,  must  I  be  buried."  His  untimely  fate  was  deeply  and  univers^y 
lamented;  and  the  epithet  of  the  Good,  by  which  his  contemporaries  designated 
him,  has  been  confirmed  by  the  judgment  of  a  milder  and  more  enlightened 
age.  His  memory  was  celebrated  m  the  songs  of  the  skalds,  and  especially  m  a 
lay  called  the  Hakonar-malj  composed  by  the  celebrated  poet  Eyvmd  Skaldas- 

Eiller^  where  the  two  njrmphs  of  war,  Skoeul  and  Gondul,  conduct  the  pious 
ing  m  triumph  into  the  heaven  of  0dm,  there  "  to  quaff  ale  with  the  gods  in 
the  nappy  society  of  heroes." 

The  sceptre  of  Norway  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  Harold  II,  caUed  Graa- 
feld  or  Gray  Mantle,  the  eldest  son  of  Eric  and  Gunhilda.  This  prince  bore 
the  name  of  his  fair-haired  grandfather,  who  had  himself  sprinkled  him  with 
water  at  his  birth  (930)  after  the  heathen  manner.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Danish  court,  and  having  become  a  sea-rover  at  an  early  age  he  signalized 
his  prowess  in  the  Baltic  by  various  piratical  exploits,  which  were  recorded  by 
the  skald  Glum  Geirison  in  an  ode  dedicated  to  his  praise.    His  sovereignty 

occasioned  by  his  cruelties  towards  those  who  were  accused  or  suspected  of  using  this  food, 
and  consequently  of  haying  relapsed  into  heathenism.  The  Icelanders  refused  to  Mopt  Chris- 
tianity, unless  St.  Olaf  allowed  them  to  use  horse  flesh  as  formerly. — Laimo's  Bendtinct  ifft 
NoTwa/y/ 
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as  a  king  was  merely  nominal;  for  such  was  the  loosely  compacted  structure 
of  society  in  that  barbarous  age  and  country  that  not  only  was  the  regal 
authority  shared  with  him  by  his  brothers,  but  two  other  chieftains  ruled 
with  irresponsible  power  over  their  respective  local  districts.  Tftyggve  and 
Gudrod,  grandsons  of  Harold  Harfagr,  held  separate  governments;  the  former 
the  prefectiu^  of  Vika  or  Vigen,  the  latter  that  of  Vestf  jold. 

From  elements  so  discordant  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  union  or 
harmony  could  be  produced;  accordingly,  as  a  first  step  towards  securing 
the  entire  monarchy  of  Norway  in  her  own  family,  the  ambitious  Gunhilda 
instigated  her  sons  to  murder  the  aged  Sigurd  Jarl,  who  still  retained  an 
independent  jurisdiction  over  the  province  of  Trondhjem.  Tryggve  and 
Gudrod  were  the  next  victims  to  the  intriguing  widow  of  Eric;  they  were  both 
assassinated,  and  their  families  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  Sweden.  The 
attachment  of  the  inhabitants  of  Trondhjem  to  their  late  eovemor,  and  their 
election  of  his  son  Hakon  Jarl  to  succeed  him,  mvolved  the  distracted  king- 
dom in  a  civil  war;  and  after  many  bloody  conflicts  between  the  rival  princes, 
a  Derpetual  truce  was  at  last  concluded,  bv  the  terms  of  which  Hakon  was  to 
rule  over  the  territories  possessed  by  his  father,  whilst  the  remaining  domin- 
ions were  to  contmue  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  brother  kings. 

This  treaty  of  partition  was  soon  broken,  and  the  comjpetitors  for  power 
once  more  appealed  to  the  sword.  Harold  Graafeld  perished  m  a  plot  con- 
trived by  Hakon,  who,  in  his  turn,  soiight  the  aid  of  Harold  Bluetooth;  but  the 
Danish  monarch,  instead  of  an  auxiliary,  was  hailed  as  a  deliverer  by  the 
Norw^ians,  weary  of  internal  dissension  and  domestic  tyranny.  Gunhilda 
fled  wifli  her  two  surviving  sons,  Gudrod  and  Regnf  ord,  to  the  Orkney  Islands, 
where  she  ended  her  days  oy  a  violent  death;  leaving  behind  her  the  character 
o(  a  haughty,  cruel,  and  insidious  woman,  and  the  proud  title  of  "mother  of 
kings."  Harold  mvested  the  jarl  with  the  viceroyalty  of  seven  provinces, 
upon  condition  that  as  his  vassal  he  should  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of  sixty  falcons 
and  fifty  marks  of  gold.  The  rest  of  the  kmgdom  he  divided  between  his  own 
son  Sweyn,  and  Harold  Granske  son  of  Gudrod,  reserving  to  himself  the  para- 
mount sovereignty  of  all  Norway. 

The  ambitious  Hakon  soon  manifested  a  disposition  to  assert  his  inde- 
pendence. He  exacted  a  tribute  from  the  colonies  in  the  Scottish  isles,  and 
endeavoured  by  every  art  of  popularity  to  extend  his  influence  at  home.  But 
he  was  not  yet  prepared  to  throw  off  his  allegiance;  and  to  cover  his  designs 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  obey  the  call  of  his  liege  lord,  when  sunmioned  to  his 
assistance  against  the  invasion  with  which  Denmark  was  threatened  by  the 
emperor  Otto  III.  After  an  obstinate  battle  with  the  imperial  army  at  the 
Dannevirke,  peace  was  concluded  with  Harold,  in  terms  of  which  Hakon  with 
his  followers  was  constrained  to  submit  to  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  and  to 
receive  on  board  his  fleet  a  company  of  priests  as  missionaries  for  the  conver- 
sion of  his  countrymen.  But  the  crafty  jarl,  taking  advantage  of  a  favourable 
wind  to  escape  through  the  Sound,  set  the  monks  on  shore,  and  steered  to  the 
coast  of  Grotland,  where  he  landed,  and  offered  sacrifice  to  the  gods  as  a  pro- 
pitiation for  his  apostasy.  The  flight  of  two  ravens,  the  birds  of  Odin,  which 
passed  at  the  moment,  was  interpreted  by  him  as  a  favourable  omen.  Accord- 
mgly,  having  burned  his  ships,  and  pursuing  his  way  through  Sweden,  which 
he  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword,  he  reached  Norway  in  the  hope  of  surprising 
the  Danish  squadron,  which  had  been  despatched  with  an  additional  supply 
of  missionaries;  but,  on  advancing  to  the  port,  he  discovered  that  the  fleet  had 
departed  in  safety. 

The  two  princes  now  became  implacable  enemies.    Hakon  refused  to  pay 
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the  stipulated  tribute,  and  declared  himself  independent,  but  without  assum- 
ing the  regal  title.  A  rebellion  of  the  Danes,  in  which  their  king  was  slain, 
might  have  relieved  him  from  a  formidable  antagonist,  had  not  Sweyn,  who 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  inherited  his  father's  resentment  against  the  Nor- 
wegians, whom  he  attacked  with  a  numerous  squadron.  The  mvaders,  how- 
ever, were  entirely  routed  in  the  bay  of  Bergen,  those  who  escaped  the  sword 
having  perished  in  the  waves.*  The  victorious  jarl  was  soon  afterwards 
delivered,  by  the  death  of  Harold  Granske,  from  the  only  remaining  com- 
petitor for  the  sovereignty. 

The  reign  of  this  pnnce  was  distinguished  by  the  restoration  and  triumph 
of  the  heathen  superstitions;  he  was  Himself  a  zealous  votary  of  the  national 
deities,  and  by  his  command  the  pagan  temples  were  rebuilt,  and  the  accus- 
tomed sacrifices  renewed.  The  country  had  been  afflicted  with  a  desolating 
famine,  but  peace  and  plenty  returned  under  his  administration,  which  the 
grateful  people  did  not  fail  to  attribute  to  the  favour  of  the  gods,  appeased  by 
the  revival  of  their  ancient  worship.  They  even  conferred  upon  their  king 
the  title  of  the  Good  —  an  appellation  which  he  forfeited  by  nis  subsequent 
conduct.  His  court  displayed  a  style  of  rude  and  barbaric  grandeur;  but  he 
excited  the  general  indignation  of  his  countrymen  by  the  unrestramed  grati- 
fication of  his  Ucentious  passions,  which  he  md  not  scruple  to  indulge  at  the 
expense  of  the  honour  of  their  wives  and  daughters.  Inis  last  indigmty,  to 
which  even  a  people  bom  to  servitude  will  not  submit  with  patience,  at  leiurth 
roused  the  Norwegians  to  take  arms  against  the  tyrant,  who  was  compeUed 
to  seek  in  flight  a  refuge  from  their  vengeance. 

The  final  catastrophe  of  his  eventful  life  is  closely  linked  with  the  romantic 
story  of  Olaf  Tryggvason,  his  next  successor  on  the  throne.  Tryggye,  the 
father  of  this  prince,  having  been  cut  off,  as  already  mentioned,  by  ttie  arti- 
fices of  Gunhilda,  Astrid  his  widow,  then  pregnant,  ned  to  a  small  sequestered 
island  in  a  lake  on  the  western  coast  of  Norway,  where  Olaf  was  bom  and 
received  the  name  of  his  grandfather,  one  of  the  sons  of  Harold  Harfagr. 
After  wandering  some  tune  in  poverty  and  disguise,  Astrid  found  an  a^lum 
in  the  hall  of  the  aged  Hakon,  a  Swedish  jarl;  but  the  vengeance  of  Gunhilda, 
who  pursued  her  in  every  retreat,  induced  her  to  seek  a  more  distant  conceal- 
ment in  Russia,  where  her  brother  Sigurd  had  risen  to  great  distinction.  TTie 
fugitives  were  captured  by  the  Esthonian  pirates,  amongst  whom  Olaf  had 
lived  six  years  as  a  slave,  until  he  was  discovered  and  ransomed  by  his  unde, 
whilst  collecting  the  tribute  due  to  the  Russian  crown,  and  carried  to  the  court 
of  Vladimir  at  Novgorod,  where  he  resided  nme  years.  Here  he  (Ustin^uished 
himself  by  his  proficiency  in  all  manly  exercises,  as  they  were  practised  in 
that  age  and  country;  and  being  remarkable  for  beauty  as  well  as  strength 
and  courage,  he  won  the  affections  of  the  queen,  and  incurred  the  hatred  of 
the  courtiers,  who  beheld  with  jealousy  the  rising  power  of  a  foreign  adven- 
turer. 

Having  procured  a  small  fleet  of  Russian  pirates,  he  qmtted  the  service 
of  Vladimir,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  became  a  sea-rover  in  the  Baltic.  In 
one  of  his  excursions,  being  driven  into  a  port  in  Wendland,  (Pomerama), 
he  espoused  Geira,  daughter  of  Burisleif ,  prince  of  that  country,  and  with  him 
joined  the  final  expedition  of  the  emperor  Otto  against  Denmark;  after 
which,  returning  with  his  father-in-law,  he  resided  under  his  roof  until  the 

'  The  Danish  expedition  was  commanded  hy  Sigvald  Jarl,  chief  of  the  JomsrikiiigB ;  and 
their  defeat  is  ascribed  to  Hakon's  having  sacrinced  his  son  to  the  family  goddess,  Thorgerda 
Horgabrud,  whom  he  consulted  during  one  of  the  pauses  in  the  battle,  and  who  would  promSsa 
victory  on  no  other  terms. 
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death  of  his  wife,  when  he  resumed  the  habits  of  a  freebooter.  For  a  consid- 
erable time  he  cruised  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  England,  Ireland,  and 
France;  the  Hebrides,  the  Isle  of  Man,  Northumberiand,  Cumberiand,  and 
Wales  all  suflfered  from  his  depredations.  He  entered  the  Thames,  and 
although  repelled  in  hi§  attack  upon  London,  his  forbearance  was  purchased 
with  a  heavy  tribute  and  rich  presents;  in  return  for  which  he  solemnly 
promised  never  more  to  mvade  the  country.  On  arriving  at  the  SciUy 
Islands,  he  was  converted  to  Christianity  by  a  solitary  monk  or  hermit,  who 
had  won  his  esteem  m  the  character  of  a  prophet;  but  it  is  probable  he  had 
before  acquired  some  notion  of  that  religion,  as  it  was  understood  and  prac- 
tised in  those  barbarous  times  in  Russia;  and  both  the  English  and  Norman 
chronicles  assure  us  that  he  was  solemnly  baptised  in  Lonoon,  while  residing 
at  the  court  of  -fithelred,  and  afterwards  at  Rouen.  Perhaps,  like  most  of 
the  northern  adventurers  in  those  days,  he  might  not  be  unwilling  to  give 
repeated  proofs  in  dififerent  countries,  and  at  separate  times,  of  his  determin- 
ation to  renounce  the  errors  of  paganism,  and  adopt  a  faith  which  had  then 
establidied  itself  in  almost  every  kingdom  of  Europe.  During  his  stay  m 
England,  he  married  Gyda,  the  widow  of  a  powerful  nobleman,  and  sister  to 
a  &andinavian  prince  who  reigned  in  Dublin.* 

The  fame  of  Olaf's  distant  exploits  reached  the  ear  of  Hakon  in  Norway, 
at  the  time  when  his  indignant  subjects  were  preparing  to  release  their  coun- 
try from  the  yoke  of  the  tyrant.  Hearing  with  dismay  that  there  was  a 
youthful  hero  of  the  race  of  Harfagr  still  surviving,  who  might  challenge  his 
claim  to  the  sceptre,  he  despatched  one  of  his  subtlest  agents,  Thorer  Klack, 
to  Dublin,  to  discover  and  circumvent  his  rival  by  some  plausible  stratagem. 
This  artful  emissary,  who  had  visited  Ireland  both  as  a  merchant  and  a  sea- 
rover,  represented  himself  to  Olaf  as  one  of  the  victims  of  Hakon's  cruelty, 
and  described  his  countrymen  as  ready  to  receive  the  descendant  of  the 
renowned  Harold  with  open  arms,  as  their  deliverer  from  a  tyranny  which 
had  become  insupportable.  Encouraged  by  these  solicitations,  the  confiding 
prince  set  sail  for  Norwav,  accompanied  by  his  pretended  friend,  and  on  their 
arrival  they  discovered  that  the  greater  part  of  the  chiefs  and  the  people  were 
in  arms  against  their  king. 

Thorer  was  confounded  on  perceiving  that  his  deceitful  message  had 
actually  been  realised  during  his  absence.  His  first  anxiety  was  to  commu- 
nicate with  Hakon,  but  this  was  rendered  impossible,  as  the  tyrant  had  fled 
before  the  rising  storm  to  a  distant  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  sought  refuse 
with  a  woman  of  illustrious  birth  named  Thora,  who  had  been  one  of  his 
concubines,  and  who  provided  him  with  a  secret  grotto,  where  he  remained 
concealed  from  his  enemies.  Returning  to  the  fleet,  the  disappointed  mis- 
creant resolved  on  a  second  act  of  treachery  to  accomplish  his  object,  by 
a^lvising  Olaf  to  land  and  take  advantage  of  the  popular  excitement.  His 
intention,  however,  was  to  betray  the  young  prince,  and  thus  consummate 
his  \Hllany  by  adding  to  it  the  crime  of  murder;  but  the  design  was  revealed, 
and  frustrated  by  the  death  of  the  traitor. 

Meantime  the  insurrection  had  become  general.    Hakon,  who  had  con- 

*  Very  little  sincerity  appears  to  have  accompanied  the  conversions  of  some  of  these  Scandi 
navian  pirates.  On  one  occasion,  as  we  learn  from  a  monkish  chronicler  of  the  times,  so  many 
Northmen  presented  themselves  to  be  baptised  that  there  was  not  time  enough  to  prepare  a 
sufficient  number  of  white  robes,  such  as  were  worn  by  the  neophytes ;  they  were  consequently 
obli^red  to  use  such  coarse  garments  as  could  be  found  in  the  emergency.  A  chieftain  who 
presented  himself  to  receive  the  holy  rite  exclaimed,  as  they  offered  him  such  a  dress,  **  This  is 
the  twentieth  time  I  have  been  baptised,  and  I  have  always  received  a  fine  white  robe ;  such  a 
•ack  is  more  fit  for  a  base  hind  than  for  a  warrior  like  me." 
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trived  to  elude  the  search  of  his  enemies  by  lying  concealed  in  a  subterranean 
excavation,  over  which  was  spread  a  dunghill,  with  a  herd  of  swine  feeding 
upon  it,  was  at  length  assassinated  by  one  of  his  domestics,  named  Eark,  the 
only  companion  of  his  dreary  abode.  Tidings  of  this  catastrophe  were  brought 
to  Olaf,  who  commanded  the  faithless  slave  to  be  instantly  put  to  death  for 
having  basely  slain  his  master.  The  licentious  conduct  of  this  prince  left  a 
stigma  on  his  memory,  and  obliterated  the  good  opinion  which  his  subjects 
formed  of  him  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  reign;  whilst  the  triumph  of  the 
adverse  party,  and  the  ascendency  of  the  new  religion,  confirmed  the  epithet 
of  the  Bad,  which  the  indignant  people  finally  associated  with  his  detested 
name. 

The  Norwegians  immediately  elected  Olaf  Tryggvason  to  fill  the  vacant 
throne.  The  first  measiu^  undertaken  by  the  youthful  monarch  was  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  his  new  dominions.^  In  the  Heimskringla^ 
we  are  given  many  interesting  details  of  his  method  and  results  in  this 
direction,  as  well  as  m  various  others.    Some  of  these  are  worth  transcribing.^^ 


SNORRE  STURLESON  ON  KING  OLAF  TRYGGVASON 

When  King  Olaf  Tryggvason  had  been  two  years  king  of  Norway  [Snorre* 
tells  us],  there  was  a  Saxon  priest  in  his  house  who  was  called  Thangbrand, 
a  passionate,  imgovemable  man,  and  a  great  man-slayer;  but  he  was  a  good 
scholar  and  a  clever  man.  The  king  would  not  have  him  in  his  house  upon 
account  of  his  misdeeds;  but  gave  him  the  errand  to  go  to  Iceland,  and 
bring  that  land  to  the  Christian  faith.  The  king  gave  him  a  merchant  vessel; 
and,  as  far  as  we  know  of  this  voyage  of  his,  he  landed  first  in  Iceland  at 
Ostfjord,  in  the  southern  Alftafjord,  and  passed  the  winter  in  the  house  of 
Hall  of  Sidu.  Thangbrand  proclaimed  Christianity  in  Iceland,  and  on  his 
persuasion  Hall  and  all  his  house-people,  and  many  other  chiefs,  allowed 
themselves  to  be  baptised;  but  there  were  many  more  who  spoke  against  it. 
Thorvald  Veile  and  Veterlid  the  skald  composed  a  satire  about  Thangbrand; 
but  he  killed  them  both  outright.  Thangbrand  was  two  years  in  Iceland, 
and  was  the  death  of  three  men  before  he  left  it. 

There  was  a  man  called  Sigurd,  and  another  called  Hauk,  both  of  Halo- 
galand,  who  often  made  merchant  voyages.  One  summer  they  had  made 
a  voyage  westward  to  England;  and  when  they  came  back  to  Norway  they 
sailed  northwards  along  the  coast»  and  at  North  More  they  met  King  OlaTs 
people.  When  it  was  told  the  king  that  some  Halogaland  people  were  come 
who  were  heathen,  he  ordered  the  steersmen  to  be  brought  to  him,  and  he 
asked  them  if  they  would  consent  to  be  baptised;  to  which  they  replied, 
No.  The  king  spoke  with  them  in  many  ways,  but  to  no  purpose.  He 
then  threatens  them  with  death  and  torture;  but  they  would  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  moved.  He  then  had  them  laid  in  irons,  and  kept  them  in 
chains  in  his  house  for  some  time,  and  often  conversed  with  them,  but  in 
vain.  At  last  one  night  they  disappeared,  without  any  man  being  i^le  to 
conjecture  how  they  got  away.  But  about  harvest  they  came  north  to 
Harek  of  Thiotto,  who  received  them  kindly,  and  with  whom  they  stopped 
all  winter,  and  were  hospitably  entertained. 

It  happened  one  good-weather  day  in  spring  that  Harek  was  at  home  in 
his  house  with  only  few  people,  and  tmie  hung  heavy  on  his  hands.  Sigurd 
asked  him  if  he  would  row  a  Uttle  for  amusement.  Harek  was  willing;  and 
they  went  to  the  shore,  and  drew  down  a  six-oared  skiff;  and  Sigurd  took  the 
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mast  and  rigging  belonging  to  the  boat  out  of  the  boat-house,  for  they  often 
used  to  sail  when  they  went  for  amusement  on  the  water.  Harek  went  out 
into  ihe  boat  to  hang  the  rudder.  The  brothers  Sigurd  and  Hauk,  who  were 
very  strong  men,  were  fully  armed,  as  they  were  used  to  go  about  at  home 
amon^  the  peasants.  Before  they  went  out  to  the  boat  they  threw  mto  her 
aome  butter-kits  and  a  bread-chest,  and  carried  between  tnem  a  great  keg 
of  ale.  When  they  had  rowed  a  short  way  from  the  island  the  brothers 
hoisted  the  sail,  while  Harek  was  seated  at  the  helm;  and  they  sailed  away 
from  the  island.  Then  the  two  brothers  went  aft  to  where  Harek  the 
bonder  was  sitting;  and  Sigurd  said  to  him,  "  Now  thou  must  choose  one  of 
these  conditions:  first,  that  we  brothers  direct  this  voyage;  or,  if  not,  that 
we  bind  thee  fast  and  take  the  command;  or,  third,  that  we  kill  thee." 

Harek  saw  how  matters  stood  with  him.  As  a  single  man,  he  was  not 
better  than  one  of  those  brothers,  even  if  he  had  been  as  well  armed;  so  it 
appeared  to  him  wisest  to  let  them  determine  the  course  to  steer,  and  bound 
himself  by  oath  to  abide  bv  this  condition.  On  this  Sigurd  took  the  helm, 
and  steered  south  along  the  land,  the  brothers  taking  particular  care  that 
thev  did  not  encounter  people.  The  wind  was  very  favourable;  and  they 
hela  on  sailing  along  until  tney  came  south  to  Trondhjem  and  to  Nidaros, 
where  they  found  the  king.  Then  the  king  called  Harek  to  him,  and  in  a 
conference  desired  him  to  be  baptised.  Harek  made  objections;  and 
although  the  king  and  Harek  talked  over  it  many  times,  sometimes  in  the 
presence  of  other  people,  and  sometimes  alone,  they  could  not  agree  upon 
it.  At  last  the  king  said  to  Harek,  ''  Now  thou  mayst  return  home,  and  I 
will  do  thee  no  injury;  partly  because  we  are  related  together,  and  partly 
that  thou  mayst  not  have  it  to  say  that  I  caught  thee  by  a  trick:  but  know 
for  certain  that  I  intend  to  come  north  next  summer  to  visit  you  Haloga- 
landers,  and  ye  shall  then  see  if  I  am  not  able  to  punish  those  who  reject 
Qiristianity.  Harek  was  well  pleased  to  get  away  as  fast  as  he  could. 
King  Olaf  gave  Harek  a  good  boat  of  ten  or  twelve  pair  of  oars,  and  let  it 
be  fitted  out  with  the  best  of  everything  needful;  and  besides  he  gave 
Harek  thirty  men,  all  lads  of  mettle,  and  well  appointed. 

Harek  of  Thiotto  went  away  from  the  town  as  fast  as  he  could;  but 
Hauk  and  Sigurd  remained  in  thel  king's  house,  and  both  took  baptism. 
Harek  pursued  his  voyage  until  he  came  to  Thiotto.  He  sent  immediately 
a  message  to  his  friend  Eyvind  Kinnrif,  with  the  word  that  he  had  been 
with  King  Olaf;  but  would  not  let  himself  be  cowed  down  to  accept  Chris- 
tianity. The  message  at  the  same  time  informed  him  that  King  Olaf 
intended  coming  to  the  north  in  summer  against  them,  and  they  must  be 
at  their  posts  to  defend  themselves;  it  also  begged  Eyvind  to  come  and  visit 
him,  the  sooner  the  better.  When  this  message  was  delivered  to  Eyvind, 
he  saw  how  very  necessary  it  was  to  devise  some  counsel  to  avoid  falling 
into  the  king's  hands.  He  set  out,  therefore,  in  a  light  vessel  with  a  few 
hands  as  fast  as  he  could.  When  he  came  to  Thiotto  he  was  received  by 
Harek  in  the  most  friendly  way,  and  they  immediately  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  each  other  behind  the  house.  When  they  had  spoken  together 
but  a  short  time.  King  Olaf's  men,  who  had  secretly  followed  Harek  to  the 
north,  came  up,  and  took  Eyvind  prisoner,  and  carried  him  away  to 
their  ship. 

They  did  not  halt  on  their  voyage  until  they  came  to  Trondhjem,  and 
presented  themselves  to  King  Olaf  at  Nidaros.  Then  Eyvind  was  brought 
up  to  a  conference  with  the  king,  who  asked  him  to  allow  himself  to  be 
baptised,  Uke  other  people;  but  Eyvind  decidedly  answered  he  would  not. 
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The  king  still,  with  persuasive  words,  urged  him  to  accept  Christianity,  and 
both  he  and  the  bishop  used  many  suitable  arguments;  but  Eyvind  would 
not  allow  himself  to  be  moved.  The  king  offered  him  gifts  and  great  fiefs, 
but  Eyvind  refused  all.  Then  the  king  threatened  him  with  tortures  and 
death,  but  Eyvind  waa  steadfast.  Then  the  king  ordered  a  pan  of  glowine 
coals  to  be  placed  upon  Eyvind's  belly,  which  burst  asunder.  Eyvind  cried, 
"  Take  away  the  pan,  ana  I  will  say  something  before  I  die,"  which  also  was 
done.  The  king  said,  "  Wilt  thou  now,  Eyvind,  believe  in  Christ?  "  "  No," 
said  Eyvind,  "  I  can  take  no  baptism;  for  I  am  an  evil  spirit  put  into  a 
man's  body  by  Lapland  sorcery,  oecause  in  no  other  way  could  my  father 
and  mother  have  a  child."  With  that  died  Eyvind,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  greatest  sorcerers. 

The  spring  after.  King  Olaf  fitted  out  and  manned  his  ships,  and  com- 
manded himself  his  ship  the  Crane,  He  had  many  and  smart  people  with 
him;  and  when  he  was  ready,  he  sailed  northwards  with  his  fleet  past  Byrd 
Isle,  and  to  Halogaland.  Wheresoever  he  came  to  the  land,  or  to  the  islands, 
he  held  a  Thing,  and  told  the  people  to  accept  the  right  faith,  and  to  be  bap- 
tised. No  man  dared  to  say  anything  against  it,  and  the  whole  country  he 
passed  through  was  made  Christian.  King  Olaf  was  a  guest  in  the  house  of 
Harek  of  Thiotto,  who  was  baptised  with  all  his  people.  At  parting  the 
king  gave  Harek  good  presents;  and  he  entered  into  the  king's  service,  and 
got  fiefs,  and  the  privileges  of  lendsman  from  the  king. 

Ttere  was  a  bonder,  by  name  Raud  the  Strong,  wno  dwelt  in  Godo  Isle 
in  Saltenfjord.  Raud  was  a  very  rich  man,  who  had  many  house  servants; 
and  likewise  was  a  powerful  man,  who  had  many  Laplanders  in  his  service 
when  he  wanted  them.  Raud  was  a  great  idolater,  and  very  skilful  in 
witchcraft,  and  was  a  great  friend  of  Thorer  Hiort.  Both  were  great 
chiefs.  Now  when  they  heard  that  King  Olaf  was  coming  with  a  great  force 
from  the  south  to  Halogaland,  they  gathered  together  an  army,  ordered 
out  ships,  and  they  too  had  a  ^reat  force  on  foot.  Raud  had  a  large 
ship,  with  a  gilded  head  formed  like  a  dragon,  which  ship  had  thirty  rowing 
benches,  and  even  for  that  kind  of  ship  was  very  large.  Thorer  Euort  had 
also  a  large  ship.  These  men  sailed  southwards  with  their  ships  against  King 
Olaf,  and  as  soon  as  they  met  gave  battle.  A  great  battle  there  was,  and  a 
great  fall  of  men;  but  principally  on  the  side  of  the  Halogalanders,  whose 
ships  were  cleared  of  men,  so  that  a  great  terror  came  upon  them.  Raud 
rowed  with  his  dragon  out  to  sea,  and  set  sail.  Raud  had  always  a  fair  wind 
wheresoever  he  wished  to  sail,  which  came  from  his  arts  of  witchcraft;  and, 
to  make  a  short  story,  he  came  home  to  Godo  Isle. 

Thorer  Hiort  fled  from  the  ships  up  to  the  land;  but  King  Olaf  landed 
people,  followed  those  who  fled,  and  kuled  them.  Usually  the  king  was  the 
foremost  in  such  skirmishes,  and  was  so  now.  When  the  king  saw  where 
Thorer  Hiort,  who  was  quicker  on  foot  than  any  man,  was  running  to,  he 
ran  after  him  with  his  dog  Vig.  The  kingsaid,  Vig!  Vig!  catch  Hiorten." * 
Vig  ran  straight  in  upon  him;  on  which  Thorer  halted,  and  the  king  threw 
a  spear  at  him.  Thorer  struck  with  his  sword  at  the  dog,  and  gave  him  a 
great  wound;  but  at  the  same  moment  the  king's  spear  flew  under  Thorer's 
arm,  and  went  through  and  through  him,  and  came  out  at  his  other  side. 
There  Thorer  left  his  life;  but  Vig  was  carried  wounded  to  the  ships. 

King  Olaf  gave  life  and  freedom  to  all  the  men  who  asked  it  and  agreed 
to  become  Christian.    King  Olaf  sailed  with  his  fleet  northwards  along  the 

'  Hiorten  signifies  the  deer  or  hart.'' 
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coast,  and  baptised  all  the  people  among  whom  he  came;  and  when  he  came 
north  to  Saltenf jord/  he  intended  to  sail  into  it  to  look  for  Raud,  but  a 
dreadful  tempest  and  storm  was  raging  in  the  fjord.  They  lay  there  a 
whole  week,  m  which  the  same  weather  was  raging  within  the  fjord;  while 
without  there  was  a  fine  brisk  wind  only,  fair  for  proceeding  north  along  the 
land.  Then  the  king  continued  his  voyage  north  to  Omd,  in  Hind  IsLand, 
where  all  the  people  submitted  to  Christianity.  Then  the  king  turned  about 
and  sailed  to  the  south  agam;  but  when  he  came  to  the  north  side  of  Sal- 
tenf lord,  the  same  tempest  was  blowing,  and  the  sea  ran  high  out  from  the 
fjord,  and  the  same  kind  of  storm  prevailed  for  several  days  while  the  king 
was  Ijring  there.  Then  the  king  applied  to  Bishop  Sigurd,  and  asked  him  if 
he  knew  any  counsel  about  it;  and  the  bishop  said  he  would  try  if  God 
would  give  him  power  to  conquer  these  arts  of  the  devil. 

Bishop  Siguitl  took  all  his  mass  robes  and  went  forward  to  the  bow  of 
the  king's  ship;  oi-dered  tapers  lighted,  and  incense  to  be  brought  out.  Then 
he  set  the  crucifix  upon  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  read  the  Evangelist  and  many 
prayers,  besprinkled  the  whole  ship  with  holy  water,  and  then  ordered  the 
ship  tent  to  be  stowed  away,  and  to  row  mto  the  fjord.  The  king  ordered 
all  the  other  ships  to  follow  him.  Now  when  all  was  ready  on  board  the 
Crane  to  row,  she  went  into  the  fjord  without  the  rowers  finding  any  wind; 
and  the  sea  was  curled  about  their  keel  track  like  as  in  a  calm,  so  quiet  and 
still  was  the  water;  yet  on  each  side  of  them  the  waves  were  lashing  up  so 
high  that  they  hid  the  sight  of  the  mountains.  And  so  the  one  ship  followed 
the  other  in  the  smooth  sea  track;  and  they  proceeded  this  way  the  whole 
day  and  night,  until  they  reached  Godo  Isle. 

Now  when  they  came  to  Raud's  house  his  great  ship,  the  Dragon^  was 
afloat  close  to  the  land.  King  Olaf  went  up  to  the  house  inmiediately  with 
his  people;  made  an  attack  on  the  loft  in  which  Raud  was  sleeping,  and 
broke  it  open.  The  men  rushed  in:  Raud  was  taken  and  bound,  and  of  the 
people  with  him  some  were  killed  and  some  made  prisoners.  Then  the 
king's  men  went  to  a  lodging  in  which  Raud's  house  servants  slept,  and 
killed  some,  bound  others,  and  beat  others.  Then  the  king  ordered  Raud  to 
be  brought  before  him,  and  offered  him  baptism.  ''And,"  said  the  king,  "  I 
will  not  take  thy  property  from  thee,  but  rather  be  thy  friend,  if  thou  wilt 
make  thyself  worthy  to  be  so.''  Raud  exclaimed  with  all  his  might  against 
the  proposal,  saying  he  would  never  believe  in  Christ,  and  making  his  scoff 
of  God.  Then  the  king  was  wroth,  and  said  Raud  should  die  the  worst  of 
deaths.  And  the  king  ordered  him  to  be  bound  to  a  beam  of  wood,  with  his 
face  uppermost,  and  a  round  pin  of  wood  to  be  set  between  his  teeth  to  force 
his  mouth  open.  Then  the  king  ordered  an  adder  to  be  stuck  into  the  mouth 
of  him;  but  the  serpent  would  not  go  into  his  mouth,  but  shrunk  back  when 
Raud  breathed  agamst  it.  Now  the  king  ordered  a  hollow  branch  of  an 
angelica  root  to  be  stuck  into  Raud's  mouth;  others  say  the  king  put  his 
horn  into  his  mouth,  and  forced  the  serpent  to  go  in  by  holding  a  red-hot 
iron  before  the  opening.  So  the  serpent  crept  into  the  mouth  of  Raud  and 
down  his  throat,  and  gnawed  its  way  out  of  his  side;  and  thus  Raud  per- 
ished. 

*  The  Saltenfjord  Is  more  celebrated  in  the  north  of  Norway,  and  more  dreaded,  than  the 
fuDoas  Maelstrom.  It  is  a  large  fjord  within  ;  but  the  throat  through  which  the  vast  mass  of 
water  has  to  run  in  and  oat  at  flood  and  ebb  is  so  narrow,  that  it  makes  a  very  heavy  and  dan- 
fT^rous  race  or  roost  for  many  miles  out  in  the  sea,  especially  in  ebb,  when  the  whole  body  of 
wat€r  ia  retaming  to  the  ocean.  The  stream  can  only  be  crossed  during  a  few  minutes  at  still 
water,  when  flood  or  ebb  has  not  begun  to  run,  unless  at  a  great  distance  from  the  jaws  of  this 
fimgular  gulf.* 
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King  Olaf  took  here  much  gold  and  silver,  and  other  property  of  weapons, 
and  many  sorts  of  precious  effects;  and  all  the  men  who  were  with  Raud  he 
either  had  baptised,  or  if  thev  refused  had  them  killed  or  tortured.  Tlien  the 
king  took  the  dragon-ship  which  Raud  had  owned,  and  steered  it  himself;  for 
it  was  a  much  larger  and  handsomer  vessel  than  the  Crane.  In  front  it  had  a 
dragon's  head,  and  aft  a  crook,  which  turned  up,  and  ended  with  the  figure 
of  the  dragon's  tail.  The  carved  work  on  each  side  of  the  stem  and  stem 
was  gilded.  This  ship  the  king  called  the  Serpent.  When  the  sails  were 
hoisted  they  represented,  as  it  were,  the  dragon's  wings;  and  the  ship  was 
the  handsomest  in  all  Norway.  The  islands  on  which  Raud  dwelt  were  called 
Gilling  and  Hsering;  but  the  whole  islands  together  were  called  Godo  Isles, 
and  the  current  between  the  isles  and  the  mainmnd  the  Godo  Stream.  King 
Olaf  baptised  all  the  people  of  the  fjord,  and  then  sailed  southwards  along 
the  lana;  and  on  this  voyage  happened  much  and  various  things,  which  are 
set  down  in  tales  and  sagas  —  namely,  how  witches  and  evil  spirits  tormented 
his  men,  and  sometimes  himself;  but  we  will  rather  write  about  what  occurred 
when  King  Olaf  made  Norway  Christian,  or  in  the  other  countries  in  which 
he  advanced  Christianity.  The  same  autumn  Olaf  with  his  fleet  returned  to 
Trondhjem  and  landed  at  Nidaros,  where  he  took  up  his  winter  abode.  What 
I  am  now  going  to  write  about  concerns  the  Icelanders. 

Kiartan  Olafsson,  a  son's  son  of  Hoskuld,  and  a  daughter's  son  of  Egil 
Skalagrimson,  came  the  same  autumn  from  Iceland  to  Nidaros  and  he  was 
considered  to  be  the  most  agreeable  and  hopeful  man  of  any  bom  in 
Iceland.  There  was  also  Haldor  a  son  of  Guomund  of  Modrovald;  and 
Kolbein  a  son  of  Thord,  Frey's  godar  and  a  brother's  son  of  Brenno-Flose; 
together  with  Swerting  a  son  of  the  godar  Runolf .  All  these  were  heathens; 
and  besides  them  there  were  many  more — some  men  of  power  others  com- 
mon men  of  no  property.  There  came  also  from  Iceumd  a  considerable 
people,  who,  by  Thangbrand's  help  had  been  made  Christians;  namely,  Gissur 
White,  a  son  of  Teit  Retilbiorason;  and  his  mother  was  Alofa,  daughter  of 
Herse  Bodvar  who  was  the  viking  Kare's  son.  Bodvar's  brother  was  Sigurd, 
father  of  Eric  Biodascalla,  whose  daughter  Astrid  was  King  Olaf's  mother. 
Hialte  Skeggiason  was  the  name  of  another  Iceland  man,  who  was  married 
to  Vilborg,  Gissur  White's  daughter.  Hialte  was  also  a  Christian;  and  King 
Olaf  was  very  friendly  to  his  relations  Gissur  and  Hialte,  who  lived  with 
him.  But  the  Iceland  men  who  directed  the  ships,  and  were  heathens,  tried 
to  sail  away  as  soon  as  the  king  came  to  the  town  of  Nidaros,  for  they  were 
told  the  kmg  forced  all  men  to  become  Christians;  but  the  wind  came  stiff 
against  them,  and  drove  them  back  to  Nidarholm.  They  who  directed  the 
ships  were  Thorarin  Nefiulsson,  the  skald  Halfred  Ottarson,  Brand  the  Gen- 
erous, and  Thorleik  Brand's  son» 

It  was  told  the  king  that  there  were  Icelanders  with  shim  there,  and  all 
were  heathen,  and  wanted  to  fly  from  a  meeting  with  the  king.  Then  the 
king  sent  them  a  message  forbidding  them  to  sail,  and  ordering  them  to 
bring  their  ships  up  to  the  town,  which  they  did,  but  without  dischai]sing 
the  cargoes.  They  carried  on  their  dealings  and  held  a  market  at  the  king's 
pier.  In  spring  they  tried  three  times  to  slip  away,  but  never  succeeded;  so 
they  continued  lying  at  the  king's  pier.  It  happened  one  fine  day  that 
many  set  out  to  swim  for  amusement,  and  among  ttiem  was  a  man  who  dis- 
tinguished hunself  above  the  others  in  all  bodily  exercises.  Kiartan  chal- 
lenged Halfred  Vandrsedaskald  to  try  himself  in  swimming  against  this  man, 
but  he  declined  it.  ''  Then  will  I  make  a  trial,"  said  tartan,  casting  off  his 
clothes,  and  springing  into  the  water.    Tlien  he  set  after  the  man,  seised 
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hold  of  his  foot,  and  dived  with  him  under  water.  They  came  up  again,  and 
without  speaking  a  word  dived  again,  and  were  much  longer  under  water 
than  the  nrst  time.  They  came  up  again,  and  without  saying  a  word  dived 
a  third  time,  until  Kiartan  thought  it  was  time  to  come  up  again,  which, 
however,  he  could  in  no  way  accomplish,  which  showed  sufficiently  the  dif- 
ference in  their  strength.  They  were  under  water  so  long  that  Kiartan  was 
almost  drowned.  They  then  came  up,  and  swam  to  land.  This  Northman 
asked  what  the  Icelander's  name  was.    Kiartan  told  his  name. 

He  said,  "  Thou  art  a  good  swimmer;  but  art  thou  expert  also  in  other 
exercises?  "     Kiartan  replied  that  such  expertness  was  of  no  great  value. 

The  Northman  asked,  "  Why  dost  thou  not  inquire  of  me  such  things 
as  I  have  asked  thee  about?  "  Kiartan  replied,  '^  It  is  all  one  to  me  who 
thou  art,  or  what  thy  name  is." 

"Then  will  I,'*  says  he,  "tell  thee:  I  am  Olaf  Tryggvason."  He  asked 
Kiartan  much  about  Iceland,  which  he  answered  generally,  and  wanted  to 
withdraw  as  hastily  as  he  could;  but  the  king  said,  "  Here  is  a  cloak  which 
I  will  give  thee,  Kiartan."    And  Kiartan  took  the  cloak  with  many  thanks. 

When  Michaelmas  came,  the  king  had  high  mass  sung  with  great  splen- 
dour. The  Icelanders  went  there,  and  listened  to  the  fine  singing  and  the 
sound  of  the  bells;  and  when  they  came  back  to  their  ships  every  man  told 
his  opinion  of  the  Christian  man's  worship.  Kiartan  expressed  his  pleasure 
at  it,  but  most  of  the  others  scoffed  at  it;  and  it  went  according  to  the 
proverb,  "  The  king  has  many  ears,"  for  this  was  told  to  the  king.  He  sent 
mimediately  that  very  day  a  message  to  Kiartan  to  come  to  him.  Kiartan 
went  to  the  king  with  some  men,  and  the  king  received  him  kindlv.  Kiar- 
tan was  a  very  stout  and  handsome  man,  and  of  ready  and  agreeable  speech. 
After  the  king  and  Kiartan  had  conversed  a  little,  the  king  asked  lum  to 
adopt  Christianity.  Kiartan  replied  that  he  would  not  say  No  to  that,  if 
he  thereby  obtained  the  king's  friendship;  and  as  the  king  promised  him  the 
fullest  friendship,  they  were  soon  agreed.  The  next  day  kiartan  was  bap- 
tised, together  with  his  relation  Bolle  Thorleikson,  and  all  their  fellow 
travellers.  Kiartan  and  Bolle  were  the  king's  guests  as  long  as  they  were 
in  their  white  baptismal  clothes,  and  the  king  had  much  kindness  for  them. 
Wherever  they  came  they  were  looked  upon  as  people  of  distinction. 

As  King  Olaf  one  day  was  walking  in  the  street  some  men  met  him,  and 
he  who  went  the  foremost  saluted  the  king.  The  king  asked  the  man  his 
name,  and  he  called  himself  Halfred.  **Art  thou  the  skald?  "  said  the  king. 
'*  I  can  compose  poetry,"  replied  he.  '*  Wilt  thou  then  adopt  Christianity, 
and  come  into  my  service?"  asked  the  king.  ''If  I  am  baptised,"  replied 
he,  *'  it  must  be  on  one  condition  —  that  thou  thyself  art  my  godfather;  for 
no  other  will  I  have."  The  king  replied,  ''That  I  will  do."  And  Halfred 
was  baptised,  the  king  holding  him  auring  the  baptism. 

Afterwards  the  king  said,  "  Wilt  thou  enter  into  my  service?  "  Halfred 
replied,  "  I  was  formerly  in  Jarl  Hakon's  court;  but  now  I  will  neither  enter 
into  thine  nor  into  any  other  service,  unless  thou  promise  me  it  shall  never 
be  my  lot  to  be  driven  away  from  thee." 

"  It  has  been  reported  to  me,"  said  the  king,  "  that  thou  are  neither  so 

Clent  nor  so  obedient  as  to  fulfil  my  conmiands."     "  In  that  case,"  replied 
red,  "put  me  to  death."     "Thou  art  a  skald  who  composes  difficul- 
ties," said  the  king;  "  but  into  my  service,  Halfred,  thou  shalt  be  received." 
Halfred  said,  "  If  I  am  to  be  named  the  composer  of  difficulties,*  what  dost 

*  Vandraedascald  —  the  despair  of  skalds,  or  the  difficult  skald.  '^ 
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thou  give  me,  king,  on  my  name-day?  "  The  king  gave  him  a  sword  with- 
out a  scabbard,  and  said,  ^*  Now  compose  me  a  song  upon  this  sword,  and 
let  the  word  sword  be  in  every  line  of  the  verses."    Half  red  sang  thus: 

This  sword  of  swords  is  my  reward. 

For  him  who  knows  to  wield  a  sword. 

And  with  his  sword  to  serve  his  lord, 

Tet  wants  a  sword,  his  lot  is  hard. 

I  would  I  had  mj  good  lord's  leave 

For  this  food  swora  a  sheath  to  choose : 

I'm  worth  three  swords  where  men  swords  use. 

Bat  for  the  sword-sheath  now  I  grieve. 

Then  the  king  gave  him  the  scabbard,  observing  that  the  word  sword 
was  wanting  in  one  line  of  his  strophe.  "  But  there  are  three  swords  at  least 
in  two  other  lines,"  says  Halfred.  "So  it  is,"  replies  the  king.*  Out  of 
Half  red's  lays  we  have  taken  the  most  of  the  true  and  faithful  accounts  that 
are  here  related  about  Olaf  Tryggvason. 

The  same  harvest  Thangbrand  the  priest  came  back  from  Iceland  to  King 
Olaf,  and  told  the  ill  success  of  his  journey  —  namely,  that  the  Icelanders 
had  made  lampoons  about  him;  and  that  some  even  sought  to  kill  him,  and 
there  was  little  hope  of  that  country  ever  being  made  Christian.  King  Olaf 
was  so  enraged  at  this  that  he  ordered  all  the  Icelanders  to  be  assembled 
by  sound  of  horn,  and  was  going  to  kill  all  who  were  in  the  town;  but 
IQartan,  Gissur,  and  Hialte,  with  the  other  Icelanders  who  had  become  Chris- 
tians, went  to  him,  and  said,  "King,  thou  must  not  fall  from  thy  word  — 
that  however  much  any  man  may  irritate  thee,  thou  wilt  forgive  him  if  he 
turn  from  heathenism  and  become  Christian.  All  the  Icelanders  here  are 
willing  to  be  baptised;  and  through  them  we  may  find  means  to  bring 
Christianity  into  Iceland:  for  there  are  many  amongst  them,  sons  of  con- 
siderable people  in  Iceland,  whose  friends  can  advance  the  cause;  but  the 
priest  Thangbrand  proceeded  there  as  he  did  here  in  the  court,  with  violence 
and  manslaughter,  and  such  conduct  the  people  there  would  not  submit 
to."  The  king  hearkened  to  these  remonstrances;  and  all  the  Iceland  men 
who  were  there  were  baptised. 

King  Olaf  was  more  expert  in  all  exercises  than  any  man  in  Norwav 
whose  memory  is  preserved  to  us  in  sagas;  and  he  was  stronger  and  more  agile 
than  most  men,  and  many  stories  are  written  down  about  it.  One  is,  t£at 
he  ascended  the  Smalsor  Horn  *  and  fixed  his  shield  upon  the  very  peak. 
Another  is  that  one  of  his  followers  had  climbed  up  the  peak  after  him, 
until  he  came  to  where  he  could  neither  get  up  nor  down;  but  the  king 
came  to  his  help,  climbed  up  to  him,  took  him  under  his  arm,  and  bore  him 
to  the  flat  ground.  King  Olaf  could  run  across  the  oars  outside  of  the  ves- 
sel while  his  men  were  rowing  the  Serpent.  He  could  play  with  three  dag- 
gers, so  that  one  was  always  m  the  air,  and  he  took  the  one  falling  by  the 
handle.  He  could  walk  all  around  upon  the  ship's  rails,  could  strike  and  cut 
equally  well  with  both  hands,  and  could  cast  two  spears  at  once.    King  Olaf 

'  From  this  dialos^e,  which  we  may  fairly  take  as  a  true  representation  of  the  tone  of  oon- 
▼ersation,  and  very  likely  of  the  words,  between  a  king  and  a  man  of  literature  or  skald  in  the 
tenth  century,  it  may  be  inferred  that  there  was  a  considerable  taste  for  the  oompodtionB  of 
skalds,  and  for  intellectual  effort ;  but  that  this  taste  was  gratified  by  the  art  of  verse-making 
—  by  the  reproduction  of  words,  letters,  metres,  in  difficult  techniod  circumstances-— much 
more  than  by  the  spirit  of  poetry.  It  is  likely  that  in  all  ages,  and  even  amonff  individuals,  the 
taste  for  the  simple  and  natural  in  poetry  is  the  last,  not  the  first  developea  taste.  It  is  the 
savage  who  loves  frippery  in  dress,  and  in  what  addresses  itself  to  taste. '' 

"Now  called  Hornelen  — an  inaccessible  peak  or  needle  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  in 
Bremanger.  ff 
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was  a  very  merry,  frolicsome  man;  gay  and  social;  had  great  taste  in  every- 
thing; was  very  generous;  was  very  finical  in  his  dress,  but  in  battle  he 
exceeded  all  in  bravery.  He  was  distinguished  for  cruelty  when  he  was 
enraged,  and  tortured  many  of  his  enemies.  Some  he  burned  in  fire;  some 
he  had  torn  in  pieces  by  mad  dogs;  some  he  had  mutilated,  or  cast  down 
from  high  precipices.  On  this  account  his  friends  were  attached  to  him 
warmly,  and  his  enemies  feared  him  greatly;  and  thus  he  made  such  a 
fortunate  advance  in  his  undertakings,  for  some  obeyed  his  will  out  of  the 
friendliest  zeal,  and  others  out  of  dread. 

Leif ,  a  son  of  Eric  Rode,  who  first  settled  in  Greenland,  came  this  smnmer 
from  Greenland  to  Norway;  and  as  he  met  king  Olaf  he  adopted  Chris- 
tianity, and  passed  the  winter  with  the  king.  Gudrod,  a  son  of  Eric  Blod- 
aexe  and  Gunhilda  the  ''  mother  of  kings,"  had  been  ravaging  in  the  west- 
em  countries  ever  since  he  fled  from  Norway  before  the  Jarl  Hakon.  But 
the  summer  before  mentioned,  when  King  Olaf  Tryggvason  had  ruled  four 
years  over  Norway,  Gudrod  came  to  the  country,  and  had  many  ships  of 
war  with  him.  I^  had  sailed  from  England;  and  when  he  thought  himself 
near  to  the  Norway  coast,  he  steered  south  along  the  land,  to  tne  guartec 
where  it  was  least  likely  King  Olaf  would  be.  Gudrod  sailed  in  this  way 
south  to  Viken;  and  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  land  began  to  plunder,  to 
subject  the  people  to  him,  and  to  demand  that  they  should  accept  of  him 
as  King. 

Now  as  the  country  people  saw  that  a  great  army  was  come  upon  them, 
they  desired  peace  and  terms.  They  offered  Kmg  Gudrod  to  sena  a  Thing- 
message  over  ail  the  country,  and  to  accept  of  him  at  the  Thing  as  king, 
rather  than  suffer  from  his  army;  but  they  desired  delay  until  a  fixal  day, 
while  the  token  of  the  Thing's  assembling  was  going  round  through  the  land. 
The  king  demanded  maintenance  during  the  time  this  delay  lasted.  The 
bonders  preferred  entertaining  the  king  as  a  guest,  by  turns,  as  long  as  he 
required  it;  and  the  king  accepted  of  the  proposal  to  go  about  with  some  of 
his  men  as  a  guest  from  place  to  place  in  the  land,  while  others  of  his  men 
remained  to  guard  the  ships.  When  King  Olaf's  relations,  Hyming  and 
Thorgeir,  heard  of  this,  they  gathered  men,  fitted  out  ships,  and  went  north- 
wards to  Viken.  They  came  in  the  night  with  their  men  to  a  place  at  which 
King  Gudrod  was  living  as  a  guest,  and  attacked  him  with  fire  and  weapons; 
and  there  King  Gudrod  fell,  and  most  of  his  followers.  Of  those  who  were 
with  his  ships  some  were  killed,  some  slipped  away  and  fled  to  great  dis- 
tances; and  now  were  all  the  sons  of  Eric  and  Gunhilda  dead. 

The  winter  after  King  Olaf  came  from  Halogaland,  he  had  a  great  ves- 
sel built  at  Ladehammer,^  which  was  larger  than  any  ship  in  the  country, 
and  of  which  the  beam-knees  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  length  of  keel  that 
rested  upon  the  grass  was  seventy-four  ells.  Thorberg  Skafting  was  the 
man's  name  who  was  the  master  builder  of  the  ship;  but  there  were  many 
others  besides  —  some  to  fell  wood,  some  to  shape  it,  some  to  make  nails, 
some  to  carry  timber;  *  and  all  that  was  used  was  of  the  best.  The  ship  was 
both  long  and  broad  and  high-sided,  and  strongly  timbered. 

While  they  were  plankmg  the  ship,  it  happenea  that  Thorberg  had  to  go 

'  LAdehAmm&r — the  knob  or  point  of  land  below  the  house  of  Lade,  still  known  by  the 
mme  name.     Lade  is  close  to  Trondhiem.  ^ 

*  This  division  of  labour  and  trades,  and  this  building  of  a  vessel  equal  in  length  to  a  frig- 
ate of  fortj  guns,  ^ve  a  curious  peep  at  the  civilisation  of  these  pagans  in  the  tenth  century, 
and  of  the  state  of  the  useful  arts  among  them.  We  need  not  be  surprised  that  a  people  who 
bad  master-carpenters  among  them  had  Sialds  —  the  useful  and  the  fine  arts  keep  some  kind  of 
pace  together.  * 
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home  to  his  fann  upon  some  urgent  business ;  and  as  he  remained  there  a 
kmg  time,  the  einp  was  planked  up  on  both  sides  when  he  came  back.  In 
the  evening  the  king  went  out,  and  Thorberg  with  him,  to  see  how  the 
vessel  looked,  and  everybody  said  that  never  was  seen  so  huge  and  so 
beautiful  a  ship  of  war.  Then  the  king  returned  to  the  town.  Early  next 
morning  the  kmg  returned  again  to  the  ship,  and  Thorberg  with  him.  The 
carpenters  were  there  before  them,  but  all  were  standing  idle  with  their  arms 
across.  The  king  asked  what  was  the  matter.  They  said  the  ship  was 
destroyed;  for  somebody  had  gone  from  stem  to  stem,  and  cut  one  deep 
notch  after  the  other  down  the  one  side  of  the  planking.  When  the  king 
came  nearer  he  saw  it  was  so,  and  said,  with  an  oath,  ''  The  man  shall  die 
who  has  thus  destroyed  the  vessel  out  of  envy,  if  he  can  be  discovered,  and 
I  shall  bestow  a  great  reward  on  whoever  finds  him  out." 

"  I  can  tell  you,  kmg,"  said  Thorberg,  "  who  has  done  this  piece  of 
work."  "  I  don't  think,"  replied  the  kmg,  "that  anyone  is  so  likely  to  find 
it  out  as  thou  art."  Thorberg  said,  '*  I  will  tell  you,  king,  who  did  it.  I 
did  it  myself."  The  king  said,  ''  Thou  must  restore  it  all  to  the  same  con- 
dition as  before,  or  thy  life  shall  pay  for  it." 

Then  Thorberg  went  and  chipped  the  planks  imtil  the  deep  notches 
were  all  smoothed  and  made  even  with  the  rest;  and  the  kmg  and  all  present 
declared  that  the  ship  was  much  handsomer  on  the  side  of  the  hull  which 
Thorberg  had  chipped,  and  bade  him  shape  the  other  side  in  the  same  way, 
and  gave  him  Rreat  thanks  for  the  improvement.  Afterwards  Thorberg  was 
the  master  builder  of  the  ship  imtil  she  was  entirely  finished.  The  ship  was  a 
dragon,  built  after  the  one  the  kmg  had  captured  m  Halogaland;  but  this 
ship  was  far  larger,  and  more  carefully  put  together  in  all  her  parts.  The 
king  called  this  ship  Serpent  the  Long,  and  the  other  Serpent  the  Short. 
The  long  Serpent  Imd  thirty-four  benches  for  rowers.  The  head  and  the 
arched  tail  were  both  gilt,  and  the  bulwarks  were  as  high  as  in  sea-goine 
ships.    This  ship  was  the  best  and  most  costly  ship  ever  made  in  Norway.^ 


CLAP  AT  WAR  WITH  SWEYN 

The  fame  of  Olaf  spread  over  all  the  coimtries  of  the  North,  and  when 
he  demanded  the  fair  hand  of  Sigrid  the  Proud,  a  Swedish  princess  who  had 
rejected  with  disdain  many  a  suitor  of  princely  birth,  his  overtures  were 
favourably  received.  A  treaty  of  marria^  was  on  the  eve  of  being  con- 
cluded, when  it  was  broken  off  on  the  point  of  religion;  the  king  insisting 
upon  a  renunciation  of  the  errors  of  idolatry,  whilst  the  haughty  bride 
scouted  the  proposal  with  contempt.  The  match  was  as  scornfully  declined 
on  the  part  of  the  royal  lover,  who  declared,  in  most  uncourteous  terms, 
that  he  would  "  never  consent  to  live  with  an  old  heathen  hag."  To  crown 
the  insult,  he  struck  his  obstmate  mistress  with  his  glove,  who,  in  her  turn, 

[)redicted  that  this  immannerly  outrage  should  cost  him  his  throne  and  his 
ife.    Sigrid  became  the  wife  of  Sweyn  king  of  Denmark,  and  through  her 
machinations  the  vindictive  prophecy  was  soon  fulfilled. 

This  monarch  had  a  sister  named  Thvra,  married  to  Burisleif ,  the  same 
Wend  prince  whose  daughter  Olaf  had  formerly  espoused.  Being  dissatis- 
fied with  her  husband,  and  not  daring  to  return  to  her  native  coimtry,  she 
sought  a  refuge  in  Norway,  where  she  was  immediately  honoured  with  the 
hand  of  the  sovereign,  in  violation  of  the  most  sacred  precepts  of  that 
religion  which  he  had  laboured  to  inculcate  on  others  with  fire  and  sword. 
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This  conduct  furnished  a  brand  to  kindle  the  tram  aheady  laid  by  jealousy 
and  insulted  pride.  A  pretext  for  ojDen  hostilities  was  opportunely  i^orded 
by  the  expedition  which  the  Norwegian  king  had  despatcned  to  Pomerania, 
to  recover  the  dowry  and  other  property  left  by  his  queen  in  that  country. 

As  the  fleet  was  equipped,  and  had  passed  without  asking  the  consent  of 
Sweyn  through  the  seas  over  which  Denmark,  even  in  that  early  age,  cliumed 
a  sort  of  feudal  jurisdiction,  the  enemies  of  Olaf  were  thus  supplied  with  an 
ostensible  cause  of  war,  which  his  own  imprudence  seemed  to  justify.  In 
the  confederacy  against  him,  Sigrid  employed  the  agency  of  the  piratical 
chief  of  Jomsburg,  Sigvald  Jarl,  who  contrived,  by  his  intrigues  and  mis- 
representations, to  engage  in  the  quarrel  both  the  king  of  Sweden  and  the 
exiled  Eric  (son  of  Hakon  Jarl),  who  sojourned  at  that  court,  and  was  easily 
persuaded  to  join  an  enterprise  which  encouraged  the  hope  of  regaining  his 
patrimonial  dominions. 

Whilst  the  three  allied  princes  were  maturing  their  arrangements,  and 
had  actually  put  to  sea,  the  suspicions  of  Olaf  were  lulled  to  sleep  by  the 
artful  protestations  of  the  treacherous  Sigvald,  who  even  carried  his  perfidy 
so  far  as  to  offer  him  the  aid  of  his  own  valiant  band,  in  case  of  sudden 
attack;  and  having  imdertaken  to  pilot  the  fleet  back  to  Norway,  through 
the  passa^  between  the  small  islands  scattered  along  the  southern  coasts 
of  the  Baltic,  he  basely  conducted  the  whole  squadron  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy,  who  lay  concealed  near  the  present  city  of  Stralsimd.  Perceiving 
their  danger,  the  king's  friends  advised  him  to  retreat,  or  to  form  a  junction 
with  the  main  division,  which  had  already  reached  the  open  sea,  and  which 
composed  the  greater  part  of  his  effective  force;  but  he  indignantly  rejected 
their  counsel,  declaring  that  he  had  never  yet  turned  his  back  upon  the  foe, 
and  should  scorn  to  save  his  life  by  flight. 

The  royal  ship,  called  the  Long  ServerU,  led  the  van,  from  which  the  cour- 
ageous monarch  could  observe  and  airect  every  movement  of  the  battle.<< 
Let  Snorre^  tell  the  issue  of  this  notable  conflict: 

Snarre  Sturleson  on  the  Great  Sea  Fight 

King  Olaf  stood  on  the  Serpent'' s  quarterdeck,  hi^h  over  the  others.  He 
ha^l  a  gilt  shield,  and  a  helmet  inlaid  with  gold;  over  his  armour  he  had  a  short 
red  coat,  and  was  easy  to  be  distinguished  from  other  men.  When  King 
Olaf  saw  that  the  scattered  forces  of  the  enemy  gathered  themselves  together 
under  the  banners  of  their  ships,  he  asked,  "  Who  is  the  chief  of  the  force 
right  opposite  to  us?"  He  was  answered  that  it  was  King  Sweyn  with  the 
Danbh  army. 

Tlie  king  replied,  ''  We  are  not  afraid  of  these  soft  Danes,  for  there  is  no 
braver>'  in  them;  but  who  are  the  troops  on  the  right  of  the  Danes?''  He 
wa.s  answered  that  it  was  King  Olaf  with  the  Swedish  forces. 

'•  Better  it  were,*'  says  King  Olaf,  '^  for  these  Swedes  to  be  sitting  at  home 
killing  their  sacrifices,  than  to  be  venturing  under  our  weapons  from  the 
L/)ng  Serpent.  But  who  owns  the  large  ships  on  the  larboard  side  of  the 
Danes?"  "That  is  Jarl  Eric  Hakonson,"  said  they.  The  king  replied, 
*'  He,  methinks,  has  good  reason  for  meeting  us;  and  we  may  expect  the  sharp- 
e«it  conflict  with  these  men,  for  they  are  Northmen  like  ourselves.'' 

The  kings  now  laid  out  their  oars,  and  prepared  to  attack.  King  Sweyn 
laid  his  shio  against  the  Long  Serpent,  Outside  of  him  Olaf  the  Swede  laid 
hiniiself,  and  set  his  ship's  stem  against  the  outermost  ship  of  King  Olaf's  line; 
and  on  the  other  side  lay  Jarl  Eric.    Then  a  hard  combat  began.    Jarl  Sig- 
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vald  held  back  with  the  oars  on  his  ships,  and  did  not  join  the  fray.    So  says 
Skule  Thorsteinson,  who  at  that  time  was  with  Jarl  Eric: 

I  followed  Sigvald  in  my  youth, 

And  gallant  Eric  ;  and  in  truth, 

Tho'  now  I  am  grown  stiff  and  old, 

In  the  spear-song  I  once  was  bold. 

Where  arrows  whistled  on  the  shore 

Of  Swalder  fjord  my  shield  I  bore, 

And  stood  amidst  the  loudest  clash 

When  swords  on  shields  made  fearful  crash. 

And  Half  red  also  sings  thus: 

In  truth,  I  think  the  gallant  king. 
Midst  such  a  foemen's  gathering. 
Would  be  the  better  of  some  score 
Of  his  tight  Trondhjem  lads,  or  more ; 
For  many  a  chief  has  run  away, 
And  left  our  brave  king  in  the  fray. 
Two  great  king's  power  to  withstand. 
And  one  great  larl's,  with  his  small  band. 
The  king  who  dares  such  mighty  deed 
A  hero  for  his  skald  would  need.'' 

This  battle  was  one  of  the  severest  told  of,  and  many  were  the  people 
slain.  The  forecastle  men  of  the  Long  Serpent,  the  LiJUle  Serpent,  and  the 
Crane  threw  grapplings  and  stem  chains  into  King  Sweyn's  ship,  and  used 
their  weapons  well  against  the  peojple  standing  below  them,  for  they  cleared 
the  decks  of  all  the  ships  they  could  lay  fast  hold  of;  and  King  Sweyn,  and 
all  the  men  who  escaped,  fled  to  other  vessels,  and  laid  themselves  out  of 
bow-shot.  It  went  with  this  force  just  as  King  Olaf  Tryggvason  had  fore- 
seen. TTien  King  Olaf  the  Swede  laid  himself  in  their  place;  but  when  he 
came  near  the  great  ships  it  went  with  him  as  with  them,  for  he  lost  many 
men  and  some  ships,  and  was  obliged  to  get  away.  But  Jarl  Eric  laid  the 
Iron  Beard  side  by  side  with  the  outermost  of  King  Olaf 's  ships,  thinned  it  of 
men,  cut  the  cables,  and  let  it  drive.  Then  he  laid  alongside  of  the  next, 
and  fought  until  he  had  cleared  it  of  men  also.  Now  all  the  people  who  were 
in  the  smaller  ships  began  to  run  into  the  larger,  and  the  jarl  cut  them  loose 
as  fast  as  he  cleared  them  of  men.  The  Danes  and  Swedes  laid  themselves 
now  out  of  shooting  distance  all  around  Olaf's  ship;  but  Jarl  Eric  lay  always 
close  alongside  of  the  ships,  and  used  his  swords  and  battle-axes,  and  as  fast 
as  people  fell  in  his  vessel  others,  Danes  and  Swedes,  came  in  their  place. 

So  saysHaldor: 

Sharp  was  the  clang  of  shield  and  sword, 
And  shrill  the  song  of  spears  on  board, 
And  whistling  arrows  thickly  flew 
Against  the  SerpenVs  gallant  crew. 
And  still  fresh  foemen  it  is  said, 
Jarl  Eric  to  her  long  side  led  ; 
Whole  armies  of  his  Danes  and  Swedes, 
Wielding  on  high  their  blue  sword-bladjes. 

Then  the  fight  became  most  severe,  and  many  people  fell.  But  at  last  it 
came  to  this,  that  all  King  Olaf  Tryggvason's  ships  were  cleared  of  men 
except  the  Long  Serpent,  on  board  of  which  all  who  could  still  carry  their 
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arms  were  gathered.    Then  Iron  Beard  lay  side  by  side  with  the  Serpent, 
and  the  fight  went  on  with  battle-axe  and  sword.    So  ssiys  Haldor : 

Hard  pressed  on  ever  side  by  foes, 
The  Serpent  reels  beneath  the  blows ; 
Crash  go  the  shields  around  the  bow  I 
Breast-plates  and  breastspierced  thro'  and  thro' ! 
In  the  sword-storm  the  Bhlm  beside, 
The  Iran  Beard  lagr  alongside 
The  king's  Long  Serpent  of  the  sea — 
'  Fate  gave  the  jarl  the  victory. 

Jarl  Eric  was  in  the  forehold  of  his  ship,  where  a  cover  of  shields*  had  been 
set  up.  In  the  fight,  both  hewing  weapons,  sword  and  axe,  and  the  thrust 
of  spears  had  been  used;  and  all  that  could  be  used  as  weapon  for  casting 
was  cast.  Some  used  bows,  some  threw  spears  with  the  hand.  So  many 
weapons  were  cast  into  the  Serpent,  and  so  thick  flew  spears  and  arrows,  that 
the  shields  could  scarcely  receive  them;  for  on  all  sides  the  Serpent  was  sur- 
rounded by  war  ships.  Then  King  Olaf's  men  became  so  mad  with  rage 
that  they  ran  on  board  of  the  enemies'  ships,  to  get  at  the  people  with  stroke 
of  sword  and  kill  them;  but  many  did  not  lay  themselves  so  near  the  Serpent, 
in  order  to  escape  the  close  encounter  with  battle-axe  or  sword;  and  thus  the 
most  of  Olaf 's  men  went  overboard  and  sank  under  their  weapons,  thinking 
they  were  fighting  on  plain  ground.    So  says  Half  red: 

The  daring  lads  shrink  not  from  death, — 
O'erboard  they  leap,  and  sink  beneath 
The  SerpenVa  keel,  all  armed  they  leap. 
And  down  they  sink  five  f athonus  deep. 
The  foe  was  daunted  at  their  cheers ; 
The  king,  who  still  the  Serpent  steers. 
In  such  a  strait — beset  with  foes — 
Wanted  but  some  more  lads  like  those. 

Einar  Tambarskelver,  one  of  the  sharpest  of  bowshooters,  stood  by  the 
mast,  and  shot  with  his  bow.  Einar  shot  an  arrow  at  Jarl  Eric,  which  hit 
the  tiller-end  just  above  the  jarPs  head  so  hard  that  it  entered  the  wood  up  to 
the  arrow-shaft.  The  jarl  looked  that  way,  and  asked  if  they  knew  who  had 
shot ;  and  at  the  same  moment  another  arrow  flew  between  his  hand  and  his 
side,  and  into  the  stuffing  of  the  chief *s  stool,  so  that  the  barb  stood  far  out 
on  the  other  side.  Then  said  the  jarl  to  a  man  called  Fin  —  but  some  say  he 
wiis  of  Finn  (Laplander)  race,  and  was  a  superior  archer  —  "  Shoot  that  tall 
man  by  the  mast."  Fin  shot;  and  the  arrow  hit  the  middle  of  Einar's  bow 
just  at  the  moment  that  Einar  was  drawing  it,  and  the  bow  was  spilt  in  two 
parts. 

''  What  is  that,"  cried  King  Olaf,  "  that  broke  with  such  a  noise?"  " Nor- 
way, king,  from  thy  hands,"  cried  Einar.  "No!  not  quite  so  much  as  that," 
said  the  king;  ''  take  my  bow,  and  shoot,"  flinging  the  bow  to  him. 

Einar  took  the  bow,  and  drew  it  over  the  head  of  the  arrow.  "  Too  weak, 
too  weak,"  said  he,  ''for  the  bow  of  a  mighty  king!"  and,  throwing  the  bow 
aside,  he  took  sword  and  shield,  and  fought  valiantly. 

The  king  stood  on  the  gangways  of  the  Lang  Serpent,  and  shot  the  greater 
part  of  the  day;  sometimes  with  the  bow,  sometimes  with  the  spear,  and 
always  throwing  two  spears  at  once.     He  looked  down  over  the  ship's  side, 

'  IV>th  in  land  and  sea  fights  the  commanders  appear  to  have  been  protected  from  missile 
w«iponM  —  Htones,  arrows,  spears  —  by  a  shieldburg  ;  that  is,  by  a  party  of  men  bearing  shields 
earroanding  them  in  sach  a  way  that  the  shields  were  a  parapet,  covering  those  within  the 
circle.     The  Romans  had  a  similar  military  arrangement  of  shields  in  sieges  —  the  testudo. 
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and  saw  that  his  men  struck  briskly  with  their  swords,  and  yet  wounded  but 
seldom.  Then  he  called  aloud,  "Why  do  ye  strike  so  gently  that  ye  seldom 
cut?"  One  among  the  people  answered,  "The  swords  are  blunt  and  full  of 
notches."  Then  the  king  went  down  into  the  forehold,  opened  the  chest 
under  the  throne,  and  took  out  many  sharp  swords,  which  he  handed  to  his 
men;  but  as  he  stretched  down  his  right  hand  with  them,  some  observed  that 
blood  was  running  down  under  his  steel  glove,  but  no  one  knew  where  he  was 
wounded. 

Desperate  was  the  defence  in  the  Serpent,  and  there  was  the  heaviest 
destruction  of  men  done  by  the  forecastle  crew,  and  those  of  the  forehold,  for 
in  both  places  the  men  were  chosen  men,  and  the  ship  was  highest;  but  in 
the  middle  of  the  ship  the  people  were  thinned.  Now  when  the  Jarl  Eric 
saw  there  were  but  few  people  remaining  beside  the  ship's  mast,  he  deter- 
mined to  board;  and  he  entered  the  Sequent  with  four  others.  Then  came 
Hyming,  the  king's  brother-in-law,  and  some  others  against  him,  and  there 
was  the  most  severe  combat;  and  at  last  the  jarl  was  forced  to  leap  back  on 
board  the  Iron  Beard  a^in,  and  some  who  had  accompanied  him  were  killed, 
and  others  wounded.    Thord  Kolbeinsson  alludes  to  tnis: 

On  Odin's  deck,  all  wet  with  blood. 
The  helm-adorned  hero  stood ; 
And  gallant  Hyming  honour  gained, 
Clearing  all  round  with  sword  deep  stained. 
The  high  Relde  peaks  shall  fall, 
Ere  men  forget  tliis  to  recall. 

Now  the  fight  became  hot  indeed,  and  many  men  fell  on  board  the  Serpent; 
and  the  men  on  board  of  her  began  to  be  thinned  ofif,  and  the  defence  to  be 
weaker.  The  jarl  resolved  to  board  the  Serpent  again,  and  again  he  met  with 
a  warm  reception.  When  the  forecastle  men  of  the  Serpent  saw  what  he  was 
doing,  they  went  aft  and  made  a  desperate  fi^ht;  but  so  many  men  of  the 
Serj^rd  had  fallen  that  the  ship's  sides  were  m  many  places  quite  bare  of 
defenders;  and  the  jarPs  men  poured  in  all  around  into  tne  vessel,  and  all  the 
men  who  were  still  able  to  defend  the  ship  crowded  aft  to  the  king,  and  arrayed 
themselves  for  his  defence.    So  says  Haldor  the  Unchristian: 

Eric  cheers  on  his  men, — 
'  On  to  the  charge  again  1 " 
The  gallant  few 
Of  Olaf 's  crew 
Must  refuge  take 
On  the  quarterdeck. 
Around  the  kinff 
They  stand  in  ring  ; 
Their  shields  enclose 
The  king  from  foes. 
And  the  few  who  still  remain 
Fight  madly,  but  in  vain. 
Enc  cheers  on  his  men  — 
On  to  the  charge  again  I 

Kolbiom  the  marshal,  who  had  on  clothes  and  arms  like  the  king's,  and 
was  a  remarkably  stout  and  handsome  man,  went  up  to  the  king  on  the 
quarterdeck.    The  battle  was  still  going  on  fiercely  even  in  the  forehold.* 

*  From  the  occasional  descriptions  of  vessels  in  this  and  other  battles,  it  maj  be  inferred 
that  even  the  L(mg  Serpent,  described  in  chapter  XCV  as  of  150  feet  of  keel,  was  onlv  decked 
fore  and  aft ;  the  thirty-four  benches  for  rowers  occupying  the  open  area  in  the  middle,  and 
probablv  gangwajs  running  along  the  sides  for  commuzdcating  from  ihe  quarterdeck  to  the 
xoxecastle. 
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But  as  many  of  the  jarrs  men  had  now  got  mto  the  Serpent  as  could  find  room, 
and  his  ships  lay  ah  roimd  her,  and  few  were  the  people  left  in  the  SerperU 
for  defence  against  so  great  a  force;  and  in  a  short  time  most  of  the  Serpent's 
men  fell,  brave  and  stout  though  they  were.  Kin^  Olaf  and  Kolbiom  the 
marshal  both  sprang  overboard,  each  on  his  own  side  of  the  ship;  but  the 
jarl's  men  had  laid  out  boats  around  the  Serpent,  and  killed  those  who  leai>ed 
overboard.  Now  when  the  king  had  sprung  overboard,  they  tried  to  seize 
him  with  their  hands,  and  bring  him  to  Jarl  Eric;  but  King  Olaf  threw  his 
shield  over  his  head,  and  sank  bsneath  the  waters.  Kolbiom  held  his  shield 
behind  him  to  protect  himself  from  the  spears  cast  at  him  from  the  ships 
which  lay  round  the  Serpent,  and  he  fell  so  upon  his  shield  that  it  came  under 
him,  so  that  he  could  not  sink  so  quickly.  He  was  thus  taken  and  brought 
into  a  boat,  and  they  supposed  he  was  the  king.  He  was  brought  before  the 
larl ;  and  when  the  jarl  saw  it  was  Kolbiom,  and  not  the  king,  he  gave  him  his 
life.  At  the  same  moment  all  of  King  Olaf 's  men  who  were  in  life  sprang  over- 
board from  the  Serpent;  and  Thorkel  Nefia,  the  king's  brother,  was  the  last 
of  all  the  men  who  sprang  overboard.  It  is  thus  told  concerning  the  king  by 
Halfred: 

The  Serpent  and  the  Crtme 

Lay  wrecks  upon  the  main. 

On  his  sword  he  cast  a  glance,  — 

With  it  he  saw  no  chance. 

To  his  marshal,  who  of  jore 

Many  a  war-chance  had  come  o'er, 

He  spoke  a  word  —  then  drew  in  breath, 

And  sprang  to  his  deep-sea  death. 

Jarl  Sigvald,  as  before  related,  came  from  Wendland,  in  company  with 
King  Olaf,  with  ten  ships;  but  the  eleventh  ship  was  sianned  with  the  men 
of  ^trid,  the  king's  daughter,  the  wife  of  Jarl  Sigvald.  Now  when  King 
Olaf  sprang  overboard,  the  whole  army  raised  a  shout  of  victory;  and  then 
Jarl  Sigvald  and  his  men  put  their  oars  in  the  water  and  rowed  towards  the 
battle.    Haldor  the  Unclmstian  tells  of  it  thus: 

Then  first  the  Wendland  vessels  came 
Into  the  fight  with  little  fame  ; 
The  fight  still  lingered  on  the  wave. 
The'  hope  was  gone  with  Olaf  brave. 
War,  like  a  full-fed  ravenous  beast, 
Still  oped  her  grim  jaws  for  the  feast. 
The  few  who  stood  now  quickly  fled, 
When  the  shout  told— Olaf  is  dead  1 

But  the  Wendland  cutter,  in  which  Astrid's  men  were,  rowed  back  to 
Wendland ;  and  the  report  went  immediately  abroad,  and  was  told  by  many 
that  King  Olaf  had  cast  ofif  his  coat  of  mail  under  water,  and  had  swum, 
(living  under  the  long-ships,  until  he  came  to  the  Wendland  cutter,  and  that 
Astrid's  men  had  conveyed  him  to  Wendland:  and  many  tales  have  been 
made  since  about  the  adventures  of  Olaf  the  king.  Halfred  speaks  thus  about 
it: 

Does  Olaf  live?  or  is  he  dead? 
Has  he  the  hungry  ravens  fed  ? 
I  scarcely  know  what  I  should  say, 
For  many  tell  the  tale  each  way. 
This  I  can  say,  nor  fear  to  lie, 
That  he  was  wounded  grievously,  — 
So  wounded  in  this  bloody  strife. 
He  scarce  could  come  away  with  life. 
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But,  however  this  may  have  been,  King  Olaf  Tryggvason  never  came  back 
again  to  his  kingdom  of  rforway.^ 

THE  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  OLAF  TKYGGVASON:    OLAF  OF  NORWAY 

The  romantic  incidents  in  the  checquered  life  of  this  warlike  prince  have 
perhaps  too  much  alloy  in  their  composition  to  abide  the  scrupulous  test  of 
history.  It  was  a  tradition  long  cherished  by  his  coimtrymen  that,  like  the 
famous  Dom  Sebastian  of  Portug^,  he  disappeared  in  the  midst  of  battle,  and 
never  returned  to  his  own  country.  But  according  to  the  legend  of  his  biog- 
raphers, Gunnlaug  and  Oddur,  he  saved  his  life  by  swinmiing,  proceeded  m 
the  disguise  of  a  palmer  to  Rome,  and  afterwards  to  the  Holy  Land  where  he 
became  an  anchorite,  and  was  said  to  be  still  living  in  the  reign  of  Magnus,  his 
fourth  successor  on  the  throne  of  Norway.*  The  northern  chronicles  represent 
him  as  the  most  distinguished  hero  of  his  times.  In  bodily  strength  and 
agility  he  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries;  he  could  climb  the  steepest  rocks, 
and  walk  along  the  oar  when  the  ship  was  impelled  by  the  rowers;  he  used 
both  hands  witn  equal  dexterity  and  would  amuse  himself  with  twirling  three 
sharp  swords  in  the  air  at  once,  catching  each  in  its  turn  by  the  hilt.  His  taste 
for  the  liberal  and  useful  arts  had  bien  improved  by  his  widely-extended 
travels  both  in  the  East  and  the  West.  He  was  a  munificent  patron  of  the 
skalds,  although  it  might  be  supposed  that  their  connection  with  the  ancient 
heathen  faith  would  nave  excited  his  prejudice  against  them.  He  greatly 
encouraged  the  art  of  ship-building;  and  the  advantages  of  commerce  and 
civilisation,  which  he  witnessed  in  his  youth  in  foreign  countries,  induced  him 
to  become  the  founder  of  a  city,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nid,  called,  from  its 
position,  Nidaros.  and  afterwards  Trondhjem,  from  the  name  of  the  province 
of  which  it  is  still  the  capital,  to  serve  as  a  d^p6t  or  granary  for  that  part  of 
the  kingdom  so  often  exposed  to  the  scourge  of  famine. 

On  the  death  or  disappearance  of  Olaf,  his  dominions  became  the  spoil  of 
the  confederated  victors.  The  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  claimed  such 
portions  of  territory  as  suited  their  convenience,  leaving  the  rest  to  Eric  and 
Svend,  the  sons  of  Hakon  Jarl.  The  latter  princes  endeavoured  to  obliterate 
from  the  minds  of  their  countrymen  the  recollection  of  the  violent  means 
which  had  raised  them  to  power,  by  exercising  it  in  the  mildest  and  gentlest 
from;  and  although  professing  Christianity  themselves,  they  wisely  refused 
to  persecute  the  adherents  of  the  ancient  national  faith,  llie  Danish  mon- 
arch, Canute  the  Great,  was  for  a  time  too  much  occupied  in  subduing  Eng- 
land, and  securing  the  dubious  inheritance  of  a  foreign  crown,  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  Norway;  but  so  soon  as  the  reduction  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  a  state 
of  tolerable  order  had  allowed  him  an  opportunity  of  revisiting  his  native 
land,  he  urged  his  pretensions  to  the  sceptre  of  that  kingdom  in  right  of  his 
father,  who  had  been  instnunental  in  wresting  it  from  the  hands  of  Trygg- 
vason. 

The  Norwegians,  however,  had  previously  chosen  and  acknowledged  as 
their  sovereim  a  lineal  descendant  of  Harfagr,  named  Olaf  [called  Dick,  or 
the  Thick],  the  son  of  Harold  Granske.  This  youthful  prince  had  been  edu- 
cated by  Sigurd  Syr,  the  chief  of  an  upland  district,  who  had  espoused  Olaf 's 

*  Gunnlauff  and  Oddur,  two  Icelandic  monks  of  the  twelfth  century,  wrote  each  a  separate 
Saga  or  Life  of  Olaf,  which  were  used  by  Snorre  Sturleson  among  other  original  materials  in 
the  compilation  of  this  part  of  the  Heimskringla.  The  different  relations  tending  to  corrobo- 
rate the  account  of  Olaf 's  escape  by  swimming,  are  carefully  collected  in  Olafs  ^yggvammar 
Saga,  published  by  the  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  at  Copenhagen. 
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widowed  mother.  In  his  twelfth  year  he  was  entrusted  with  a  piratical 
expedition  to  the  British  coasts,  where  he  assisted  the  Anglo-Saxons  in 
opposing  the  Danes;  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  had  been  engaged  in  nine 
great  battles.<< 

The  following  is  Snorre's*  account  of  this  expedition  so  far  as  concerns 
England:  "When  iEthehed,  the  king  of  the  English,  heard  in  Flanders  that 
Swe3m  was  dead,  he  returned  directly  to  England ;  and  no  sooner  was  he  come 
back,  than  he  sent  an  invitation  to  all  the  men  who  would  enter  into  his  pay, 
to  join  him  in  recovering  the  country.  Then  many  people  flocked  to  him; 
and  among  others,  came  King  Olaf  with  a  great  troop  of  Northmen  to  his  aid. 
They  steered  first  to  London,  and  sailed  into  the  Thames  with  their  fleet;  but 
the  Danes  had  a  castle  within.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river  is  a  great  trading 
place,  which  is  called  Sudrviki  (Southwark).  There  the  Danes  had  raised  a 
great  work,  dug  large  ditches,  and  within  had  built  a  bulwark  of  stone,  timber, 
and  turf,  where  they  had  stationed  a  strong  army.  King  iEthelred  ordered 
a  great  assault;  but  the  Danes  defended  themselves  bravely,  and  King  iEthel- 
red  could  make  nothing  of  it.  Between  the  castle  *  and  Southwark  there  was 
a  bridge,  so  broad  that  two  wagons  could  pass  each  other  upon  it.  On  the 
bridge  were  raised  barricades,  both  towers  and  wooden  parapets,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  river,  which  were  nearly  breast  high;  and  under  the  bridge  were 
pUes  driven  into  the  bottom  of  the  river.  Now  when  the  attack  was  made 
the  troops  stood  on  the  bridge  everywhere,  and  defended  themselves.  King 
iEthelred  was  very  anxious  to  get  possession  of  the  bricke,  and  he  called  to- 
gether all  the  chiefs  to  consult  how  they  should  get  the  bridge  broken  down. 
Then  said  King  Olaf  he  would  attempt  to  lay  his  fleet  alongside  of  it,  if  the 
other  ships  would  do  the  same.  It  was  then  determined  in  this  council  that 
they  should  lay  their  war  forces  under  the  bridge;  and  each  made  himself 
ready  with  ships  and  men. 

King  Olaf  ordered  ereat  platforms  of  floating  wood  to  be  tied  together  with 
hazel  bands,  and  for  this  he  took  down  old  houses;  and  with  these  as  a  roof 
he  covered  over  his  ships  so  widely  that  it  reached  over  the  ships'  sides. 
Under  this  screen  he  set  pillars  so  high  and  stout  that  there  both  was  room 
for  swinging  their  swords  and  the  roofs  were  strong  enough  to  withstand  the 
stones  cast  down  upon  them.  Now,  when  the  fleet  and  men  were  ready  they 
rowed  up  along  the  river;  but  when  they  came  near  the  bridge,  there  were 
cast  do\\Ti  upon  them  so  many  stones  and  missile  weapons,  such  as  arrows 
and  spears,  that  neither  helmet  nor  shield  could  hold  out  against  it;  and  the 
Fhips  themselves  were  so  greatly  damaged  that  many  retreated  out  of  it.  But 
King  Olaf,  and  the  Northmen's  fleet  with  him,  rowed  quite  up  under  the 
bridge,  laid  their  cables  around  the  piles  which  supported  it,  and  then  rowed 
oflF  ^ith  all  the  ships  as  hard  as  they  could  down  the  stream.  The  piles  were 
thus  shaken  in  the  bottom,  and  were  loosened  under  the  bridge. 

Now,  as  the  armed  troops  stood  thick  of  men  upon  the  bridge,  and  there 
were  likewise  many  heaps  of  stones  and  other  weapons  upon  it,  and  the  piles 
under  it  being  loosened  and  broken,  the  bridge  gave  way;  and  a  great  part  of 
the  men  upon  it  fell  into  the  river,  and  all  the  others  fled,  some  into  the 
castle,  some  into  Southwark.  Thereafter  Southwark  was  stormed  and 
taken.  Now,  when  the  people  in  the  castle  saw  that  the  river  Thames  was 
mastered,  and  that  they  could  not  hinder  the  passage  of  ships  up  into  the 
country,  they  became  afraid,  surrendered  the  tower,  and  took  iEthelred  to 
be  theu-  k'mg. 

*  On  the  site,  probably,  of  the  Tower  of  London.  * 
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So  says  Ottar  Swarte: 

London  Bridge  is  broken  down,  — 
Gold  is  worn,  and  bright  renown 

Shields  resounding, 

War-boms  sounding, 
Hildur  shouting  in  the  din ! 

Arrows  singing, 

Mail-coats  ringing — 
Odin  makes  our  01^  win ! 

And  he  also  composed  these: 

King  ^thelred  has  found  a  friend  : 
Brave  Olaf  will  his  throne  defend  — 

In  bloody  fight 

Maintain  his  right, 

Win  back  his  land 

With  blood-red  hand, 
And  Eadmund*s  son  upon  his  throne  replace— 
Eadmund,  the  star  of  every  royal  race  I 

Sigvat  also  relates  as  follows: 

At  London  Bridge  stout  Olaf  gave 
Odin's  law  to  his  war-men  brave — 

"To  win  or  die!" 

And  their  f oemen  fly. 
Some  by  the  dyke-side  refuge  gain — 
Some  in  their  tents  on  Soumwark  plain  1 

This  sixth  attack 

Brought  victory  back. 

King  Olaf  passed  all  the  winter  with  King  iEthelred,  and  had  a  great 
battle  at  Hrin^ara  heath  *  in  Ulfkers  land,  the  domain  which  Ulfkel  Snellinc 
at  that  time  held;  and  here  again  the  king  was  victorious.  So  says  Sigvald 
the  skald: 

To  UlfkeVs  land  came  Olaf  bold, 
A  seventh  sword-thing  he  would  hold. 
The  race  of  ^la  filled  the  plain— 
Few  of  them  slept  at  home  again 

Hringmara  heath 

Was  a  bed  of  death: 

Harfagr's  heir 

Dealt  slaughter  there. 

And  Ottar  sings  of  this  battle  thus: 

From  Hringmar  field 

The  chime  of  war, 
Sword  striking  shield. 

Rings  from  afar. 
The  living  fiy; 

The  dead  piled  high 
The  moor  enrich : 

Red  runs  the  ditch. 

The  coimtry  far  aroimd  was  then  brought  in  subjection  to  King  JSthelred: 
but  the  Thing-men'  and  the  Danes  held  many  castles,  besides  a  great  part  of 
the  country. 

'  This  is  an  unknown  place,  Hringmaraheidi ;  but  must  be  in  East  Angeln,  as  it  is  called 
Ulfkel  Snelling's  land,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  chief  of  the  part  of  England  called  East 
Angeln  occupied  by  the  Danes.  Ashdown  in  Kent,  and  Assington  in  Essex,  have  each  been 
taken  by  antiquaries  for  this  battle-field. '' 

'  Thinff-men  were  hired  men-at-arms  ;  called  Thing-men  probably  from  beinff  men  abore 
the  class  of  thralls  or  unfree  men,  and  entitled  to  appear  at  Things,  as  being  udalDom  to  land 
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King  Olaf  was  commander  of  all  the  forces  when  they  went  against  Can- 
terbury;  and  they  fought  there  until  they  took  the  town,  killing  many  people 
and  burning  the  castle.    So  says  Ottar  Swarte: 

All  in  the  grej  of  mom 

Broad  Canterbury's  forced. 
Black  smoke  from  noase-roofs  borne 

Hides  fire  that  does  its  worst ; 
And  many  a  man  laid  low 
By  the  battle-axe's  blow. 

Waked  by  the  Norsemen's  cries,  • 

Scarce  had  time  to  rub  his  e jes. 

Sigvald  reckons  this  King  Olaf's  eighth  battle.  At  this  time  King  Olaf 
was  intrusted  with  t^e  whole  land  defence  of  England,  and  he  sailed  round 
the  land  with  his  ships  of  war.  He  laid  his  ships  at  land  at  Nyamode/  where 
the  troops  of  the  Thing-men  were,  and  gave  them  battle  and  gained  the  vic- 
tory.   So  says  Sigvald  the  skald: 

The  joathful  king  stained  red  the  hair 
Of  Angeln  men,  and  dyed  his  spear 
At  Newport  in  their  hearts'  dark  blood ; 
And  where  the  Danes  the  thickest  stood  — 
Where  the  shrill  storm  round  Olaf  s  head 
Of  spear  and  arrow  thickest  fied, 
There  thickest  lay  the  Thin^-men  dead  I 
Nine  battles  now  of  Olaf  bold, 
BatUe  by  battle,  I  have  told. 

Kmg  Olaf  then  scoured  all  over  the  coimtry,  taking  scatt  of  the  people, 
and  plundering  where  it  was  refused.    So  says  Ottar: 

The  English  race  could  not  resist  thee, 
With  money  thou  madest  them  assist  thee, 
Unsparingly  thou  madest  them  pay 
A  scatt  to  thee  in  every  way : 
Money,  if  money  could  be  got  — 
Goods,  cattle,  household  gear,  if  not. 
Thy  gathered  spoil,  borne  to  the  strand. 
Was  the  best  wealth  of  English  land. 

Olaf  remained  here  for  three  years.  The  third  year  KingiEthelred  died, 
and  his  sons  Eadmund  and  Edward  took  the  government.^  Then  Olaf  sailed 
southwards  out  to  sea.  During  two  years  he  infested  the  shores  of  France  and 
Spain ;  and  subsequently  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Eric,  son  of  Hakon 
Jarl,  then  fighting  under  the  banner  of  Canute  in  England,  to  assert  his  claim 
to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  He  was  joyfully  received  by  his  countrymen, 
and  especially  by  the  Christian  party,  to  whom  he  was  attached  from  infancy, 
ha\'ing  been  baptised  in  his  third  year.  But  his  zeal,  like  that  of  his  godfather 
Olaf  Tryggvason,  led  him  to  persecute  the  refractory  heathen  with  fire  and 
sword.  Not  content  with  burning  their  temples,  and  erecting  churches  on 
their  ruins,  he  marched  through  the  country  with  armed  bands,  for  the  pur- 
ix>se  of  converting  his  subjects  and  rooting  out  the  last  vestige  of  pagan 
superstition. 

at  home.  They  appear  to  have  hired  themselves  out  as  hird-men ;  that  is,  court-men,  or  the 
bodyguard  of  the  kings.  The  Varangians  at  the  court  of  Constantinople  were  of  this  description. 
The  victories  of  King  Sweyn  and  of  Canute  the  Great  have  been  ascribed  to  the  superiority  of 
theM  men,  who  formed  bodies  of  standing  troops,  over  levies  of  peasantry.  * 

»  Nyamode  is  supposed  to  be  Newport  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  more  likely  New  Ronmey,  the 
river- mouth  of  the  Kother  in  Kent.  '^ 
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While  thus  occupiQd  in  forcibly  establishing  the  new  relieion,  Canute 
landed  with  a  powerful  armament  at  Trondhjem,  and  met  with  little  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  his  rival,  now  abandoned  by  the  principal  chieftains,  some 
of  whom  were  disgusted  with  his  severities,  whilst  others  were  seduced  by  the 

f)romises  and  ricn  presents  of  the  invader.  The  majority  of  the  people 
ollowed  the  example  of  their  leaders,  and  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the 
Danish  king.  Olaf  fled,  with  his  infant  son  Magnus,  to  the  Russian  court, 
where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  his  brother-in-law  Yaroslav,  a  prince  of 
the  house  of  Rurik.  Here  he  sojourned  during  the  regency  of  Hakon,  son  of 
Eric  Jarl,  whom  Canute  had  appointed  his  lieutenant  in  Norway.  On  the 
death  of  the  viceroy,  he  returned  to  Sweden,  where  obtaining  suitable  assist- 
ance he  made  a  desperate  effort  to  recover  the  crown;  but  he  was  defeated 
and  slain  in  a  battle  fought  (August  31st,  1030)  at  Stiklestad,  near  the  city  of 
Trondhjem.  His  body  was  discovered  and  secretly  buried  by  one  of  his 
faithful  adherents,  but  afterwards  disinterred  and  convejred  to  Trondhjem, 
where  it  was  deposited  in  the  magnificent  cathedral  which  rose  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Thor.  The  recollection  of  his  cruelties  was  forgotten, 
and  such  was  the  reverence  paid  to  him  as  a  hero  and  a  martyr  that  he  might 
almost  be  said  to  have  filled  the  place  of  the  ancient  idols  in  the  affections  of 
the  nation.  Churches  and  shrines  were  erected  in  honour  of  the  royal  saint, 
not  only  in  Norway  but  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  England,  and  even  by 
his  countrymen  at  Constantinople.^ 

The  Sainthood  of  King  Olaf 

Pilgrims  journeyed  in  crowds  to  St.  Olaf's  shrine,  and  legends  of  cripples 
who  had  there  recovered  the  use  of  their  limbs,  and  of  other  miracles,  soon 
became  numberless.  St.  Olaf 's  shrine  of  silver,  inlaid  with  gold  and  precious 
stones,  was  on  solemn  occasions,  such  as  the  saint's  yearly  festival  or  the 
election  of  a  king,  borne  in  procession  by  sixty  men,  and  was  an  abundant 
source  of  revenue  to  the  clergy  and  the  cathedral. 

When  the  Swedes  in  1564  had  taken  possession  of  Trondhjem,  they  found 
nothing  remaining  of  St.  Olaf's  treasures  except  his  helmet,  spurs,  and  the 
wooden  chest  that  had  contained  his  body.  The  helmet  and  spurs  they  took 
with  them  to  Sweden,  where  they  were  preserved  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas 
at  Stockholm;  but  the  chest  they  left  behind  in  a  church,  after  having  drawn 
out  the  silver  nails,  which  had  been  left  by  the  Danes.  After  the  expulsion 
of  the  Swedes,  St.  Olaf 's  body  and  chest  were,  with  great  solemnitv,  carried 
back  to  the  cathedral,  where,  a  contemporary  bears  witness,  the  body  was 
found  entire  in  a  grave  of  masonry  in  1567,  and  "  his  blood  is  seen  to  this  day 
in  a  barn,  and  can  never  be  washed  out  by  water  or  human  hands."  In  the 
following  year  St.  Olaf 's  body  was  by  a  royal  ordinance  covered  with  earth. 

St.  Olaf's  sanctity  is  no  more  thought  of,  even  his  last  resting-place  is 
forgotten;  but  his  name  still  lives,  as  is  proved  by  the  numerous  traditions 
stiff  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  Norwegian  people.  Throughout  the  land 
are  to  be  found  traces  of  St.  Olaf's  deeds  and  miraculous  power.  Foimtains 
sprang  forth  when  he  thirsted,  and  acquired  salutary  virtue  when  he  drank; 
rocks  were  rent  at  his  bidding,  and  sounds  (sunde)  were  formed  at  his  nod; 
chiu-ches  were  raised,  and  trolls  found  in  St.  Olaf  a  foe  as  formidable  as  they 
had  formerly  had  in  the  mighty  Thor,  whose  red  beard  even  was  iciierited  by 
St.  Olaf.  In  many  places  trolls  are  still  shown,  who  were  turned  into  stone  at 
St.  Olaf's  conmiand. 
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What  heathenism  attributed  to  the  ^ods  of  Valhalla  and  to  the  mighty 
Thor,  the  CathoUc  ecclesiastics,  with  their  eariiest  converts,  no  doubt  trans- 
ferred to  the  powerful  suppressor  of  the  Asa  faith,  St.  Olaf,  whose  axe  sup- 
planted Thor's  Miolnir,  and  whose  steed,  renowed  in  tradition,  the  goats  of 
the  Thunder-god.  The  numerous  representations,  which  in  the  days  of 
Catholicism  were  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  churches  dedicated  to 
St.  Olaf,  are  now  for  the  most  part  destroyed;  but  from  the  notices  which  we 
have  of  them,  the  hero  was  generally  represented  with  a  battle-axe  in  his 
hand,  and  treading  on  a  troll  or  a  dragon.  / 

SVEND  IS  SUCCEEDED  BY  MAGNUS;  THE   DEATH  OF  CANUTE 

The  death  of  the  viceroy  Hakon  had  made  way  for  the  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Norway  of  Svend,  son  of  Canute  and  his  first  wife  AJfifa.  But 
Svend  rendered  himself  odious  by  his  severe  laws  and  his  impolitic  govern- 
ment, and  was  soon  obliged  to  surrender  the  rule  when  a  powerful  party  of 
malcontents  sent  for  Magnus  the  Good,  son  of  St.  Olaf.  Thus  the  great  empire, 
whose  elements  had  not  been  united  by  intimate  ties  but  only  by  the  strength 
and  wisdom  of  Canute,  began  to  disintegrate  even  dining  the  lifetime  of  that 
prince.  Soon  after,  in  1035,  died,  at  the  age  of  forty  years,  the  most  pow- 
erful king  who  had  reigned  in  the  north. 

Gifted  with  a  pleasing  countenance,  he  had  the  appearance  of  good  health, 
a  clear  complexion,  beautiful  long  hair,  and  an  aquiline  nose.  He  had 
shunned  no  means,  even  the  most  unjust,  which  were  potent  to  accomplish 
his  purposes,  and  has  memory  is  soiled  by  more  than  one  murder,  but  we  can- 
not refuse  to  recognise,  in  the  sovereign  who  knew  how  to  unite  and  maintain 
such  great  territories,  either  an  eminent  talent  for  rule  or  a  rare  ability  for 
mastering  events  and  turning  them  to  his  own  advantage.^ 

THE   PRESERVATION   OF  THE  SAGAS 

The  fierce  and  barbarous  elements  in  the  character  of  the  Northmen  have 
been  sufl5ciently  displayed  in  the  foregoing  pages;  it  will  therefore  be  some 
relief  to  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture  and  see  how  far  these  same  wild 
peoples  had  already  advanced  in  the  useful  arts  of  civilisation  and  even  in 
literature  a  This  body  of  literature,  produced  by  the  Scandinavians  of  the 
viking  age,  is  remarkably  distinguished  from  that  of  any  other  people  of  the 
same  period  by  being  composed  entirely  in  the  native  national  tongue,  and 
intended  to  instruct  or  amuse  an  audience  of  the  people;  and  not  in  a  dead 
language,  and  intended  merely  for  the  perusal  of  an  educated  class  in  the 
monasteries. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  influence  of  sagas  or  songs,  of  the  literature,  such 
as  it  may  be,  upon  the  spirit  and  character  of  a  people,  is  overstated,  and  that 
it  is  but  a  fond  exaggeration,  at  any  rate,  to  aignify  with  the  title  of  a 
national,  influential  literature  the  rude  traditionary  tales  and  ballads  of  a 
barbttirous,  pagan  population.  But  a  nation's  literature  is  its  breath  of  life, 
without  which  a  nation  has  no  existence,  is  but  a  congregation  of  individuals. 
However  low  the  literature  may  be  in  its  intellectual  merit,  it  will  nationalise 
the  living  materials  of  a  population  into  a  mass  animated  with  common 
feeling.  During  the  five  centuries  in  which  the  Northmen  were  riding  over 
the  seas,  and  conquering  wheresoever  they  landed,  the  literature  of  the 
people  they  overcame  was  locked  up  in  a  dead  language,  and  within  the 
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walls  of  monasteries.  But  the  Northmen  had  a  literature  of  their  own, 
rude  as  it  was;  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  had  none — none  at  least  belong- 
ing to  the  people.  In  the  five  centuries  between  the  days  of  the  Venerable 
Bede  and  those  of  Matthew  Paris,  that  is  from  the  ninth  to  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  northern  branch  of  the  conmion  race  was  not  des- 
titute of  intellectuality,  notwithstanding  all  their  paganism  and  barbarism, 
and  they  had  a  literature  adapted  to  their  national  spirit,  and  wonderfully 
extensive. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  saga  manuscript  now  existing  has  been 
written  before  the  fourteenth  century,  however  old  the  saga  itself  may  be. 
The  Flato  manuscript  is  of  1395.  Those  supposed  to  have  been  written  in 
the  thirteenth  century  are  not  ascertamed  to  be  so  on  better  data  than  the 
appearance  and  handwriting.  It  is  known  that  in  the  twelfth  century  Are 
Frode,  Saemund,  and  others  began  to  take  the  sagas  out  of  the  traditionary 
state,  and  fix  them  m  writing;  but  none  of  the  onginal  skins  appear  to  have 
come  down  to  our  times,  but  only  some  of  the  niunerous  copies  of  them. 
Bishop  Miiller  shows  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  before  Are  Frode's 
time,  and  m  the  eleventh  century,  sagas  were  committed  to  writing;  but  if 
we  consider  the  scarcity  of  the  material  in  that  age — parchment  of  the 
classics,  even  in  Italy,  bemg  often  deleted,  to  be  used  by  the  monks  for 
their  writings — these  must  have  been  very  few.  No  well-authenticated  saga 
of  ancient  date  in  runic  is  extant,  if  such  ever  existed;  although  runic  letters 
occur  in  Gothic,  and  even  in  Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts,  mixed  with  the  other 
characters. 

The  writings  of  Are,  who  lived  about  the  year  1117  and  first  committed 
to  writing  the  Icelandic  compositions,  and  of  Saemund,  who  flourished  about 
the  year  1083  and  had  studied  at  universities  in  Germany  and  France,  and 
of  Oddo  the  Monk,  who  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century,  are  almost  entirely 
lost.  Kolskegg,  a  contemporary  of  Are,  and,  like  him,  distinguished  by  the 
surname  of  Frode  —  the  wise,  or  the  much-knowing  —  Brandus,  who  lived 
about  the  year  1163,  Eiric,  the  son  of  Oddo,  and  his  contemporary  Karl, 
abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Thringo,  in  the  north  of  Iceland,  and  several 
others,  appear  to  have  been  collectors,  transcribers,  and  partly  continuators 
of  preceding  chronicles;  and  all  these  flourished  between  the  time  of  Bede 
in  the  end  of  the  seventh  and  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  when  the 
devastations  of  these  piratical  vikings  were  at  the  worst,  and  the  time  of 
Snorre  Sturleson  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  viking  life 
was  given  up,  invasions  of  Northmen  even  imder  their  kings  had  ceased,  and 
the  influence  of  Christianity  and  its  establishments  was  diffused. 

This  body  of  literature  may  surely  be  called  a  national  literature;  for, 
on  lookmg  over  the  subjects  it  treats  of,  it  will  be  found  to  consist  almost 
entirely  of  historical  events,  or  of  the  achievements  of  individuals,  which, 
whether  real  or  fabulous,  were  calculated  to  sustain  a  national  spirit  among 
the  people  for  whom  they  were  composed;  and  scarcely  any  of  it  consists  of 
the  legends  of  samts,  of  homilies,  or  theological  treatises,  which  constitute 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  literature  of  other  countries  during  the  same 
ages,  and  which  were  evidently  composed  only  for  the  public  of  the  cloisters. 
It  is  distinguished  also  from  any  contemporary  literature,  and  indeed  from 
any  known  body  of  literature,  by  the  peculiar  circumstance  of  its  having 
been  for  many  centuries,  and  until  the  begmning  of  the  twelfth  century,  or 
withm  120  years  of  Snorre  Sturleson 's  own  times,  an  oral  not  a  written  liter- 
ature, and  composed  and  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  by 
word  of  mouth  and  by  memory,  not  by  pen,  ink,  and  parchment. 
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The  early  history  of  every  people  can  only  have  been  preserved  by  tra- 
ditionary stories,  songs,  ballads,  until  the  age  when  they  were  fixed  by  writ- 
ing. Snorre  Sturleson  has  done  for  the  history  of  the  Northmen  what  Livy 
did  for  the  history  of  the  Romans.  Moreover,  the  sagas  have  been  preserved 
among  the  Northmen,  or  at  least  have  not  perished  so  entirely  but  that  the 
sources  from  which  their  historian  Snorre  drew  his  information  may  be  exam- 
ined. If  we  consider  the  scarcity  of  the  material  —  parchment — in  the  Middle 
Ages,  even  in  the  oldest  Christianised  countries  of  Europe,  and  the  still  greater 
scarcity  of  scribes  and  men  of  learning  and  leisure,  who  would  bestow  their 
time  and  material  on  any  subjects  but  monastic  legends  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, we  must  wonder  that  so  many  of  these  historial  tales  had  been  com- 
mitted to  writing  in  Iceland;  not  that  so  many  which  once  were  extant  in 
the  traditionary  state  have  not  been  preserved. 


THE  SKALDS 

Who  were  the  original  authors  of  these  compositions;  and  what  was  the 
condition  of  the  class  of  men,  the  skalds,  who  composed  them?  What  were 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  social  condition  of  the  Northmen  in  those 
ages,  by  which  such  a  class  as  the  skalds  was  kept  in  bread,  and  in  constant 
employment  and  exertion  among  them,  and  even  with  great  social  consider- 
ation; while  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  equivalent  class  of  the  bards, 
troubadours,  minstrels,  minnesingers  was  either  extinct,  or  of  no  more  social 
influence  than  that  of  the  court  jesters  or  the  jongleurst 

Before  the  introduction  or  general  diffusion  of  writing  it  is  evident  that 
a  class  of  men  whose  sole  occupation  it  was  to  conmiit  to  memory  and  pre- 
serve the  laws,  usages,  precedents,  and  details  of  all  civil  affairs  and  rights. 
and  to  whose  fidelity  in  relating  former  transactions  implicit  confidence  could 
be  given,  must  of  necessity  have  existed  in  society  —  must  have  been  in  every 
locality;  and  from  the  vast  number  and  variety  of  details  in  every  district, 
and  the  great  mterests  of  every  community,  must  have  been  esteemed  and 
recompensed  in  proportion  to  their  importance  in  such  a  social  state.  This 
class  was  formea  oi  the  skalds  —  the  men  who  were  the  living  books,  to  be 
referred  to  in  every  case  of  law  or  property  in  which  the  past  had  to  be 
ar)plied  to  the  present.  Before  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  with 
Cnristianity  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  written  documents,  and  the  dif- 
fu«?ion,  by  the  church  establishment,  of  writing  in  every  locality,  the  skald 
must  have  been  among  the  pagan  landowners  what  the  parish  priest  and  his 
written  record  were  in  the  older  Christianised  countries  of  Europe.  In  these 
all  civil  affairs  were  in  written  record  either  of  the  priest  or  the  lawyer;  and 
the  skalds,  in  these  Christianised  countries,  were  merely  a  class  of  wandering 
troubadours,  poets,  story-tellers,  minnesingers,  entertained,  like  the  dwarfs, 
court-jesters,  or  jugglers,  by  the  great  barons  at  their  castles,  for  the  enter- 
tainment which  their  songs,  music,  stories,  or  practical  jokes  might  afford. 
Here,  in  this  pagan  country,  they  were  a  necessary  and  most  important  ele- 
nient  in  the  social  structure. 

They  were  the  registrars  of  events  affecting  property,  and  filled  the  place 
and  duty  of  the  lawyer  and  scribe  in  a  society  in  which  law  was  very  com- 
plicated; the  succession  to  property,  through  affinity  and  family  connection, 
very  intricate,  from  the  want  of  family  surnames,  and  the  equal  rights  of  all 
children;  and  in  which  a  priesthood  acquainted  more  or  less  with  letters, 
the  art  of  writing,  and  law,  was  totally  wanting.    The  skalds  of  the  north 
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disappeared  at  once  when  Christian  priests  were  established  through  the 
country.  They  were  superseded  in  their  utility  by  men  of  education,  who 
knew  the  art  of  writing;  and  the  country  had  no  feudal  barons  to  maintain 
such  a  class  for  amusement  only.  We  hear  little  of  the  skalds  after  the  first 
half  of  the  twelfth  century;  and  they  are  not  quoted  at  all  in  the  portion  of 
Magnus  Erlingsson's  reign  given  by  Snorre  Sturleson  within  the  twelfth 
century. 

Besides  the  payment  of  scatt,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  king's  house- 
hold in  the  royal  progresses,  the  whole  body  of  the  landowners  were  bound 
to  attend  the  king  in  arms  and  with  ships,  whenever  they  were  called  upon 
to  serve  him  either  at  home  or  abroad.  The  king  appears,  in  fact,  not  only 
not  to  have  wanted  any  prerogative  that  feudal  sovereigns  of  the  same  times 
possessed,  but  to  have  had  much  more  power  than  the  monarchs  of  other 
coim  tries.  The  middle  link  m  the  feudal  system — a  nobility  of  great  crown 
vassals,  with  their  sub-vassals  subservient  to  them  as  their  immraiate  supe- 
riors, not  to  the  crown — was  wanting  in  the  social  structure  of  the  North- 
men. The  kingly  power  working  directly  on  the  people  was  more  efficient: 
and  the  kings,  and  all  who  had  a  satisfactory  claim  to  the  royal  power,  had 
no  difficulty  in  calling  out  the  people  for  war  expeditions.  These  expedi- 
tions, often  merely  predatory  m  tneir  obiect,  consisted  either  of  general 
levies,  in  which  all  able-bodied  men,  and  all  ships,  great  and  small,  nad  to 
follow  the  kmg;  or  of  certain  quota  of  men,  ships,  and  provisions,  furnished 
by  certain  districts  according  to  fixed  law.  All  the  country  along  the  coasts 
of  Norway,  and  as  far  back  into  the  land  ''as  the  salmon  swims  up  the 
rivers,"  was  divided  into  ship-districts  or  ship-rathes;  and  each  district  had 
to  furnish  ships  of  a  certain  size,  a  certain  number  of  men,  and  a  certain 
equipment,  according  to  its  capability;  and  other  inland  districts  had  to 
furnish  cattle  and  other  provision  in  fixed  numbers. 

This  arrangement  was  made  by  Harold  Harfagr's  successor,  Hakon, 
who  reigned  between  933  and  961;  and  as  Hakon  was  the  foster-son  of 
iEthelstan  of  England,  and  was  bred  up  to  manhood  m  his  court,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  this  arrangement  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  simi- 
lar arrangement  made  by  King  Alfred,  for  the  defence  of  the  English  coast 
against  the  Northmen;  imless  we  take  the  still  more  probable  conjecture 
that  Alfred  himself  borrowed  it  from  them,  as  they  were  certainly  in  all 
naval  and  military  afifairs  superior  to  his  own  people  in  that  age.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that,  for  the  Northmen,  these  levies  for  predatory  expeditions 
were  by  no  means  unpopular  or  onerous.  "To  gather  property"  oy  plun- 
dering the  coasts  of  cattle,  meal,  malt,  wool,  slaves,  was  a  favourite  sununer 
occupation.  When  the  crops  were  in  the  ground  in  spring,  the  whole  popu- 
lation, which  was  seafaring  as  well  as  agricultural  in  its  habits,  was  altogether 
idle  imtil  harvest;  and  the  great  success  in  amassing  booty,  as  vikings,  on 
the  coasts,  made  the  lading,  as  it  was  called,  a  favoiu*ite  service  during  many 
reigns:  and  it  appears  that  the  service  might  be  commuted  sometimes  into 
a  war  tax,  when  it  was  inconvenient  to  go  on  the  levy.  Every  man,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  who  went  upon  these  expeditions,  was  udal  bom  to  some  por- 
tion of  land  at  home;  tnat  is,  had  certain  udal  rights  of  succession,  or  of 
purchase,  or  of  partition,  connected  with  the  little  estate  of  the  family  of 
which  he  was  a  member. 

All  these  complicated  rights  and  interests  connecting  people  settled  in 
Northumberland,  East  Anglia,  Normandy,  or  Iceland,  with  landed  prop- 
erty situated  m  the  valleys  of  Norway,  required  a  body  of  men,  like  the 
skalds,  whose  sole  occupation  was  to  record  in  their  stories  trustworthy 
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aecounts,  not  only  of  the  historical  events,  but  of  the  deaths,  intermarriageSy 
pedigrees,  and  other  family  circumstances  of  every  person  of  any  note 
engaged  in  them.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  the  sagas  are,  as  justly 
oboerved  by  Pinkerton,  rather  memoirs  of  individuals  than  history.  They 
give  the  most  careful  heraldic  tracing  of  every  man's  kin  they  speak  of, 
because  he  was  kin  to  landowners  at  home,  or  thev  were  kin  to  him.  In 
such  a  social  state  we  may  believe  that  the  class  of  skalds  were  not,  as  we 
generally  suppose,  merely  a  class  of  story-tellers,  poets,  or  harpers,  going 
about  with  gossip,  song,  and  music;  but  were  interwoven  with  the  social 
institutions  of  the  country,  and  had  a  footing  in  the  material  interests  of 
the  people. 

To  take  an  interest  in  the  long-past  events  of  history  is  an  acquired 
intellectual  taste,  and  not  at  all  the  natural  taste  of  the  unlettered  man. 
When  we  are  told  of  the  Norman  baron  in  his  castle-hall,  or  the  Iceland 
peasant's  family  around  their  winter  fireside  in  their  turf-built  huts,  sitting 
aown  in  the  tenth  or  the  eleventh  century  to  listen  to,  get  by  heart,  and 
transmit  to  the  rising  generation  the  accounts  of  historical  events  of  the 
eighth  or  ninth  centursr  in  Norwav,  England,  or  Denmark,  we  feel  that, 
however  pleasing  this  picture  may  be  to  the  fancy,  it  ia  not  true  to  nature 
—  not  consistent  with  the  human  mind  in  a  rude  illiterate  social  state. 
But  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  peculiar  udal  principle  by  which 
land  or  other  property  was  transmitted  through  the  social  bodv  of  these 
Northmen,  we  see  at  once  a  sufficient  foundation  in  the  material  interests, 
both  of  the  baron  and  the  peasant,  for  the  support  of  a  class  of  traditionary 
relators  of  past  events.  Every  person  in  every  expedition  was  udal  bom  to 
something  at  home — to  the  km^dom,  or  to  a  little  farm;  and  this  class  were 
the  recoraers  of  the  vested  rights  of  individuals,  and  of  family  alliances, 
feuds,  or  other  interests,  when  written  record  was  not  known.  For  man^ 
generations  after  the  first  Northmen  settled  in  England  or  Normandy,  it 
must,  from  the  uncertain  issue  of  then*  hostilities  with  the  indigenous  inhabi- 
tants, have  been  matter  of  deep  interest  to  every  individual  to  know  how 
it  stood  with  the  branch  of  the  family  in  possession  of  the  piece  of  udal  land 
in  the  mother-country  to  which  he  also  was  udal  born,  that  is,  had  certain 
eventual  rights  of  succession;  and  whether  to  return  and  claim  their  share 
of  any  succession  which  may  have  opened  up  to  them  in  Norway  must  have 
been  a  question  with  settlers  in  Northumberland,  Normandy,  or  Iceland, 
which  could  only  be  solved  by  the  information  derived  from  such  a  class  as 
the  skalds. 

Before  the  clergy  by  their  superior  learning  extinguished  the  vocation 
of  this  class  among  the  Northmen,  the  skalds  appear  to  have  been  frequently 
employed  also  as  confidential  messengers  or  ambassadors;  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  proposal  of  a  marriage  between  Olaf  king  of  Norway  and  the  daughter 
of  King  Olaf  of  Sweden,  and  of  a  peace  between  the  two  countries  to  be 
established  by  this  alliance.  The  skalds,  by  their  profession,  could  go  from 
court  to  court  without  suspicion,  and  in  comparative  safety;  because,  being 
generally  natives  of  Iceland,  they  had  no  hereditary  family  feuds  with  the 
people  of  the  land,  no  private  vengeance  for  family  injuries  to  apprehend; 
and  being  usually  rewarded  by  gifts  of  rings,  chains,  goblets,  and  such  trink- 
ets, they  could,  without  exciting  suspicion,  carry  with  them  the  tokens  by 
which,  before  the  art  of  writing  was  common  in  courts,  the  messenger  who 
had  a  private  errand  to  unfold  was  accredited.  When  kings  or  great  people 
met  in  those  ages  they  exchanged  gifts  or  presents  with  each  other,  and  do 
00  still  in  the  East;  and  the  original  object  of  this  custom  was  that  each 
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should  have  tokens  known  to  the  other,  by  which  any  bearer  afterwards 
should  be  accredited  to  the  original  owner  of  the  article  sent  with  him  in 
token,  and  even  the  amount  of  confidence  to  be  reposed  in  him  denoted. 

We,  with  writing  at  command,  can  scarcely  perhaps  conceive  the  shifts 
people  must  have  b^n  put  to  when  even  the  most  simple  commimication  or 
order  had  to  be  delivered  vivd  voce  to  some  agent  who  was  to  cany  it,  and 
who  had  to  produce  some  credential  or  token  that  he  was  to  be  believed. 
Every  act  of  importance  between  distant  parties  had  to  be  transacted  by 
tokens.  Our  wonder  and  incredulity  cease  when  we  consider  that  such  a 
class  of  men  as  those  who  composed  and  transmitted  this  great  mass  of  saga 
literature  were  evidently  a  necessary  element  in  the  social  arrangements  of 
the  time  and  people,  and,  together  with  their  literature  or  traditional  sones 
and  stories,  were  intimatelv  connected  with  the  material  interests  of  aU, 
and  especially  of  those  who  had  property  and  power.  They  were  not  merely 
a  class  of  wandering  poets,  troubadours,  or  story-tellers,  living  by  the 
amusement  they  afiforaed  to  a  people  in  a  state  too  rude  to  support  any  class 
for  their  intellectual  amusement  only.  The  skalds,  who  appear  to  have 
been  divided  into  two  classes — poets,  who  composed  or  remembered  verses 
in  which  events  were  related,  or  chiefs  and  their  deeds  commemorated;  and 
saga-men,  who  related  historial  accoimts  of  transactions  past  or  present — 
were  usually,  it  mav  be  said  exclusively,  of  Iceland.^ 

Several  of  the  kings  of  Sweden  entertained  Icelandic  skalds,  but  it  was 
at  the  courts  of  Norwegian  monarchs  that  thev  found  the  most  hospitable 
reception  and  liberal  patronage.  Thus  Harold.  Harfagr  had  alwavs  in  his 
service  four  principal  skalds,  who  were  the  intunate  companions  of  his  leis- 
ure hours,  and  with  whom  he  even  counselled  upon  his  most  serious  and 
important  affairs.  He  assigned  them  the  highest  seats  at  the  royal  board, 
ana  gave  them  precedence  over  all  his  other  courtiers.  St.  Olaf,  king  of 
Norway — whose  zeal  against  the  pagan  religion  induced  him  to  include  the 
songs  of  the  skalds  among  the  other  inventions  of  the  demon,  and  of  whom 
the  skald  Sigvat  said,  "He  was  unwilling  to  listen  to  any  lay"  —  deprived 
them  of  their  accustomed  precedence  at  nis  court.  But  such  was  the  force 
of  ancient  feelings  and  prejudice  that  this  monarch  continued  to  give  them 
much  of  his  confidence,  and  frequently  employed  them  on  the  most  impor- 
tant public  missions. 

Nor  could  he  suppress  the  wish  that  his  own  name  might  live  in  song, 
and  he  was  accompanied  to  the  field  in  the  last  fatal  battle,  which  terminate 
his  life  and  reign,  by  three  of  the  most  celebrated  Icelandic  skalds  of  the  time, 
to  whom  he  assigned  in  the  midst  of  his  bravest  champions  a  conspicuous 
post,  where  they  might  be  able  distinctly  to  see  and  hear,  and  afterwards 
relate  the  events  of  the  day.  Thormod,  one  of  these  skalds,  dictated  a  lay, 
which  the  whole  army  sung  after  him,  and  which  is  still  extant.  Two  of 
them  fell  dead  by  the  king's  side,  and  Thormod,  though  mortally  wounded 
by  an  arrow,  would  not  desert  him,  but  still  continueof  to  chant  the  praises 
of  tiie  saintly  king  until  he  expired.' 


THE  SOCIAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  NORTHMEN 

If  the  historical  sagas  tell  us  little  concerning  the  reli^on  and  religious 
establishments  of  the  pagan  Northmen,  they  give  us  incidental^  a  great 
deal  of  curious  and  valuable  information  about  their  social  condition  and 
institutions.    The  following  observations  are  picked  up  from  the  sagas. 
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The  lowest  class  in  the  community  were  the  thraeU  (thralls,  slaves). 
They  were  the  prisoners  captured  by  the  vikings  at  sea  on  piratical  cruises, 
or  carried  off  from  the  coasts  of  foreign  countries  in  marauaing  expeditions. 
These  captives  were,  if  not  ransomed  by  their  friends,  bought  and  sold  at 
regular  slave  markets.  The  owners  could  kill  them  without  any  fine,  miilct, 
or  manbod  to  the  king,  as  in  the  case  of  the  murder  or  manslaughter  of  a 
free  man.  King  Olaf  Tryggvason,  in  his  childhood,  his  mother  j^trid,  and 
his  foster-father  Thorolf,  were  captured  by  an  Esthonian  viking,  as  they 
were  crossing  the  sea  from  Sweden  on  their  way  to  Novogorod,  and  were 
divided  among  the  crew,  and  sold.  An  Esthonian  man  caUed  Klerkon  got 
Olaf  and  Thorolf  as  his  share  of  the  booty;  but  Astrid  was  separated  from 
her  son  Olaf,  then  only  three  years  of  age.  Klerkon  thought  Thorolf  too  old 
for  a  slave,  and  that  no  work  would  be  got  out  of  him  to  repay  his  food,  and 
therefore  killed  him;  but  sold  the  boy  to  a  man  called  IGserk  for  a  goat. 

A  peasant  called  Reas  bought  him  from  IGserk  for  a  good  cloak;  and  he 
remained  in  slavery  until  he  was  accidentally  recognised  by  his  uncle,  who 
was  in  the  service  of  the  Russian  king,  and  was  by  him  taken  to  the  court  of 
Novgorod,  where  he  grew  up.  His  mother,  Astrid,  apparently  long  after- 
waros,  was  recognised  by  a  Norwegian  merchant  caUed  Lodin  at  a  slave 
market  to  which  she  had  been  brought  for  sale.  Lodin  offered  to  purchase 
her,  and  carry  her  home  to  Norway,  if  she  would  accept  of  him  in  marriage, 
which  she  joyfully  agreed  to;  Lodm  being  a  man  of  good  birth,  who  some- 
times went  on  expeditions  as  a  merchant,  and  sometimes  on  viking  cruises. 
On  her  return  to  Norway  her  friends  approved  of  the  match  as  suitable;  and 
when  her  son.  King  Olaf  Tryggvason,  came  to  the  throne,  Lodin  and  his  sons 
by  Astrid  were  in  high  favour.  This  accoimt  of  the  capturing,  selling,  and 
buying  slaves,  and  killing  one  worn  out,  is  related  as  an  ordinary  matter. 
In  Norway  this  class  appears  to  have  been  better  treated  than  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Baltic,  and  to  have  had  some  rights.  Lodin  had  to  ask  his  slave 
Astrid  to  accept  of  him  in  marriage. 

We  find  them  also  in  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  at  least  under 
some  masters,  considered  capable  of  acquiring  and  holding  property  of  their 
own.     When  Asbiom  came  from  Halogaland  in  the  north  of  Norway  to 

[)urchase  a  cargo  of  meal  and  malt,  of  which  articles  King  Olaf  the  Saint, 
earing  a  scarcity,  had  prohibited  the  exportation  from  the  south  of  Nor- 
way, he  went  to  his  relation  Erling  Skialgsson,  a  peasant  or  bondi,  who  was 
married  to  a  sister  of  the  late  King  Olaf  Tryggvason,  and  was  a  man  of  great 
power.  Erling  told  Asbiom  that  in  consequence  of  the  law  he  could  not 
supply  him,  but  that  his  thralls  or  slaves  could  probably  sell  him  as  much  as 
he  required  for  loading  his  vessel;  adding  the  remarkable  observation  that 
they,  the  slaves,  are  not  bound  by  the  law  and  country  reflations  like  other 
men  — evidently  from  the  notion  that  they  were  not  parties,  like  other  men, 
to  the  making  of  the  law  in  the  Thing. 

It  is  told  of  this  Erling,  who  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  men  in  the 
country,  and  brother-in-law  of  King  Olaf  Tryggvason,  although  of  the  bonder 
or  peasant  class,  that  he  had  always  ninety  free-bom  men  in  his  house,  and 
two  hundred  or  more  when  Jarl  Hakon,  then  regent  of  the  country,  came 
into  the  neighbourhood;  that  he  had  a  ship  of  thirty-two  banks  of  oars; 
and  when  he  went  on  a  viking  cmise,  or  in  a  levy  with  the  king,  had  two 
hundred  men  at  least  with  him.  He  had  always  on  his  farm  thirty  slaves, 
besides  other  workpeople;  and  he  gave  them  a  certain  task  as  a  day's  work 
to  do,  and  gave  them  leave  to  work  for  themselves  in  the  twilight,  or  in  the 
Dight.     He  also  gave  them  land  to  sow,  and  gave  them  the  benefit  of  their 
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own  crops;  and  he  put  upon  them  a  certam  value,  so  that  they  could  redeem 
themselves  from  slavery,  which  some  could  do  the  first  or  second  year,  and 
"all  who  had  any  luck  coiild  do  it  in  the  third  year."  With  this  money 
Erling  bought  new  slaves,  and  he  settled  those  who  had  thus  obtained  their 
freedom  on  his  newly  cleared  land,  and  found  employment  for  them  in  use- 
f\xl  trades,  or  in  the  herring  fishery,  for  which  he  furnished  them  with  nets 
and  salt.  The  same  course  of  management  is  ascribed  in  the  Saga  of  St. 
Olaf  to  his  stepfather,  Sigurd  Syr,  who  is  celebrated  for  his  prudence,  and 
wisdom,  and  skill  in  husbandry;  and  it  has  probably  been  general  among  the 
slaveholders.  The  slaves  who  had  thus  obtained  their  freedom  wotxld  belong 
to  what  appears  to  have  been  a  distinct  class  from  the  peasants  or  bonders 
on  the  one  hand,  or  the  slaves  on  the  other  —  the  class  of  unfree  men. 

This  class  —  the  unfree — appears  to  have  consisted  of  those  who,  not 
being  udal  bom  to  any  land  in  the  coimtry,  so  as  to  be  connected  with  and 
have  an  interest  in  the  succession  to  any  family  estate,  were  not  free  of  the 
Things;  were  not  entitled  to  appear  and  deliberate  in  those  assemblies;  were 
not  Iningsmen.  This  class  of  unfree  is  frequentlv  mentioned  in  general  levies 
for  repelling  invasion,  when  all  men,  free  and  unfree,  are  simmioned  to  appear 
in  arms;  and  the  term  unfree  evidently  refers  to  men  who  had  personal 
freedom,  and  were  not  thralls,  as  the  latter  coiild  only  be  collected  to  a  levy 
by  their  masters.  This  class  would  include  all  the  cottars  on  the  land  pay- 
ing a  rent  in  work  upon  the  farm  to  the  peasant,  who  was  udal  bom  pro- 
pnetor;  and,  under  tne  name  of  housemen,  this  class  of  labourers  in  nus- 
bandry  still  exists  on  every  farm  in  Norway.  It  wotxld  include  also,  the 
house-carls,  or  free-bom  indoor  men,  of  whom  Erling,  we  see,  always  kept 
ninety  about  him.  They  were,  in  fact,  his  bodyguard  and  garrison,  the 
equivalent  to  the  troop  maintained  by  the  feudal  baron  of  Germany  in  his 
castle;  and  they  followed  the  bondi  or  peasant  in  his  summer  excursions  of 
piracy,  or  on  the  levy  when  called  out  by  the  king.  They  appear  to  have 
been  free  to  serve  whom  they  pleased. 

We  find  many  of  the  class  of  bonders  who  kept  a  suite  of  eighty  or  ninety 
men — as  Erling,  Harek  of  Thioto,  and  others.  Sweyn,  of  tne  httle  isle  of 
G^rsay  in  Orkney,  kept,  we  are  told  in  the  Orkneyinga  Saga,  eighty  men  all 
winter;  and  as  we  see  the  owner  of  this  farm,  which  could  not  produce  bread 
for  one-fourth  of  that  number,  trusting  for  many  years  to  nis  success  in 
piracy  for  subsisting  his  retainers,  we  must  conclude  that  thev  formed  a 
numerous  class  of  the  community.  This  class  would  also  include  workpeo- 
ple, labourers,  fishermen,  tradesmen,  and  others  about  towns  and  farms,  or 
rural  townships,  who,  although  personally  free  and  free-bom,  not  slaves, 
were  imfree  in  respect  of  the  rights  possessed  by  the  class  of  bonders,  land- 
owners, or  peasants,  in  the  Things.  They  had  the  protection  and  civil  rights 
imparted  by  laws,  but  not  the  right  to  a  voice  in  the  enactment  of  the  laws, 
or  regulation  of  public  affairs  in  the  Things  of  the  coimtry.  They  were,  in 
their  rights,  in  the  condition  of  the  German  population  at  the  present  day. 

Bondi 

The  class  above  the  unfree  in  civil  rights,  the  free  peasant-proprietors,  or 
bonder  class,  were  the  most  important  and  influential  in  the  community.  We 
have  no  word  in  English,  or  in  any  other  modem  language,  exactly  equiva- 
lent to  the  word  b(md%  because  the  class  itself  never  existed  among  us. 
Peasant  does  not  express  it;  because  we  associate  with  the  word  peasant 
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the  idea  of  inferior  social  importance  to  the  feudal  nobilityi  gentry,  and 
landed  proprietors  of  a  country,  and  this  bonder  class  was  itself  the  highest 
class  in  the  country.  Yeoman,  or,  in  Cumberland,  statesman,  expresses  their 
condition  only  relatively  to  the  portions  of  land  owned  by  theni;  not  their 
social  position  as  the  highest  class  of  landowners.  If  the  Americans  had  a 
word  to  express  the  class  of  small  landholders  in  their  old  settled  states  who 
live  on  their  little  oroperties,  have  the  highest  social  influence  in  the  coun- 
try, and  are  its  highest  class,  and,  although  without  family  aggrandisement 
by  primogeniture  succession,  retain  family  distinction  and  d^icent,  and 
even  famUy  pride,  but  divide  their  properties  on  the  udal  principle  among 
their  children,  it  would  express  more  justly  what  the  bonder  class  were  than 
the  words  landholder,  yeoman,  statesman,  peasant-proprietor,  or  peasant. 
In  the  translation  of  the  Heimskringla,  where  the  word  peasant  is  used  for 
the  word  hondi,^  the  reader  will  have  to  carry  in  mind  that  these  peasants 
were,  in  fact,  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  comprehending  the  great  mass  of 
the  population,  holding  their  little  estates  by  a  far  more  independent  tenure 
than  tne  feudal  nobility  of  other  countries,  and  having  their  land  strictly 
entailed  on  their  own  families  and  kin,  and  with  much  family  pride,  and 
much  r^rd  for  and  record  of  their  family  descent  and  alliances,  be^^use 
each  little  estate  was  entailed  on  each  peasant's  whole  family  and  kin. 

Udal  right  was,  and  is  to  this  day  in  Norway,  a  species  of  entail,  in  realty. 
in  the  family  that  is  udal  bom  to  it.  The  udal  land  could  not  be  alienated 
by  sale,  gift  to  the  church,  escheat  to  a  superior,  forfeiture,  or  by  any  other 
casualtv,  from  the  kindred  who  were  udal  bom  to  it;  and  they  had,  however 
distantly  connected,  an  eventual  right  of  succession  vested  in  them  superior 
to  any  ri^ht  a  stranger  in  blood  could  acquire.  The  udal  bom  to  a  piece  of 
land  coukl  evict  any  other  possessor,  and,  until  a  very  late  period,  even 
without  any  repayment  of  what  the  new  possessor  having  no  udal  right 
may  have  paid  for  it,  or  laid  out  upon  it;  and  at  the  present  day  a  right  of 
redemption  within  a  certain  number  of  years,  is  competent  to  those  udal 
bora  to  an  estate  which  has  been  sold  out  of  a  family.  The  right  to  the 
crown  of  Norway  itself  was  udal  bom  right  in  a  certain  family  or  race, 
traced  from  Odin  down  to  Harold  Harfagr  through  the  Yngling  cfynasty,  as 
a  matter  of  religious  faith;  but  from  Harold  Harfagr  as  a  fixed  legal  and 
historical  point.  All  who  were  of  his  blood  were  udal  bom  to  the  Nor- 
wegian crown,  and  with  equal  rights  of  succession  in  equal  degrees  of  pro- 
pinquity. The  eldest  son  had  no  exclusive  right,  either  by  law  or  in  public 
opinion,  to  the  whole  succession,  and  the  kingdom  was  more  than  once 
divided  equally  among  all  the  sons. 

This  principle  of  equal  succession  appears  to  have  been  so  rooted  in  the 
social  arrangement  and  public  mind  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  evils  it 
produced  in  the  succession  to  the  crown  by  internal  warfare  between  broth- 
ers, it  seems  never  to  have  been  shaken  as  a  principle  of  right;  and  the 
kings  who  had  laboured  the  most  to  unite  the  whole  country  into  one  sover- 
eignty, as  Harold  Harfagr,  were  the  first  to  divide  it  again  among  their  sons. 
One  cause  of  this  may  have  been  the  impossibility,  among  all  classes,  from 

»  Bondi  (in  the  plural  homder)  does  not  suit  the  English  ear,  and  there  is  no  reasoning  with 
the  ear  in  matters  of  language.  Bonder,  although  it  be  plural,  is  therefore  used  singularly  ; 
aod  bonders,  although  it  be  a  double  plural,  to  express  more  than  one  of  the  bondi.  The  word 
it5«lf.  bondi  or  buandir,  seems  derived  from  hu,  a  country  dwelling,  sipiifying  also  the  stock, 
wealth .  affairs,  and  all  that  belongs  to  husbandry.  The  word  hu  is  still  reUined  in  Orkney  and 
Shetland,  to  express  the  principal  farm  and  farm-house  of  a  small  township  or  property,  the 
reftidence  of  the  proprietor ;  and  is  used  in  Denmark  and  Norway  to  express  stock,  or  farm 
stock  and  substance. 
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the  king  to  the  peasant,  of  providing  otherwise  for  the  younger  branches  of 
a  family  than  by  giving  them  a  portion  of  the  land  itself,  or  of  the  products 
of  the  land  paid  instead  of  money  taxes  to  the  crown.  Legitimacy  of  birth 
was  held  of  little  account,  owing  probably  to  marriage  not  being  among  the 
Odin-worshippers  a  religious  as  well  as  a  civil  act;  for  we  find  all  the  chil- 
dren, illegitimate  as  well  as  legitimate,  esteemed  equal  in  udal-bom  ri^ht 
even  to  the  throne  itself;  and  although  high  descent  on  the  mother's  side 
also  appears  to  have  been  esteemed,  it  was  no  obstacle  even  to  the  succession 
to  the  crown  that  the  mother,  as  in  the  case  of  Magnus  the  Good,  had  been 
a  slave. 

This  was  the  consequence  of  polygamy,  in  which,  as  in  the  East,  the 
kings  indulged.  Harold  Harfa^  had  nine  wives  at  once,  and  many  concu- 
bines; and  every  king,  even  Kmg  Olaf  the  Saint,  had  concubines  as  well  as 
wives;  and  we  find  polygamy  indulged  in  down  to  about  1130,  when  Sigurd 
the  Crusader's  marriage  with  Cecilia,  at  the  time  his  queen  was  alive  and 
not  divorced,  was  opposed  by  the  Bishop  of  Bergen,  who  would  not  cele- 
brate it;  but  nevertnless  the  priest  of  Stavanger  performed  the  ceremony, 
on  the  king's  duly  paying  the  church  for  the  indulgence.  Polygamy  appears 
not  to  have  been  confined  to  kings  and  great  men;  for  we  find  in  tne  old 
Icelandic  law  book,  called  the  Grey  Goose,  that,  in  determining  the  mutual 
rights  of  succession  of  persons  bom  in  either  country,  Norway  or  Iceland, 
in  the  other  coimtry,  it  is  provided  that  children  bom  in  Norway  in  bigamy 
should  have  equal  right  as  legitimate  children — which  also  proves  that  in 
Iceland  civilisation  was  advanced  so  much  further  than  in  Norway  that 
bigamy  was  not  lawful  there,  and  its  offspring  not  held  ledtimate.  Each 
little  estate  was  the  kingdom  in  miniature,  sometimes  diviaed  among  chil- 
dren, and  again  reimit^  by  succession  of  single  successors  by  udal-bom 
right  vesting  it  in  one.  These  landowners,  with  their  entailed  estates,  old 
fsSnilies,  and  extensive  kin  or  clanship,  might  be  called  the  nobilitv  of  the 
country,  but  that,  from  their  great  numbers  and  small  properties,  the  tend- 
ency of  the  equal  succession  to  land  being  to  prevent  the  concentration  of 
it  into  great  estates,  they  were  the  peasantry. 

In  social  influence  thev  had  no  class,  like  the  aristocracy  of  feudal  coun- 
tries, above  them.  All  the  legislation,  and  the  administration  of  law  also, 
was  in  their  hands.  They  alone  conferred  the  crown  at  their  Things.  No 
man,  however  clear  and  undisputed  his  right  of  succession,  ventured  to 
assume  the  kingly  title,  dignity,  and  power,  but  by  the  vote  and  concur- 
rence of  a  Thing.  He  was  proposed  by  a  bonder;  his  right  explained;  and 
he  was  received  by  the  Thing  before  he  could  levy  suteistence,  or  men  and 
aid,  or  exert  any  act  of  kingly  power  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Thing. 
After  being  received  and  proclaimed  at  the  Ore  Thing  held  at  Trondhjem 
as  the  general  or  sole  king  of  Norway,  the  upper  king — which  that  Thing 
alone  had  the  ri^ht  to  do  —  he  had  still  to  present  himself  to  each  of  the 
other  district  Things,  of  which  there  were  four,  to  entitle  him  to  exercise 
royal  authority,  or  enjoy  the  rights  of  royalty  within  their  districts. 

The  bonders  of  the  district,  who  had  voice  and  influence  in  those  Things 
by  family  connection  and  personal  merit,  were  the  first  men  in  the  country. 
Tneir  social  importance  is  illustrated  by  the  remarkable  fact  that  established 
kings — as,  for  instance,  Bong  Olaf  Tryggvason  —  married  their  sisters  and 
daughters  to  powerful  bonders,  while  others  of  their  sisters  and  daughters 
were  married  to  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark.  Erling  the  Donder 
refused  the  title  of  jarl  when  he  married  Astrid,  the  king's  sister.  Lodin 
married  the  widow  of  a  king,  and  the  mother  of  King  Olaf  Tryggvason. 
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There  was  no  idea  of  disparajzement,  or  inferiority,  in  such  alliances;  which 
shows  how  important  and  innuential  this  class  was  in  the  community. 

The  Absence  of  a  Feudal  Aristocracy 

It  would  be  a  curious  inqiury  for  the  political  philosopher  to  examine  the 
causes  which  produced,  in  tne  tenth  century,  sucn  a  difference  in  tiie  social 
condition  of  the  Northmen  and  of  the  cognate  Anglo-Saxon  branch  in  England 
and  Germany.  Physical  causes  connected  with  the  nature  of  the  coimtry 
and  climate,  as  well  as  the  conventional  causes  of  udaJ  right,  and  the  exclusion 
of  inheritance  by  primogenitm^,  prevented  the  accumulation  of  land  into 
large  estates,  and  the  rise  of  a  feudal  nobility  like  that  of  Germany.  The 
foUowing  physical  causes  appear  not  only  to  have  operated  directly  in  pre- 
venting the  growth  of  the  feudal  system  in  the  country  of  the  Northmen,  out 
to  have  produced  some  of  the  conventional  causes  also  which  concurred  to 
prevent  it. 

The  Scandinavian  peninsula  consists  of  a  vast  table  of  mountain  land, 
too  elevated  in  general  for  cultivation,'  or  even  for  the  pasturage  of  large 
herds  or  flocks  together  in  any  one  locality;  and  although  slopmg  gently 
towards  the  Baltic  or  the  Soimd  on  the  Swedish  side,  and  there  susceptible 
of  the  same  inhabitation  and  husbandry  as  other  countries,  in  as  far  as  clime 
and  soil  will  allow,  on  the  other  side  —  the  proper  coimtry  of  the  Northmen  — 
throwing  out  towards  the  sea  all  roimd  hu^  prongs  of  rocky  and  lofty  ridges, 
either  totally  bare  of  soil  or  covered  with  pme  forests,  growmg  apparently  out 
of  the  very  rock,  and  with  no  useful  soil  beneath  them.  The  vaUeys  and  deep 
glens  between  these  ridges,  which  shoot  up  into  lofty  pinnacles,  precipices, 
and  moimtains,  are  filled  at  the  lower  end  by  the  ocean,  forming  fjords,  as 
these  inlets  of  the  sea  are  called,  which  run  far  up  into  the  land^  in  some  cases 
a  hundred  miles  or  more;  yet  so  narrow  that  the  stones,  it  is  said,  rolling 
down  from  the  moimtain  slope  on  one  side  of  such  a  fjord,  are  often  projected 
from  the  steep  overhanging  precipice,  in  which  the  slope  half-way  down  ends, 
across  to  the  opposite  shore.  These  fjords  in  general,  however,  are  fine 
expanses  or  inland  lakes  of  the  ocean,  —  calm,  deep,  pure  blue;  and  shut  in 
on  every  side  by  black  precipices  and  green  forests,  and  with  fair  wooded 
islets  sleeping  on  the  bosom  of  the  water. 

These  fjords  are  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  feature  of  Norwegian 
scenery.  Rivers  of  great  volume  of  water,  but  generally  of  short  and  rapid 
course,  pour  into  the  fjords  from  the  Fielde,  or  high  table-land  behind,  which 
forms  the  body  or  mass  of  the  country.  It  is  on  the  flat  spots  of  arable  land 
on  the  borders  of  these  fjords,  rivers,  and  the  lakes  into  which  the  rivers 
expand,  that  the  population  lives.  In  some  of  these  river-valleys  and  sea- 
valleys  a  single  farm  of  a  few  acres  of  land  is  only  found  here  and  there  in  many 
miles  of  country,  the  bare  rock  dipping  at  once  into  the  blue  deep  water,  and 
lea\ing  no  margin  for  cultivation.  In  others,  narrow  slips  of  inhabitable 
arable  land  extend  some  way,  but  are  hemmed  in  behind,  on  the  land  side, 
by  the  rocky  ridges  which  form  the  valley;  and  they  are  seldom  broad  enough 
to  admit  of  two  rows  of  little  farms,  or  even  of  two  large  fields,  in  the  breadth 
between  the  hill-foot  and  the  water;  and  in  the  length  are  often  interrupted 
by  some  bare  prong  of  rock  jutting  from  the  side-rioge  into  the  slip  of  arable 
level  land,  and  dividing  it  from  such  another  slip.  All  the  land  capable  of 
cultivation,  either  with  spade  or  plough,  has  been  cultivated  from  tne  most 
ssmote  times;  and  there  is  little  room  for  improvement,  because  it  is  the 
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Sound-rock  destitute  of  soil^  not  merely  trees  or  loose  rocks  encumbering 
e  soil,  that  opposes  himian  industry.  The  little  estates,  not  avera^ng 
perhaps  fifty  acres  each  of  arable  land,  are  densely  inhabited;  because  the 
seasons  for  preparing  the  groimd,  sowing,  and  reaping,  are  so  brief  that  all 
husbandry  work  must  be  performed  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  conse- 
quently at  the  expense  of  supporting,  all  the  year,  a  great  many  hands  on  the 
farm  to  perform  it.  And  the  fishing  in  the  fjord,  river,  or  lake,  the  summer 
pasturage  for  cattle  in  the  distant  fielde-glens  attached  to  each  little  estate 
m  the  inhabited  coimtry,  and  a  little  wood-cutting  in  the  forest  afford  sub- 
sistence to  many  more  people  than  the  little  farm  itself  would  require  for  its 
cultivation  in  a  better  clime,  or  could  support  from  its  own  produce.  The 
extent  of  every  little  property  has  been  settled  for  ages,  and  want  of  soil  and 
space  prevents  any  alteration  in  the  extent,  and  keeps  it  within  the  unchange- 
aole  boundaries  of  rock  and  water. 

It  is  highly  interesting  to  look  at  these  original  little  family  estates  of  the 
men  who,  m  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  played  so  important  a  part  in  the 
finest  coimtries  of  Europe  —  who  were  the  origin  of  the  men  and  events  we 
see  at  this  day,  and  whose  descendants  are  now  seated  on  the  thrones  and  in 
the  palaces  of  Europe,  and  in  the  West  have  made  a  new  world  of  social 
arrangements  for  themselves.  The  sites,  and  even  the  names,  of  the  little 
estat^  or  gaards  on  which  these  men  were  bom  remain  unchanged,  in  many 
instances,  to  this  day;  and  the  posterity  of  the  original  propnetors  of  the 
ninth  century  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  in  a  country  in  which  the  land  is 
entailed  .by  udal  right  upon  the  family,  to  be  at  this  day  the  possessors  — 
engaged,  however,  now  in  cutting  wood  for  the  French  or  Newcastle  market, 
instead  of  in  conquering  Normandy  and  Northumberland. 

Some  of  the  ^"eat  English  nobility  and  gentry  leave  their  own  splendid 
seats,  parks,  and  estates  in  England,  to  enjoy  shooting  and  fishing  in  Norway 
for  a  few  weeks.  They  are  little  aware  thiat  they  are  perhaps  passing  by  the 
very  estates  which  their  own  ancestors  once  plougned  —  sleeping  on  the 
same  spot  of  this  earth  on  which  their  forefatners,  a  thousand  years  ago, 
slept,  and  were  at  home;  men,  too,  as  proud  then  of  their  high  birth,  of  their 
descent,  through  some  seven-and-twenty  generations,  from  Odin,  or  his  fol- 
lowers, the  Gotar,  as  their  posterity  are  now  of  having  "  come  in  with  or  before 
the  Conqueror."  The  common  traveller  visiting  this  land  destitute  of  archi- 
tectural remains  of  former  magnificence,  without  the  temples  and  classical 
ruins  of  Italy,  or  the  cathedrafi  and  giant  castles  of  Germany,  will  jret  feel 
here  that  the  memorials  of  former  generations  may  be  materially  insignificant, 
yet  morally  grand.  These  little  farms  and  houses,  as  they  stand  at  this  day. 
were  the  homes  of  men  whose  rude,  but  just  and  nrm  sense  of  their  civil  ana 
political  rights  in  society,  is,  in  the  present  times,  radiating  from  the  spark  of 
it  they  kindled  in  England,  and  working  out  in  every  country  the  emancipa- 
tion of  mankind  from  the  thraldom  of  the  institutions  which  grew  up  imder 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  still  cover  Italy  and  Germany,  idong  with  the  decay- 
ing ruins  of  the  splendour,  taste,  magnificence,  power,  and  oppression  of  tiieir 
nuers.  Europe  holds  no  memorials  of  ancient  historical  events  whlc^  have 
been  attended  by  such  great  results  in  our  times  as  some  rude  excavations 
in  the  shore-banks  of  the  island  of  Vigero,*  in  More  —  which  are  pointed  out 
by  the  finger  of  tradition  as  the  dry  docks  in  which  the  vessels  of  Iu)lf  Ganger, 
from  whom  the  fifth  in  descent  was  our  William  the  Conqueror,  were  drawr 
up  in  winter,  and  from  whence  he  laimched  them,  and  set  out  from  Norway 
on  the  expedition  in  which  he  conquered  Normandy. 

'VigerS,  the  isle  of  Viger,  is  situated  in  Haram  pariBh»  in  the  bailiwick  of  Soad  Mffr. 
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Hie  philoeopher  might  seat  himself  beside  the  historian  anudst  the  ruins 
of  the  Capitol,  and  with  Rome  and  all  the  monmnents  of  Roman  power  and 
magnificence  imder  his  eye  might  venture  to  ask  whether  they,  magnificent 
and  imposing  as  they  are,  suggest  ideas  of  greater  social  interest  —  are  con- 
nected with  grander  moral  results  on  the  condition,  well-bein^,  and  civilisation 
of  the  human  race  in  every  land,  than  these  rude  excavations  in  the  isle  of 
Viger,  which  once  held  Rolf  Ganger's  vessels. 

It  is  evident  that  such  a  coimtry  in  such  a  climate  never  could  have  afforded 
a  rent,  either  in  money  or  in  natural  products,  for  the  use  of  the  land,  to  a 
class  of  feudal  nobility  possessing  it  in  ^at  estates,  although  it  may  afford 
a  subsistence  to  a  class  of  small  working  landowners,  like  the  bonders,  giving 
their  own  labour  to  the  cultivation,  and  helping  out  their  a^culturai  means 
of  living  with  the  earnings  of  their  labour  m  other  occupations  —  in  piracy 
and  pil&ge  on  the  coasts  of  other  coimtries  in  the  ninth  century,  and  m  the 
nineteenm  with  the  cod  fishery,  the  herring  fishery,  the  wood  trade,  and  other 
peaceful  occupations  of  industry.  On  accoimt  of  these  physical  circum- 
stances —  of  a  soil  and  climate  which  afford  no  surplus  produce  from  land, 
after  subsistinj^  the  needful  labourers,  to  go  as  rent  to  a  landlord  —  no  pow- 
erful body  of  feudal  nobility  could  grow  up  in  Norway,  as  in  other  coimtries 
in  the  Middle  Ages;  and,  from  the  same  causes,  now  in  modem  times,  during 
the  four  himdred  years  previous  to  1814  in  which  Denmark  had  held  Norway, 
all  the  encouragement  that  could  be  given  by  the  Danish  government  to  rais- 
ing a  class  of  nobility  in  Norway  was  imavailing. 

Slavery  even  could  not  exist  in  any  coimtry  in  which  the  labour  of  the 
slave  would  barely  produce  the  subsistence  of  the  slave,  and  would  leave  no 
surplus  gain  from  his  labour  for  a  master;  still  less  could  a  nobility,  or  body 
of  great  landowners  drawing  rent,  subsist  where  land  can  barely  produce 
subsistence  for  the  labour  which,  inconsequence  of  the  shortness  of  the  seasons, 
is  reauired  in  very  large  quantity,  in  proportion  to  the  area,  for  its  cultivation. 
We  nnd,  accordingly,  that  when  the  viking  trade,  the  occupation  of  piracy 
and  pillage,  was  extinguished  by  the  influence  of  Christianity,  the  progress 
of  civilisation,  the  rise  of  the  Hanseatic  League  and  of  its  establishments, 
which  in  Norway  itself  both  repressed  piracy  and  gave  beneficial  occupation 
in  the  fisheries  to  the  surplus  population  formerly  occupied  in  piracy  and 
warfare,  that  class  of  people  which  had  formerly  been  engaged  all  summer 
and  autumn  in  marauding  expeditions  fell  back  upon  husbandry  and  ordinary 
occupations;  and  the  class  of  slaves,  the  thralls,  was  necessarily  superseded 
in  their  utility  by  people  living  at  home  all  the  year.  The  last  piratical 
expeditions  were  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  in  the  following 
century  thraldom,  or  slavery,  was,  it  is  understood,  abolished  by  law  by 
Magnus  the  Law  Improver.  The  labour  of  the  slave  was  no  longer  needed 
at  home,  and  would  not  pay  the  cost  of  his  subsistence. 

The  Things 

Phsrsical  circumstances  also,  and  not  conventional  or  accidental  circum- 
stances, evidently  moulded  the  other  social  arrangements  of  the  Northmen 
into  a  snape  different  from  the  feudal.  The  Things  or  assemblies  of  the  people, 
which  kings  had  to  respect  and  refer  to,  may  be  deduced  much  more  reason- 
ably from  natural  causes  similar  to  those  which  prevented  the  rise  of  a  feudal 
class  of  nobles  in  Norway,  than  from  political  institutions  or  principles  of 
social  arrangement  carried  down  from  the  ancient  Germans  m  a  natural 
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state  of  liberty  in  remote  ages.  In  every  age  and  country,  there  are  but  two 
ways  in  which  the  governing  class  of  a  community  can  issue  their  laws,  com- 
mands, or  will,  to  the  governed.  One  is  through  writing  and  by  the  arts  of 
writing  and  reading  being  so  generally  diffused  that  in  every  locality  one  indi- 
vidual at  least,  the  civil  functionary  or  the  parish  priest,  is  able  to  commimi- 
cate  the  law,  command,  or  will  of  the  governing  to  that  small  group  of  the 
governed  over  which  he  is  placed. 

The  other  way,  and  the  only  way  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
climate,  the  governed  are  widely  scattered,  and  writing  and  reading  are  rarely 
attained,  and  such  civil  or  clencal  arrangement  not  eflGicient,  was  to  convene 
Things  or  general  assemblies  of  the  people,  at  which  the  law,  command,  or 
will  of  the  governing  could  be  made  known  to  the  governed.  There  could  be 
no  other  way,  in  poor,  thinly  inhabited  coimtries  especially,  by  which  the  gov- 
erning, however  despotic,  could  get  their  law,  command,  or  will  done;  for 
these  must  be  made  known  to  be  executed  or  obeyed,  whether  they  were  for 
a  levy  of  men  or  of  money,  for  war  or  for  peace,  for  rewarding  and  honour- 
ing, or  for  pimishing  and  disgracing  —  the  law,  conmiand,  or  will  must  be 
promulgated. 

The  concurrence  of  a  few  great  nobles  could  not  here  give  effect  to  the 
royal  command,  law,  or  will;  because  the  few,  the  intermediate  link  of  a  pow- 
erful aristocracy,  was  from  physical  causes  —  the  poverty  of  the  soil  —  totally 
wanting  among  the  Northmen,  and  the  kings  had  to  deal  direct  with  the 
people  m  great  general  assemblies  or  Things.  The  necessity  of  holding  such 
general  meetings  or  Things  for  annoimcing  to  the  people  the  levies  of  men, 
ships,  and  provisions  required  of  them,  and  for  all  public  business,  and  the 
check  given  by  the  Things  to  all  measures  not  approved  of  by  the  public 
judgment,  appear  in  every  page  of  the  Heimskringla,  and  constitute  its  great 
value,  in  fact,  to  us,  as  a  record  of  the  state  of  social  arrangement  among  our 
ancestors.  The  necessity  of  assembling  the  people  was  so  well  established 
that  we  find  no  public  act  whatsoever  imdertaken  without  the  deliberation 
of  a  Thing;  and  the  principle  was  so  engrafted  in  the  spirit  of  the  people 
that  even  the  attack  of  an  enemy,  the  course  to  be  taken  in  dangerous  cir- 
cumstances, to  retreat  or  advance,  were  laid  before  a  Thing  of  all  the  people 
in  the  fleet  or  army;  and  they  often  referred  it  to  the  king's  own  judgment  — 
that  is,  the  king  took  authority  from  the  Thing  to  act  in  the  emergency  on 
his  own  plan  and  judgment. 

A  reference  to  the  people  in  all  that  concerned  them  was  interwoven  with 
the  daily  life  of  the  Northmen,  in  peace  and  in  war.  We  read  of  "house 
Things,"  of  "court  Things,"  of  "district  Things,"  for  administering  law,  of 
Things  for  consultation  of  all  engaged  in  an  expedition;  and  in  all  matters, 
and  on  all  occasions,  in  which  men  were  embarked  with  common  interests,  a 
reference  to  themselves,  a  universal  spirit  of  self-government  in  society,  was 
established.  King  Sverri,  who  reigned  from  1177  to  1203,  although  taking 
his  own  way  in  his  militan'^  enterprises,  appears  in  a  saga  of  his  reign  never 
to  have  omitted  calling  a  Thing,  and  bringing  it  round  by  his  speeches,  which 
are  often  very  characteristic,  to  his  own  opinion  and  plans. 

So  essential  were  Things  considered,  wheresoever  men  were  acting  with  a 
common  stake  and  interest,  that  in  war  expeditions  the  call  to  a  'Riing  on 
the  war-horn  or  trumpet  appears  to  have  b^n  a  settled  signal-call  known  to 
all  men  -—  like  the  call  to  arms,  or  the  call  to  attack;  and  each  kind  of  Thing, 
whether  it  was  a  general  Thing  that  was  summoned,  or  a  house  Thing  of  the 
king's  counsellors,  or  a  herd  Thing  of  the  court,  or  of  the  leaders  of  the  troops, 
appears  to  have  nad  its  distinct  peculiar  call  on  the  war-horn  known  to  all 
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moi.  In  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  country,  the  Thin^  were  assembled  in 
a  simple  and  effective  way.  A  bod,  called  a  bvdstikke  m  Norway,  where  it 
is  still  used,  was  a  stick  of  wood  like  a  constable's  baton,  with  a  spike  at  the 
end  of  it,  which  was  passed  from  house  to  house,  as  a  signal  for  the  people  to 
assemble.  In  each  house  it  was  well  known  to  which  neighbouring  house  it 
had  to  be  passed,  and  the  penalties  for  detaining  the  bod  were  very  heavy. 

In  modem  times,  the  place,  house,  and  occasion  of  meeting  are  stated  on 
a  slip  of  paper  inclosed  in  the  bottom  of  the  budstick;  but  in  former  times 
the  Thing-place,  and  the  time  allowed  for  repairing  there,  were  known,  and 
whether  to  go  armed  or  unarmed  was  the  only  matter  requiring  to  be  indi- 
cated. An  arrow  split  into  four  parts  was  the  known  token  for  appearing 
in  arms.  If  the  people  of  a  house  to  which  the  token  was  carried  were  from 
home,  and  the  door  locked,  the  bearer  had  to  stick  it  on  the  door  by  the  spike 
inserted  in  one  end  for  this  purpose;  if  the  door  was  open,  but  the  people  not 
at  home,  the  bearer  had  "  to  stick  it  in  the  house-father's  great  chair  at  the 
fireside";  and  this  was  to  be  held  a  legal  delivery  of  the  token,  exonerating 
the  last  bearer  from  the  penalties  for  detaining  it.  The  peace  token,  a  simple 
stick  with  a  spike;  the  war  token,  an  arrow  split  into  quarters,  and  sent  out 
in  different  directions;  a  token  in  shape  of  an  axe,  to  denote  the  presence  of 
the  king  at  the  Thing;  and  one  in  shape  of  the  cross,  to  denote  that  church 
matters  were  to  be  considered  —  are  imderstood  to  have  been  used  before 
writing  and  reading  were  diffused.  On  one  occasion,  we  read  of  Jarl  Hakon 
issuing  the  usual  token  for  the  bonders  to  meet  him  at  a  Thing;  and  it  was 
exchanged,  in  its  course,  for  the  war  token,  and  the  bonders  appeared  in  arms, 
and  overpowered  the  jarl  and  his  attendants. 

The  Things  appear  not  to  have  been  representative,  but  primary  assem- 
blies, of  all  the  bonders  of  the  district  udal  bom  to  land.  In  Sweaen  there 
appears  to  have  been  one  general  Thing  held  at  Upsala,  at  the  time  when  the 
festivals  or  sacrifices  to  Tuior,  Odin,  and  Frieg  were  celebrated.  From  the 
proceedings  of  one  of  the  Things  held  at  Upsala  in  Febmary  or  March,  1018, 
related  in  the  Saga  of  St.  Olaf ,  we  may  have  some  idea  of  the  power  of  those 
assembUes.  King  Olaf  of  Sweden,  who  had  a  great  dislike  to  Olaf  king  of 
Norway,  was  forced  by  this  Thing  to  conclude  a  peace  with  and  give  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  King  Olaf  of  Norway,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
hostilities  between  the  two  countries;  and  they  threatened,  by  their  lagman, 
to  depose  him  for  misgovemment,  if  he  refused  the  treaty  and  alliance  which 
King  Olaf  of  Norway  proposed  by  his  ambassador  Hialte  the  skald.  The  lag- 
man  appears  to  have  been  the  depositary  and  expounder  of  the  laws  passed 
by  the  Things,  and  to  have  been  either  appointed  by  the  people  as  their 
president  at  the  Things,  or  to  have  held  his  office  by  hereditary  succession 
from  the  godar,  and  to  have  been  priest  and  judge,  exercising  both  the  relig- 
ious and  judicial  function. 

At  this  general  Thing  at  Upsala  the  lagman  of  the  district  of  Upland  was 
entitled  to  preside;  and  his  influence  and  power  in  this  national  assembly 
appear  to  have  been  much  greater  than  the  king's.  It  is  a  picturesque  cir- 
cumstance, mentioned  in  the  Saga  of  St.  Olaf  about  this  Thing  at  Upsala  in 
1018,  that  when  Thrognyr  the  lamian  rose  after  the  ambassador  from  Nor- 
way had  delivered  his  errand,  and  the  Swedish  king  had  replied  to  it,  all  the 
bonders,  who  had  been  sitting  on  the  grass  before,  rose  up,  and  crowded 
together  to  hear  what  their  lagman  Thrognyr  was  going  to  say;  and  the  old 
lapnan,  whose  white  and  silky  beard  is  stated  to  have  been  so  long  that  it 
reached  his  knees  when  he  was  seated,  allowed  the  clanking  of  their  arms  and 
the  din  of  their  feet  to  subside  before  he  began  his  speech.    The  Things  appear 
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to  have  been  always  held  in  the  open  air,  and  the  people  were  seated;  and 
the  speakers,  even  the  kings,  rose  up  to  address  them.  In  the  characters  of 
^reat  men  riven  in  the  sagas  we  always  find  eloquence,  ready  agreeable  speak- 
mg,  a  good  voice,  a  quick  apprehension,  a  ready  delivery,  and  winning  man- 
ners, reckoned  the  highest  qualities  of  a  popular  king  or  eminent  chief.  His 
talent  as  a  public  speaJcer  is  never  omitted.  In  Sweden  this  one  ^neral  Thine 
appears  to  nave  been  for  the  whole  country;  and  besides  the  religious  or  civu 
business,  a  kind  of  fair  for  exchanging  commodities  arose  from  the  concourse 
of  people  to  it  from  all  parte  of  the  country. 

In  Norway  —  owing  no  doubt  to  the  much  greater  difference  in  the  means 
of  subsistence  in  the  different  quarters  of  the  country,  in  some  of  which  fishing- 
groimds  out  at  sea,  and  even  rocks  aboimding  in  sea-fowl  eggs  at  the  season, 
were  subjecte  of  property ;  in  others  pasturages  in  distant  mountain  glens,  and 
in  others  arable  lands  only,  are  of  importance  —  four  distinct  Things  appear 
in  the  oldest  times  to  have  been  necessary  for  framing  laws  suitable  to  the 
different  circumstances  of  their  respective  jurisdictions;  and,  within  their 
jurisdictions,  the  smaller  district  Things  appear  to  have  determined  law  cases 
between  parties  according  to  the  laws  settled  at  the  great  Things;  and  as  the 
mulcte  or  money  penalties  paid  for  all  crimes  went  partly  to  the  King,  and  were 
an  important  branch  of  the  royal  revenue^  the  kings,  on  their  progresses 
through  the  land,  with  the  lagman  of  each  district,  appear  to  have  hela  these 
Things  for  administering  justice  and  collecting  their  revenue.  The  king's 
bailiff,  or  the  tacksman  or  donatory  of  the  revenue  of  the  district,  appears  to 
have  held  these  law  Things  in  the  kmg's  absence.  The  great  Thin^  appear  to 
have  been  legislative,  and  the  smafl  district  Things  within  their  circle  of 
jurisdiction  administrative.  Of  the  ereat  ITiings  there  were  in  old  times 
four  in  different  quarters  of  Norway:  Uie  Froste  Tning  was  held  in  the  Trond- 
hjem  coimtry,  at  a  farm  called  Lagten,  in  the  present  bailiwick  of  Frosten; 
Gule  Thing,  at  Evindwick,  in  the  sniprath  of  Gule,  on  the  west  coast  of  Nor- 
way; Eidsivia  Thing,  at  Eidsvold,  m  Upper  Raumerige.  for  the  inland  or 
upland  districte  of  Norway;  and  Borgar  Thing,  at  the  old  burgh  called  Sarps- 
borg,  on  the  river  Glommen,  near  the  great  waterfall  called  Sarpsfors. 

One  or  two  other  law  Things  appear  to  have  been  added  in  later  times: 
one  in  Halo^land  for  the  people  living  far  north,  and  one  on  the  coast  between 
the  jurisdiction  or  circle  of  the  Sarpsborg  Thing  and  that  of  the  Gule  Thing. 
A  special  Thing,  called  the  Ore  Thing,  from  being  held  on  the  Ore,  Aar,  or 
isthmus  *  of  the  river  Nid,  on  which  the  city  of  Trondhjem  stands,  was  con- 
sidered the  only  Thing  which  could  confer  the  sovereipity  of  the  whole  of 
Norway,  the  other  Things  having  no  right  to  powers  beyond  their  own  cir- 
cles. It  was  only  convened  for  this  special  purpose  of  examining  and  pro- 
claiming the  right  to  the  whole  kingdom;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  only 
the  kingship  de  jure  that  the  Ore  Tning  considered  and  confirmed:  the  king 
had  stiff  to  repair  to  each  law  Thing  andsmall  Thing,  to  obtain  their  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  right,  and  the  power  of  a  sovereign  within  their  jurisdictions. 
The  scatt  or  land-tax  —  the  nght  of  guest-quarters  or  subsistence  on  royal 
progresses  —  the  levy  of  men,  ships,  provisions,  arms,  for  defence  at  home, 
or  war  expeditions  abroad,  had  to  be  adjudged  to  the  kings  by  the  Things; 
and  amidst  the  perpetual  conteste  between  udal-bom  claimants,  the  principle 
of  referring  to  the  Things  for  the  right  and  power  of  a  sovereign,  and  for  the 
title  of  king,  was  never  set  aside.    No  class  but  the  bonders  appeared  at 

1  The  narrow  slip  of  land  between  two  waters,  as  at  a  river  month  or  outlet  of  a  lake,  be- 
tween it  and  the  sea,  is  still  called  an  Are  or  Ayre  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  is  the  same  as 
the  Icelandic  Ore. 
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TliiDgB  with  any  power.    The  kings  themselves  appear  to  have  been  but 
TTiingmen  at  a  Thing. 


THE  LACK  OF  BUILDING  BIATERIALS 


TVo  circumstances,  which  may  be  called  accidental,  concurred  with  the 
ph]nsical  circumstances  of  the  country,  soil,  and  clime,  to  prevent  the  rise  of  a 
feudal  nobility  in  Normay  at  the  period,  the  ninth  century,  when  feudality 
was  establishing  itself  over  the  rest  of  Europe.    One  was  the  colonisation  of 
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Iceland  by  that  class  which  in  other  countries  became  feudal  lords;  the  other 
was  the  conquests  in  England  and  in  France  by  leaders  who  drew  off  all  of  the 
same  class  of  more  warlike  habits  than  the  settlers  in  Iceland,  and  opened  a 
more  promising  field  for  their  ambition  abroad  in  those  expeditions  than  in 
struggling  at  home  against  the  supremacy  of  Harold  Harfagr.  In  his  success- 
ful attempt  to  reduce  all  the  small  kings,  or  district  kings,  under  his  authority, 
he  was  necessarily  thrown  upon  the  people  for  support,  and  their  influence 
would  be  naturally  increased  by  the  suppression  tnrough  their  aid  of  the 
small  independent  kings. 

This  struggle  was  renewed  at  intervals  until  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity by  King  Olaf  the  Saint;  and  the  two  parties  appear  to  have  supported 
the  two  different  religions:  the  small  kings  and  their  party  adhering  to  the  old 
religion  of  Odin,  under  which  the  small  kings,  as  godars,  united  the  offices  of 
judge  and  priest,  and  levied  certain  dues,  and  presided  at  the  sacrificial  meet- 
ings as  judges  as  well  as  priests;  and  the  other  party,  which  included  the  mass 
of  the  people,  supported  Christianity,  and  the  supremacy  of  King  Olaf,  because 
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it  relieved  them  from  the  exactions  of  the  local  kings  and  from  internal  war  and 
pillage.  The  influence  of  the  people,  and  of  theh*  Things,  gained  by  the 
removal  to  other  coimtries  of  tnat  class  which  at  home  wouki  have  grown 
probably  into  a  feudal  aristocracy.  In  Iceland  an  aristocratic  republic  was 
at  first  established,  and  in  Normandy  and  Northumberland  all  that  was 
aristocratic  in  Norway  found  an  outlet  for  its  activity. 

A  physical  circumstance  also  almost  peculiar  to  Norway,  and  apparently 
very  httle  connected  with  the  social  state  of  a  people,  was  of  great  mfluence, 
in  concurrence  with  those  two  accidental  circumstances,  in  preventing  the 
rise  of  an  aristocracy.  The  stone  of  the  peninsula  in  general,  and  of  Nor- 
way in  particular,  is  gneiss,  or  other  hard  primary  rock,  which  is  worked  with 
difificulty,  and  breaks  up  in  rough  shapeless  lumps,  or  in  thin  schistose  plates; 
and  walls  cannot  be  constructed  of  such  building  materials  without  great 
labour,  time,  and  command  of  cement.  Limestone  is  not  found  in  abimdance 
in  Norway,  and  is  rare  in  situations  in  which  it  can  be  made  and  easily  trans- 
ported; and  even  clay,  which  is  used  as  a  bedding  or  cement  in  some  countries 
for  rough  lumps  of  stone  in  thick  walls,  is  scarce  in  Norway.  Wood  has  of 
necessity,  in  all  times  and  with  all  classes,  been  the  only  building  material. 
This  circimistance  has  been  of  great  influence  in  the  Middle  Ages  on  the  social 
condition  of  the  Northmen.  Castles  of  nobles  or  kings,  commanding  the  coun- 
try roimd,  and  secm^  from  sudden  assault  by  the  strength  of  the  building, 
could  not  be  constructed,  and  never  existed  in  Norway.  The  huge  fragments 
and  ruins  of  baronial  castles  and  strongholds,  so  characteristic  of  the  state  of 
society  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  feudal  countries  of  Europe,  and  so  orna- 
mental in  the  landscape  now,  are  wanting  in  Norway.  The  noble  had  nothing 
to  fall  back  upon  but  his  war-ship,  the  king  nothing  but  the  support  of  the 
people.  In  the  reign  of  the  English  king  Stephen,  when  England  was  cov- 
ered with  the  fortified  castles  of  the  nobility,  to  the  number,  it  is  somewhere 
stated,  of  fifteen  himdred,  and  was  laid  waste  by  their  exactions  and  private 
wars,  the  sons  of  Harold  Gille  —  the  kings  Si^d,  Inge,  and  Eystein  —  were 
referring  their  claims  and  disputes  to  the  decision  of  Things  of  the  people. 

In  Normandy  and  England  the  Northmen  and  their  descendants  felt  the 
want  in  their  mother-country  of  secure  fortresses  for  their  power;  and  the  first 
and  natural  object  of  the  alien  landholders  was  to  build  castles,  and  lodge 
themselves  in  safety  by  stone  walls  against  sudden  assaults,  and  above  all 
against  the  firebrand  of  the  midnight  assailant.  In  the  mother-country,  to 
be  surprised  and  burned  by  night  within  the  wooden  structures  in  which  even 
kings  had  to  reside  was  a  fate  so  common  that  some  of  the  kings  appeared  to 
have  lived  on  board  ships  principally,  or  on  islands  on  the  coast. 

This  physical  circimistance  of  wanting  the  building  material  of  which  the 
feudal  castles  of  other  countries  were  constructed,  and  by  which  structiires 
the  feudal  system  itself  was  mainly  supported,  had  its  social  as  well  as  political 
influences  on  the  people.  The  different  classes  were  not  separated  from  each 
other,  in  society,  by  the  important  distinction  of  a  difference  in  the  magmtude 
or  splendour  of  their  dwellings.  The  peasant  at  the  comer  of  the  forest  could, 
with  his  time,  material,  and  labour  of  nis  family  at  command,  lodge  himself  as 
magnificently  as  the  king  —  and  did  so.  The  mansions  of  kings  and  great 
chiefs  were  no  better  than  the  ordinary  dwellings  of  the  bonders.  Lade,  near 
Trondhjem  —  the  seat  of  kings  before  the  city  of  Trondhjem,  or  Nidaros,  was 
foimded  by  King  Olaf  Tryggvason,  and  which  was  uie  mansion  of  Jarl 
Hakon  the  Great,  and  of  many  distinguished  men  who  were  jarls  of  Lade  — 
was,  and  is,  a  wooden  structure  of  the  ordinary  dimensions  of  the  houses  of 
the  opulent  bonders  in  the  district.    Egge  —  the  seat  of  Kalf  Ameson,  who 
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led  the  bonder  army  a^inst  King  Olaf  which  defeated  and  slew  him  at  the 
battle  of  Stiklestad,  and  who  was  a  man  of  ^eat  note  and  social  importance 
in  his  day  —  is,  and  always  has  been,  such  a  farm-house  of  lo§s  as  may  be  seen 
on  every  ordinary  farm  estate  of  the  same  size.  The  foimdation  of  a  few  loose 
stones,  on  which  the  lower  tier  of  logs  is  laid  to  raise  it  from  the  earth,  remains 
always  the  same,  although  all  the  superstructure  of  wood  may  have  been 
often  renewed;  but  these  show  the  extent  on  the  ground  of  the  old  houses. 
The  equality  of  all  ranks  in  these  circumstances  of  lodging,  food,  clothing, 
fuel,  furniture,  which  form  great  social  distinctions  among  people  of  other 
countries,  must  have  nourished  a  feeling  of  independence  of  external  cir- 
cimfistances  —  a  feeling,  also,  of  then*  own  worth,  rights,  and  importance 
among  the  bonders — and  must  have  raised  their  habits,  character,  and 
ideas  to  a  nearer  level  to  those  of  the  highest.  The  kings,  having  no  royal 
residences,  were  lodged,  with  their  court  attendants  on  the  royal  progresses, 
habitually  by  the  bonders,  and  entertained  by  them  in  regular  turn;  and 
even  this  kind  of  intercourse  must  have  kept  alive  a  high  feeling  of  their  own 
im[X)rtance  in  the  bonder  class,  in  the  times  when,  from  the  want  of  the 
machinery  of  a  lettered  functionary  class,  civil  or  clerical,  all  public  business 
had  to  be  transacted  directly  with  them  in  their  Things. 

The  lendermen,  or  tacksmen  of  the  king's  farms  and  revenues,  could 
scarcely  be  called  a  class.  They  were  temporary  functionaries,  not  hered- 
itary nobles;  and  had  no  feudal  rights  or  jurisdiction,  but  had  to  plead  in  the 
Things  like  other  bonders.  As  individuals  they  appear  to  have  obtained 
power  and  influence,  but  not  as  a  class;  and  they  never  transmitted  it  to 
their  posterity. 

Jarh,  Churchmen,  and  Thingmen 

The  jarls  or  earls  were  still  less  than  the  lendermen,  a  body  of  nobility 
approaching  to  the  feudal  barons  of  other  lands.  The  title  appears  to  have 
been  altogether  personal  —  not  connected  with  property  in  land,  or  any 
feudal  rights  or  jurisdiction.  The  jarls  of  Orkney  —  of  the  family  of  Rognvald 
jarl  of  More,  the  friend  of  Harold  Harfagr,  and  father  of  Rolf  Ganger  —  appear 
to  have  been  the  only  family  of  hereditary  nobles  under  the  Norwegian  crown 
exercising  a  kind  of  feudal  power.  The  jarls  of  More  appear  to  have  been  only 
functionaries  or  lendermen  collecting  the  king's  taxes,  managing  the  royal 
lands  in  the  district,  and  retaining  a  part  for  their  remuneration.  The  jarls 
of  Orkney,  however,  of  the  first  line,  appear  to  have  grown  independent,  and 
to  have  paid  only  military  service,  and  a  nominal  quit-rent,  and  only  when 
forced  to  do  so.  This  line  appears  to  have  been  broken  in  upon  in  1129,  when 
Kala,  the  son  of  Koll,  was  made  jarl,  under  the  name  of  Jarl  Rognvald.  His 
father  Koll  was  married  to  the  sister  of  Jarl  Magnus  the  Saint;  but  the  direct 
male  descendants  of  the  old  line,  the  sons  of  JarlMagnus'  brothers,  appear  not 
to  have  been  extinct.  In  Norway,  from  the  time  of  Jarl  Hakon  of  Lade, 
who  was  regent  or  viceroy  for  the  Danish  kings  when  they  expelled  the  Nor- 
wegian descendants  of  Harfagr,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  jealousy  of 
conferring  the  title  of  jarl,  as  it  probably  implied  some  of  Jarl  Hakon's  power 
in  the  opinion  of  the  people.  Harold  Harfagr  had  appointed  sixteen  jarls, 
one  for  each  district,  when  he  suppressed  the  small  kmgs;  but  they  appear 
to  have  been  merely  collectors  of  his  rents. 

The  churchmen  were  not  a  numerous  or  powerful  class  until  after  the  first 
half  of  the  twelfth  century.  They  were  at  first  strangers,  and  many  of  them 
English.    Nicholas  Breakspear,  the  son,  Matthew  Paris  tell  us,  of  a  peasant 
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employed  about  the  Benedictine  monastenr  of  St.  Albans  in  Hertfordshire, 
and  educated  by  the  monks  there,  was  the  first  priest  who  obtained  any  polit- 
ical or  social  influence  in  Norway.  He  was  sent  there,  when  cardinal,  on  a 
mission  to  settle  the  church;  and  afterwards,  when  elected  pope,  1154,  imder 
the  title  of  Adrian  IV,  he  was  friendly  to  the  Norwegian  people.  His  influence 
when  in  Norway  was  beneficially  exerted  in  preyenting  the  canying  of  arms, 
or  engaging  in  priyate  feuds,  during  certain  periods  of  truce  proclaimed  bv 
the  church.  The  body  of  priests  in  the  peninsula  until  the  ena  of  the  twelfth 
century  being  small,  and  mostly  foreigners  from  England,  both  in  Sweden 
and  in  Norway,  shows  the  want  of  education  in  Latin  and  in  the  use  of  letters 
among  the  pagan  Northmen;  and  shows  also  the  identity  or  similarity  of  the 
language  of  a  great  portion  at  least  of  England  with  that  of  the  Scancunayian 
pemnsula. 

Seyeral  of  the  smaller  institutions  in  society,  which  were  transplanted 
into  England  b)r  the  Northmen  or  their  successors,  may  perhaps  be  traced  to 
the  mode  of  hying  which  the  physical  circimistances  of  the  mother-coimtry 
had  produced.  The  kings  haymg,  in  fact,  no  safe  resting  place  but  on  board 
ship,  being  in  perpetual  danger,  during  their  progresses  for  subsistence  on 
shore,  of  being  suiprised  and  burned  in  their  quarters  by  any  trifling  force, 
had  no  reluctsmce  at  all  to  such  expeditions  against  England,  the  Hebrides, 
or  the  Orkney  Islands,  as  they  frequently  undertook;  and  when  on  shore, 
and  from  necessity  subsisting  in  guest-quarters  in  inland  districts,  we  see  the 
first  rudiments  of  the  institution  of  a  standing  army,  or  bodyguard,  or  body 
of  hired  men-at-arms.  The  kings,  from  the  earliest  times,  appear  to  haye 
kept  a  herd,  as  it  was  called,  or  court.  The  herdmen  were  paid  men-afr-arms; 
and  it  appears  incidentally  from  seyeral  passages  in  the  sagas  that  they  regu- 
larly mounted  guard  —  posted  sentries  round  the  king's  quarters  —  and  had 
Eatrols  on  horseback,  night  and  day,  at  some  distance,  to  bring  notice  of  any 
ostile  adyance.  We  find  that  Olaf  Kyrre,  or  the  Quiet,  kept  a  body  of  120 
herdmen,  60  giesters,  and  60  house-carls,  for  doing  such  work  as  might  be 
required.  The  standing  armed  force,  or  bodyguard,  appears  to  haye  con- 
sisted of  two  classes  of  people.  The  herdmen  were  aj^arently  of  the  class 
udal  bom  to  land,  and  consequently  entitled  to  sit  in  Things  at  home;  for 
they  are  called  Thingmen,  which  appears  to  haye  been  a  title  of  distinction. 
The  giester  appears  to  haye  been  a  soldier  of  the  unfree  class;  that  is^ot 
of  those  udal  born  to  land,  and  free  of  or  qualified  to  sit  in  the  Things.  They 
appear  to  haye  been  the  common  seamen,  soldiers,  and  followers;  for  we  do 
not  find  any  mention  of  slayes  eyer  employed  under  arms  in  any  way,  or 
in  any  war  expeditions.  The  giesters  appear  to  haye  been  infenor  to  the 
Thingmen  or  herdmen,  as  we  find  them  employed  in  inferior  offices,  such  as 
executing  criminals  or  prisoners. 

The  yictories  of  Sweyn,  and  Canute  the  Great,  are  ascribed  to  the  supe- 
riority of  the  hired  bands  of  thingmen  in  their  pay.  The  massacre  of  the 
Danes  in  1002,  by  -Sthelred,  appears  to  haye  b^n  of  the  regular  bands  of 
thingmen  who  were  quartered  m  the  towns,  and  who  were  attacked  while 
unarmed  and  attending  a  church  festiyal.  Tne  herdmen  appear  not  only  to 
haye  been  disciplined  and  paid  troops,  but  to  haye  been  clothed  uniforaily. 
Red  was  always  the  national  colour  of  the  Northmen,  and  continues  still  m 
Denmark  and  England  the  distinctiye  colour  of  their  military  dress.  It  was 
so  of  the  herdmen  and  people  of  distinction  in  Norway,  as  appears  from 
seyeral  parts  of  the  sagas,  in  the  eleyenth  century. 

Olaf  Kyrre,  or  the  Quiet,  appears  to  haye  mtroduced,  in  this  century, 
some  court  ceremonies  or  obseryances  not  used  before.    For  each  guest  at  the 
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royal  table  he  appointed  a  torch-bearer,  to  hold  the  candle.  The  butler  stood 
in  front  of  the  king's  table  to  fill  the  cups,  which,  we  are  told,  before  his  time 
were  of  deer's  horns.  The  court-marshals  had  a  table,  opposite  to  the  king's, 
for  entertaining  guests  of  inferior  dipiity.  The  drinking  was  either  oy 
measure,  or  wimout  measm^;  that  is,  m  erxh  horn  or  cup  there  was  a  per- 

Eendicular  row  of  studs  at  equal  distances,  and  each  guest  when  the  cup  or 
om  was  passed  to  him  drank  down  to  the  stud  or  mark  oelow.  At  night,  and 
on  particular  occasions,  the  drinking  was  without  measure,  each  taking  what 
he  pleased;  and  to  be  drunk  at  night  appears  to  have  been  common  even  for 
the  kings.  Such  cups  with  studs  are  still  preserved  in  museums,  and  in  fam- 
ilies of  the  bonders.  The  kings  appear  to  have  wanted  no  external  ceremo- 
nial belonging  to  their  dignity.  They  were  addressed  in  forms,  still  pre- 
served in  me  northern  languages,  of  peculiar  respect;  their  personal  attend- 
ants were  of  the  highest  people,  ana  were  considered  as  holding  places  of 
great  honour.  Jarl  Magnus  tne  Saint  was,  in  his  youth,  one  of  those  who 
carried  in  the  dishes  to  the  royal  table;  and  torch-bearers,  herdmen,  and  all 
who  belonged  to  the  court  were  in  great  consideration;  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  held  of  importance,  and  of  great  advantage,  to  be  enrolled  among  the 
king|s  herdmen. 

We  may  assume  from  the  above  observations,  derived  from  the  facts 
and  circimistances  stated  in  various  parts  of  the  Heimskringla,  that  the  intel- 
lectual and  poUtical  condition  of  this  branch  of  the  Saxon  race,  while  it  was 
pagan,  was  not  very  inferior  to  although  very  different  from  that  of  the 
Ai^o-Saxon  branch  which  had  been  Christianised  five  himdred  years  before, 
and  had  among  them  the  learning  and  organisation  of  the  chiu-ch  of  Rome. 
Tliey  had  a  Uteratm^  of  their  own;  a  lan^a^  common  to  all,  and  in  which 
that  literature  was  composed;  laws,  institutions,  political  arrangements,  in 
which  public  opinion  was  powerful;  and  had  the  elements  of  freedom  and 
constitutional  government.  What  may  have  been  the  comparative  diffusion 
of  the  useful  arts  in  the  two  branches  in  those  a^?  The  test  of  the  civilisa- 
tion of  a  people,  next  to  their  intellectual  and  civil  condition,  is  the  state  of 
the  useful  arts  among  them. 

ARCHITECTURE  AND  THE   BUILDING   OF  SHIPS 

The  architectural  remains  of  public  buildings  in  a  country  —  of  churches, 
monasteries,  castles  —  as  they  are  the  most  visible  and  lasting  monuments, 
are  often  taken  as  the  only  measure  of  the  useful  arts  in  former  times.  Yet  a 
class  of  builders,  or  stone-masons,  wandering  from  country  to  country,  like 
our  civHl  engineers  and  railroad  contractors  at  the  present  day,  may  have  con- 
structed these  edifices;  and  a  people  or  a  nobility  sunk  in  ignorance,  super- 
stition, and  sloth  may  have  paid  for  the  construction,  without  any  diffusion 
of  the  useful  arts,  or  of  combined  industry,  in  the  inert  mass  of  population 
around.  Gothic  architecture  in  both  its  branches,  Saxon  and  Norman,  has 
evidently  spnmg  from  a  seafaring  people.  The  nave  of  the  Gothic  cathedral 
with  its  round  or  pointed  arches,  is  the  inside  of  a  vessel  with  its  timbers,  and 
merely  raised  upon  posts,  and  reversed.  No  working  model  for  a  Gothic 
fabric  could  be  given  that  would  not  be  a  ship  turned  upside  down,  and  raised 
on  pillars. 

The  name  of  the  main  body  of  the  Gothic  church  —  the  nave,  navis,  or 
"ship"  of  the  building,  as  it  is  called  in  all  the  northern  languages  of  Gothic 
root  —  shows  that  the  wooden  structure  of  the  shipbuilder  has  given  the  idea 
and  principles  to  the  architect,  who  has  only  translated  the  wood  work  into 
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stone,  and  reversed  it,  and  raised  it  to  be  the  roof  instead  of  the  bottom  of  a 
fabric.  The  Northmen,  however,  can  lay  no  claim  to  an^  attainment  in 
architectiu^.  The  material  and  skill  have  been  equally  wantmg  among  theoL 
fVom  the  pagan  times  nothing  in  stone  and  lime  exists  of  any  importance  or 
merit  as  a  building;  and  the  principal  structm^  of  an  early  age  connected 
with  Christianity,  the  cathedral  of  Trondhjem,  erected  in  the  last  half  of  the 
twelfth  centuiT,  cannot  certainly  be  considered  equal  to  the  great  ecclesiastical 
structures  of  Durham,  York,  or  other  English  cathedrals,  scarcely  even  to 
that  of  the  same  period  erected  in  Orknev  —  the  cathedral  of  St.  Magnus. 
We  have,  however,  a  less  equivocal  test  of  the  progress  and  diffusion  of  the 
useful  arts  among  the  Northmen  than  the  chiu-ch-building  of  their  Saxon 
contemporaries,  for  which  they  wanted  the  material.  When  we  read  of  bands 
of  ferocious,  ignorant,  pagan  barbarians,  landing  on  the  coasts  of  England  or 
France,  let  us  apply  a  little  consideration  to  the  accounts  of  them^  and  endeav- 
our to  recollect  now  many  of  the  useful  arts  must  be  in  operation,  and  in  a 
very  advanced  state  too,  and  very  generally  diffused  in  a  country,  in  order  to 
fit  out  even  a  single  vessel  to  cross  Uie  high  seas,  much  more  niunerous  squad- 
rons filled  with  bands  of  fighting  men.  Legs,  arms,  and  courage,  the  soldier 
and  his  sword,  can  do  nothing  here. 

We  can  understand  multitudes  of  ignorant,  ferocious  barbarians,  pressing 
in  by  land  upon  the  Roman  Empire,  overwhelming  countries  like  a  cloud  of 
locusts,  subsisting,  as  they  march  along,  upon  the  grain  and  cattle  of  the 
inhabitants  they  exterminate,  and  settling,  with  their  wives  and  children^  in 
new  homes;  but  the  moment  we  come  to  the  sea  we  come  to  a  check.  Ferocity, 
ignorance,  and  courage  will  not  bring  men  across  the  ocean.  Food,  water, 
fuel,  clothes,  arms,  as  well  as  men,  nave  to  be  provided,  collected,  trans- 
ported; and  be  the  ships  ever  so  rude,  wood-work,  iron-work,  rope-work,  cloth- 
work,  cooper-work,  in  short  almost  all  the  useful  arts,  must  be  in  full  operation 
among  a  people,  before  even  a  hundred  men  could  be  transported,  in  any  way, 
from  the  shores  of  Norway  or  Denmark  to  the  coasts  of  England  or  France. 

Fixed  social  arrangements  too,  combinations  of  industr)r  working  fw  a 
common  purpose,  laws  and  security  of  person  and  property,  military  organisa- 
tion and  discipline,  must  have  been  established  and  understood,  in  a  way  and 
to  an  extent  not  at  all  necessary  to  be  presupposed  in  the  case  of  a  tumultuous 
crowd  nugrating  by  land  to  new  settlements.  Do  the  architectural  remmns, 
or  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people,  or  of  any  other,  in  the  eighth  or 
ninth  century,  and  down  to  the  thirteenth,  give  us  any  reasonable  groimd  for 
supposing  among  them  so  wide  a  diffusion  of  the  arts  of  working  in  wood  and 
iron,  of  raising  or  procuring  by  commerce  flax  or  hemp^  of  the  arts  of  making 
ropes,  spinning,  and  weaving  sailcloth,  preserving  provisions,  coopering  water 
casks,  and  all  the  other  combinations  of  the  primary  arts  of  civilii^  life, 
implied  in  the  building  and  fitting  out  of  vessels  to  carry  three  or  four  hundred 
men  across  the  ocean,  and  to  be  their  resting  place,  refuge,  and  home  for  man^ 
weeks,  months,  and  on  some  of  their  viking  cruises  even  for  years?  There  is 
more  of  civilisation,  and  of  a  diffusion  of  the  useful  arts  on  which  civilisation 
rests,  implied  in  the  social  state  of  a  people  who  could  do  tiiis,  than  can  be 
justly  inferred  from  a  people  quarrying  stones,  and  bringing  them  to  the  hands 
of  a  master  builder  to  be  put  together  m  the  shape  of  a  cnurch  or  castle.^ 

THE   VIKINGS 

But  however  great  the  progress  which  the  Northmen  may  have  attained 
in  the  arts  of  civilisation,  they  were  at  this  time  themselves  uie  terror  of  the 
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whde  of  the  civilised  west.^  As  the  bellicose  tendencies  with  which  their 
lelijsion  was  impregnated  was  a  product  of  the  national  spirit,  so  a  doctrine 
iiduch  proclaimed  personal  valour  as  the  highest  of  virtues,  and  cowardice  as 
the  most  shameful  of  vices  must  in  return  contribute  powerfully  to  nourish 
the  inherent  taste  for  war  and  make  it  take  root.  The  thirst  for  glory  and  the 
hope  of  booty  were  the  two  strongest  passions  which  animated  the  people  of 
the  North,  and  to  satisfy  them  they  shrank  neither  from  difficulties  nor  perils. 
Danger,  on  the  contrary,  stimulated  their  courage,  since  the  greater  the  peril 
the  greater  the  glory,  and  he  who  succiunbed  covered  with  honourable  wounds 
enjoyed,  in  Valhalla,  the  greatest  hapijiness  it  were  possible  to  imagine  and 
his  memory  was  perpetuated  on  earth  in  the  songs  of  the  skalds.  "H)  die  on 
a  bed  of  sickness  was  the  greatest  misfortune  that  could  fall  to  the  lot  of  a 
Scandinavian  hero,  for  this  kind  of  death  was  dishonourable  and  shut  him  out 
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from  the  joys  of  Valhalla.  It  was,  therefore,  not  unusual  that  an  old  war- 
rior, after  having  vainly  sought  death  in  battle,  would  pray  one  of  his  friends 
to  run  him  through  with  his  sword,  or  by  some  kind  of  a  violent  death  end  an 
existence  which  no  longer  had  any  charm. 

This  contempt  for  life  was  so  strongly  rooted  in  the  Northern  spirit  that  the 
mother  herself  silenced  her  solicitude  for  her  children  rather  than  to  assure 
their  welfare  at  the  price  of  the  slightest  dishonour.  There  is  a  tale  of  a 
northern  chief  who  consulted  his  mother  to  know  whether  it  were  not  better 
to  retire  before  a  much  stronger  enemy.  She  replied:  "If  I  had  thought 
that  thou  wouldst  live  forever,  I  would  have  had  thee  swathed  in  wool. 
Know  that  life  depends  on  destiny;  it  were  better  to  die  with  honour  than 
to  live  in  shame." 

Accustomed  from  childhood  to  a  rude  mode  of  life  and  a  nutriment  which 
developed  their  strength,  they  were  in  a  condition  to  support  easily  the  hard- 
ships of  war,  while  the  consciousness  of  their  own  valour  made  them  brave 
every  peril  of  land  and  sea.  The  limits  of  the  fatherland  were  often  too  nar- 
row for  youth,  eager  for  glory  and  perilous  adventure,  and  therefore  they 
sought  in  foreign  countries  a  more  extensive  area  for  their  wild  exploits.  Their 
ruling  idea  did  not,  moreover,  allow  any  honourable  man  to  remain  inactive 
at  home;  if  he  would  gain  the  esteem  of  his  fellows  and  the  love  of  women  he 
must  scour  the  world  and  acquire  reputation  and  wealth  abroad. 

Besides  this  the  northern  countries  were  poor  and  sterile,  producing  barely 
enough  for  the  needs  of  their  people;  so  necessity  and  inclination  joined  to 
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develop  the  barbaric  custom  of  piracy,  which  made  the  Northmen  so  dreaded 
and  at  the  same  time  so  famous.  Eacn  spring  nimierous  bands  left  the  shores 
of  the  fatherland  and  cruised  in  every  sea,  pillaging  merchant  ships  and 
ravaging  the  coasts.  These  terrible  \'ikings  spared  nothinjg;  if  a  captive 
escaped  death,  he  found  himself  reduced  to  slavery,  and  his  property  was 
considered  legitimate  spoil.  Yet  all  vikings  were  not  alike  —  some  made  a 
profession  of  piracy  and  spent  almost  their  whole  life  upon  the  sea  with  no 
dwelling  on  shore  except  perhaps  some  tiny  fortress  by  the  sea,  as  a  safe  place 
of  deposit  for  their  loot.  It  is  of  these  that  it  has  been  said,  "They  never 
slept  under  a  smoke-blacked  roof,  nor  ate  and  drank  at  any  hearth."  Their 
mode  of  life  and  their  manners  were  as  savage  as  their  profession  was  cruel, 
if  we  are  to  believe  what  the  sagas  recount  of  some  of  them  —  that  they  drank 
blood  and  ate  raw  meat;  but  there  were  also  vikings  of  another  kind,  who, 
instead  of  disturbing  the  peaceful  merchant,  protected  him  and  sought  glory 
in  pursuing  and  fighting  the  fierce  pirates  —  asking  of  the  merchant  only 
what  they  and  their  companions  absolutely  stood  in  need  of,  after  which  they 
went  their  way  in  peace.  Hjalmar,  the  viking,  declares  for  example:  "I 
shall  never  take  from  the  merchant  or  the  peasant  more  than  what  I  need  to 
maintain  my  crew,  and  then  shall  pay  its  value.  I  shall  never  let  a  woman 
be  robbed,  however  rich  she  may  be,  and  if  one  of  my  men  does  violence  to  a 
woman  or  brings  her  on  shipboard  against  her  will,  he  shall  pay  for  it  with  his 
life,  be  he  of  high  or  low  degree." 

The  vikings  did  not  confine  themselves  to  northern  parts,  but  at  an  early 
date  ventured  into  more  distant  seas,  penetrating  even  to  the  coimtries  of 
southern  Europe  which  attracted  them  by  their  fertility  and  wealth,  and 
whose  inhabitants,  more  civilised,  but  less  hardy,  were  able  to  offer  but  feeble 
resistance  to  the  impetuous  bravery  of  the  Northmen.  England,  where 
social  order,  commerce  and  agriculture  had  been  developed  at  an  early  date 
and  had  spread  prosperity  and  wealth  among  the  inhabitants,  was  the  first  to 
be  exposed  to  the  incursions  and  ravages  of  the  Danes;  while  Scotland  and 
Ireland  were  principally  visited  by  the  Norwegians  who,  imder  the  name  of 
"Eastmen,"  established  separate  kingdoms  m  these  lands  and  later  on 
extended  their  dominion  over  the  north  of  Great  Britain.  But  the  Nor- 
mans (as  the  southerners  called  all  the  vikings  that  came  from  northern 
latitudes,  whether  they  were  Danes.  Norwegians,  or  Swedes)  spread  the 
terror  of  their  name  into  countries  still  farther  south.  All  the  south  and  west 
coasts  of  Europe,  Flanders,  France.  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece  were 
ravaged  and  pillaged  by  the  terrible  Normans.  Even  the  sunburnt  peoples 
of  Africa  learned  to  know  the  power  of  the  North.  At  one  time  almost  the 
whole  of  France  was  conquered  by  them;  from  the  south,  west,  and  north 
they  ascended  in  their  shallow  vessels  the  great  water-courses  and  joined 
theu"  forces  in  the  centre  of  the  country.  The  city  of  Paris  was  taken,  plun- 
dered, and  sacked;  and  the  capital  of  Christendom,  Rome,  barely  escaped  the 
same  fate. 

The  people  of  these  lands,  too  weak  to  repel  the  foreign  invaders  by  the 
sword,  in  their  distress  sought  with  gold  and  silver  to  make  them  withoraw; 
but  this  only  encouraged  the  rapacious  bands  to  return  very  soon.  Foreign 
chroniclers  of  this  age  have  left  terrible  descriptions  of  the  cruelties  and 
horrors  which  the  Normans  perpetrated  during  their  expeditions.  The  river 
valleys  and  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  tracts  of  country  were  changed  into 
deserts  where  one  could  travel  great  distances  without  meeting  a  single  living 
being.  Children  and  old  people  were  massacred  in  cold  blood  or  thrown  living 
into  the  flames  of  their  burning  homes.    Women  were  maltreated  and  men 
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put  to  death  or  reduced  to  slavery.  But  it  was  principally  the  churches, 
cloisters,  and  other  sacred  edifices,  with  their  inmates,  the  nuns,  monks,  and 
priests,  which  were  the  object  of  the  fury,  insults,  and  outrages  of  the  still 
pagan  Normans,  whose  natural  cruelty  was  mixed  with  hatred  of  reli^on. 
Ihmng  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  these  piratical  excursions  increased  m  so 
astoimding  a  manner  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  entire  South  would  inevitably 
become  the  prey  of  the  innumerable  viking  bands  which  poured  out  of  the 
North  as  if  a  ^reat  migratory  movement  were  taking  place  by  sea.  The 
reason  for  this  mcrease  was  in  part  the  demoralised  condition  the  Frankish 
Empire  had  then  reached  owing  to  dissensions  among  the  worthless  succes- 
sors of  Charlemagne.  It  was  therefore  an  easy  thing  for  the  bold  Normans 
to  make  great  progress,  and  after  some  of  them  were  established  in  a  place 
new  ban(&  were  soon  drawn  thither  in  the  hope  of  meeting  with  equal  success. 
To  this  reason  must  be  added  an  important  change  which  the  North  was 
at  that  time  undergoing.  During  these  same  centuries  the  niunerous  little 
kingdoms  of  Denmark,  as  well  as  Norway  and  Sweden,  were  being  united  into 
great  states,  and  Christianity  began  to  be  propagated  throughout  these  lands 
and  to  supplant  the  old  religions.  Many  chiefs  lost  their  possessions,  and 
there  were  besides  niunbers  of  discontented  ones  who,  sincerely  attached  to 
the  religion  of  their  fathers  and  the  old  customs,  could  not  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  new  order  of  things.  They  preferred,  therefore,  to  abandon 
their  fatherland  rather  than  their  religion  and  the  unrestrained  freedom  to 
which  they  were  accustomed.  Bjr  their  emigration  they  augmented  the 
already  numerous  bands  of  the  vikings.  The  expectitions  now  assumed  a 
different  character.    The  Normans  no  longer  sought  only  to  plunder  and 

J)Ulage,  they  hoped  also  to  establish  permanent  settlements  to  replace  the 
atherland  thev  had  lost.  It  was  not  until  after  Norman  states  had  been  set 
up  in  Normandy.  Italy,  Russia,  and  elsewhere,  and  after  the  union  of  the  petty 
kingdoms  and  tne  introduction  of  Christianity  had  somewhat  dried  up  the 
flow  by  bringing  peace  and  order  to  the  nortn  —  it  was  not  until  then  that 
the  movement  b^an  to  abate,  and  Europe  was  deUvered  from  the  scourge 
which,  for  centuries,  had  desolated  its  fairest  lands,  ff 
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MAGNUS  I  TO  THE  DIVISION  OF  THE  KINGDOM 

Magnus,  whom  the  Norwegians  had  called  to  the  throne  m  place  of  the 
unpopular  Svend,  was  a  bastard  son  of  that  odd  saint  by  his  concubine 
Almiida.  He  accompanied  his  father  in  the  exile  to  Holmgard,  and  there 
he  remained  during  that  father's  unfortunate  expedition  to  Norway.  Left 
an  orphan,  he  was  well  entertained  by  his  host,  the  grand  prince  of  Russia. 
Here  he  received  intelligence  of  the  unpopularity  of  Svend,  and  of  the  anx- 
iety with  which  his  return  was  expected.  Proceeding  to  Sweden,  he  was 
honourably  received  by  the  Swedish  monarch;  and  a  small  but  resolute 
band  of  armed  men  accompanied  him  into  Norway.  As  he  passed  the 
moimtains  into  Trondhjem,  the  adherents  of  Svend  fled  in  great  alarm 
towards  the  southern  provinces;  and  Svend  himself  followed  the  example. 
In  his  progress,  Magnus  received  many  evidences  of  thepopular  good  will. 
At  the  capital,  his  reception  was  enthusiastic.  To  the  Tning  assembled  on 
the  occasion  flocked  a  multitude  of  men  friendly  to  his  cause;  and  there  he 
was  solemnly  elected  king. 

The  first  care  of  Magnus  I  was  to  reward  his  followers  by  conferring  on 
them  the  governments  which  had  been  held  by  Svend's  adherents.  His  next 
was  to  collect  troops  and  march  against  his  rival.  To  assert  his  rights,  the 
latter,  who  was  then  in  Hadaland,  sent  out  the  arrow  of  war  in  every  direc- 
tion; and  manv  hastened  to  his  sunmions.  In  the  midst  of  the  assembly, 
he  asked  whether  they  were  ready  to  join  him  in  resisting  Magnus.  Sonie 
expressed  their  consent;  some  openly  refused;  the  greater  number  hesi- 
tated: but  disaffection  to  his  cause  was  so  evident  in  the  great  body  that  he 
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declared  his  resolution  of  seeking  more  faithful  defendere.  Leaving  Nor- 
way, he  repaired  to  Denmark,  where,  that  very  year,  he  died.  Harthacnut 
son  of  Canute  the  Great  claimed  the  crown  of  Norway;  but  hostilities  were 
closed  by  the  singular  compact  that  if  either  died  without  children,  he  should 
succeed  to  the  states  of  the  other. 

Astrida,  the  widow  of  St.  Olaf,  had  accompanied  Magnus  into  Norway: 
and  such  hieid  been  the  aid  she  had  procured  him  that  he  gratefully  settled 
her  m  his  palace,  showing  her  the  utmost  honour.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
he  sent  for  his  mother  Alfhilda,  whom  he  treated  with  more  affection  but 
with  less  honour.  Indignant  at  this  distinction,  she  insisted  on  more  than 
an  equality,  which  Astrida  being  unwilling  to  grant,  the  two  ladies  could  ho 
longer  reside  in  the  same  house.  In  his  kingdom  Magnus  had  more  influence 
than  in  his  palace;  he  effectually  restored  tranquillity,  and  became  popular. 
Of  his  deceased  father  nuracles  were  reported.  The  mere  report  was  enough: 
he  pretended  to  beUeve  it;  he  well  knew  what  honour  would  be  his  through 
his  descent  from  a  saint;  and  he  caused  the  relics  of  the  royal  martjrr  to  be 
placed  in  a  magnificent  casket,  and  displayed  for  the  veneration  of  the 
faithful. 

On  the  death  of  Harthacnut,  Magnus,  in  accordance  with  the  compact 
which  had  been  made  between  them,  proceeded  in  Denmark,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  throne.  His  claim  was  admitted  by  his  new  subjects.<^  But  he 
had  to  contend  with  two  enemies,  Svend,  nephew  of  Canute  the  Great,  and 
Harolda  Hardrada,  his  own  cousin.  The  history  of  his  wars  and  agreements 
with  these  two  princes  will  be  related  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
Denmark.^* 

The  demise  of  Magnus  inmiediately  followed  his  successful  expedition  in 
Denmark  to  avenge  a  rebellion  of  Svend.  The  son  of  a  saint  coiud  scarcely 
leave  the  world  without  some  manifestation  of  divine  favour.  In  a  dream 
his  father  Olaf  appeared  to  him,  and  ordered  him  to  make  his  choice  between 
two  proposals  —  either  to  die  and  join  the  deceased  king  in  heaven,  or  to 
live  the  most  powerful  of  monarchs  yet  commit  some  crime  for  which  he 
could  hardly  expect  the  divine  forgiveness.  He  instantly  chose  the  former 
alternative;  and  was  immediately  afficted  with  a  disease  the  result  of  which, 
to  the  great  sorrow  of  his  people,  was  fatal.  He  was  a  great  and  good 
prince;  as  much  superior  to  his  father  in  intellect  and  moral  worth  as  one 
man  can  be  to  another.  That  he  was  not  without  ambition  is  evident;  and 
as  the  heir  of  the  Danish  throne,  by  his  compact  with  Harthacnut,  king  of 
England  and  Denmark,  he  claimed,  after  tnat  monarch's  death,  all  the 
states  of  the  great  Canute.  Edward  the  Confessor  returned  a  spirited  reply, 
the  justice  of  which  he  acknowledged  by  his  inactivity. 

By  the  death  of  Magnus  the  Good  (1047)  Harold  Hardrada  was  the 
undisputed  king  of  Norway.  He  aspired  also  to  the  throne  of  Denmark, 
from  which  he  endeavoured  to  unseat  his  former  ally  Svend.  But  in  1064 
peace  was  made,  no  permanent  advantage  having  been  gained  by  either. 

On  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor  (1066),  and  the  accession  of 
Harold  the  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  the  Norwegian  monarch  led  an  armament 
against  the  English  sovereign.  The  ambition  which  could  prompt  him  to 
such  an  undertaking  was  not  very  measured;  but  it  was  cnaracteristic  of 
this  king,  whose  early  familiarity  with  danger  and  whose  wild  adventures  in 
the  East  and  North  had  rendered  him  confident  of  success.  If  the  English 
were  not  favourable  to  Earl  Godwin's  son,  they  could  scarcely  be  so  to  the 
king  of  Norway,  and  the  hope  of  conquest,  when  so  valiant  a  competitor  as 
Wifliam  of  Normandy  was  entering  the  field,  would  have  appearea  futile  to 
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Moj  km  denente  man.  The  leeult  is  knoirn  to  ewerj  reader  of  Eof^di 
hirtorj:  at  Mamford  Bridge  Harold  Hardiada  found  ft  gmTe. 

Frrjm  the  fatal  shores  ci  En^aiid  daf  m  (Kjm  the  Quiet),  the  aoo  of 
HarcM,  returned  to  Norway  ri066),  and  with  his  brother  Magnus  11  was 
eietted  to  the  gorenmient.  The  former  had  the  eastern,  the  latter  the 
northern  provinces  ci  the  kmgdcHn.  In  three  years  Magnus  paid  the  eom- 
mon  debt,  and  CHaf  became  monarch  of  the  whole  (1069).  The  naat  of 
Oiaf  was  pacific;  and  he  wplied  his  efforts  to  the  civilisation  of  his  king- 
dooL  He  first  introduced  chinmeys  and  ^bias  windows  into  hooses:  he 
estaUished  a  commercial  emporium  at  Bergen;  and  to  him  we  must  ascribe 
the  introduction  of  guilds  or  mercantile  fraternities,  after  the  model  of  those 
existing  in  Germanv  and  England.  He  must  be  praised,  too,  for  his  human- 
ity to  the  servile  ciaas:  he  carried  in  the  national  Thing  a  law  that  in  every 
district  throughout  Norway  a  serf  should  be  annually  aifrandused.  To  tm 
church  be  was  a  munificent  patron.  At  Trondhjem  he  b^an  to  build  a  stcme 
cathedral  destined  to  receive  the  hallowed  relics  of  h»  ancestor.  ''This 
city/'  says  Adam  of  Bremen  ^  the  contemporary  of  Olaf  Eyrre, ''  is  the  capital 
of  the  Northmen.  It  is  adorned  with  churches,  and  frequoited  by  a  great 
concourse  of  people.  Here  lies  the  body  of  the  holy  king  and  martyr  Olaf, 
at  whose  tomb  miracles  are  daily  wrought:  here,  from  the  most  distant 
nations,  pilgrims  flock  to  his  shrine  to  share  in  his  blessed  merits.  Hitherto 
there  are  no  fixed  limits  to  the  dioceses  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  Any  Inshop. 
when  desired  by  the  king  and  people,  may  build  a  church  in  any  district,  and 
govern  those  whom  he  converts  to  the  day  of  his  death."  These  r^onary 
bishops,  as  they  are  called,  moved  from  place  to  place,  baptising  and  preach- 
ing as  they  went  along. 

Mamus  III,  sumamed  Barfod,  or  the  Barefoot,  succeeded  his  father 
Olaf  III  (1093).  At  first,  he  was  acknowledged  by  the  southern  provinces: 
in  the  northern  was  opposed  to  him  Hakon,  nephew  of  the  late  king.  Though 
death  soon  rid  him  of  that  rival,  an  army  only  could  induce  those  provinces 
to  receive  him.  This  was  the  first  Norwegian  monarch  after  St.  Olaf  that 
visited  the  Orkneys.  He  went  to  punish  the  jarls  of  those  islands,  which 
had  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to  the  yoke  of  Norway.  These  jarls  were 
Erling  and  Paul,  whom  he  took  and  sent  prisoners  to  his  kingdom.  Leaving 
his  son  Sigurd  in  the  government,  with  fit  councillors,  he  laid  waste  Suther- 
land, which  was  a  portion  of  the  jarldom,  and  feudally  dependent  on  the 
Scotch  crown.  Proceeding  to  the  Hebrides,  he  reduced  them  also.  Veiy 
different  was  his  conduct  at  lona  from  that  which  had  been  pursued  bv  his 
pagan  ancestors.  He  showed  great  veneration  for  the  memory  of  St 
Coiumba,  and  great  affability  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  islands  that  sub- 
mitted.   Islay  was  next  reduced,  then  Kintyre. 

These  successes  were  followed  by  depredations  on  both  the  Irish  and 
Scottish  coasts.  Most  places  offered  little  resistance,  but  the  conquest  of 
Anfflesea  could  not  be  effected  without  a  battle.  Two  Welsh  chieftains, 
both  named  Hugh,  fought  stoutly  for  their  independence.  One,  Hu^  the 
Magnanimous,  was  so  encased  in  armour  that  his  two  eyes  only  were  visible: 
Magnus  shot  an  arrow  into  one  eye,  a  Norwegian  warrior  wounded  the 
other:  after  a  valiant  struggle  victory  declared  for  the  Northmen.  The  whole 
island,  we  are  told,  acknowledged  the  king;  but  this  statement  will  obtain 
little  credit  with  any  reader.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  he  made  some  of 
the  chiefs  do  homage  for  their  respective  domains;  but  they  reasserted 
their  independence  the  moment  he  had  left  the  shores.  There  is  more  prob- 
ability in  another  statement  of  the  northern  chroniclers  that  he  forced  Mai- 
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oolm  of  Scotland  to  cede  to  him  the  sovereignty  over  all  the  islands,  from 
the  Orkneys  to  Man.  From  this  expedition  he  returned  in  1099.  Its  results 
were  valuable:  the  Hebrides  and  the  Orkneys  were  now  his.  The  posses- 
sion of  the  former  indeed  was  short-lived  and  precarious;  but  the  latter 
were  long  subject  to  his  successors. 

The  next  war  of  this  restless  prince  was  with  his  neighbour  Yngve,  kmg 
of  Sweden.  It  arose  from  a  dispute  as  to  the  boundary,  and  ra^ed  for  two 
jrears  with  varied  success  imtil,  through  the  mediation  of  Eric  king  of  Den- 
mark, peace  was  restored.  On  this  occasion,  Magnus  married  the  princess 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Yngve  (1101).  Within  a  year  from  this  pacification, 
Magnus,  whose  enterprise  was  excited  by  his  late  successes,  agam  sailed  for 
Ireland,  with  the  design  of  subiugating,  if  not  the  native  kings,  those  who 
were  of  Scandinavian  origin.  At  this  period  the  island  contained  several  of 
these  principalities.  Landing  on  the  coast  of  Connaueht,  the  king  of  which, 
Murdoch,  was  his  acquaintance  and  ally,  he  effected  a  junction  with  that 
chief,  and  subdued  the  kingdom  of  Dublin.  The  following  winter  he  spent 
in  Connaught;  and  when  spring  arrived  he  embarked  to  return. 

As  he  slowly  passed  along  the  Ulster  coast,  he  sent  a  party  of  his  followers 
in  search  of  provisions,  that  is,  of  plunder.  Their  stay  bemg  much  longer 
than  he  had  expected,  he  landed  with  a  small  body,  and  with  difficulty  n^e 
his  way  throu^  the  marshes.  Bemg  at  length  joined  by  the  foragers,  he 
was  returning  to  his  ships,  when  he  fell  into  an  ambush  prepared  for  him  by 
the  natives.  He  was  easily  known  by  his  shining  helmet  and  breastplate, 
and  by  the  golden  lion  on  the  red  shield  —  the  device  of  the  Norwegian  kings. 
Ordenng  one  of  his  chiefs  with  a  body  of  archers  to  clear  the  marsh,  and 
from  the  other  side  to  gall  the  enemy  with  their  arrows,  so  as  to  cover  his 
passage  also,  he  fought  with  desperation.  Unfortunately,  the  chief  on  whom 
ne  thus  reUed  fled,  and  was  followed  by  the  rest.  Magnus,  therefore,  with  a 
mere  handful  of  men,  had  to  sustain  the  hostile  assaults  of  a  multitude.  All 
that  valour  could  do  was  effected  by  him;  but  the  contest  was  too  unequal; 
and,  after  receiving  several  wounds,  he  fell.  His  followers  retreated,  leaving 
his  corpse  in  the  himds  of  the  enemy.  Thus  perished  a  monarch  whose  valour 
and  constancy  rendered  him  equal  to  the  ancient  heroes  of  the  North.  By 
the  warlike  he  was  beloved;  but  with  the  people  at  large,  whom  he  taxed 
heavily  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  frequent  expeditions,  he  was  no  favour- 
ite. His  character  may  be  best  conceived  from  the  reply  which  he  gave  to 
his  courtiers,  who  expressed  their  apprehension  lest  his  continued  wars  should 

trove  fatal  to  him —  '*  It  is  better  for  a  people  to  have  a  brave  than  an  old 
ing." 

THE   KINGDOM   IS  DIVIDEDI  THE  EXPLOITS  OF  SIGURD  I 

On  the  death  of  Magnus  III  (1103),  Norway  was  divided  between  his 
three  sons.  Sigurd  had  the  southern  provinces,  with  the  Scottish  islands, 
which  he  governed  by  his  Jarls.  Eystein  I  reigned  over  the  North.  Olaf 
I\'  had  the  central  and  eastern  provinces.  All  were  children  at  their  acces- 
sion: the  eldest,  Eystein,  was  but  fifteen;  and  Olaf  was  so  young  that  for 
some  years  his  portion  of  the  monarchy  was  administered  by  his  elder 
brothers. 

Of  these  kings,  two  may  be  dismissed  with  little  notice.  Eystein  was 
distinguished  for  prudence,  and  for  the  useful  structures  with  which  he 
adorned  his  portion  of  the  kingdom.  He  erected  stone  churches  and  pal- 
aces, which  were  novelties  in  the  North.    He  was  well  versed  in  history  and 
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the  laws,  and  was  the  patron  of  literary  men,  especially  of  the  skalds.  Olaf 
was  the  best  beloved  of  the  three;  but  he  died  in  1116,  and  his  dominions 
were  divided  by  his  brothers.  Evstein  was  never  at  open  war  with  Sigurd 
but  the  two  brothers  could  scarcely  be  warm  friends;  and  while  we  read  of 
their  disputes,  we  are  surprised  that  there  should  have  existed  so  much 
tranquilhty  in  the  reahn.  In  1122  he  breathed  his  last,  and  Sigurd  was  mon- 
arch of  Norway. 

The  name  of  Sigurd  I  is  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the  North  alike  for 
his  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  [which  won  him  the  name  of  Jorsallafari],  and 
his  exploits  during  the  vovage.  To  aid  in  the  recovery  of  the  holy  places 
from  the  hands  of  the  inndels  might  enrich  an  adventurous  monarch,  and 
would  surely  open  to  him  the  gates  of  heaven.  Influenced  by  this  two-fold 
advantage,  ana  by  the  hope  of  booty  on  the  passage,  Sigiuxl,  with  sixty 
ships,  sailed  from  the  North.  During  the  first  winter  he  remained  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Henry  I.  The  second  winter,  at 
least  the  greater  part  of  it,  he  passed  near  the  shrine  of  Santiago  in  Galicia: 
he  was  a  pilgrim,  no  less  than  a  champion  of  the  cross.  On  his  way  to  Lis- 
bon, he  captured  some  infidel  privateers,  and  destroyed  several  Moorish 
settlements  on  the  coast,  especially  one  at  Cintra.  All  who  refused  baptism 
he  put  to  the  sword.  Lisbon,  according  to  the  Northern  chroniclers,  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  inhabited  by  the  Moors,  the  other  by  the  Chris- 
tians. The  former  he  assailed,  took  it,  and  with  much  booty  proceeded 
through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  in  quest  of  new  adventures.  Havmg  passed 
these  straits,  he  conquered  a  whole  fleet  of  the  infidels,  and  this  was  the  fifth 
battle  since  he  left  Norway.  In  vain  did  the  Mohammedan  pirates  on  the 
African  coast  resist  him:  his  valour  overcame  every thmg. 

Landing  in  Sicily,  he  was  magnificently  entertamed  by  Roger,  sovereign 
of  the  island,  who  had  expelled  the  Saracens.  Roger  was  of  Norman  descent: 
he  remembered  tiie  land  of  his  sires;  and  so  far  did  he  carry  his  good  will 
as  to  insist  on  serving  Sigurd  at  table.  Continuing  his  voyage,  he  landed  at 
Acre,  and  proceeded  at  Jerusalem,  where  the  offer  of  his  sword  was  most 
welcome  to  Baldwin.  From  that  king  he  received  what  he  thought  a  valu- 
able treasure — a  fragment  of  the  true  cross,  which  he  promised  to  deposit 
in  the  shrine  of  St.  Olaf.  He  promised  too,  at  the  instance  of  his  new  friends, 
to  establish  an  archi-episcopal  see  in  Norway,  to  build  churches,  and  to 
enforce  the  payment  of  tithe.  His  last  exploit  in  these  regions  was  to  join 
in  the  siege  of  Sidon;  and  when  that  city  was  taken  half  the  booty  became 
his.  On  his  return  through  Constantinople,  his  reception  by  the  Greek 
emperor  was  a  noble  one;  but  much  of  wnat  the  northern  annalists  relate 
bears  the  marks  of  invention.  Such  are  the  opening  of  the  golden  ^te;  the 
carpeting  of  the  streets;  the  three  large  presents  made  him  by  Alexius,  with 
theu-  immediate  distribution  among  the  followers  of  Sigurd;  and  the  gift  by 
the  latter  of  his  sixty  ships  to  Alexius.  Such  fables  may  gratify  a  northern 
imagination;  but  histoid  can  only  say  that  in  1111  the  king  arrived  in  Nor- 
way after  an  absence  of  four  years. 

That  this  remarkable  expedition  redounded  greatly  to  the  honour  of 
Sigurd  is  certain:  he  was  thenceforth  much  venerated  throughout  the  North. 
He  married,  and  attended  to  the  duties  of  government,  especiaUy  to  l^e 
extirpation  of  idolatry.  His  expedition  (undertaken  at  the  request  of  the 
Danish  king)  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  isle  of  Smaland,  was  one  con- 
genial to  his  feelings.  They  had  received  Christianity,  but,  like  many 
other  portions  of  the  Scandinavian  population,  had  returned  to  idolatry. 
Great  was  the  punishment  inflicted  by  Sigurd  and  his  ally  Nicholas  on  the 
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pagans  whom  they  had  vanquished;  but  mercy  to  infidels,  and  still  less  to 
apostates,  formed  no  portion  of  their  creed. 

In  his  latter  days,  Sigurd  seems  to  have  occasionally  lost  the  use  of  his 
reason,  or  perhaps  he  was  visited  by  some  bodily  infirmity  which  gave  him 
the  app^urance  of  insanity.  But  he  never  relinquished  the  duties  of  royalty. 
One  of  his  last  cares  was  to  fortify  Eonghella  on  the  river  Gota,  to  ornament 
it  with  a  fine  Gothic  church,  and  to  place  in  that  sacred  edifice  some  of  the 
pictures  which  he  had  brought  from  the  East.  But  with  all  his  attachment 
to  the  church,  he  was  not  without  his  delinquencies.  Of  these  one  of  the 
most  noted  was  his  dismissal  of  his  queen  to  make  room  for  a  concubine, 
Oecilia  by  name,  whom  he  resolved  to  marry.  A  great  entertainment  was 
provided  for  the  occasion,  and  many  were  the  guests  assembled  at  Bergen. 
The  bishop  of  the  district,  hearing  of  the  intention,  hastened  to  the  town, 
and  expostulated  with  the  king  on  the  guilt  of  dismissing  one  wife  to  take 
another,  when  there  was  no  charge  against  the  former,  and  consequently  no 
way  of  annulling  the  marriage.  Great  was  the  wrath  of  Sigurd,  who  held  a 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  and  who,  at  one  moment,  seemed  disposed  to  use 
it  on  the  neck  of  the  prelate.  If  he  so  far  restraincd  his  passion  as  to  walk 
away,  he  persevered  in  his  design,  and  the  union  was  celebrated.  The  truth 
18  that  his  heart  was  so  fixed  on  the  maiden  that  no  earthly  consideration 
could  induce  him  to  abandon  her. 

Some  time  afterwards  he  was  afflicted  with  his  last  illness,  which  was 
regarded  by  many  as  the  judgment  of  heaven  on  his  crime.  His  courtiers 
urged  him  to  dismiss  her;  and  she,  out  of  regard  for  him  —  to  save  him 
from  renewed  guilt — reallv  wished  to  leave  him.  Such  was  the  attachment 
he  bore  her  that  he  could  not  give  his  consent  to  the  separation.  She 
demrped,  however,  and  with  her  departed  the  only  solace  which  had  been 
left  hioL  In  a  few  days  he  was  no  more.  Previously  to  his  death,  he  had 
caused  his  son  Magnus  to  be  recognised  as  his  successor,  and  had  prevailed 
OD  the  states  to  swear  that  they  would  obey  him. 

THE  ANARCHY  OF  THE  TWELFTH  CENTURY 

From  the  death  of  Sigurd  I  (1130)  to  the  union  of  Norway  with  Den- 
mark, there  is  little  in  the  history  of  the  former  country  to  interest  us. 
During  the  whole  of  the  twelfth  century  we  perceive  nothing  but  anarchy 
and  bloodshed  occasioned  by  disputes  for  the  throne.  In  a  country  where 
illegitimacy  was  no  bar  to  the  succession,  and  where  partition  of  the  sover- 
eign power  was  freauent,  there  could  not  fail  to  be  numerous  candidates. 
Sigurd  I  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Magnus  IV,  to  whom,  as  we  have  related, 
the  estates  of  the  realm  had  sworn  fealty  before  the  death  of  Sigurd. 

How  little  dependence  could  be  placed  on  such  a  guarantee  soon  appeared. 
In  the  reign  of  the  preceding  monarch,  an  adventurer,  Harold  Gilchrist,  or 
Gille,  had  asserted  —  probably  with  justice  —  that  he  was  a  natural  son  of 
King  Blagnus  Barfod.  As  he  could  produce  no  satisfactory  proof  of  that 
connection,  recourse  was  had  to  the  decision  of  heaven,  and  he  was  made  to 
pass  over  nine  red-hot  ploughshares.  This  ordeal,  merely  to  prove  his 
parentage,  was  thought  to  be  severe;  but  he  shrank  not  from  it,  and  led  by 
two  bishof)s  he  sustained  it  unhurt.  To  resist  the  divine  pleasure  was  impos- 
sible, and  Harold's  claim  was  allowed  even  by  Sigurd,  on  the  condition  that 
he  would  not  insist  on  the  advantage  to  which  his  relationship  entitled  him, 
before  the  death  of  his  son  Magnus  IV.  Scarcely,  however,  had  this  Magnus 
succeed^  to  the  throne,  than  Harold  came  forward  to  assert  his  right;  and 
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from  the  number  no  less  than  the  influence  of  those  who  espoused  his  inter- 
ests (among  them  were  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden),  he  had  every-« 
thing  to  hope  from  a  civil  war.  In  this  emergency,  Magnus  consented  to  a 
division  of  the  kingdom,  the  very  year  of  his  accession. 

Harold  IV  (1130-1152)  was  verv  different  in  character  and  manners  from 
his  colleague  Magnus.  He  was  mild  as  the  latter  was  severe,  and  generous 
as  the  latter  was  penurious.  He  therefore  became  the  favourite  of  the  peo- 
ple. This  circumstance  probablv  roused  the  jealousy  of  Magnus,  who  at  the 
head  of  many  followers  marched  against  him,  conquered  him,  and  compelled 
him  to  forsake  the  realm.  Repairing  to  the  court  of  Eric  Emun,  kmg  of 
Denmark,  he  was  well  received  by  that  monarch,  "because  they  were 
brothers-in-arms."  With  the  supply  of  money  and  men  fumishei  him  by 
his  generous  host,  he  returned  to  I>enmark,|and  suprised  rather  than  defeated 
Magnus,  whom  he  consigned  to  a  monastery  and  deprived  of  eye-sight 
(1134).  He  was  now  therefore  monarch  of  Norway.  But  his  reign  was  of 
short  duration.  The  town  of  Konghella  which  Sigurd  had  fortified,  and 
adorned  with  so  magnificent  a  church,  was  taken  by  the  Wend  pirates:  it 
was  completely  sacked,  and  the  inhabitants  were  led  into  captivity.  For 
this  disaster,  Harold  was  censured:  he  was  accused  of  inactivity  in  repelling 
the  invaders;  and  was  even  forsaken  by  the  great  body  of  his  supporters. 
In  this  condition  he  was  assassinated.  A  melancholy  illustration  of  the 
spirit  of  the  times  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  assassin,  Sigurd,^  also 
claimed  Magnus  Barfod  for  his  father.  From  this  deed  of  blood  ne  derived 
no  advantage.  The  nation  would  not  admit  his  claim,  but  proclaimed  two 
sons  of  the  murdered  kmg,  Sigurd  II  (1136-1155)  and  Inge  1  (1136-1161). 

Both,  however,  were  children;  and  their  inability  to  defend  themselves 
led  to  civil  war.  Sigurd,  their  reputed  uncle,  the  assassin  of  their  father, 
raised  troops  and  laid  waste  the  coimtry.  To  strengthen  his  party  he  formed 
an  aUiance  with  Magnus  the  Blind,  whom  he  drew  from  the  monastery;  but 
he  was  defeated  and  compelled  to  flee.  Both  soon  obtained  the  aid  of  the 
Danish  king  Eric;  but  fortime  was  still  imfavourable:  in  battle,  Magnus 
lost  his  life;  and  the  restless  Sigurd  too  was  made  prisoner,  and  subsequently 
executed.  Though  two  enemies  were  thus  removed,  the  royal  brothers, 
Sigurd  and  Inge,  were  often  at  discord;  and  a  third  firebrand  was  soon  added 
in  Eystein  II  (1142-1157),  a  yoimger  brother,  who,  returning  from  Scot- 
land in  1142,  was  invested  with  a  third  portion  of  the  realm.  There  was 
not,  nor  could  there  be,  any  tranquillity  in  the  coimtry.  Complaints,  recrim- 
inations, quarrels,  treachery,  bloodshed  succeeded  each  otner,  when  the 
arrival  of  a  papal  legate,  the  cardinal  Albano,  suspended  for  a  time  the  san- 
guinary proceedings  of  these  princes. 

The  Mission  of  Nicholas  Breakspear;  Renewed  Warrings 

This  legate  was  Nicholas  Breakspear,  an  EngUshman,  who  subsequently 
ascended  the  pontifical  throne  as  Adrian  IV.  His  mission  was  two-fold  — 
to  restore  peace  between  the  imnatiu*al  brothers,  and  to  establish  an  arch-n 
bishopric.  The  Norwegian  monarchs  had  long  demanded  a  primate  of  their 
own,  instead  of  being  dependent  on  the  archbishops  of  Limd.  In  both 
objects  he  was  successful.  The  three  kings  laid  down  their  arms;  united 
in  showing  the  highest  deference  to  the  legate;  and  beheld  with  joy  the 
creation  of  a  metropolitan  see  at  Trondhjem,  with  a  jurisdiction,  not  over 

[*  The  story  of  Sigurd  forms  the  subject  at  one  of  BjOmsen's  plays,  the  trilogy,  Sigund 
SUmve, 
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Norway  merely,  but  Iceland,  Greenland,  the  Faroe  Islands,  the  Shetlands, 
the  Orkneys,  the  Hebrides,  and  Man.  In  return,  the  chiefs  and  people 
readily  agreed  to  pay  the  tribute  of  Peter's  Pence. 

Many  were  the  reforms  which  this  well-meaning  di^itary  endeavoured  to 
carry  out  He  introduced  more  decorum  into  the  pubhc  worship;  he  enjoined 
the  clergy  to  attend  more  to  their  proper  functions,  and  to  interfere  less  in 
secular  matters;  and  impressed  on  the  new  archbishop  the  necessity  of  a 
rigorous  control  over  the  morals  of  his  flock.  In  attempting  to  enfore  cler- 
ks celibacy,  he  did  not  meet  with  so  ready  an  acquiescence;  but  no  one 
dared  openly  to  resist  him.  To  another  of  his  measures  we  must  award  a 
much  higher  meed  of  praise.  Seeing  that  bloodshed  had  for  many  reigns 
stained  me  proceedings  of  the  Landsthing,  or  provmcial  assembly,  he  pre- 
vailed on  the  chiefs  to  promise  that  they  would  not  in  future  attend  with 
arms.  Even  the  king  was  to  be  accompanied  only  by  twelve  armed  men  — 
an  exception  conceded  less  to  his  dignity  than  to  the  necessity  under  which 
he  lay  of  enforcing  the  judicial  sentences.  "In  several  other  respects," 
observes  Snorre  [speaking  of  the  legate],  "he  reformed  the  customs  and 
manners  of  the  people  during  his  stay;  so  that  never  did  stranger  come  to 
the  land  more  honoured  or  more  beloved  by  the  princes  and  their  subjects." 

If  the  ascendencv  of  the  cardinal  had  restored  peace,  his  departure  was 
inmiediately  followed  by  new  struggles  between  two  of  the  brothers.  Eystein 
had  no  share  in  them,  because  he  absented  himself  on  a  piratical  expedition. 
He  is  said  to  have  ravaged  the  eastern  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  from  the 
Orknevs  to  the  Humber.  Soon  after  his  return,  he  entered  into  a  plot  with 
Sig[ura  to  remove  their  brother  Inge.  In  1155,  Sigmxl  and  Inge  met  in  the 
Thing  held  at  Bergen,  and  though  they  could  not  fight,  for  want  of  arms, 
both  they  and  their  followers  regarded  one  another  with  deadly  hatred. 
Scarcely  was  the  assembly  dissolved,  when  Inge,  who  had  heard  of  the  plot 
for  removing  him,  determined  to  prevent  it  by  assaiUng  Sigurd,  and  after 
a  sharp  contest  the  latter  fell.  The  following  year  Inge  and  Eystein,  who 
were  still  hostile,  met  to  agree  on  conditions  of  peace;  but  it  was  a  truce 
rather  than  a  peace,  and  in  a  few  months  it  was  broken  by  both  parties. 
They  marchea  towards  each  other  with  the  resolution  of  deciding  their 
quarrel  by  the  sword;  but  Eystein,  who  was  unpopular,  was  deserted  by 
most  of  his  followers,  and  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  mountains  of 
Vikia.  Thither  he  was  pursued  by  Inge,  was  betrayed  in  a  forest,  and  put 
to  death  by  one  of  his  orother's  myrmidons. 

By  this  deed  therefore  Inge  was  the  monarch  of  the  country.  But  he 
had  soon  a  competitor  in  Hakon  III,  son  of  Sigurd  II,  whom  the  party  of 
Eystein  proclaimed  king  (1157).  The  four  succeeding  years  were  years  of 
civil  war.  Hakon,  a  mere  child,  was  driven  into  Gothland.  The  following 
season  he  returned  and  besieged  Konghella;  but  he  was  again  defeated  and 
forced  to  re-enter  Sweden.  Yet  early  in  1159  he  arrived  at  Trondhjem, 
where  he  found  adherents.  With  thirty  vessels  he  laid  waste  the  coasts 
which  held  for  Inge;  but  in  a  great  naval  battle  he  was  defeated  by  that 
king,  though  not  without  considerable  loss  to  the  victor.  Repairing  into 
Trondhjem,  where  he  passed  the  winter,  he  prepared  for  the  next  campaign. 
It  was  not  decisive;  but  in  1161  Inge,  betrayed  by  his  own  followers,  fell  in 
battle  with  Hakon. 

By  this  event  Hakon,  it  might  be  expected,  would  be  left  imdisputed 
sovereign  of  Norway.  But  the  Norwegians  at  this  period  seem  to  have 
had  little  wish  for  a  monarchy;  and  Magnus  V  (1162-1186)  was  raised  by  the 
party  of  the  deceased  Inge  to  the  throne  of  the  North.    Magnus  was  the 
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grandson  of  Sigurd  I,  and  one  of  his  duties  in  the  opinion  of  the  times  was  to 
revenge  the  murder  of  his  kindred.  As,  however,  he  was  but  a  child,  the 
government  was  administered  by  his  father  Erling.  Erling  was,  by  mar- 
ria^,  a  kinsman  of  the  Danish  monarch,  from  whom  he  obtained  aid  to 
resist  the  hostility  of  Hakon.  Through  that  aid  he  was  victor;  Hakon  fell 
(1162),  and  consequently  Magnus  was  the  only  king  left.  A  rival  indeed, 
Sigurd  a  son  of  Sigurd  11,  was  opposed  to  him;  but  in  little  more  than  a 
year  that  rival  was  crushed  by  the  indefatigable  Erling. 

To  confirm  the  authority  of  his  son  by  religious  sanction,  Erling  requested 
the  primate  to  crown  him.  The  archbishop  consented  on  the  condition  that 
Norway  should  be  regarded  as  a  fief  of  St.  Olaf ;  that  on  the  death  of  every 
monarch  the  crown  was  to  be  formally  offered  to  the  saint  in  the  cathedral; 
that  the  saint's  representative,  the  archbishop  of  the  time,  should  receive  it: 
that  from  each  diocese  the  bishop,  the  aboots,  and  twelve  chiefs,  should 
assemble  to  nominate  a  successor,  and  that  the  sanction  of  the  primate 
should  be  necessary  before  anyone  could  be  lawful  king  of  Norway.  That 
a  considerable  reduction  in  the  niunber  of  electors  was  politic  cannot  be 
disputed;  and  probably  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  induced  the  arch- 
bishop to  introduce  so  extraordinary  an  innovation.  But  a  greater  no 
doubt  was  the  superiority  which  the  church  would  thereby  ac(]^uire  over  the 
state.  The  proposal  was  accepted;  and  Magnus,  then  only  eight  years  of 
age,  was  solemnly  crowned  by  Eystein  in  presence  of  the  papal  legate  (1164). 

The  aid  furnished  by  the  Danish  king  was  not  gratuitous.  In  return  for 
it  Erling  had  promised  the  province  of  Vikia  (Vigen),  and  Valdemar  (the 
first  of  that  name)  now  demanded  the  fulfilment  of  that  pledge.  His  posi- 
tion was  a  critical  one.  He  had  not  power  to  transfer  that  province,  and  if 
he  attempted  that  transfer,  his  own  destruction  and  that  of  nis  son  must  be 
the  result.  Yet  if  he  did  nothing,  he  must  expect  an  encounter  with  that 
formidable  monarch.  To  escape  from  this  dilemma,  he  convoked  the  states, 
and  laid  before  them  the  proposition  of  Valdemar:  they  indignantly  refused 
to  receive  the  Danish  yoke.  Open  war  followed,  but  througn  the  policy  of 
Erling  it  was  soon  succeeded  by  peace.  He  secretly  engaged  to  hold  Vikia 
with  the  title  of  jarl  as  a  fief  of  Denmark;  and,  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of 
issue  in  his  son,  to  subject  the  whole  kingdom  to  the  same  crown. 

Neither  the  sanction  of  the  church,  nor  the  vigour  of  his  father,  nor  even 
his  own  virtues  could  except  Magnus  from  the  common  lot  of  Norwegian 
kings  —  open  rebellion  and  rivalry  for  the  throne.  The  next  who  troubled 
his  tranquillity  was  Olaf,  a  grandson  of  Eystein  II.  Proclaimed  king  by  the 
Uplanders,  Olaf  had  the  glory  to  defeat  the  regent;  but  in  his  turn  he  was 
defeated,  and  compelled  to  nee  into  Denmark,  where  he  died  the  following 
year  (1169). 

The  next  was  a  more  formidable  rival,  in  the  person  of  Eystein,  a  prince 
of  the  same  family.  Placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  discontented,  the 
banished,  the  proscribed,  this  prince  became  a  bandit  chief,  and  laid  waste 
the  provinces  on  the  borders  of  Sweden.  As  the  number  of  his  followers 
increased,  so  did  his  boldness,  until  with  a  small  fleet  he  sailed  for  Trondhiem 
which  he  subdued.  Here  he  persuaded  or  forced  the  people  to  elect  him 
king  (1176).  The  following  year  he  penetrated  into  the  central  provinces, 
which  had  the  option  of  eitner  doing  homage,  or  of  experiencing  all  the  evils 
of  desolation.  In  1177,  four  years  after  the  commencemt  of  his  adventurous 
career,  he  met  Magnus  in  the  field,  and  was  defeated.  His  followers  hastened 
into  Sweden,  the  eastern  provinces  of  which  were  still  pagan,  and  but  loosely 
connected  with  the  crown.    He  was  less  fortunate:  he  was  slain  in  his  flight. 
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Sverri's  Conquest  and  Rule 

Of  a  different  character  from  either  of  the  preceding,  and  more  successful 
in  his  obiect,  was  the  next  adventurer,  Sverri,  whose  career  is  one  of  romance. 
His  mother,  Alfhilda,  had  been  the  concubine  of  Sigurd  II;  and  he  was  the 
issue  of  the  connection.  After  Sigurd's  death,  she  became  the  wife  of  a 
smith  —  a  business  of  high  repute  in  the  North  —  and  removed,  with  her 
husband  and  son,  to  the  Faroe  Isles.  Yotmg  Sverri  was  designed  for  the 
church,  and  on  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  entered  into  holy  orders. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  his  mother  acquainted  him  with  the  secret  of  his 
birth. 

Far  more  wisely  would  she  have  acted  by  keeping  it  in  her  own  bosom; 
for  no  sooner  did  the  yotmg  priest  know  it,  than  he  indulged  in  dreams  of 
ambition.  As  our  sleeping  are  but  the  images  of  oiu*  wakmg  thoughts,  he 
had  a  dream  which  seemed  to  prognosticate  his  future  greatness,  ne  men- 
tioned it  to  a  friend,  who  promised  him  the  archbishopric  of  Trondhjem. 
But  he  had  no  relish  for  the  ecclesiastical  state;  and  he  mentally  interpreted 
it  in  a  different  way.  Ur^ed  bv  ambition,  he  left  the  obsciuB  isles  in  which 
he  had  been  so  long  imprisoned,  and  repaired  to  the  court  of  Magnus.  His 
leamingand  his  martial  appearance  made  a  favourable  impression  on  the 
re^t  Erling;  and  he  too  so  admired  the  vigorous  administration  of  that 
chief,  that  in  despair  of  effecting  a  revolution,  he  withdrew  into  the  Swedish 
province  of  Vermland.  Probably  his  design  was  to  subsist  by  pltmder,  in  the 
service  of  one  of  those  predatory  bands,  so  frequent  on  the  connnes  of  the  two 
kingdoms.  At  first,  however,  his  prospects  were  gloomy;  and  in  his  restless- 
ness, he  had  resolved  to  so  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,when  the  band  which 
Eystein  had  commanded  solicited  him  to  become  their  chief.  After  some 
hesitation  he  consented,  was  invested  with  the  royal  title,  and  enabled  to 
take  the  field. 

The  early  efforts  of  this  adventurer  were  bold  but  unsuccessful.  In  an 
expedition  through  the  southern  provinces  he  was  indeed  ioined  by  some 
hundreds  of  followers,  mostly  banaits;  but  when  he  proceeded  towards  the 
north,  where  Magnus  and  Erling  had  their  seat  of  government,  he  was  aban- 
doned by  most  of  his  adherents:  the  enterprise  was  too  desperate  even  for 
them.  With  great  difficulty  did  he  save  himself  by  penetrating  through  the 
moimtain  passes  into  Vermland.  To  escape  the  pursuits  of  his  enemies,  no 
less  than  to  recruit  his  numbers,  the  following  spring  he  plunged  into  the 
vast  forests  of  the  modem  Dalecarlia,  then  called  Jamberaland,  or  the  Iron- 
being  land.  The  inhabitants  knew  little  of  Swedish  kings,  or  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  or  of  Christianity;  but  they  knew  the  value  of  freedom;  and  in 
the  apprehension  that  he  came  to  deprive  them  of  it,  they  prepared  a  stout 
resistance.  He  had  no  difficulty,  however,  in  persuading  those  sons  of  the 
forest,  the  mountain,  and  the  river,  that  he  had  no  design  against  them  — 
that  he  wanted  hospitality,  guides,  and  troops.  Of  the  last  he  seems  to 
have  obtained  none;  but  he  was  well  entertained,  and  conducted  into  Jamt- 
land,  where  this  little  band  was  recruited.  The  hardships  which  he  under- 
went in  this  expedition  —  cold,  hunger,  fatigue  —  made  him  resolve  to  attempt 
some  enterprise,  the  success  of  which  would  rescue  him  from  this  wretched 
mode  of  hie.  Appearing  suddenly  before  Trondhiem,  he  hoped  to  surprise 
the  place;  but  he  was  repulsed,  and  again  forced  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the 
mountains. 

His  next  object  was  to  increase  the  number  of  his  followers;  and  as  he, 
or  some  about  him,  were  well  acquainted  with  the  haunts  of  the  banditti  in 
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the  trackless  forest,  and  the  inaccessible  cavern,  he  obtained  a  considerable 
accession.  But  a  hardy  band  of  peasant  archers  from  Telemarken  was  his 
most  valuable  acquisition.  Reappearing  before  the  gates  of  the  capital,  he 
defeated  the  little  army  of  Magnus,  and  captured  the  banner  of  St.  Olaf. 
As  both  king  and  regent  were  at  Bergen,  their  usual  place  of  residence,  he 
pushed  his  way  into  the  city,  assembled  the  inhabitants  of  the  province,  and 
was  proclaimed  king!  His  task,  however  was  not  half  accomplished.  A 
numerous  party,  including  all  the  churchmen,  adhered  to  Magnus;  and  he 
was  soon  expelled  from  Trondhjem,  to  seek  a  shelter  in  his  moimtain  fastnesses. 
But  with  these  revolutions  he  was  now  familiar:  he  knew  how  to  recruit  his 
forces  —  to  advance  when  there  was  a  prospect  of  victory  —  retreat  when  the 
danger  was  evident.  During  two  years  the  civil  war  ragsd  with  violence,  and 
the  alternations  of  triumph  and  defeat  succeeded  each  other  with  rapidity. 

At  length  Sverri  suddenly  descended  from  the  moimtains,  and  defeated 
the  regent  and  his  son,  leaving  the  former  dead  on  the  field.  Magnus  fled, 
but  only  to  return  with  another  army.  The  second  battle,  however,  was 
not  more  fortunate  than  the  first;  his  army  was  annihilated  or  dispersed, 
and  he  was  glad  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Denmark,  while  the  archbishop  fled  to 
England.  By  the  Danish  monarch  Magnus  was  supplied  with  an  armament, 
with  which  he  again  contended  for  the  throne,  but  with  no  better  success. 
A  second  time  he  repaired  to  that  coimtry  for  aid,  and  again  he  fought  with 
the  usurper.  As  on  the  two  former  occasions,  victory  declared  for  Sverri: 
his  rival  fled,  and  perished  in  the  waves.  He  was  not  one  of  those  savage 
chieftains  in  whom  ancient  Norway  rejoiced,  and  whom  some  of  her  modem 
sons  would  have  us  mention  with  respect.  If  his  soul  had  not  been  much 
improved  by  religion,  it  had  been  humanised  by  education.  To  the  fol- 
lowers of  Magnus  he  exhibited  great  clemency.  He  caused  the  fallen  mon- 
arch to  be  magnificently  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  Trondhjem;  and  he 
himself,  in  conformity  with  ancient  custom,  pronoimced  the  fimeral  oration 
of  the  deceased,  to  whose  virtues,  now  that  ne  had  no  reason  to  fear  them, 
he  paid  the  sincere  homage  of  praise. 

Sverri  (1186-1202)  thus  obtained  the  object  of  his  ambition;  but  he  could 
not  expect  to  hold  it  in  peace.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  his  reign  was  a  struggle 
to  preserve  what  he  had  so  painfully  gained.  From  England  Archbishop 
Eystein  hurled  the  thimders  of  the  church  at  the  head  of  the  apostate  priest; 
but  the  promise  of  the  king,  that  he  would  lay  his  case  before  the  pope,  and 
submit  to  such  penance  as  his  holiness  might  impose,  induced  the  primate  to 
return  and  resume  his  metropolitan  fimctions.  Much  of  his  attention  was 
employed  on  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  his  cathedral,  which  he 
wisned  to  vie  with  the  most  splendid  Gothic  edifices  in  Europe.  From 
the  king  he  derived  considerable  aid  towards  this  end;  but  he  lived  only  to 
finish  the  choir.  The  rest  was  completed  by  Archbishop  Sigurd,  in  1248. 
It  was  then  a  very  respectable  structure.  The  high  altar,  which  was  adorned 
with  a  costly  silver  snrine  containing  the  relics  of  St.  Olaf,  and  which  was 
visited  by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  North,  had  a  splendid  appearance. 
Sverri  no  douDt  expected  thiat  by  his  liberality  on  this  occasion  he  should 
win  over  to  his  government  the  great  body  of  the  clergy;  but  he  refused  to 
hold  the  crown  as  a  feudatory  of  St.  Olaf,  that  is,  of  the  primate;  and  this 
rebellion  cancelled  all  his  other  merits.  Aware  of  the  influence  which  the 
primate  exercised  over  the  people,  he  endeavoured,  on  the  death  of  Eystein, 
to  obtain  the  election  of  a  successor  favourable  to  his  views;  but  in  defiance 
of  his  influence,  that  successor  was  one  of  his  enemies,  Eric  bishop  of  Sta- 
vanger,  who  had  been  the  warm  friend  of  Erling  and  Magnus. 
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Prom  the  hands  of  the  new  primate  he  solicited  the  ceremony  of  the  coro- 
nation; but  Eric  refused,  and  for  so  doing  he  has  been  severely  censured.  It 
should,  however,  be  remembered  that  he  could  not  crown  an  excommimicated 
prince.  That  penalty  Sverri  had  incurred  by  various  crimes  —  by  forsaking 
the  altar  without  the  leave  of  his  diocesan,  by  the  shedding  of  blood  at  the 
head  of  banditti,  by  assuming  the  crown  without  secularisation,  and  by 
taking  a  wife.  No  bishop,  no  metropolitan  could  absolve  him:  the  pope 
only  was  competent  to  dispense  witn  the  authority  of  the  canons.  In 
revenge  for  this  refusal,  Sverri  endeavoured  to  ciurtail  the  revenues  and 
patronage  of  the  church.  He  insisted  that  its  claim  to  the  pecuniary  fine 
in  case  of  homicide  should  be  abolished,  and  that  the  fine  should  revert  to 
the  crown.  He  also  attempted  to  usurp  the  patronage  of  the  church.  Eric 
supported  with  firmness  the  rights  of  tne  church,  and  by  so  doing  incurred 
the  royal  displeasure  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was  compelled  to  flee  into 
Demxiark.  From  thence  he  appealed  to  the  pope,  who  threatened  to  place 
the  kingdom  tmder  an  interdict,  imless  satisfaction  were  made  to  the  church. 
In  vain  did  Sverri  endeavoiu*  to  prove  that  the  pope  had  no  right  to  interfere 
in  such  cases:  the  canons,  he  well  knew,  taught  a  different  doctrine.  In 
vain  did  he  attempt  to  make  the  multitude  believe  that  the  blmdness  with 
which  the  archbishop  was  visited  during  the  dispute  was  owing  to  the  wrath 
of  heaven.  The  people  had  more  confidence  in  the  primate  and  in  the  pope 
than  they  had  in  a  monarch  whose  early  career  had  not  been  the  most 
edifying. 

Convinced  by  experience  how  little  was  to  be  gained  by  struggling  with 
the  formidable  power  which  humbled  the  great^t  monarchs,  Svem  now 
applied  to  the  pope  for  absolution  and  pardon.  He  was  directea,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  make  his  peace  with  the  archbishop,  who  alone  could  intercede 
for  him.  Incensed  at  the  reply,  and  fearful  lest  the  people  should  desert 
him  because  he  had  not  been  crowned,  he  convoked  his  bishops,  and  pre- 
vailed on  one  of  them  —  a  mere  court  tool  —  to  perform  the  ceremony.  To 
anoint  an  apostate  priest  would  not  have  been  within  the  botmds  even  of 
papal  authority:  penance  and  absolution  were  previously  indispensable;  but 
neither  were  exacted,  and  if  they  had  been  the  censure  could  only  have  been 
removed  by  the  supreme  pontiff.  The  bishop  who  performed  a  ceremony  in 
its  very  nature  null  was  excommunicated;  and  the  king's  own  excommunica- 
tion was  confirmed.  In  this  emergency,  Sverri  convoked  an  Althing  at 
Bergen,  where  a  resolution  was  passed  to  send  deputies  to  Rome  to  procure 
his  absolution.  On  their  return  they  all  died  in  Denmark  —  no  doubt  through 
poison.  They  brought  no  absolution;  but  a  confirmation  of  the  former  sen- 
tence. For  this  instrument  the  king,  who  was  capable  of  any  act,  substituted 
another,  which  contained  a  plenary  remission,  and  which  he  declared  was  the 
one  brought  from  the  head  of  the  church.  To  account  for  the  death  of  his 
messengers,  he  asserted  that  they  had  been  poisoned  by  his  enemies  lest  the 
papal  absolution  should  reach  him.  The  benefits  of  this  deception  he  could 
not  long  hope  to  enjoy.  The  pope  charged  him  with  both  the  forgery  and 
the  murder,  and  placed  the  whole  kingdom  under  an  interdict.  Even  the 
bishop,  Nicholas,  who  had  crowned  him,  now  escaped  into  Denmark,  to  join 
the  metropolitan;  and  both  were  nobly  entertainea  by  Archbishop  Absalom, 
primate  and  minister  of  that  kingdom. 

During  these  transactions  with  the  church,  Sverri  was  twice  compelled  to 
enter  the  field  against  claimants  for  the  crown.  The  first  was  Sigurd,  son 
of  Blagnus  V,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Orkneys.  Accompanied  by  a  band 
of  adventurers,  Sigurd  landed  in  Norway,  and  was  joined  oy  many  of  the 
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peasantry.  But  Sverri  had  a  body  of  men  whose  valour  was  unequalled, 
and  whose  fidelity  was  above  all  suspicion  —men  whom  he  had  commanded 
before  his  accession,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  throne,  and  whom  he 
had  transferred  from  robbers  into  good  soldiers.  With  them  he  triumphed 
over  Sigurd,  whose  corpse  rested  on  the  field.  The  next  adventurer  was  sup- 
ported by  Bishop  Nicholas,  who  was  anxious  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his 
metropolitan  ana  the  pope,  by  exhibiting  tmcommon  zeal  in  the  destruction 
of  the  king.  His  name  was  Inge,  and  he  was  represented  by  his  patron  as 
a  son  of  that  same  Magnus.  When  he  and  the  bishop  landed,  they  were 
iomed  b^  a  considerable  number  of  the  discontented;  but  the  king,  who 
had  obtained  archers  from  England,  was  better  prepared  than  even  on  the 
former  occasion  to  defend  his  authority.  Still  the  struggle  was  a  desperate 
one;  several  battles  were  fought,  and  two  or  three  victories  were  necessary 
to  humble  the  hopes  of  the  assailants. 

In  the  midst  of  these  struggles,  after  a  whole  life  passed  in  fomenting 
rebellion  or  crushing  it,  Sverri  breathed  his  last  at  the  age  of  fifty-one.  That 
he  was  a  man  of  great  genius  and  of  commanding  character  is  evident  from 
his  unparalleled  success.  Whether  he  was  really  the  son  of  a  Norwegian 
king  is  extremely  doubtful;  but,  even  if  he  were,  he  had  none  of  the  advan- 
tages which  the  relationship  generally  ensures.  His  fortime  was  the  result 
of  his  own  enterprising  powers.  Few  indeed  are  the  characters  in  history 
who  have  risen  from  so  obscure  to  so  high  a  station  against  obstacles  so 
great;  fewer  still  who,  in  the  midst  of  perpetual  dangers,  have  been  able  to 
mwitain  themselves  in  that  station.  In  both  respects  he  is  almost  un- 
equalled. On  the  whole,  he  may  safely  be  pronoimced  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  men  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Before  the  death  of  his  father,  Hakon  IV  (1202-1204)  had  been  saluted 
as  heir  of  the  monarchy;  and  he  ascended  the  throne  without  opposition. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  recall  the  primate,  the  rest  of  the  bishops,  and 
all  who  his  father  had  exiled.  In  return  the  interdict  was  removed  from  the 
realm;  and  prosperity  was  returning  to  a  coimtry  so  long  harassed  by  civil 
wars  when  the  yotmg  king  died. 


THE  DYNASTY  IS  CONTINUED  UNDER  HAKON  V 

Guthrum  (1204-1205),  a  grandson  of  Sverri,  was  next  raised  to  the  throne; 
but  his  reign  was  only  a  year,  and  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  he  was 
removed  by  poison,  through  the  contrivance  of  a  faction  which  hoped  to 
restore  the  ancient  line  of  kings.  In  consequence  of  this  event,  Inge  II 
(1205-1207),  a  grandson,  on  the  female  side,  of  Sigurd  II,  acceded;  but  in 
two  years  he  too  descended  to  the  tomb,  whether  violently  or  in  the  order  of 
nature  is  imknown.  The  death  of  four  princes  in  five  years  is  a  melancholy 
illustration  of  the  times. 

There  now  remained  only  one  male  descendant  of  this  dynasty  —  Hakon, 
a  natural  son  of  Sverri.  XJfter  his  father's  death,  and  during  the  struggles 
between  the  old  and  the  new  dynasty  for  the  supreme  power,  this  prince  was 
secreted  in  the  moimtains.  Fortunately  for  him,  the  companions  of  his 
father,  the  devoted  Birkebeinar,  the  bandit  soldiers,  still  remained:  they 
espoused  his  cause,  and  procured  his  election  to  the  throne.  Before  the 
chureh,  however,  would  ratify  the  election,  the  mother,  Inga,  was  required 
to  tmdergo  the  ordeal  of  hot  iron,  in  proof  of  her  having  truly  sworn  to  the 
paternity  of  her  son.    She  consented;  was  shut  up  in  a  church  to  prepare 
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by  fasting  and  prayer  for  the  trial;  was  guarded  night  and  day  by  twelve 
anned  men;  and  the  burning-iron  left  no  wound  on  her  fair  hand.  Whoever 
doubted  that  the  ordeal  was  a  fair  one,  that  Hakon  was  the  offspring  of 
Sverri,  was  menaced  with  excommunication. 

Hakon  V,  who  bears  in  history  the  surname  of  "  the  Old,"  was  thus  the 
recognised  monarch  of  the  coimtry;  but  he  had  still  to  sustain  the  hostility 
of  the  faction  which  adhered  to  the  former  dynasty.  The  most  inveterate 
as  well  as  the  most  powerful  of  his  enemies  was  Skule  the  jarl,  half-brother 
of  Inge  II.  To  pacify  this  ambitious  noble,  he  was  admitted  to  a  share  in 
the  government;  and.  his  daughter  became  a  wife  of  Hakon.  This  union, 
in  effecting  which  the  church  had  a  great  share,  was  expected  to  combine  the 
hearts  of  Both  factions.  But  the  hope  was  vain:  other  pretenders  to  the 
legitimate  or  illegitimate  honour  of  royal  descent  appeared  in  succession  to 
claim  a  portion  of  their  birthright.  So  distracted  was  the  coimtry  by  these 
conflicting  claims  that  a  great  coimcil  of  the  nation  was  convoked  at  Bergen. 
The  decision  was  that  Hakon  was  the  only  lawful  king.  Yet  through  the  ad- 
vice of  the  primate,  whose  object  was  evidently  to  avert  a  civil  war,  the 
northern  provinces  were  confided  to  Skule;  and  by  the  king  he  was  soon 
adorned  with  the  ducal  title  —  a  title  which  had  been  in  disuse  ever  since  the 
ninth  century. 

But  this  ambitious  noble  was  not  to  be  silenced  by  benefits.  On  a 
memorable  day  (1240)  he  convoked  the  states  of  his  own  government  to 
assemble  in  the  cathedral :  his  descent  from  the  martyr  OLaf  was  then  attested 
by  oath  on  the  relics  of  that  saint;  and  bjr  his  party,  amidst  the  silence  of  the 
spectators,  he  was  declared  the  lawful  heir  to  the  crown,  as  the  successor  of 
Inge  II.  Constrained  by  the  example,  the  rest  did  homage  to  lum  after  he 
had  sworn  to  administer  the  laws  in  righteousness,  as  his  holy  predecessor  had 
administered  them.  Thus  the  northern  provinces  were  again  dissevered  from 
the  monarchy.  But  Hakon  was  true  to  his  own  rights  and  the  interests  of 
his  people.  Assembling  his  faithful  Birkebeinar,  and  all  who  valued  the 
interests  of  his  order,  he  marched  towards  Trondjhem.  At  his  approach,  the 
usurper  fled  into  the  interior,  but  only  to  collect  new  forces,  with  whicn  he 
obtained  some  advantages  over  those  of  Hakon.  When  spring  returned, 
however,  and  the  latter  inarched  against  the  rebels,  fortune  declared  for  him, 
Skule  was  signally  defeated,  compelled  to  flee,  overtaken,  and  killed.^ 

Released  from  the  scourge  of  civil  war,  Hakon  now  applied  his  attention 
to  the  internal  government  of  his  kingdom.  He  made  new  treaties  of  com- 
merce with  the  neighbouring  powers:  he  fortified  his  sea-ports;  he  improved 
the  laws;  he  made  salutary  changes  in  the  local  administration.  But  ne  was 
not  yet  fully  at  peace  with  the  church;  and  he  requested  Innocent  IV  to 
mediate  between  him  and  them,  and  to  cause  the  crown  to  be  placed  on  his 
brow.  Innocent  dispatched  a  legate,  the  cardinal  bishop  of  Sabina,  for  this 
purpose.  At  first  the  king  was  desired  to  comply  with  the  law  of  his  prede- 
cessor Magnus  V  —  that  Norway  should  hereafter  be  regarded  as  a  fief  of 
St.  Olaf :  but  he  had  the  patriotism  to  refuse:  he  would  protect,  he  observed 
the  just  rights  of  the  church,  but  he  would  never  sanction  this  usurpation  of 
the  ecclesiastical  over  the  secular  state.  His  firmness  was  respected,  and  at 
the  cardinal's  instance  he  was  crowned  without  subscribing  to  the  obnoxious 
compact.  He  had  gratified  that  churchman  by  promising  to  go  on  the 
crusade;  but  though  he  made  preparations  circumstances  prevented  his 
departure.    His  kingdom  indeed  could  not  safely  be  left  at  such  a  crisis. 

P  It  is  this  earlj  period  of  Hakon's  history  which  Ibsen  has  celebrated  in  the  drama  trans- 
lated into  English  under  the  name  of  The  Pretenders.] 
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His  frontiers  were  still  subject  to  ravage  from  the  licentious  bands  who  infested 
the  western  provinces  of  Sweden,  and  who  took  refuge  in  either  territory 
when  pursued  by  the  injured  inhabitants  of  the  other.  Without  a  cordial 
union  Tbetween  the  two  governments,  there  could  be  no  hope  of  extirpating 
these  predatory  bands.  Fortunately  Birger,  the  regent  of  Sweden,  concurred 
with  him  in  his  object. 

To  create  a  good  understanding  between  the  two  coimtries,  a  marriage 
was  negotiated  between  the  daughter  of  Birger,  whose  son  was  on  the  throne 
of  Sweden,  and  Magnus,  the  eldest  son  of  I&kon.  But  this  union  was  never 
eff acted:  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Birger  was  not  agreeable  to  the  monarch; 
and  Magnus  married  the  daughter  of  Christopher,  king  of  Denmark.  The 
clemency  of  Hakon  led  to  this  connection.  He  had  many  causes  of  complaint 
against  Denmark;  and  he  did  not  resort  to  hostilities  until  he  had  long  and 
vainly  sued  for  redress.  He  soon  reduced  Christopher  to  long  for  peace; 
but  with  a  generosity  of  which  there  are  few  records  among  kings,  he  forgot 
his  wrongs  m  sympathy  for  his  brother  monarch,  and  became  the  friend  of 
the  man  whom  he  had  left  Norway  to  chastise. 

The  last  and  by  far  the  most  memorable  expedition  of  Hakon  was  against 
the  Scots.  The  chief  incentive  to  this  war  was  the  attempt  of  Alexander  III 
to  recover  the  Hebrides,  which,  as  we  have  before  observed,  had  been  sub- 
dued by  Magnus  Barfod.  Not  that  they  were  then  subdued  for  the  first 
time.  The  truth  is  that  they  had  frequently  been  reduced  to  the  Norwegian 
yoke  as  far  back  as  the  ninth  century,  and  from  that  tune  had,  at  intervals, 
paid  tribute  to  that  power.  More  frequently,  however,  they  had  asserted 
their  independence.  Colonies,  too,  from  the  mother-countries,  had  assisted 
to  people  those  islands,  which  Harold  Harfagr  and  his  successors  had  regarded 
as  no  less  a  dependency  than  the  Shetlands  or  the  Orkneys.  In  the  tmie  of 
Magnus  the  nimiber  of  those  colonists  increased;  and  there  were  not  a  few 
nobles  of  the  isles  who  could  trace  their  pedigree  to  the  royal  line  of  Norway. 

But  their  position  drew  them  into  the  sphere  of  Scottish  influence:  to 
Scotland,  and  not  to  the  distant  North,  they  must  look  for  allies  in  their  fre- 
quent wars  with  one  another;  and  the  eagerness  of  the  Scottish  monarchs  to 
establish  their  feudal  superiority  over  them  brought  the  two  parties  into 
continual  communication.  In  1244,  two  bishops  arrived  in  Norway  to  induce 
Hakon  to  renounce  all  claim  to  the  Hebrides.  They  told  him  that  he  could 
have  no  just  right  to  them,  since  Magnus  Barfod  had  only  gained  possession 
of  them  by  violence  —  by  forcibly  wresting  them  from  Malcolm  Canmore. 
TTie  king  replied  with  more  truth  that  Magnus  had  not  wrested  them  from 
the  Scottish  king,  but  from  the  Norwerian  Gudred,  who  had  thrown  off  the 
allegiance  due  to  the  mother  country.  Defeated  in  their  historical  arguments, 
they  had  recourse  to  one  which  with  a  poor  monarch  they  hoped  would  be 
more  convincing  —  the  pecuniary  argument.  They  besought  him  to  say 
what  sum  he  would  demand  for  their  entire  cession.  "  I  am  not  so  poor  that 
I  will  sell  my  birthright!"  was  the  reply,  and  the  prelates  returned.  Alex- 
ander III,  however,  would  not  abandon  the  hope  of  annexing  these  islands  to 
his  crown;  and  he  commenced  a  series  of  intrigues  among  the  Highland 
chieftains.  The  vassals  of  Hakon  began  to  complain  of  the  vexatious  nostil- 
ities  to  which  they  were  subject,  especially  from  the  thane  of  Ross,  and  to  beg 
immediate  aid.  The  attrocities  which  they  detailed  we  shoidd  scarcely 
expect  to  find  in  a  Christian  people  and  in  the  thirteenth  century:  we  should 
rather  assign  them  to  the  period  when  the  pagan  Northmen  ravaged  the  coasts 
of  these  islands.  In  great  anger  Hakon  convened  a  diet  at  ^rgen,  and  it 
resolved  that  the  aid  required  i^ould  be  immediately  furnished 
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Leaving  his  son.  prince  Maenus,  regent  of  the  kingdom,  Hakon  sailed  for 
the  Hebriifes  (1263),  In  the  Orkneys  ne  was  joined  by  the  jarls  and  by  tiie 
king  of  Man.  On  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  many  of  the  Highland  chief- 
tains submitted  to  his  arms.  But  though  he  took  Arran  and  Bute,  and  laid 
waste  many  of  the  western  districts  of  tne  continent  with  fire  and  sword,  his 
expedition  was  a  disastrous  one.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  while  landing 
his  troops,  a  tempest  arose  and  forced  him  from  the  shore;  and  those  who  were 
landed  were  overpowered  by  the  superior  number  of  the  enemy.*  In  vain 
did  Hakon  endeavour  to  lead  the  rest  of  his  forces  with  the  view  of  saving  the 
brave  men  who  were  thus  overwhelmed:  the  storm  was  too  powerful  for  him; 
some  of  his  ships  were  lost;  more  were  dispersed;  and  in  great  anguish  of 
mind  he  repaired  to  the  Orkneys  where  he  intended  to  winter,  and  invade 
Scotland  the  ensuing  spring. 

That  spring  he  was  never  to  see.  A  fever,  the  result  of  anxiety  no  less  than 
of  fatigue,  laid  him  on  the  bed  from  which  he  was  no  more  to  rise.  The 
activity  of  his  mind,  however,  was  not  arrested  even  by  fatal  disease;  he 
caused  the  Bible  ana  the  old  sagas  to  be  read  to  him  night  and  day.  When 
convinced  that  there  was  no  hope  of  his  recovery,  he  dictated  his  last  instruc- 
tions to  his  son;  made  liberal  presents  to  his  followers;  confessed  and  received 
the  sacrament ;  and  "  at  midnight  Almighty  God  called  him  from  this 
world,  to  the  exceeding  grief  of  all  present  and  of  all  who  heard  of  his 
death."  His  body  was  first  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Magnus,  Kirk- 
wall, but  subsequently  removed  to  Bergen,  and  laid  with  those  of  his  royal 
ancestors. 

BIAGNTJS  VI   (1263-1280  A.D.) 

Magnus  VI  (1263-1280),  who  had  been  crowned  during  his  father's  life,  now 
ascended  the  throne.  He  had  the  wisdom  to  make  peace  with  the  Scots,  by 
ceding  to  them  idl  the  islands  off  their  coast  except  the  Orkneys,  but  not  in 
fudl  sovereignty.  For  these  he  was  to  receive  4,000  marks,  and  an  annual 
tribute  of  100  marks.  At  the  same  time  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Alexander, 
was  betrothed  to  the  son  of  Magnus.  The  iSands  ceded  had  never  produced 
any  benefit  to  the  crown:  to  maintain  them  would  have  entailed  a  ruinous 
exj)enditure  of  money  and  blood.  But  the  Orkneys,  though  frequently 
independent,  had  been  so  long  connected  with  the  mother  country,  and  lay 
so  much  nearer,  that  though  their  preservation  might  bring  no  great  advan- 
tage thev  were  useful  as  nurseries  for  seamen.  In  the  reign  of  Magnus,  too, 
Iceland  became  thoroughly  dependent  on  the  Norwegian  crown. 

Internally,  the  reign  of  this  prince  exhibits  considerable  improvement. 
One  of  his  most  serious  objects,  (which  had  also  been  his  father's)  was  to 
establish,  on  fixed  principles,  the  succession  to  the  throne.  As  in  other 
Euroj)ean  countries,  that  succession  was  now  made  to  depend  on  the  law  of 
primogeniture,  in  the  male  line  only.  To  this  regulation  the  bishops  gave 
their  assent;  and,  in  accordance  with  it,  they  not  merely  recognised  Enc  as 
the  successor  of  Magnus,  but  crowned  that  prince.  Hence  they  no  longer 
insisted  on  the  obnoxious  compact  between  Magnus  V  and  the  primate  of  that 
day.  It  is  indeed  true  that  in  return  for  their  sanction  of  this  new  and  funda- 
mental law  of  succession,  they  obtained  some  favours;  but  most  of  them  related 
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'  There  is  considermble  difference  between  the  Scotch  and  Scandinavian  accounts  of  this 
battfe,  and  the  loss  sustained  is  variously  computed.  By  the  Scots  it  was  remembered  under 
the  name  of  the  battle  of  Largs  as  a  glorious  victory  won  by  a  sovereiflrn  to  whose  reign  they 
looked  back  with  pride  and  regret  from  the  stormy  years  of  civil  war  which  followed.] 
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to  their  own  matters.  They  were  excepted,  for  mstance,  from  the  secular 
tribunals;  but  so  they  were  m  every  other  country  m  communion  with  Bx)me. 
But  when  each  prelate  clahned  the  ri^ht  of  coining  money,  and  of  maintaining 
a  body-guard  of  forty  men-at-arms,  ne  surely  forgot  his  spiritual  character, 
and  remembered  only  that  he  was  a  temporal  baron. 

Tliis  reign  too  witnessed  some  other  changes.  The  allodial  proprietors 
became  vassals:  the  old  jarls  and  hersers  were  replaced  by  dukes  and  barons 
and  knights;  feudal  usages  were  introduced  in  neu  of  the  ancient  national 
customs.  Aa  a  necessary  conseouence  the  small  landed  proprietors  began 
to  disappear,  and  to  be  replaced  by  farmers.  Still  in  the  national  character 
there  was  that  which  prevented  the  worse  evils  of  feudality.  If  the  peasant 
had  no  longer  a  voice,  or  we  should  rather  say  a  vote,  in  the  assembly  of  the 
estates,  except  by  representation,  he  yet  continued  to  be  free,  and  to  bear 
arms.  In  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  kingdom  there  was  also  a  modification 
of  the  old  system.  In  proportion  to  the  increase  of  commerce,  and  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  great  d^pfits,  was  that  of  municipal  rights.  These  rights 
werej  as  much  as  possible,  assimilated  to  those  of  the  German  towns.  For  the 
two  important  cities  of  Bergen  and  Trondhjem,  Ma^us  himself  drew  up  a 
code  of  regulations,  to  define  the  rights  of  the  guilds  and  of  the  different 
classes  of  burghers.  And  for  the  defence  of  the  coasts  he  revived  the  ancient 
act  of  division  of  the  maritime  districts,  each  of  which  was  to  furnish  a  certain 
number  of  ships,  and  to  maintain  its  beacon  fire,  so  that  intelligence  of  an 
invasion  mi^ht  speedily  fly  throughout  the  country.  But  the  fame  of  this 
monarch  chiefly  rests  on  his  legislative  talents:  hence  his  surname  of  Laga- 
b»tr,  or  "law-mender."  He  compiled  from  the  centenary  observances  of 
the  four  Norwegian  {)rovinces,  a  code  which  he  designed  for  general  use 
throughout  his  dominions. 

ERIC  n  (1280-1289  A.D.) 

Eric  II,  while  yet  a  minor,  succeeded  his  father  without  opposition;  but 
his  reign  (1280-1289)  was  not  one  of  peace.  His  first  disputes  were  with  the 
church.  At  his  coronation,  he  promised  rather  to  amplify  than  to  curtail  its 
privile^.  In  virtue  of  this  promise,  the  archbishop  of  Trondhjem  drew  up 
a  list  of  offences  aeainst  the  canon  laws,  and  claimed  for  the  clerical  tribunab 
the  pecuniaiy  mulcts  demanded  on  such  occasions.  These  mulcts  were  con- 
sidered the  nght  of  the  crown,  and  as  such  were  claimed  by  royal  councillors, 
on  behalf  of  the  king.  So  far  the  conciliations  were  justifiable;  but  when 
they  persuaded  him  to  revoke  all  the  privileges  which  his  father  had  conceded, 
they  wantonly  perilled  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom.  They  were  excom- 
mimicated  by  the  primate,  who  in  his  turn  was  banished.  Both  parties 
appealed  to  Home;  but  the  pope  seems  to  have  been  a  moderate  man;  and, 
tnough  not  disposed  to  surrender  any  rights  which  the  church  universal  pos- 
sessed, he  doubtless  saw  that  the  Norwegian  branch  of  it  had  usurped  some 
that  were  inconsistent  with  civil  government.  The  successor  of  the  primate 
consented  to  abandon  one  or  two  of  the  more  obnoxious  claims,  and  to  become 
the  liege  vassal  of  Eric.  The  kine  too  was  embroiled  with  Denmark,  through 
the  protection  which  he  afforded  to  the  assassins  of  Eric  Clipping.  Long 
and  disastrous  was  the  war  which  raged  between  the  two  countries.  At 
length,  both  opened  negotiations  for  peace;  but  it  was  not  signed  during  the 
life  of  Eric. 

Tliese  disputes  with  the  church  and  his  royal  neighbour  prevented  Eric 
from  engaging  in  another  war  for  which  he  might  have  urged  a  better  reason. 
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In  conformity  with  the  treaty  between  his  father  and  Alexander  HI,  he 
married  Margaret  of  Scotland.  The  issue  was  a  daughter,  who,  on  the  deatii 
of  her  grandfather,  in  1289  (her  mother  was  no  more),  was  imdoubted  heiress 
to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  The  Endish  king,  Edward  I,  proposed  a 
marriage  between  his  son  and  the  Maid  of  Norway.  The  proposal  was 
readily  accepted  by  Eric;  but  before  it  could  be  carried  into  effect,  the  prin- 
cess died  in  the  Orkneys.  If  Eric  emosed  himself  to  ridicule  in  claiming 
the  Scottish  crown  in  her  right,  he  had  an  indisputable  claim  to  his  queen's 
dowry,  most  of  which  had  never  been  paid.  For  this  cause  he  might  have 
troubled  the  kingdom;  and  he  had  another  reason  for  interference.  EQs 
second  wife  was  Isabel,  daughter  or  sister  of  Robert  Bruce,  whose  pretensions 
he  might  have  supported  against  those  of  Baliol.  But  he  declared  for  neither 
part^  —  a  degree  of  moderation,  as  we  have  intimated,  attributable  rather 
to  his  disputes  with  the  church  and  with  Denmark,  than  to  any  other  cause. 

HAKON  VI    (12W-1319  A.D.) 

As  Eric  the  Priest-hater  left  no  heirs  male,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Hakon  VI  (1299-1319),  whom  he  had  created  duke  of  Norwav^  and  who  had 
been  admitted  to  some  share  in  the  government.  One  of  nis  first  objects 
was  to  resume  the  negotiations  with  Denmark;  but  through  the  intrigues 
of  the  men  who  were  implicated  in  the  murder  of  Eric  Glippinj;,  the  signature 
of  the  treaty  was  delayed  until  1308.  His  transactions  with  Sweden  are 
more  unportant,  since  they  led  to  a  temporary  union  between  the  two  crowns. 
His  daughter  Ingeburga  became  the  wife  of  Eric,  brother  of  Birger,  king  of 
Sweden.  When  Eric  was  barbarously  murdered  by  his  own  brother,  Hakon 
armed  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  son-in-law.  After  a  war  of  some  duration, 
Birger  was  compelled  to  abdicate,  and  Ma^us  the  son  of  In^burga,  was 
elected  in  his  place.  As  Hakon  had  no  heirs  male,  and  females  could  not 
inherit,  Mamus  became  the  heir  of  the  Norwegian  throne,  to  which  he  suc- 
ceeded on  the  death  of  Hakon. 

Under  this  prince,  who  died  in  1319,  Norway  was  not  so  powerful  as  it 
had  been  under  his  father:  just  as  in  his  father's  time  it  was  not  to  be  compared 
with  what  it  had  been  under  the  domination  of  Hakon  V.  With  this  monarch 
indeed  ended  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom:  from  his  time  to  the  union  of  the 
crown  with  that  of  Denmark,  there  was  a  continued  decline  in  the  national 
prosperity.  One  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  wars  between  the  kingdom  and 
Denmark  —  wars  which  thinned  the  population,  diminished  the  national 
revenues,  and  aimed  a  fatal  blow  at  the  national  industry.  A  second  is  the 
monop)oly  of  trade  by  the  Hanse  Towns.  The  vessels  of  that  league  had  long 
frequented  the  coasts  of  Norway;  Sverri  had  favoured  them;  Hakon  V  in  1250 
had  conferred  upon  them  exclusive  privileges;  Magnus  VI  had  established 
the  foreign  merchants  in  his  dominions,  especially  at  Bergen.  Hakon  also 
exempted  them  from  many  of  the  imposts  to  which  they  were  subject  in  other 
countries. 

These  avaricious  strangers  did  not  benefit  the  country.  The  advantage 
was  entirely  in  favour  of  these  foreigners,  who  absorbed  a  traffic  which  ought 
to  have  been  divided  into  many  channels,  and  by  their  monopoly  excluded 
the  natives  from  other  markets.  In  this  respect,  we  must  condemn  the 
phort-sighted  policy  of  Hakon,  or  rather  perhaps  the  engrossing  disposition 
of  the  league.  But  another  reason  may  also  be  assigned  for  the  decline  of 
the  national  prosperity  —  the  increase  of  luxury  —  the  creation  of  artificial 
wants.    The  cardinal  bishop  of  Sabina  had  expressed  surprise  at  the  condi- 
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tion  of  the  people:  he  had  found  not  merely  the  comforts  but  the  luxuries  of 
Ufe.  After  the  visit  of  that  dipwtary,  the  evil  was  not  mended.  The  mon- 
archs  were  fond  of  displaying  a  splendour  which  richer  and  more  extensive 
kingdoms  could  not  well  support;  and  as  the  example  of  the  court  is  sure  to  be 
followed  by  all  who  visit  it,  we  may  form  some  notion  of  the  progress  which 
luxury  made  amongst  the  people. 

On  the  death  of  Hakon,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  the  throne  of  Nor- 
way fell  to  his  grandson  Magnus  VII  (1319-1343),  king  of  Sweden.  In  1343 
Msjgnus  resigned  the  Norwegian  sceptre  to  his  son  Hakon  VII  (1343-1380). 
This  prince,  as  we  have  before  observed,  married  Margaret,  the  daughter  of 
Valdemar  IV,  king  of  Denmark,  and  died  in  1380.  He  was  succeeded  in 
both  thrones  by  his  infant  son  Olaf  (the  fifth  of  Norway,  the  third  of  Den- 
mark), on  whose  death  both  Denmark  and  Norway  were  ruled  by  Queen 
Margaret. 

At  this  period  the  close  connection  between  the  three  northern  kingdoms 
can  be  explained  only  by  reverting  to  the  history  of  Sweden.^  But  mean- 
tune  this  IS  a  convenient  place  to  glance  at  the  affairs  of  that  interesting  de- 
pendency of  Norway,  the  tmiquely  situated  little  territory  of  Iceland.^ 
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PBBMANENT  8BTII.EMENT  OF  ICELAND  BT  TBX  KORWIGIANB 

Xngolt,  the  first  settler  of  Iceland  had  found  a  refiup  there  in  874^  he  was 
followed  by  other  iUustrious  exiles  from  Norway,  who  found  in  the  enjoyment 
of  liberty  and  independence  a  full  compensation  for  the  toils  and  haraships 
they  were  compelled  to  endure.  The  habitable  parts  of  the  island  thus 
becune  in  a  few  vears  entirely  peopled  by  a  Norw^ian  colon^^,  amons  whom 
were  several  of  the  descendants  of  the  i  nglingg  or  ancient  kings  of  Norway 
and  Sweden,  supposed  to  be  the  posterity  of  Odin.  The  manner  in  which 
this  new  society  was  formed  and  organised  may  be  best  illustrated  by  the 
stoiT  of  a  single  individual. 

We  have  selected  for  this  purpose  that  of  Rolf,  or  Thorolf ,  as  it  is  told  in 
the  Eyriyggja^  and  other  sagas.  Tina  chieftain  redded  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Norway,  and,  like  all  the  other  petty  kin^s  and  chiefs  of  the  coimtrv,  was 
the  pontiff  of  religion  as  well  as  the  patriarcnal  head  of  his  clan.  Ron  pre- 
aded  in  the  Kre&t  temple  of  Tlior,  the  peculiar  national  deity  of  Norway,  in 
the  island  of  Mostur,  and  wore  a  long  beard,  from  which  he  was  called  Tliorolf- 
MostrarHske^.  Tliorolf  had  incurred  the  resentment  of  king  Harold  Har- 
fagr,  by  givmg  an  asylum  to  Bjom,  one  of  Tliorolf 's  relations,  who  was  per- 
secuted by  that  monarch.  Harold  held  an  assize  or  Thing^  and  prodidmed 
Tliorolf  an  outlaw,  imless  he  surrendered  himself  with  Bjom  into  the  king's 
hands,  witlun  a  limited  period.  Tliorolf  offered  a  great  samfice  to  his  tutelary 
deity,  and  consulted  the  oracle  of  Thor,  whether  he  should  surrender  himself  to 
the  long  or  migrate  to  Iceland,  which  had  been  settled  by  Ingolf  ten^  7^^ 
before.  The  response  of  the  oracle  determined  him  to  seek  an  asylum  in  this 
remote  and  sequestered  island. 

isi 
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He  set  sail,  carrying  with  him  the  earth  upon  which  the  throne  of  Thor 
had  tMeen  placed,  the  image  of  the  god,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  wooden 
work  of  his  temple.  He  took  also  his  goods,  his  slaves  ana  his  family.  Many 
friends  followea  him.  When  the  vessel  approached  the  southwestern  coast 
of  Iceland,  and  entered  the  Maxe-Fjord,  the  adventurer  cast  into  the  sea  the 
colunms  of  the  sanctuary,  on  which  the  hnage  of  the  god  was  carved,  intend- 
ing to  land  wherever  they  should  be  carried  by  the  winds  and  waves.  He 
foUowed  them  to  the  northward  round  the  promontory  of  Snaefellsness,  and 
entered  the  bay  on  the  other  side,  to  which,  from  its  extreme  breadth,  he  gave 
the  name  of  Breidi  Fjord.  Here  Thorolf  landed,  and  took  formal  possession 
of  that  part  of  the  coast  in  the  ancient  accustomed  manner,  by  walking  with 
a  burning  firebrand  in  his  hand  round  the  lands  he  intended  to  occupy,  and 
marking  the  boundaries  by  setting  fire  to  the  grass.  He  then  built  a  large 
dwelling-house  on  the  shores  of  what  was  afterwards  called  the  Hofs-vog,  or 
Temple  Bav,  and  erected  a  spacious  temple  to  Thor,  having  an  entrance  door 
on  each  side,  and  towards  the  inner  end  were  erected  the  sacred  columns  of 
the  former  temple,  in  which  the  regin-^naglar,  or  nails  of  the  divinitv,  were 
fastened.  Within  these  columns  was  a  sanctuary,  on  which  was  placed  a 
silver  ring,  two  ounces  in  weight,  which  was  used  in  the  ministration  of  every 
solenm  oath,  and  adorned  the  person  of  the  pontifiF-chief tain  in  every  public 
assembly  of  the  people.  The  basin  for  receiving  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices 
was  placed  by  the  side  of  the  altar,  with  the  instrument  of  sprinkling,  and 
around  it  stood,  in  separate  niches,  the  images  of  the  other  deities  worshipped 
by  the  people  of  the  North. 

The  assize,  or  Herjar-thing,^  of  the  infant  community  was  held  in  the  open 
air  near  this  temple,  and  the  oaths  of  the  jurors  and  witnesses  were  sanctioned 
amidst  the  blood  of  sacrifice,  by  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  national  deities:  "So 
help  me  Freyr,  Njord,  and  the  all-mighty  As  [that  is,  Odin] !"  The  site  of 
the  temple  and  the  place  of  popular  assembly  were  both  considered  conse- 
crated ground,  not  to  be  defiled  with  blood,  nor  polluted  with  any  of  the  baser 
necessities  of  nature.  A  tribute  was  established  and  collected  by  Thorolf 
from  all  the  members  of  his  little  community,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
temple  and  the  worship  there  maintained. 

The  infant  settlement  thus  commenced  was  soon  strengthened  by  the 
arrival  of  Bjom  the  fugitive  outlaw,  on  whose  account  Thorolf  was  compelled 
to  leave  his  native  country.  Each  freely  chose  his  several  habitation  accord- 
ing to  his  own  pleasure,  and  the  new  colony  soon  became  divided  into  three 
separate  districts,  each  of  which  at  fii^t  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
Thorolf  as  supreme  pontiff.  At  last  dissensions  broke  out  among  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  sacred  spot  was  polluted  with  blood  shed  in  their  feuds,  which 
were  prosecuted  with  deadly  furv.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the 
narrative  any  further,  as  sufficient  has  been  stated  to  enable  the  reader  to  form 
a  general  notion  how  these  little  communities  were  founded,  with  their  public 
institutions  partaking  at  once  of  a  patriarchal,  pontifical,  and  popular  form 
of  government,  but  not  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  narrow  valley  in 
which  they  were  established,  and  but  imperfectly  adapted  to  secure  the 
blessings  of  public  order. 

In  the  space  of  about  sixty  years  the  habitable  parts  of  this  great  island 
were  occupied  by  settlers  from  Norway,  notwithstanding  that  King  Harold 

'  Thing  siniifies  in  the  ancient  langoaffe  of  the  North  a  popular  assemblr,  court  of  Justice, 
or  assixe :  Al^Mna,  a  general  meeting  of  that  kind,  and  AUa-Mnar'thingf  the  general  cooTen- 
tion  of  chiefs,  nobles,  or  lords.  The  diet  of  Norway  is  caUed  to  this  day  the  Star4hing,  a  great 
assembly. 
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had  endeavoured  to  discourage  the  spirit  of  emigration  by  imposing  a  severe 
penaltv  upon  those  who  left  nis  dominions  for  this  purpose.  They  brought 
with  them  both  the  religious  and  the  civil  institutions  of  their  native  land. 
The  chieftains,  who  led  each  successive  company,  were,  like  Thorolf,  the 
patriarchal  rulers,  and  the  religious  pontiffs  of  tneir  tribe.  They  brought 
with  them  not  only  their  families  and  domestic  slaves  but  a  numerous  retinue 
of  dependents.  These  may  more  properly  be  called  clients  than  vassals, 
since  their  relation  to  their  chieftains  was  more  like  that  of  the  Roman  plebeian 
to  his  patron  than  of  the  feudal  vassal  to  his  lord.  The  followers  were  elevated 
far  above  the  class  of  daves  by  the  possession  of  personal  freedom  and  prop- 
erty, but  they  resorted  to  the  protection  of  the  aristocracy,  as  the  natuial 
jud^  of  their  controversies  in  peace  and  their  leaders  in  war. 

The  chieftains  who  bore  the  principal  part  of  the  expense  of  these  expedi- 
tions naturally  appropriated  to  themselves  the  lands,  which  they  afterwards 
granted  out  to  the  poorer  colonists,  upon  the  payment  of  a  perpetual  rent 
and  a  sort  of  tithes  for  the  maintenance  of  relirious  rites.  To  this  was  some- 
times superadded  a  hereditary  personal  jurisdiction  over  the  client  and  his 
posterity,  which  partook  somewhat  more  of  the  feudal  relation.  The  chief- 
tains who  thus  formed  this  patriarchal  aristocracy  were  called  godar  or  hof^ 
godar,  because  they  performed  the  public  offices  of  religion,  as  well  as  the 
fimctions  of  civil  mapstracy.  And  it  is  very  remarkable  that,  even  after  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  island,  the  bishops  continued  for  some  time 
to  exercise  civil  jurisdiction  under  the  sacred  name  of  godar  —  such  is  the 
force  of  habit  over  the  minds  of  a  rude  people  in  the  union  of  secular  and 
ecclesiastical  authority. 


THE  POLmCAL  ORGANISATION  OP  ICELAND 

The  pontiff-chieftains  of  the  various  little  communities,  among  which  the 
island  was  divided,  had  at  first  no  common  umpire,  and  the  evils  growing  out 
of  their  dissensions  and  the  animosities  engendered  between  so  many  rival 
tribes  or  clans  rendered  it  at  last  imperiously  necessary  to  combine  these  sepa- 
rate societies  by  some  kind  of  fundamental  law.  On  this  occasion  the 
Icelanders,  like  the  people  of  the  ancient  Greek  republics,  resorted  to  the  wis- 
dom of  a  single  legislator,  and  confided  to  him  the  task  of  providing  a  remedy 
for  the  disorders  of  their  infant  state.  Ulfljot,  who  was  the  object  of  their 
choice,  undertook  a  voyage  to  Norway,  in  his  sixtieth  year,  to  acquire  a  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  legal  customs  and  institutions  of  the  parent  country 
(925).  Here  he  sat  for  three  years  at  the  feet  of  Thorleif  the  Wise,  famous 
for  his  skill  in  the  laws;  and,  on  his  return  to  his  native  island,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  another  chieftain  of  great  influence  and  sagacity.  Grim  Geitskor. 
framed  a  code  which  was  accepted  by  the  people  in  a  general  national 
assembly  (928). 

The  Icelandic  legislators,  following  the  indications  pointed  out  by  nature, 
di\ided  the  whole  island  into  four  great  quarters,  called,  in  the  Icelandic 
tongue,  Fjerdingar.  In  each  of  these  they  established  a  chief  magistrate, 
who  was  chosen  by  the  free  voice  of  the  people,  and  whose  office  very  much 
resembled  that  of  the  godi  before  mentioned.  These  quarters  were  again 
divided  into  smaller  districts,  in  which  all  the  freemen  possessed  of  landed 
property  had  a  voice  in  the  public  assembly.  The  great  national  assembly, 
or  assize  of  the  island,  at  which  all  the  freeholders  had  a  right  to  participate, 
by  themselves  or  their  delegates,  was  held  annually,  and  was  called  the 
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Al-Mng.  It  bore  a  strong  family  likeness  to  the  national  assemblies  of  the 
parent  country  and  of  the  other  Scandinavian  nations,  and  some  similitude 
to  the  Witenagemot  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  Fields  of  March  and  May 
of  the  primitive  Franks.  The  place  of  meeting  was  situated  on  a  level  plain 
on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Thing-valle,  and  was  called  Log-bergit,  or  the  Law- 
Mount.  It  is  at  this  early  day  a  wild  and  dreary  scene,  the  surrounding 
coimtry  having  been  convulsed  and  torn  to  pieces  by  volcanic  eruptions; 
but  it  must  always  have  presented  a  striking  picture,  suited  to  the  solemnity 
of  the  occasion  which  brought  together  the  assembled  people  of  Iceland. 

The  Promulgator  of  the  Law 

The  national  assembly  continued  to  be  held  at  this  place  for  eight  centu- 
ries, until  it  was  removed  about  a  century  ago,  to  a  more  convenient  spot, 
but  one  less  hallowed  in  popular  opinion  by  its  venerable  antiquity  and 
historical  associations.  The  president  of  this  assembly  was  chosen  for  life, 
and  was  called  logsogomadr.  or  promulgator  of  the  law.  His  functions  were 
both  legislative  and  judicial,  and  in  the  latter  respect  were  similar  to  those  of 
the  logman  of  the  Gothic  institutions.  Indeed,  he  afterwards  received  the 
same  name.  After  the  introduction  of  book-writing,  the  book  of  the  law  was 
deposited  in  his  hands,  and  he  naturidly  became  its  most  authoritative 
expounder.  For  nearly  two  centuries  after  its  enactment,  the  laws  of  Ulfljot 
were  preserved  by  tradition  only,  being  for  that  purpose  recited  annually  by 
the  logsogomadr  in  the  national  assembly;  from  which  we  may  readily  infer 
how  extremely  simple  thejr  must  have  been  in  their  details,  and  how  great 
the  latitude  of  interpretation  indulged  by  this  ma^trate.  Like  all  other 
systems  of  unwritten  law,  and  this  was  literally  such,  it  attributed  great  weight 
to  the  authority  of  precedents,  which  also  were  preserved  in  the  same  manner 
witli  the  original  laws  themselves  —  by  oral  tradition.  The  forms  of  action 
and  of  pleadmg,  which  were  very  exactly  observed  by  the  Northmen,  even  of 
this  earlier  age,  were  also  expounded  by  the  promiugator  of  the  law  in  the 
public  assembly,  so  that  they  might  be  known  to  the  people,  and  invariably 
observed  in  the  assizes  of  the  local  districts.  When  the  laws  came  afterwards 
to  be  reduced  to  a  written  text,  those  precedents,  which  had  acquired  the  force 
of  law,  were  incorporated  into  the  code. 

Ulfljot  was  the  first  citizen  raised  to  that  high  office  by  his  grateful  country- 
men. It  was  afterwards  filled  by  the  celebrated  Snorre  Sturleson,  and  the 
degree  of  importance  attached  to  it  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  circum- 
stance that  time  was  computed  by  the  Icelanders  from  the  periods  during 
which  this  magistracy  was  occupied  by  different  individuals,  the  anniversary 
of  their  election  serving  to  mark  a  distmct  chronological  epoch  in  the  national 
annals. 

As  the  laws  of  Ulfljot  nowhere  exist  at  the  present  day  in  a  perfect  form, 
it  is  impossible  to  form  anything  like  an  adequate  notion  of  the  precise  nature 
of  these  institutions.  In  general  we  may  conclude  that  they  were  framed 
after  the  model  of  the  customary  law  of  the  parent  coimtry,  with  an  adaption 
to  the  special  circumstances  and  local  condition  of  Iceland.  Indeed,  a  system 
of  original  legislation,  departing  entirely  from  historical  antecedents,  and 
unaccommodated  to  the  prejudices  and  usages  of  the  people,  would  have  been 
unhesitatingly  rejected  by  them.  Thorleif  the  Wise,  wno  was  consulted  by 
Ulfljot  in  the  compilation  of  his  laws,  was  afterwards  employed  by  King 
Hakon  the  Good  in  the  formation  of  the  Norw^ian  law,  called  the  Gule- 
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thing  law.  But  as  this  latter  code  no  longer  exists  in  its  original  form,  and 
as  we  have  only  scattered  fragments  of  the  laws  of  Ulfljot,  the  two  i^stems 
of  jwisprudence  cannot  be  compared  together.  Doubtless  both  of  them 
were  collections  of  the  immemonal  usages  and  customs  abeady  sanctioned 
by  popular  acceptances,  rather  than  systematic  codes  of  civil  and  criminal 
jurisprudence.  The  political  part  of  Ulfljot's  institutions  formed  the  basis 
of  the  government  of  Iceland  during  the  three  centuries  of  the  republic.  If 
they  secured  the  blessings  of  social  order  in  an  imperfect  degree  only,  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  constitutiojial  code  of  every  other  coimtry  in  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  TTie  Icelandic  commonwealth  was  torn  with  civil 
dissensions  of  the  most  hnplacable  character,  resembling  at  once  the  factions 
of  the  ItaUan  republics  and  the  anarchy  of  the  feudal  law.  But  the  great 
body  of  the  people  was  never  reduced  to  the  condition  of  feudal  serfs.  They 
nourished  a  proud  spirit  of  personal  independence,  which,  if  partaking  of  the 
barbarous  character  of  the  «^,  became  the  parent  of  adventurous  enterprise, 
at  first  in  brilliant  feats  of  arms  and  afterwards  in  those  arts  which  adorn 
and  embellish  human  life. 


THE  INTRODUCnON  OP  CHRISTIANrTY 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Iceland  is  the  most  remarkable  epoch 
in  its  subsequent  history.  Some  of  its  inhabitants  had  always  refusra  to 
worship  the  new  gods  ongin^y  introduced  into  the  parent  coimtry  from  the 
East.  Others  renised  to  sacrifice  to  the  peculiar  national  deities.  Every 
family  had  its  private  faith  and  worship.  Thorkill,  the  grandson  of  the  first 
settler  In^olf,  as  he  felt  the  near  approach  of  death,  reauested  to  be  carri^ 
out  into  the  open  air,  where  he  might  'see  the  cheering  light  of  the  sim,  and 
commend  his  parting  spirit  to  the  God  who  had  created  both  sim  and  stars. 
Many  of  the  Icelanders,  in  their  voya^  to  Denmark  and  Enriand,  and  in 
their  military  service  with  the  Varangians  at  Constantinople,  nad  received 
the  iniating  rites  of  Christianity,  as  then  administered  in  those  countries: 
but  on  their  return  to  Iceland  did  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  to  Thor  as  the  local 
tutelary  deity  of  the  island. 

The  first  Christian  missionary  was  brought  to  Iceland  by  Thorwald,  son 
of  Kodran,  a  sea-rover,  who,  having  been  baptised  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe 
by  a  German  priest  named  Frederick,  persuaded  his  instructor  to  accompany 
him  to  his  native  country,  one  hundred  years  after  the  first  settlement,  and 
(luring  the  chief  mamstracy  of  the  lagman  Thorkel  Mani.  His  exertions 
were  not  wholly  fruitless,  and  were  afterwards  seconded  by  other  missionaries 
s(»nt  by  Olaf  Tryggvason,  king  of  Norway,  who,  having  established  the  new 
religion  in  that  country,  was  anxious  to  propagate  the  faith  among  the  various 
Non^egian  colonies  in  the  western  seas.  Among  these  missionaries  were 
Gissur  the  White,  and  Hjalti,  both  Icelandic  converts,  who  had  been  banished 
by  the  heathen  party  on  account  of  their  zeal  for  Christianity. 

On  the  arrival  of  these  exiles  in  the  island  (1,000),  they  found  the  national 
assembly  of  the  Al-thing  in  session  at  Thing-valle,  and  immediately  pro- 
ceeded thither  for  the  purpose  of  rallying  the  Christian  party.  Being  jomed 
by  their  friends,  they  boldly  marched  to  the  Log-berg,  or  Mount  of  the  Law, 
in  solemn  procession,  carrying  crosses  in  their  hands.  Whilst  the  whole 
assembly  were  awed  with  this  extraordinary  scene,  Hjalti  offered  incense, 
and  Gissur  expounded  to  the  multitude  the  truths  of  Christianity  with  such 
fervid  eloquence  that  a  large  portion  of  his  audience  broke  off  from  the  assem- 
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bly  and  avowed  their  determination  to  embrace  the  new  religion.  Whilst 
they  were  engaged  in  this  discussion,  news  arrived  that  an  eruption  of  lava 
had  broken  out  with  great  fury  in  a  neighbouring  mountain.  "  It  is  the 
effect  of  the  wrath  of  our  offended  deities,"  exclamied  the  worshippers  of 
Thor  and  Odin.  "And  what  excited  their  wrath,"  answered  Snorre  Gode,  a 
distinguished  pontiff-chieftain,  "what  excited  their  wrath  when  these  rocks 
of  lava,  which  we  ourselves  tread,  were  themselves  a  glowing  torrent?"  This 
answer  effectually  silenced  the  advocates  of  the  ancient  religion,  at  least  for 
the  time;  for  these  lava  rocks  were  universally  known  to  nave  been  there 
before  the  country  was  inhabited.  But  the  genius  of  heathenism  was  still 
stubbornly  bent  on  resistance  to  this  innovation.  The  heathen  party  deter- 
mined to  offer  two  human  beings  from  each  quarter  of  the  island  as  a  sacri- 
fice to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  and  stay  the  further  progress  of  what 
they  deemed  this  moral  pestilence.  On  which,  the  Christian  missionaries, 
determined  not  to  be  outstripped  in  zeaJ,  convened  a  meeting  of  their  friends, 
and  proposed  that  an  eoual  number  of  the  Christian  party  should  seal  with 
their  blood  the  truth  of  tne  religion  for  which  they  so  strenuously  contended. 

The  next  day,  Thorgeir,  who  was  the  lagman  of  the  time,  convened  the 
assembly,  with  the  avowed  determination  to  put  an  end  to  the  controversy 
which  tnus  threatened  to  kindle  a  civil  war,  and  to  deluge  the  island  with 
blood.  With  this  view,  he  addressed  them  as  follows:  "Hear  me,  ye  wise 
men,  and  listen  to  my  words,  ye  people!  The  ruin  of  that  state  is  at  hand, 
when  all  the  citizens  do  not  ohiey  the  same  law  and  follow  the  same  customs. 
Division  and  hate  prevail  among  us;  these  must  soon  give  rise  to  civil  war, 
which  will  destroy  our  resources,  lay  waste  our  isle,  and  reduce  it  to  a  barren 
wilderness.  As  union  and  concord  strengthen  the  weak,  so  disunion  and 
discord  weaken  the  strong.  Let  us  then  strive  with  all  our  might,  lest  our 
internal  peace  be  destroyed  by  a  divided  rule.  Reflect  then  upon  what  ye 
well  know,  without  having  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  fact  —  how  the  kings 
of  Denmark  and  Norway  have  become  enfeebled  by  the  destructive  wars 
waged  on  the  dispute  of  religion,  until  at  last  their  subjects  and  counsellors 
have  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  makinc  peace  without  their  consent. 
These  monarchs  have  thus  come  to  feel  the  heming  virtue  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship, and  laying  aside  their  bitter  hate  have  become,  to  the  great  joy  of  their 
subjects,  the  best  of  friends.  And  though  we,  magistrates  and  chieftains  of 
this  island,  cannot  pretend  to  compare  ourselves  with  these  kings  in  power, 
or  with  their  counsellors  in  wisdom,  still  we  may  laudably  imitate  whatever 
is  praiseworthy  in  their  public  conduct.  We  should  then  endeavour  to  pursue 
a  course  by  which  all  may  be  reconciled,  and  adopt  the  same  laws  and  cus- 
toms; otherwise  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  our  peace  is  gone  forever." 

This  speech  was  received  with  approbation  by  the  assembly,  who  referred 
to  the  decision  of  the  lagjnan,  who  promulgated  a  decree  purporting  that  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  should  be  baptised,  the  idols  and  temples 
destroyed,  no  man  to  worship  the  ancient  deities  publicly  upon  the  penalty  of 
banishment;  but  private  worship,  the  exposition  of  infants,  the  eating  of 
horseflesh,  and  other  practices  not  inconsistent  with  the  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity, to  be  still  tolerated.  This  law  was  ratified  by  the  assembly,  all  the 
heathens  suffered  themselves  to  be  signed  with  the  cross,  and  some  were 
baptised  in  the  hot-water  baths  of  Langerdal  and  Reikdal.  The  apprehen- 
sions of  famine,  from  abolishing  the  practice  of  exposing  their  infant  children 
and  the  eating  of  horseflesh,  soon  subsided,  and  these  last  remnants  of  heathen- 
ism were  suppressed  in  consequence  of  the  earnest  remonstrance  of  St.  Olaf, 
king  of  Norway  (1016). 
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TRIAL   BY  BATTLE 

TTie  introduction  of  Christianity  was  followed  by  the  abolition  of  trial  by 
battle,  a  mode  of  procediu^  recognised  by  the  early  laws  of  all  the  northern 
nations,  and  growing  out  of  their  warlike  habits  and  wild  spirit  of  independ- 
ence, which  made  every  individual  the  arbiter  of  his  own  wrongs.  This 
mode  of  trial  derived  its  name  {h4)lmgdnga)  from  the  ancient  usage  among 
the  northern  warriors  of  retiring  to  a  solitary  island,  there  to  decide  their 
deadly  feuds  in  single  combat.  The  holmgdnga  was  abolished  in  Iceland  in 
1011.  The  laws  of  tne  island  still  remained  in  oral  tradition  until  more  than  a 
century  afterwards,  when  they  were  revised  and  reduced  to  a  written  text  in 
1117.  under  the  superintendence  of  Bergthor  Rafni,  then  lagman  of  the 
republic,  and  Haflidi  Mauri,  another  distinguished  chieftain,  who  were  assisted 
in  this  recompilation  by  experienced  lawyers  of  the  time. 

This  code,  afterwards  called  the  Gr^ds,  was  adopted  by  the  national 
assembly  of  the  Al-thing  in  the  following  year,  1118,  and  preserved  the  force 
of  law  until  the  year  1275,  when  Iceland  became  subject  to  the  kings  of  Nor- 
way. The  loss  of  national  independence  was  followed  by  the  introduction 
of  the  Norwerian  collection  of  laws,  called  Jonsbok  in  1280,  which  still  con- 
tinues to  be  tne  basis  of  the  Icelandic  legislation.  The  Grdgds  code  was  not, 
as  has  commonly  been  supposed,  borrowed  from  the  law  of  the  same  name, 
introduced  into  Norway  by  King  Magnus  the  Good.  It  was  founded  mainly 
on  the  primitive  laws  of  Ulfljot,  and  the  revision  of  1118;  but  in  the  form  in 
which  the  Gr&^&a  now  exists,  it  is  intermingled  with  precedents  of  judicial 
decisions  and  the  glosses  of  different  commentators  which  have  been  incor- 
porated into  the  original  text.  This  code  abounds  with  manv  examples  of 
that  spirit  of  litigation  and  legal  subtlety  which  has  ever  marked  the  char- 
acter of  the  Northmen. 

These  laws  contain  the  same  provisions  for  the  satisfaction  of  penal 
offences  by  pecuniary  mulcts,  which  are  adjusted  by  a  minute  scale,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  crime  and  the  rank  of  the  offender.  They  also  contain 
the  rude  elements  of  the  trial  by  jury,  of  which  there  are  many  traces  to  be 
found  in  the  ancient  annals  of  the  North.  In  the  saga  of  the  famous  chief- 
tain Egill,  son  of  Skallagrim,  there  is  a  curious  and  picturesque  accoimt  of  a 
civil  trial  in  Norway,  in  the  reign  of  King  Eric  Blodaexe,  respecting  an  inheri- 
tance claimed  by  that  chieftam.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Brunanburh,  in 
which  Egill  had  aided  King  iEthelstan  with  a  band  of  vikings  and  other 
northern  adventurers,  his  wife's  father  died  in  Norway,  and  his  brother-in- 
law  Bergaumund  took  possession  of  the  entire  inheritance,  of  which  Egill 
claimed  a  part,  in  right  of  his  wife,  which  circumstance  compelled  Egill  to 
make  a  voyage  from  Iceland  to  the  parent  country.  On  his  arrival  in  Nor- 
way he  brought  a  suit  against  Bergaumund,  who  was  protected  by  the  interest 
of  King  Eric  and  his  queen  Gunhilda.  The  suit  was  tried  at  the  Gule-thing 
assizes,  where  the  parties  apj)eared,  attended  by  numerous  bands  of  followers 
and  friends. 

In  the  midst  of  a  large  field  a  ring  was  stretched  out,  with  hazel  twigs 
bound  together  with  a  cord,  called  a  sacred  band  (vebond).  Within  this  circle 
sat  the  judges,  twelve  from  the  district  called  Fjordefylke,  twelve  from  Sogne- 
fylke,  and  twelve  from  Hordafylke;  these  three  districts  being  thus  imited 
into  what  may  be  called  one  circuit  for  the  administration  of  lustice.  The 
pleadings  commenced  in  due  form,  and  Bergaumund  asserted  that  Egill's 
wife  could  not,  as  the  child  of  a  slave,  inherit  the  prop)erty  in  question.  But 
Egill's  friend  Arinbioem  maintained,  with  twelve  witnesses  or  compurgators. 
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that  she  was  of  ingenuous  birth;  and  as  thejuckes  were  about  to  pronounce 
sentence,  Queen  Gunhilda,  the  old  enemy  of  EgiU,  fearing  the  result  might  be 
favourable  to  him,  instigated  her  kinsmen  to  cut  the  sacred  cord,  by  which 
the  assizes  were  broken  up  in  confusion.  Thereupon  Egill  defied  his  adver- 
sary to  single  combat  in  a  desert  isle  (holmgdnga)  in  order  to  decide  their  con- 
troversy by  battle,  and  denoimced  vengeance  against  all  who  should  inter- 
fere. King  Eric  was  sorely  incensed;  but  as  nobody,  not  even  the  king  and 
his  champions,  was  allowed  to  come  armed  to  the  assizes,  E^  made  his 
escape  to  the  sea  shore.  Here  his  faithful  friend  Arinbioem  informed  him  that 
he  was  declared  an  outlaw  in  all  Norway,  and  presented  him  with  a  bark  and 
thirty  men  to  pass  the  seas. 

But  E^  could  not  forego  his  vengeance,  even  for  a  season;  and  returned 
to  the  shore,  where  he  lurked  imtil  he  found  an  opportunity  to  slay  not  only 
his  adversary  Bergaumund,  but  King  Eric's  son  Kagnvold,  a  youth  of  only 
eleven  years,  whom  he  accidentally  encountered  at  a  convivial  meeting  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Before  Egill  set  sail  again  for  Iceland,  he  took  one  of  the 
oars  of  his  ship,  upon  which  he  stuck  a  horse's  head,  and  as  he  raised  it  aloft, 
exclaimed :  ''  Here  I  set  up  the  rod  of  vengeance,  and  direct  this  curse  against 
Kinc  Eric  and  Queen  Gunnilda!"  He  then  turned  the  horse's  head  towards 
the  land,  and  cried  aloud:  "I  direct  this  curse  against  the  tutelary  deities 
who  built  this  land  that  they  shall  forever  wander,  and  find  no  rest  nor  abiding 
place,  imtil  they  have  expelled  from  the  land  Kin^  Eric  and  Queen  Gunhilda.'^ 
He  then  carved  this  singular  formula  of  imprecation  in  runic  characters  upon 
the  oar,  and  fixed  it  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock,  where  he  left  it  standing. 


ICELANDIC  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Under  the  protection  of  a  form  of  government  which  might,  however, 
more  properly  be  called  a  patriarchal  aristocracy  than  a  republic,  the  Ice- 
landers cherished  and  cultivated  the  language  and  literature  of  their  ances- 
tors with  remarkable  success.  The  cultivation  of  these  was  favoured  by  their 
adherence  to  the  ancient  religion  for  some  time  after  all  the  other  countries 
of  the  North  had  yielded  to  the  progress  of  Christianitv.  The  early  dawn 
of  literature  in  Europe  was  almost  everywhere  else  marked  by  an  awkward 
attempt  to  copy  the  classical  models  of  Greece  and  Rome.  In  Iceland  [as  we 
have  seen]  an  mdependent  literature  grew  up,  flourished,  and  was  brought 
to  a  certain  degree  of  perfection,  before  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  south 
of  Europe.  Tms  island  was  not  converted  to  Christianitv  until  the  end  of 
the  tentn  centurv,  when  the  national  literature,  which  still  remained  in  oral 
tradition,  was  full  blown  and  ready  to  be  committed  to  a  written  form. 

With  the  Christian  religion,  Latin  letters  were  introduced;  but  instead  of 
being  used,  as  elsewhere,  to  write  a  dead  language,  they  were  adapted  by  the 
learned  men  of  Iceland  to  mark  the  sounds  which  had  been  before  expressed 
by  the  runic  characters.  The  ancient  langua^  of  the  North  was  thus  pre- 
served in  Iceland,  whilst  it  ceased  to  be  cultivated  as  a  written  and  soon 
became  extinct  as  a  spoken  language  in  the  parent  coimtries  of  Scandinavia. 
The  popular  superstitions,  with  which  the  mythology  and  poetry  of  the  North 
are  interwoven,  continuea  still  to  linger  in  the  sequestered  glens  of  this  remote 
island.  The  language,  which  gave  expression  to  the  thoughts  and  feeling 
connected  with  this  mythology  and  this  poetry,  rivals  in  copiousness,  flexi- 
bility, and  energy  every  modern  tongue. 

Thus  we  perceive  how  the  flowers  of  poetry  sprung  up  and  bloomed  amidst 
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eternal  ioe  and  snows.  The  arts  of  peace  were  suooessfuny  cultiyBted  by  the 
free  and  independent  Icelanders.  Their  arctic  isle  was  not  warmed  by  a 
Grecian  sun,  but  their  hearts  ^owed  with  the  fire  of  freedom.  The  natural 
divisions  of  the  country  by  icebergs  and  lava  streams  insulated  the  people 
from  each  other,  and  the  inhabitants  of  each  valley  and  each  hamlet  formed, 
as  it  were,  an  independent  community.  These  were  again  reunited  in  the 
general  national  assembly  of  the  Al-thin^,  which  mi^t  not  be  unaptly  likened 
to  the  Amphictyonic  council  or  Olympic  games,  woeite  all  the  tribes  of  the 
nation  convened  to  offer  the  common  rit^  of  their  reli^on,  to  dedde  tlMir 
mutual  differences,  and  to  listen  to  the  lays  of  tiie  skald,  iraich  commonomted 
the  exploits  of  their  ancestors.  Tlieir  pastoral  life  was  diversified  by  the  occur 
pation  of  fishing.  Like  the  Greeks,  too,  the  sea  was  their  element,  but  even 
their  shortest  voya^  bore  them  much  further  from  their  native  shores  than 
the  boasted  expedition  of  the  Araonauts.  Ilieir  familiarity  with  the  perils 
ci  the  ocean  and  with  the  diveraned  manners  and  customs  of  foreign  lands 
stamped  their  national  character  with  bold  and  original  features,  which 
distinguished  them  from  every  other  people.  Tbe  countries  from  which  this 
brani£  of  the  great  northern  family  naa  migrated  were  marked  by  equally 
striking  moral  and  physical  peculiarities. 

The  wild  beauty  of  the  northern  scenery  struck  the  poetic  soul  of  Alfieri, 
as  it  must  that  of  every  other  traveller  of  g|enius  and  sensibility.  He  was 
moved  by  the  magnificent  splendour  of  its  winter  nights,  and,  above  all,  by 
the  rapid  transition  from  the  rudeness  of  that  season  to  the  mild  bloom  of 
q>rmff. 

This  and  the  other  distinctive  qualities  of  the  northern  dimate  and  modes 
of  life  act  powerfully  on  the  being  of  man;  and,  as  has  been  beautifully 
observed  by  the  distinguished  living  historian  of  Sweden,  ''draw  the  attention 
of  man  to  nature,  and  create  a  closer  relation  to  her  and  to  her  mysteries. 
To  this  cause  may  also  be  attributed  that  peculiarly  deep  aiid  comprehensive 
perception  of  nature  which  forms  a  fundamental  principte  in  distinguished 
northern  minds  —  a  tendency  which,  even  in  the  earhest  mythdo^  and 
poetry  of  the  North,  expresses  itself  by  dark  images  and  tones,  and  m  later 
times,  purified  by  cultivation,  has  been  principaUy  developed  in  sciences  and 
art." 

The  Sagas;   The  Elder  Edda 

TTie  ancient  literature  of  the  North  was  not  confined  to  the  poetical  art. 
The  skald  recited  the  praises  of  kings  and  heroes  in  verse^hilst  the  Saga-man 
recalled  the  memory  of  the  past  in  prose  narratives,  llie  talent  for  story- 
telling, as  well  as  that  of  poetical  invention,  was  cultivated  and  highly 
improved  by  practice.  The  prince's  hall,  the  assembly  of  the  people,  the 
solemn  feasts  of  sacrifice,  all  presented  occasions  for  the  exercise  of  this  d^lght- 
ful  art.  The  memory  of  past  transactions  was  thus  handed  down  from  age 
to  age  in  an  imbroken  chain  of  tradition,  and  the  ancient  songs  and  sagas 
were  preserved  until  the  introduction  of  book-writing  gave  them  a  fixed  imd 
durable  record.  A  young  Icelander,  Thorstein  Frode,  was  entertained  at  the 
court  of  Harold  Hardrada,  as  a  sa^man  or  story-teller,  and  often  amused 
the  king  and  his  courtiers  in  this  manner.  As  the  great  Yule  festival,  or 
Christmas,  approached,  the  king,  observing  him  to  b^x>me  serious  and  melan- 
choly, apprenended  that  his  stock  of  stories  might  be  nearly  exhausted.  On 
being  asked  the  question,  Thorstein  confessed  that  he  had  indeed  but  a  sin^ 
story  left,  and  that  one  he  did  not  like  to  tell,  because  it  related  to  the  deeds 
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of  the  kiD£  himself  in  foreign  lands.  Being  encouraged  bv  Harold,  he  at  last 
narrated  the  story  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  ibe  king,  who  asked  him  where 
he  had  learned  it.  Thorstein  answered  that  he  had  been  in  the  constant  habit 
of  attending  the  Al-thing,  or  annual  national  assembly  of  Iceland,  where  he  had 
heard  different  parts  of  this  saga  at  different  times,  until  he  had  firmly 
imprinted  it  on  nis  memory.  The  original  narrator  was  one  Haldor,  an  Ice- 
lander who  had  accompanied  King  Harold  in  all  his  travels  and  expe- 
ditions to  Russia,  Greece,  Asia,  Sicuy,  and  Palestine,  and  on  his  return  to 
his  native  isle  had  spread  the  fame  of  the  king's  achievements  among  his 
coimtrymen. 

These  recitations  were  embellished  with  poetical  extracts  from  the  "  works" 
of  different  skalds,  if  such  an  expression  may  be  used  for  Uterary  compositions 
before  the  art  of  book-writing  was  known,  and  quoted  by  the  narrator  as  apt 
to  the  purpose  of  illuminating  some  remarkable  passage  in  the  life  and  exploits 
of  the  hero  whose  adventures  he  was  relating.  Story  and  song  were  thus 
united,  and  the  memory  was  strengthened  by  this  constant  cultivation,  so  as 
to  be  the  safe  depository  of  the  national  histonr  and  poetry.  A  striking 
example  of  the  dep-ee  to  which  this  faculty  was  cmtivated  is  given  in  the  saga 
of  a  famous  Icelandic  skald,  who  sang  before  King  Harold  Sigurdson  sixty 
different  lays  in  one  evening,  and,  bein^  asked  if  he  knew  any  more,  declared 
that  these  were  only  the  half  of  what  he  could  sing. 

The  power  of  oral  tradition,  in  thus  transmitting,  through  a  succession  of 
ages,  poetical  or  prose  compositions  of  considerable  length,  majr  appear  ahnost 
incredible  to  civilised  nations  accustomed  to  the  art  of  writing.  But  it  is 
well  known  that,  even  after  the  Homeric  poems  had  been  reduced  to  writing, 
the  rhapsodists  who  had  been  accustomed  to  recite  them  could  readily  repeat 
any  passage  desired;  and  we  have,  in  our  own  times,  among  the  Servians, 
Calmucks,  and  other  barbarous  and  semi-barbarous  nations,  examples  of 
heroic  and  popular  poems  of  gjeat  length  thus  preserved  and  handed  down  to 
posterity.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  where  there  is  a  perpetual  order  of 
men  whose  exclusive  emplo3niient  it  is  to  learn  and  repeat,  whose  faculty  of 
memory  is  thus  improved  and  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection, 
and  who  are  relied  upon  as  historiographers  to  preserve  the  national  annals. 
The  interesting  scene  presented  to  this  day  in  every  Icelandic  family,  in  the 
long  nights  of  winter,  is  a  living  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  ancient  custom. 
No  sooner  does  the  day  close,  t£in  the  whole  patriarchal  family,  domestics  and 
all,  are  seated  on  theu:  couches  in  the  principal  apartment,  from  the  ceiling 
of  which  the  reading  and  working  lamp  is  suspended;  and  one  of  the  family 
selected  for  that  purpose,  takes  his  seat  near  the  lamp,  and  be^ns  to  read 
some  favourite  saga,  or  it  may  be  the  works  of  Klopstock  and  Milton  (for  these 
have  been  translated  into  Icelandic),  whilst  all  the  rest  attentively  listen,  and 
are  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  their  respective  occupations.  From  the 
scarcity  of  printed  books  m  this  poor  and  sequestered  country,  in  some  fam- 
ilies the  sagas  are  recited  by  those  who  have  committed  them  to  memory, 
and  there  are  still  instances  of  itinerant  orators  of  this  sort,  who  gain  a  liveli- 
hood during  the  winter  by  going  about  from  house  to  house  repeating  the 
stories  they  have  thus  learned  by  heart. 

About  two  centuries  and  a  half  after  the  first  settlement  of  Iceland  by  the 
Norw^^ns,  the  learned  men  of  that  remote  island  begEin  to  collect  and  reduce 
to  writinjg  these  traditional  poems  and  histories.  Saemund  Si^ussen,  an 
ecclesiastic,  who  was  bom  in  Iceland  in  1056,  and  pursued  his  classical  studies 
in  the  imiversities  of  Germany  and  France,  first  collected  and  arranged  the 
book  of  songs  relating  to  the  mythology  and  history  of  the  ancient  North 
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which  is  called  the  poetic,  or  elder  Edda.  Various  and  contradictory  opinions 
have  been  maintained  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  collection  was  made  by 
Ssemund,  who  first  gave  it  to  the  world.  Some  suppose  that  he  merely 
gathered  together  the  runic  manuscripts  of  the  different  poems,  and  trans- 
scribed  them  in  Latin  characters.  Others  maintain  that  he  took  them  from 
the  mouths  of  different  skalds,  living  in  his  day,  and  first  reduced  them  to 
writing,  they  having  been  previously  preserved  and  handed  down  by  oral 
tradition  merely.  But  the  most  probable  conjecture  seems  to  be  that  he 
collected  some  of  this  fragmentary  poetry  from  contemporary  skalds  and  other 
parts  from  manuscripts  written  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  and 
Latin  letters  into  Iceland,  which  have  since  been  lost,  and  merely  added  one 
son^  of  his  own  composition,  the  Sdlar  Ljdd,  or  Carmen-Solare,  of  a  moral  and 
Christian  religious  tendency,  so  as  thereby  to  consecrate  and  leaven,  as  it 
were,  the  whole  mass  of  paganism. 

He  thus  performed  for  these  ancientpoems  the  same  office  which,  according 
to  the  theory  proposed  by  Wolf  and  Heyne,  was  performed  by  the  ancient 
Greek  rhapsodist  (whoever  he  was)  who  first  collected  and  arranged  the  songs 
of  his  predecessors,  and  reduced  them  to  one  continuous  poem,  which  bears 
the  name  of  Homer's  Iliad.  It  should,  however,  be  observed  that  the  different 
lays  contained  in  Ssemund's  Edda  are  not,  in  general,  connected  as  one  con- 
tinuous poem  in  point  of  subject  and  composition,  out  consist  of  different 
pieces  of  ancient  fragmentary  poetry,  relating  to  the  characters  and  exploits 
of  the  northern  deities  and  heroes.  There  is  abimdant  internal  evidence  that 
the  work,  with  the  exception  just  mentioned,  was  not  of  his  own  composition 
or  that  of  any  other  Christian  writer;  and  that  the  poems  contained  in  it 
could  not  have  been  collected  by  him,  or  by  SLuyhody  else,  from  runic  manu- 
scripts, will  be  evident  from  the  following  considerations. 

The  runic  alphabet  consists  properly  of  sixteen  letters,  which  are  Phceni- 
cian  in  their  origin.  The  northern  traditions,  sagas,  and  songs  attribute  their 
introduction  to  Odin.  They  were  probably  brought  by  him  into  Scandinavia, 
but  they  have  no  resemblance  to  any  of  the  alpnabets  of  central  Asia.  All 
the  ancient  inscriptions  to  be  found  on  the  rocks  and  stone  monuments  in  the 
countries  of  the  North,  and  which  exist  in  the  greatest  number  near  old 
Sigtuna  and  Upsala,  in  Sweden,  the  former  the  residence  of  Odin,  and  the  latter 
of  his  successors,  and  the  principal  seat  of  the  superstition  introduced  by  him, 
are  wTitten  in  the  Icelandic  or  ancient  Scandinavian  language,  but  in  runic 
characters.  Saxo  Grammaticus,  who  wrote  in  the  twelfth  century,  asserts 
that  the  ancient  Danes  engraved  verses  upon  rocks  and  stones,  containing 
accounts  of  the  exploits  of  their  ancestors.  But  he  does  not  pretend  to  cite 
any  runic  inscriptions  of  the  sort;  and  though  he  speaks  of  the  rock  on  which 
King  Harold  Hildetand  had  caused  the  achievements  of  his  heroic  father  to 
be  inscribed,  he  admits  that  when  Valdemar  I  endeavoured  to  copy  this  lapi- 
dary inscription  it  was  found  for  the  most  part  effaced  and  illegible. 

It  is  probable  that  the  zeal  of  the  first  converts  to  Christianity  was 
employed  in  destroying  these  monuments,  which  they  considered  ratner  as 
the  works  of  the  demon  than  as  contributing  to  illustrate  the  exploits  of  their 
pagan  ancestors,  whose  fame  was  far  from  being  held  in  honour  by  them. 
The  runic  characters  were  also  used  for  inscriptions  on  arms,  trinkets,  amulets, 
utensils,  and  buildings,  and  occasionally  on  the  bark  of  trees  or  wooden  tablets 
for  the  purpose  of  memorials  or  epistolary  correspondence.  Thus  Venantius 
Fortunatus,  a  Latin  poet  of  the  sixth  century,  asks  his  friend  Flavins,  if  he  is 
tired  of  the  Latin,  to  write  him  in  Hebrew,  Persian,  Greek,  or  even  runic 
characters. 
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BcuiHira  frascineis  pingcUur  Runa  t(ibell%8, 
Quodque  papyrus  <nt,  virpUa plana  valet; 
Pagina  vel  redeat  persertpta  dolcUik  eharia, 
Qwd  relegi  poterit,  fruetus  amantis  erit. 

And  the  biographer  of  St.  Anskar,  the  ^at  apostle  of  the  North,  speaks 
of  a  letter  written  in  the  ninth  century  in  runic  characters,  by  a  king  of  Sweden, 
to  the  emperor  Louis  le  D^bonnaire.  These  characters  were  also  used  for  pur- 
poses connected  with  the  pretended  art  of  magic,  and  their  efficacy  in  this 
respect  is  inculcated  by  Odin  in  several  passages  of  the  fragmentary  poetry 
collected  by  Saemund.  Saxo  Grammaticus  speaks  of  magical  songs  carved 
on  wooden  tablets,  and  in  the  saga  of  the  famous  skald  and  hero  Egill  it  is 
related  how  he  was  so  deeply  afflicted  by  the  death  of  his  beloved  son  that  he 
resolved  to  starve  himself  to  death,  when  he  was  diverted  from  his  fatal 
purpose  by  his  daughter  pursuading  nim  to  dictate  an  ele^ac  lay  to  his  son's 
memory,  which  she  offered  to  carve  in  wood  pa  Kafle.  But  the  runic  char- 
acters were  principally  used  for  lapidary  inscriptions,  and  for  the  other  pur- 
poses already  mentioned,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  such  thing  as 
"books,"  properly  so  called,  existed  among  the  Scandinavian  nations  before 
the  introduction  of  the  religion  and  language  of  the  Roman  church.  The 
oldest  manuscript  book  in  the  runic  characters  now  existing  is  a  digest  of  the 
customary  laws  of  Skfine,  written  in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  university  of  Copenhagen.^ 
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HARTHACNUT  AND  BIAQNUS  (1035-1042  A.D.) 

By  his  father's  death,  Harthacnut,  the  heir  of  Denmark,  was  eaually  so  of 
England;  and  he  was  preparing  to  pass  over  into  that  kingdom  mien  mtelli- 
gence  reached  him  of  Harold's  usurpation.  But  that  usurpation  was  not 
sudden,  nor  complete;  and  had  he  hastened  with  a  few  thousand  followers 
to  claim  the  crown,  he  would  have  triumphed.  But  he  had  little  energy  of 
character;  and  while  he  remained  irresolute,  the  period  favourable  for  his 
hopes  passed  away.  Fortunately  Harold's  reign  was  short;  and  in  1040  he 
was  called  by  the  English  themselves  to  ascend  the  throne.  On  his  arrival  he 
committed  an  act  of  impotent  vengeance  against  the  memory  of  his  brother, 
whase  bones  he  caused  to  be  disinterred  and  cast  into  the  Thames.  They 
were,  however,  reburied. 

In  his  government  of  England,  Harthacnut  seems  to  have  committed  only 
one  reprehensible  act,  and  for  that  he  had  provocation.  A  tax  levied  for  the 
support  of  the  Danish  soldiery  was  condemned  by  the  English,  and  at  Wor- 
cester resisted  by  the  murder  of  the  two  collectors.  To  vindicate  his  authority, 
he  resorted  to  severe  measures.    The  ringleaders  were  executed,  the  city 

Eillaged  and  partly  burned.  In  other  respects  he  was  not  unpopular.  His 
indness  to  the  family  of  iEthelred  did  him  creat  honour.  To  Emma  he 
confided  a  share  in  the  administration;  and  to  rrince  Edward,  the  youngest 
son  of  iEthelred,  afterwards  named  the  Confessor,  whom  he  recalled  from 
Normandy,  he  gave  a  splendid  establishment.  As  he  died  without  issue,  with 
him  ended  the  Danish  dynasty  in  England. 

Of  Harthacnut's  government  in  Denmark  we  have  few  records.  He  was 
negligent  and  intemperate;   and  his  father's  memory,  more  than  his  own 
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qualities,  secured  him  on  the  throne.  His  transactions  with  Norway  deserve 
especial  consideration.  Svend,  the  son  of  Canute,  having  been  expelled  from 
that  kingdom  by  Magnus  the  Good  as  narrated  in  a  former  chapter^  took 
refu^  with  his  nearest  brother  in  Denmark,  and  died  soon  after.  If  the 
Dami^  king  was  feeble,  he  was  not  without  ambition.  He  knew  that  he 
should  succeed  to  the  English  throne;  and  as,  after  that  event,  he  should  be 
tiie  sole  heir  of  Canute's  extensive  empire,  he  urged  his  claim  to  the  crown  of 
Norway.  Finding  Magnus  too  powerful  for  him,  he  met  that  prince,  and  as 
we  have  related,  concluded  a  treaty  singular  in  its  nature  and  in  its  results 
important.  If  either  king  died  witiiout  issue,  the  other  was  to  inherit  his 
dominions.  This  convention  was  guaranteed  by  the  chief  nobles  and  pre- 
lates of  the  two  countries.  Harthacnut  did  die  without  issue,  and  the  throne 
of  Denmark  accordingly  fell  to  M^nus  (1042-1047). 

On  the  arrival  of  this  prin^  in  Denmark,  he  was  received  with  open  arms. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  saint,  witn  whose  miracles  the  North  resounded;  and  his 
own  virtues  (much  less  questionable  than  his  father's)  justified  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  happy  reign.  To  few  princes,  indeed,  can  history  accord  more  virtues 
than  to  Magnus;  yet  he  was  not  deficient  in  the  active  duties  of  his  station. 
The  Jomsburg  pirates  who  had  revolted,  and  whose  ferocity  was  the  dread  of 
the  North,  he  speedily  reduced,  and  their  capital  he  laid  in  ashes.  This  was 
a  service  both  to  the  Danes  and  the  Norwegians  for  which  they  could  not  be  too 
grateful. 

But  the  former,  influenced  by  fickleness  or  by  attachment  to  their  old  line 
of  kings,  or  by  mortification  at  receivings  a  sovereign  from  a  country  which 
they  had  twice  conquered,  soon  cast  their  eyes  on  Svend,  son  of  Jarl  Ulf  and 
of  Estrida,  sister  of  Canute  the  Great.  After  his  father's  murder,  this  prince 
had  sought  refuge  at  the  court  of  the  Swedish  king.  As  he  approached  man's 
estate,  he  grew  weary  of  inactivity,  and  having  something  to  hope  from  the 
generosity  of  Ma^us,  he  repaired  to  that  monarch  in  Norway.  He  did  not 
ask  for  any  portion  of  Canute's  vast  possessions:  he  wanted  emplo3rment 
merely  under  so  generous  a  monarch;  ana  his  request  was  immediately  granted. 
His  talents,  his  lofty  mien,  his  deportment,  and  above  all  his  skilful  flattery 
won  the  confidence  of  the  Norwegian,  who  made  him  first  minister,  and  next 
his  lieutenant  in  Denmark.  There  was  much  imprudence  in  confiding  to 
one  so  ambitious  and  so  nearly  connected  with  the  throne  a  trust  of  this 
nature;  but  juddnK  of  other  men's  hearts  b^  his  own,  Magnus  thought  that 
such  a  trust  would  forever  bind  Svend  to  his  mterests,  and  be  agreeable  to  the 
Danes.  On  the  reUcs  of  St.  Olaf  the  yoimg  prince  swore  fidelity  to  the  mon- 
arch, and  was  well  received  by  the  people.  To  deej)en  this  favourable  senti- 
ment was  his  constant  care;  and  by  his  affability,  his  attention  to  his  duties, 
and  his  liberalities,  he  completely  succeeded.  When  secure  of  their  affection, 
he  openly  revolted.  Magnus  assembled  an  armament,  proceeded  to  Den- 
mark^ defeated  and  expelled  the  usurper,  who  again  sought  refuge  at  the 
Swedish  court. 

No  sooner  was  this  enemy  vanquished,  than  another  appeared  in  the 
pagan  bands  which  occupied  dl  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  that  are  now 
comprised  in  the  Russian  monarchy.  These  men,  scarceljr  less  ferocious  than 
their  allies  the  Jomsburg  pirates,  invaded  Schleswig,  wasting  everything  with 
fire  and  sword.  Magnus  flew  to  oppose  them,  and  after  a  severe  struggle 
triumphed.  During  his  absence,  Svend  returned  from  Sweden,  reduced 
Skane,  and  passing  into  Zealand  and  Fiinen  was  again  acknowled^  by  the 
people.  Victory,  m  two  or  three  successive  actions,  still  declared  for  the 
monarch*    Yet  the  cause  of  Svend  was  not  destroyed.    In  the  assistance  of 
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the  Swedish  king,  in  the  adventurers  on  all  the  maritime  coasts  of  the  Baltic, 
and  still  more  in  the  attachment  of  the  Danes,  he  had  resources  which  even 
the  power  of  Magnus  was  not  able  wholly  to  destroy. 

A  third  enemy  now  appeared  in  Harold,  sumamed  Hardrada,  or  the  Stern, 
the  son  of  Sigurd,  and  the  half-brother  of  St.  Olaf .  If  there  be  any  truth  in 
the  ancient  sacas,  his  adventures  were  most  extraordinary.  He  was  present 
at  the  last  fatal  scene  of  Olaf  s  life ;  and  from  Norway  he  fled  to  the  court  of  the 
Russian  duke  Yaroslav,  whose  service  he  entered.  Of  Elisif,  daughter  of 
Yaroslav,  he  became  deeply  enamoured;  but.  his  suit  being  imsuccc^ul,  he 
repaired  to  Constantinople,  and  was  admitted  amongst  the  Varandan  guard 
of  the  emperors.  By  his  valour  and  his  birth  he  obtained  at  len^  the  com- 
mand of  tnat  formidable  though  small  body,  and  by  his  exploits  invested  his 
name  with  much  lustre.  Heading  an  expedition  against  the  pirates  of  the 
African  coast^  he  was  the  victor  in  several  battles,  and  the  owner  of  inmiense 
booty,  a  portion  of  which  he  sent  to  his  friends  in  Russia.  He  was  afterwards 
employed  in  Sicily,  in  Italy,  and  in  a  journey  to  the  Holy  Land.  In  all  this 
there  is  no  great  improbability ;  but  what  follows  is  too  romantic  to  be  credited : 
As  the  reward  of  his  services.  Harold  had  demanded  the  hand  of  a  princess  of 
the  imperial  family,  and  had  been  refused. 

"Those  Varangians  (Vfleringjar),"  says  Snorre,«  "who  were  in  Mikla- 
^urd,  and  received  rewards  for  their  services  during  the  war,  have  said 
since  their  return  home  to  the  North  that  they  were  told  in  Greece  by 
wise  and  grave  men  of  that  coimtry  that  Queen  Zoe  herself  wished  for 
Harold  as  her  husband,  and  that  this  in  truth  was  the  cause  of  her  resent- 
ment, and  of  his  wishing  to  leave  Miklagard,  Uiough  other  reports  were  spread 
among  the  people.  For  these  reasons  the  king  Constantme  Monomachus, 
who  i^ed  the  empire  jointiy  with  Queen  Zoe,  ordered  Harold  to  be  cast  into 
prison.  On  his  way  thither,  St.  Olaf  appeared  to  him,  and  promised  him 
protection;  and  on  that  same  street  a  cimpel  has  been  since  erected,  which 
IS  standing  at  this  day.  Here  was  Harold  imprisoned  mth  Halld6r  and  Ulfr 
his  men.  The  followmg  night  there  came  a  noble  lady,  with  two  attendants, 
who  let  down  a  cord  into  the  dungeon,  and  drew  up  the  prisoners.  TTiis  lady 
had  been  before  healed  by  St.  Olaf,  the  king,  who  revealed  to  her  that  she 
should  relieve  his  brother  from  captivity.  This  being  done,  Harold  imme- 
diately went  to  the  Varangians,  who  all  rose  up  at  his  approach  and  received 
him  with  joy.  They  seized  their  arms,  and  went  to  the  chamber  where  the 
king  slept  and  put  out  his  eyes.  The  same  same  night,  Harold  went,  with  his 
companions,  to  the  chamber  in  which  Maria  slept,  and  carried  her  away  by 
force.  They  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  place  where  the  galleys  of  the 
Varangians  were  kept,  and,  seizing  two  vessels,  rowed  into  the  Bosporus 
{Sarcidar'Sund).  When  they  came  to  the  iron  chains  which  are  drawn  across 
the  sound,  Harold  ordered  all  his  men  who  were  not  employed  in  rowing  to 
crowd  to  the  stem  with  their  baggage,  and  when  the  galleys  struck  upon  the 
chains,  to  rush  forward  to  the  prow,  so  as  to  impel  the  galleys  over  the  chains. 
The  galley  in  which  Harold  embarked  was  carried  quite  over  on  to  the  other 
side,  but  the  other  vessel  struck  upon  the  chains  and  was  lost.  Some  of  her 
crew  perished  in  the  water,  but  others  were  saved.  In  this  manner,  Harold 
escaped  from  Miklagard,  and  entered  the  Black  Sea.  where  he  set  the  virgin 
on  shore,  with  some  attendants,  to  accompany  ner  back  to  Miklaeara, 
requesting  her  to  tell  her  cousin,  Queen  Zoe,  now  Uttle  her  power  could  nave 
availed  to  prevent  his  carrying  off  the  virgin,  if  he  had  been  so  minded. 

The  anxiety  of  Harold  was  occasioned  oy  the  intelligence  that  his  nephew 
Magnus  had  ascended  the  thrones  of  Norway  and  Denmark.    Proceeding 
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through  Russia,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Yaroslav;  and  with  her  returned 
to  Norway  through  Sweden.  On  reaching  Sweden,  where  the  fame  of  his 
riches  had  preceded  him,  he  entered  into  a  league  with  Svend.  The  objects 
of  this  league  are  not  very  clearly  defined;  but  we  may  infer  that  one  of  them 
was  to  place  Harold  on  the  Norwegian,  Svend  on  the  Danish  throne.  The 
wealth  of  Harold  hired  numerous  ^venturers;  and  by  the  two  princes  the 
coasts  of  Denmark  were  ravaged. 

Again  Magnus  prepared  an  armament  to  oppose  them;  but  his  surer 
recourse  was  policy.  To  detach  the  celebrated  Varangian  chief  from  the  cause 
of  the  Dane,  he  offered  him  half  of  the  Norwegian  kingdom  (and  also  no 
doubt  the  eventual  succession),  on  the  condition  of  Harold's  allowing  in  like 
manner  a  division  of  his  treasure.  The  latter  eagerly  accepted  the  proposal; 
he  forsook  Svend,  repaired  to  Norway,  divided  the  treasiu^,  the  amoimt  of 
which  is  described  as  wonderfully  large,  and  was  admitted  to  a  share  in  the 
administration.  Contrary  to  the  usual  experience  of  rulers  so  placed  in 
r^ard  to  each  other,  they  lived  in  harmony  to  the  death  of  Magnus  in  the 
following  year.  By  this  defection,  or  rather  by  this  conversion  of  an  ally  into 
an  enemy,  Svend  was  compelled  to  retire.  But  he  had  his  partisans  in  Den- 
mark, and  Mamus,  at  his  death,  had  the  generosity  to  declare  him  his  suc- 
cessor in  that  Kingdom.  To  Harold  was  left  the  Norwegian  throne.  Thus 
the  two  adventurers  became  kings,  in  little  more  than  a  year  after  the  arrival 
of  Harold  in  the  North. 

The  surname  of  Harold  the  Good  sufficiently  establishes  his  character. 
He  was  indeed  an  admirable  king  and  a  virtuous  man.  Much  praise  is 
awarded  to  a  code  of  laws  which  he  compiled;  but  they  no  longer  exist  in 
their  original  form. 

SVEND  AND  THE  NEW  DYNASTY   (1047-1076  A.D.) 

As  with  Harthacnut  had  ended  the  ancient  male  line  of  Denmark  —  a  line 
that  traced  itself  to  Odin  —  Svend  II  may  be  called  the  foimder  of  a  new 
dynasty.  That  d3aiasty  occupied  the  throne  to  the  extinction  of  its  male  line 
in  Valdemar  IV,  when  it  was  succeeded  by  the  house  of  Oldenburg. 

Scarcely  was  Svend  invested  with  the  dignity,  when  he  foimd  an  enemy  as 

B)werful  as  Magnus,  and  less  generous,  in  Harold  Hardrada,  who  claimed  the 
anish  crown.  The  assertion  of  this  claim  led  to  many  years  of  warfare, 
ruinous  to  both  kingdoms,  but  especially  to  Denmark,  the  coasts  of  which  were 
often  ravaged.  In  general  the  acivantage  rested  with  the  Norwegian  monarch, 
who,  in  1(^,  obtained  a  great  victory  over  the  Danish  fleet  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Nissa.  With  great  difficulty  Svend  escaped  into  Zealand,  and  b^an  to 
collect  a  new  armament.  Fortimately  the  mind  of  Harold  was  now  disposed 
to  peace.  Sixteen  years  of  hostilities  had  brought  him  little  advantage;  the 
fortune  of  war  was  dubious;  and  the  Danes,  like  their  king,  were  averse  to  a 
foreign  yoke.  The  two  monarchs  met,  and  entered  into  a  treaty,  which  left 
affairs  just  as  they  had  been  at  the  death  of  Magnus. 

These  were  not  the  only  hostilities  in  which  they  were  engaged.  Both 
undertook  predatory  expeditions  to  the  English  coast;  but  they  could  obtain 
no  advantage  over  the  vigilant  and  intrepid  monarch  (William  I),  who  now 
swayed  the  sceptre  of  tlmt  kingdom.  Svend  too  had  the  mortification  to 
see  his  own  coasts  (those  of  Holstein)  ravaged  by  the  Wend  pirates,  who  laid 
both  Schleswig  and  Hamburg  in  ashes.  Before  he  could  reach  tnem  they 
retired.  Subsequently  he  was  persuaded  to  inarch  against  the  Saxons,  then 
at  war  with  the  emperor;  but  his  troops  having  no  inclination  to  exasperate 
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a  people  with  whom  they  had  long  been  on  terms  of  amity,  he  desisted  from 
the  midertaking. 

Svend  showed  much  favour  to  the  church.  He  built  many  places  of 
worship,  which  he  endowed  with  Uberality;  and  he  founded  four  new  bii^op- 
rics:  of  these  two  were  in  Sk&ne.  viz.  Limd  and  Dalby,  which  were  subse- 
quently united;  and  two  in  Jutland,  viz.  Viborg  and  Bor^um.  Yet  this 
liberality  did  not  preserve  him  from  quarrelling  with  it.  His  chief  vice  was 
incontinence.  Numerous  were  his  mistresses,  and  numerous  his  offspring: 
thirteen  sons  are  mentioned,  of  whom  five  succeeded  him;  but  the  number 
of  his  daughters  was  much  inferior;  two  only  appear  by  history.  His  Queen 
was  a  Swedish  princess  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  kindred.  When 
Adalbert,  archbishop  of  Bremen,  heard  of  the  union,  he  angrily  condemned 
it,  and  by  his  messengers  threatened  the  king  with  excommunication  if  he  did 
not  separate  from  the  princess.  The  kine  resisted,  and  even  threatened  to 
lay  Bremen  (the  legate's  residence)  in  ashes;  but  the  power  of  the  church 
was  too  great  even  K>r  him  to  resist,  and  in  the  end  he  dismissed  his  wife. 

Svend  was  a  man  of  strong  passions,  and  of  irritable  tem^rament.  In  a 
festival  which  he  gave  to  his  chief  nobles  in  the  city  of  Roeskilde,  some  of  the 
guests,  heated  by  wine,  indulged  themselves  in  imprudent  thou^  perhaps 
true  remarks  on  his  conduct.  The  following  morning  some  ofiocious  tale- 
bearers acquainted  bim  with  the  circumstance;  and  in  the  rage  of  the  moment 
he  ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death,  though  they  were  then  at  mass  in  the 
cathedral  —  that  very  cathedral  which  had  been  Uie  scene  of  his  own  father's 
murder.  When,  on  the  dav  following  this  tra^cal  event,  he  proceeded  to  the 
church,  he  was  met  by  the  bishop,  who,  elevating  the  crosier,  commanded  him 
to  retire,  and  not  to  pollute  by  his  presence  the  house  of  God  —  that  house 
which  he  had  already  desecrated  by  blood.  His  attendants  drew  their  swords, 
but  he  forbade  them  to  exercise  any  degree  of  violence  towards  a  man  who  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty  defied  even  kii^.  Retiring  mournfully  to  his  palace, 
he  assumed  the  garb  of  penance,  wept  and  prayed,  and  lamented  his  crime 
during  three  days.  He  then  presented  himself,  in  the  same  mean  appaiel, 
before  the  gates  of  the  cathedral.  The  bishop  was  in  the  midst  of  the  service; 
the  Kyrie  Eleison  had  been  chaunted,  and  the  Gloria  about  to  commence, 
when  he  was  informed  that  the  royal  penitent  was  outside  the  gates.  Leaving 
the  altar,  he  repaired  to  the  spot,  raised  the  suppliant  monarch,  and  greeted 
him  with  the  kiss  of  peace.  Bringing  him  into  the  church,  he  heard  his  con- 
fession, removed  the  excommunication,  and  allowed  him  to  join  in  the  service. 
Soon  afterwards,  in  the  same  cathedral,  the  king  made  a  public  confession  of 
his  crime,  asked  pardon  alike  of  God  and  man,  was  allowed  to  resume  his  royal 
apparel,  and  solemnly  absolved.  But  he  had  yet  to  make  satisfaction  to  the 
kindred  of  the  deceased  in  conformity  with  the  law;  and  to  mitigate  the 
canonical  penance  he  presented  one  of  his  domains  to  the  church.  This 
prelate  was  an  Anglo-Saxon  ecclesiastic,  William,  whom  the  archbishop  of 
Bremen  had  nominated  to  that  dignity,  and  who  had  previously  been  the  sec- 
retary of  Canute  the  Great.  During  the  long  period  that  he  had  governed 
the  diocese  of  Roeskilde,  he  had  won  the  esteem  of  all  men  alike  by  his  talents 
and  his  virtues.  For  the  latter  he  had  the  reputation  of  a  saint,  and  for  the 
former  that  of  a  wizard.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  honour  of  this 
apostolic  churchman  that  he  had  previously  been  the  intimate  friend  of  the 
monarch;  nor  any  to  that  of  Svend,  that  after  this  event  he  honoured  this 
bishop  more  than  he  had  done  before. 

From  this  time  to  his  death,  Svend  practised  with  much  zeal  the  observ- 
ances of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.    By  his  excessive  liberalities  he  injured 
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his  revenues;  and  by  his  austerities^  perhaps,  his  health.  A  faithful  portrait 
is  ^ven  of  him  and  of  his  people  by  one  who  knew  him  well,  Adam  of  Bremen.^ 
This  ecclesiastic,  hearing  so  much  in  favour  of  the  royal  Dane,  proceeded  to 
his  court,  and,  like  all  other  strangers,  was  graciously  received.^  "Svend," 
says  the  canon,^  "is  not  only  liberal  towards  foreigners,  but  well  versed  in 
literature;  and  he  directs  with  much  ability  the  missions  which  he  has  estab- 
lished in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  the  isles;  from  his  own  mouth  have  I  received 
most  of  the  facts  contained  in  this  history."  In  his  reim  the  P^ans  of  Bom- 
holm  were  first  converted  to  Christianity  by  bishop  Egin.  The  image  of 
Frieg,  which  they  had  been  so  lone  accustomed  to  venerate,  they  demolished 
witn  contempt.  Another  proof  of  their  sincerihr  appeared  from  their  otfer 
of  their  most  valuable  effects  to  the  bishop.  This,  imlike  most  churchmen 
of  the  age,  he  refused  to  accept;  and  advised  them  to  expend  it  in  two  noble 
ways  —  m  the  foundation  of  churches,  and  the  redemption  of  the  Christian 
captives.    "The  king,"  proceeds  Adam,^  "has  no  vice  but  incontinence." 

The  canon  speaks  of  Denmark  as  consisting  almost  wholly  of  islands. 
"Of  them  Zealand  is  the  largest  and  richest,  and  its  inhabitants  are  the  most 
warlike/'  Leidre  had  been,  but  Roeskilde  was  then  the  capital.  Next  to 
Zealand  in  importance  was  Fiinen,  which  was  very  fertile,  but  its  coasts  were 
exposed  to  the  rava^ges  of  the  pirates.  The  capital,  Odense,  was  a  large  city. 
To  cross  from  one  island  was  i)erilous,  not  only  from  the  stormy  sea  that  rolled 
between  them  but  from  the  pirates.  Jutland  had  a  barren  soil  except  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  the  only  parts  cultivated:  the  rest  of  the  coimtry  consisted 
of  forests,  marshes,  and  wastes,  and  was  hardly  passable.  The  chief  towns 
lay  near  the  narrow  bays  on  the  coast.  Skine,  always  geographically,  now 
politically  included  in  Sweden,  is  represented  as  fertile,  as  very  populous,  and 
full  of  churches.  Nowhere,  indeed,  had  Denmark  much  lack  of  these  struct- 
ures; Fiinen,  Adam  assures  us,  had  100;  Zealand,  150.  "Sk&ne  is  almost 
an  island,  and  separated  from  Gothland  by  large  forests  and  rugged  mount- 
ains. Here  is  the  city  of  Limd^  where  the  robbers  of  the  deep  laid  their 
treasures.  These  robhJers  paid  tribute  to  the  Danish  king,  on  the  condition  of 
being  allowed  to  exercise  their  vocation  ajgainst  the  barbarians."  Among 
the  Danes,  Adam  perceives  many  other  things  contrary  to  justice:  he  sees 
little  indeed  to  praise  beyond  the  custom  of  selling  into  slavery  such  women 
as  dishonoured  themselves.  So  proud  were  the  men  that  they  preferred 
death  to  stripes;  and  they  marched  to  the  place  of  execution  not  only  with 
an  imdaimted  but  with  a  triumphant  air.  Tears  and  groans  they  held  to  be 
unmanly;  and  they  mourned  neither  for  tiieir  wives  nor  for  their  dearest 
connections. 

As  Svend  left  no  legitimate  offspring,  the  only  claim  that  could  be  made 
was  from  his  numerous  Dastards.  Harold  was  the  eldest;  but  then,  as  he  was 
of  a  quiet,  gentle  nature,  he  was  not  very  agreeable  to  a  fierce  people.  On 
the  other  nand,  Knud,  the  next  brother,  had  distinguished  himself  peatly  in 
the  wars  against  the  pagans  of  Livonia.  There  was,  accordingly,  a  dispute 
when  the  statejs  assembled,  most  declaring  for  Harold,  but  aU  Skane  for 
Knud;  and  a  civil  war  must  have  been  the  result;  but  for  the  bribes  of  two 
chiefs,  who  prevailed  on  the  electors  of  that  province  to  confirm  the  choice  of 
Harold.  Alter  this  decision,  Knud  refused  to  remain  in  Denmark,  and  passed 
the  rest  of  his  brother's  life  in  his  old  occupation. 

The  short  reign  of  Harold  (1076-1080)  affords  no  materials  for  history. 
Silent,  reserved,  timid,  averse  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  even  for  the  judicial 
delinquencies,  he  was  little  esteemed.  Yet  few  periods  were  more  happy  than 
that  which  witnessed  his  administration.    He  made  new  laws,  which  have 
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been  praLsed  and  condemned.  According  to  Saxo.  whose  means  of  informa- 
tion connot  be  disputed,  he  abolii^ed  the  judicial  combat^  and  substituted 
pur^tion  by  oath  —  a  chan^  which  led  to  frequent  perjury.  But  if  the 
testmiony  of  Elnoth  be  admissible,  he  enacted  other  laws  which  were  long 
^ued  by  the  people  —  so  valued  that  tihey  made  every  new  monarch  swear 
to  observe  tiiem.* 

THE  CHURCH  UNDER  KNUD  THE  SAINT 

After  the  death  of  Harold  (1080)  his  brother  Enud  the  Saint  succeeded 
him  without  opposition.  Although  he  possessed  many  fine  qualities,  he  was 
beloved  neither  by  the  pe<Jple  nor  the  nobles,  and  from  the  venr  beginning  of 
his  reign  had  difficulties  with  the  inhabitants  of  Halland  and  Sk&ne  because 
they  refused  to  respond  to  the  numerous  statute  duties  he  imposed  upon  them. 
But  he  knew  how  to  bring  them  to  obedience  by  threatening  to  exclude  them, 
some  from  the  great  oak  forests  where  their  pigs  found  food,  others  from  the 
Soimd  fishing  groimds;  for  he  claimed  that  the  forests  and  pasturing  grounds, 
the  gulfs  and  straits  belonged  to  the  king.  Although  Chnstianity  had  long 
been  established  in  Denmark,  many  of  the  people  still  practised  piracy, 
especially  in  isolated  localities.  A  remarkable  type  of  corsair  was  the  pow- 
erful chief  Egil-Ragnarsen  of  Bomhohn^  usually  called  Blod-E^,  because 
in  the  heat  of  battle  he  quenched  his  thirst  with  the  blood  of  the  wounded. 
Knud  the  Saint,  who  was  now  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  this  barbarous 
practice  of  piracy,  had  warned  Egil  several  times;  and  as  the  latter  was  not 
willing  to  give  up  his  old  habits,  the  king  went  to  Bomhohn,  seized  Egil, 
and  hanged  him. 

Tliis  severity,  while  just,  greatly  incensed  that  portion  of  the  people 
which  was  still  animated  by  the  spirit  of  paganism,  and  could  not  see  anything 
wron^  in  piracy  —  but  especially  Egil's  numerous  and  powerful  friends  and 
relatives  b^me  sworn  enemies  of  the  king.  Enud's  efforts  tended  principally 
to  soften  the  manners  of  the  Danes  and  to  spread  order  and  a  higher  civilisa- 
tion throughout  Denmark.  He  also  showed  much  concern  towards  foreigners 
who  made  homes  in  the  kingdom,  and  worked  zealously  to  suppress  slavery, 
which  was  a  relic  of  paganism.    The  cessation  of  the  piracy,  which  had 

Erovided  the  country  with  slaves,  paved  the  way  for  the  abolition  of  slavery; 
ut  this  happy  result  was  due  above  everything  else  to  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  taught  the  equalitv  of  men,  and  the  more  the  Christian  spirit 
filtered  down  through  the  people  the  more  it  obliterated  their  degrading 
heritage  of  paganism. 

While  Knud  was  at  loggerheads  with  the  people  and  the  chiefs  because  he 
found  himself  compelled  to  restrain  the  ancient  Uberties  of  the  one  and  to  bring 
the  license  of  the  others  within  the  limits  of  order,  he  upheld  with  all  his 
might  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  and  sought  in  them  a  support  against  the 
other  classes.  He  was  himself  of  a  very  pious  nature,  rigidly  observing  days 
of  abstinence,  fasting  frequently,  and  devoting  himself  to  severe  exercises  of 
penance;  sometimes  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  undergo  flagellation  from  his 
chaplains. 

He  gave  proof  of  a  royal  generosity  with  regard  to  the  poor,  the  churches, 
and  the  priests,  and  it  was  the  magnificent  cathedral  biult  in  his  reign  that 
received  the  greatest  marks  of  this.  In  the  epoch  when  the  church  was 
governed  by  the  energetic  Gregory  VII,  she  attained  throughout  Europe  a 
high  degree  of  power,  not  only  spiritual  but  temporal  as  well,  before  wmch 
people  and  kings  were  compelled  to  bow.    In  Denmark,  tne  clergy  had 
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struggled  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  before  they  were  even  tolerated, 
but  their  strength  and  power  increased  rapidly  when  Christianity  was  univer- 
sally established,  and  tneir  pretention  to  enjoy  in  the  North  the  same  privi- 
leges as  in  the  rest  of  Europe  seemed  to  be  equally  just  and  natural,  in  the 
midst  of  the  license  which  prevailed  during  the  centuries  of  barbarism,  the 
people  felt  the  need  of  some  protection  against  arbitrary  j>ower  and  threw 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  church,  which  upheld  justice  against  force 
and  gave  the  oppressed  a  refuge  against  the  persecutions  of  violence.  Through 
auricular  confession  the  clergy  became  masters  of  the  conscience,  and  by 
excluding  recalcitrants  from  divine  service  and  from  the  communion  they 
had  a  means  of  coercion  which  was  especially  efficacious  in  an  age  of 
devotion. 

Generosity  towards  the  church  and  respect  for  the  clergy  became  articles 
of  faith,  and  were  considered  the  highest  mark  of  piety,  even  as  disobedience 
to  the  clerical  orders  was  the  greatest  sin.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  people  and  kings  rivalled  one  another  in  generosity  towards 
the  church  and  her  religious  establishments,  and  showered  on  them  privileges 
which  brought  them  at  the  same  time  riches  and  consideration.  Thus 
favoured  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  force  of  circumstances,  the  church 
obtained  a  degree  of  pre-eminence  over  the  state  which  worked  for  good  as 
Ions  as  the  latter  remained  in  a  low  state  of  development,  and  had  power 
neither  to  protect  civilisation  nor  maintain  the  law,  but  which  became  harm- 
ful as  soon  as  the  state  could  stand  by  itself. 

Svend  Estridsen  raised  the  power  of  the  church  upon  the  foundations 
laid  by  Canute  the  Great,  but  under  Knud  the  Saint  the  theocracy  attained 
the  apogee  of  its  development,  it  made  the  clergy  the  first  order  of  the  state 
by  giving  bishops  the  rank  of  the  greatest  lords,  dukes,  and  lay  princes; 
it  exempted  ecclesiastics  from  the  reach  of  ordinary  jurisdiction  in  religious 
matters,  and  under  King  Niels  the  privilege  was  further  extended  to  include 
every  cause,  so  that  in  no  event  could  the  clergy  be  cited  before  a  secular 
tribimal;  and  even  at  a  later  period  la3niien  were  amenable  to  clerical  juris- 
diction in  certain  pretended  ecclesiastical  matters,  such  as  adultery,  perjury, 
usury,  etc.  The  ecclesiastics  obtained,  moreover,  the  right  of  "forfeit  for 
condemnations  pronounced  within  their  jurisdiction,  a  most  important  source 
of  revenue  in  an  age  where  the  majority  of  punishments  consisted  in  pecu- 
niary reparation.  Finally  Knud  tried  to  introduce  the  tithe  system  —  one 
third  of  the  revenue  thus  obtained  to  go  to  the  bishop,  one  third  to  the  parish 
priest,  and  the  remainder  to  the  maintenance  of  the  church  and  the  needs 
of  public  worship;  but  this  experiment  failed  on  accoimt  of  the  open  resist- 
ance the  people  opposed  to  so  onerous  an  innovation,  and  it  finally  cost  the 
king  his  life. 

In  the  impoverished  coimtry  of  Wendsyssel.  north  of  Limf  jord,  open  rebel- 
lion broke  out  and  spread  quickly  over  the  wnole  of  Jutland.  Knud  fled  to 
Fiinen,  but  the  insurgents  pursued  and  overtook  him  at  Odense,  where  he 
shut  himself  up  in  the  church  of  St.  Alban  witii  the  men  who  had  remained 
faithful  to  him.  Knud  would  make  no  resistance  and  threw  himself  in  prayer 
before  the  altar,  but  his  brothers,  Eric  and  Benedict,  defended  him  with  the 
most  splendid  bravery.  The  rebels  attacked  the  sanctuary  crying,  "Where 
is  Knud  the  Accursed?  Let  him  show  himself.  Where  is  he  hiding?  He 
has  betrayed  the  Danes  long  enough,  and  it  must  cease."  Others  exclaimed 
in  meting  out  blows  to  the  king's  defenders,  "Take  this  for  my  cow.  King 
Knud;  take  this  for  my  ox;  take  this  for  my  horse."  They  finally  broke 
into  the  sanctuary.    luiud  the  Saint  was  assassinated  before  the  altar, 
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Benedict  perished  in  the  fight,  but  Eric  fought  his  way  out  through  the 
assdlants  (1086). 

Knud  the  Samt  is  the  sole  Danish  king  to  meet  death  in  a  general  uprising. 
He  was  the  victim  of  resistance  to  a  new  order  of  things  that  was  banning 
to  creep  into  Denmark,  but  which  he  attempted  to  make  prevail  with  too 
much  violence  and  thoughtless  zeal.  After  Knud's  death,  an  embassy  was 
sent  to  Flanders  to  bring  back  Olaf  [the  brother  of  Knud,  whom  the  latter 
had  sent  thither  in  chains  as  a  punishment  for  exciting  a  rebellion  aeainst  him] 
but  he  was  not  set  at  liberty  imtil  his  brother  Niels  was  sent  as  a  hostage  in 
pledge  for  10,000  silver  marks  of  ransom,  which  could  not  be  furnished  just 
at  the  moment. 

Olaf  reigned  nine  years,  but  his  reign  is  only  noteworthjr  for  a  ffreat  famine, 
whence  came  his  surname  of  '*  Hunger."  Although  scarcity  and  high  prices 
prevailed  over  all  Europe  at  the  time,  the  clergy  md  not  fail  to  represent  the 
calamity  as  a  divine  pimishment  for  the  murder  of  Saint  Knud.  The  same 
rumours  of  miracles  at  his  tomb  began  to  be  circulated,  but  it  took  a  long 
time  to  make  the  people  believe  in  tne  sanctity  of  this  detested  king. 

THE  GUILDS 

The  canonisation  of  Saint  Knud  had  important  consequences  in  givine 
rise  to  the  foundation  of  brotherhoods  or  guilds,  founded  in  his  honour  and 
placed  imder  his  protection.  Thev  were  institutions  whose  object  was 
mutual  assistance  in  misery  and  in  danger,  common  defence,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  order  and  morality  in  an  age  of  license.  These  brotherhoods  were 
composed  of  men  and  women,  and  governed  by  elders  (olderm^end)  accord- 
ing to  the  Skraa  or  particular  statutes  which  the  members  engaged  them- 
selves by  oath  to  observe;  and  these  laws  had  without  any  doubt  their 
origin  in  the  frequent  social  reimions  or  guilds  of  anti(iuity..  That  explams 
the  identity  of  the  name,  as  well  as  the  custom,  practised  also  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  later  guilds,  of  coining  together  for  purposes  of  banqueting  and 
amusement.  But  it  was  onlv  through  the  mfluence  of  Christiamtv  that  the 
guilds  assumed  their  special  character  of  half  religious  and  half  worldly 
associations. 

The  oldest  guilds  existed  merely  for  religious  purposes — such  assaying 
prayers  and  holding  services,  subscribing  donations  to  churches  and  mon- 
asteries, helping  the  poor  and  the  pilgrims,  or  nursing  the  sick.  But  on 
account  of  the  necessities  and  requirements  of  the  age,  brotherhoods  were 
soon  formed  which  held  in  view  also  the  material  welfare  and  safety  of  their 
members.  Although  of  a  more  worldly  nature,  these  societies,  nevertheless, 
always  kept  their  religious  character,  and  continued  to  hold  relations  with 
the  church;  they  were  under  the  protection  of  a  saint  whose  name  they 
took;  at  the  death  of  a  brother  the  members  kept  vigil,  that  is  to  say  they 
passed  the  night  in  singing  h)rmns  and  saying  prayers;  masses  were  said  for 
the  repose  of  the  dead  man's  soul;  and  the  members  were  constantly  making 
offerings,  especially  tapers,  to  the  church  dedicated  to  the  patron  saint  of 
the  brotherhood.  Guilds  may  have  been  introduced  into  Denmark  at  the 
time  of  the  country's  union  with  England  —  one  of  the  oldest  homes  of  these 
associations;  but  it  is  also  quite  possible  that  they  arose  spontaneously  from 
circumstances  and  necessities  similar  to  those  which  develop^  the  guilds 
elsewhere:  in  any  case,  it  cannot  be  shown  with  certainty  that  guilds  existed 
in  Denmark  before  the  canonisation  of  Saint  Knud. 

The  secular  guilds  mstituted  on  this  occasion  —  and  which  are  called 
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royal  because  they  were  dedicated  to  Saint  Knud,  and  later  to  Duke  Knud 
Lavart  and  King  Eric  Plovpenning,  who,  without  being  canonised  was  hon- 
oured in  Denmark  as  one  of  the  blessed — soon  became  famous  and  spread 
rapidly.  Their  distinguishing  feature  was  the  protection  their  members 
promised  one  to  the  others.  When  a  brother  was  killed  by  a  non-member  it 
became  the  members'  duty  to  force  the  murderer  to  pav  the  price  of  blood; 
and  if  he  refused  he  became  the  object  of  the  brotherhood's  vengeance,  against 
which  he  could  preserve  neither  power  nor  rank:  and  so  inevitable  was  this 
that  even  a  king  (Niels)  was  imable  to  escape  it.  The  guild  exercised  exten- 
sive jurisdiction  over  its  members,  and  differences  which  arose  among  the 
latter  were  settled  by  its  own  tribunal.  When,  on  the  contrary,  a  member  was 
dragged  by  a  non-member  into  the  ordinary  courts,  his  brothers  were  bound 
to  appear  with  him,  and  to  sustain  him  with  their  oath  and  their  testimony, 
which  latter  was  so  respected  that  the  word  of  one  was  worth  that  of  three 
others.  The  danger  which  might  thus  result  to  justice  in  general  was  in  part 
attenuated  by  the  fact  that  the  brotherhoods  admitted  none  but  persons  of 
good  character,  and  expelled  all  who  were  guilty  of  dishonourable  actions. 
By  these  regulations,  and  by  the  discipline  and  order  which  ruled  in  the 
assemblies,  the  guilds  exercised  in  that  barbaric  f^e  a  beneficial  influence, 
and  served  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  morality  as  long  as  they  themselves 
retained  their  primitive  purity. 

While  not  enjoying  quite  the  same  privileges  as  the  royal  ones,  the  petty 
guilds  were  nevertheless  extremely  important.  They  were  composed  of 
artisans  and  merchants,  who  met  at  certain  times  in  a  specified  place  to  eat, 
drink,  and  consider  their  common  interests.  Each  member  had  to  pay  a 
share  of  the  expense  incurred  in  the  festivals,  and  as  their  cost  was  somewhat 
high,  only  the  most  afliuent  and  prominent  burghers  could  belong  to  them. 
Although  these  petty  ^ilds  did  not  have  so  extended  a  jurisdiction  as  the 
royal  ones,  yet  tne  maiority  of  disputes  concerning  trade  and  industry  were 
judged  by  the  tribunal  of  the  corporation  before  being  taken  into  the  ordi- 
nary courts.  Those  guilds  known  as  the  Calendars^  because  their  members 
met  on  the  first  day  of  every  month  (Kalends),  were  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  priests,  and  other  ecclesiastics,  and  only  concerned  themselves  with 
religious  questions. 

The  character  and  organisation  of  the  guilds  will  become  still  clearer  if 
we  cite  the  most  important  articles  of  their  rules.  "  If  a  member  causes  the 
death  of  one  of  his  fellow  members,  he  shall  pay  40  marks  to  his  victim's 
heirs,  or  be  excluded  from  the  brotherhood  as  a  felon.  If  on  the  other  hand 
a  member  of  the  guild  kill  a  non-member,  1  brethren,  if  they  be  present^ 
shall  aid  in  saving  their  fellow's  life;  if  it  1  ipen  on  the  sea  they  shall  pro- 
cure him  a  ship  with  oars,  an  instrument  for  lingt  a  steel  and  fiint,  aiad  ac 
axe;  after  that  he  must  defend  himself  e  can*    If  he  has  need  c ' 

horse  they  shall  accompany  him  to  the       luns  grounds  and  procure  for 
free  a  horse  for  one  day  and  one  night.         :  bers  who  have  witnessed^ 
killing  of  a  fellow  without  going  to  his  (    e     &  are  expelled  from 
as  felons. 

"  If  a  member  lose  his  money  a  collection  shall  be  taken  for  lus 
the  next  banquet,  and  each  of  his  canfrh      shall  give  what 
right.    Each  member  shall  give  three  piec     oi  money  to   *    ^ 
house  has  been  burned,  or  whose  ship  has  oeen  wrecked,  i 
set  out  on  a  pilgrimage.    Members  shall  not  i  y  to  do  e^ 
act  or  conduct  whether  in  competition  or  any  other  faahic 
watch  two  by  two  at  the  bedside  of  a  sick  co  iirade  whc 
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aid,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so  until  he  is  well.  At  a  member's  death  four 
comrades  shall  guard  the  corpse,  and  all  share  the  funeral  expenses,  accom- 
pany the  body  and  bear  it  to  the  tomb." 

There  are  numberless  other  regulations  with  the  object  of  preventing 
insults,  quarrels,  drunkenness,  and  other  unpleasantnesses  that  would  dis- 
turb the  meeting.  The  oldest  guilds  mentioned  are  those  of  Gkiense, 
Schleswig,  Ribe,  Flensburg,  Malmd,  Lund,  and  Skanor;  but  they  were  soon 
to  be  found  in  every  town  of  the  kingdom.  Their  relation  with  the  church, 
and  the  need  of  protection  a^iinst  the  rampant  license  and  immorality, 
faciUtated  their  extension.  When  social  order  was  established  and  laws 
were  better  respected,  the  guilds  became  not  only  superlSous  but  positively 
harmful,  in  their  quality  of  little  states  within  the  state.  To  whicn  it  must 
be  added  that  they  slowly  de^nerated  and  became  centres  of  quarrels, 
drunkenness,  debauchery,  and  all  sorts  of  violence — the  verjr  things  which 
it  had  ori^ally  been  their  object  to  prevent.  And  so  the  kmgs  were  com- 
pelled gradually  to  reduce  and  suppress  them;  Valdemar  Atterdag  and  his 
daughter  Margaret  worked  to  this  end  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  then:  successors  pursued  the  same  aim.  The  Reformation,  which 
abolished  the  cult  of  saints  and  masses  for  the  dead,  accomplished  the  com- 
plete dissolution  of  the  guilds,  which  transformed  themselves  into  simple 
corporations,  armourers'  companies,  fire  insurance  companies,  etc. 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  BOURGEOISIB 

The  guilds  were  a  powerful  element  in  the  development  of  the  burgher 
class,  m  that  they  taught  the  burghers  self-respect,  and  awoke  them  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  own  strength,  and  showed  them  how  to  unite  in  common 
efforts  to  defend  their  rights.  Although  there  had  been  since  ancient  times, 
various  towns,  not  without  importance,  yet  their  number  was  not  great,  ana 
the  origin  of  the  majority  of  Danish  towns  may  be  assigned  to  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries.  Commerce  and  the  trades  made  considerable  pro- 
gress; new  sources  of  industry  were  opened  up  and  the  population  of  the 
towns  began  to  be  differentiated  more  and  more  from  that  of  the  country,  by 
its  occupations,  its  manner  of  life,  and  its  organisation.  The  majority  of  the 
towns  situated  on  the  sea  or  inland  waters  took  their  origin  from  fortresses, 
built  here  and  there  on  the  coast  for  protection  against  pirates  and  as  shelters 
during  the  winter  to  the  ships  drawn  up  on  the  sands.  Merchants  and  fish- 
ermen, artisans  and  labourers,  established  themselves  in  proximity  to  these 
secure  places,  where  there  was,  besides,  a  chance  of  profit;  others  were  con- 
stantly coming  in,  until  a  whole  town  was  formed  whose  origin  is  revealed  by 
the  termination  ''  borg"  like  Aalborg,  Vordingborg,  Faaborg,  etc.,  and  their 
inhabitants  were  called  boraere  (burghers).  A  sufficiently  laiige  number  of 
towns  owe  their  origin  to  the  foundation  of  monasteries  and  other  religious 
institutions. 

The  construction  of  these  edifices  drew  thither  a  crowd  of  masons,  car- 
penters, and  smiths,  who  established  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  with 
their  families;  where  they  were  soon  joined  by  others  in  the  hope  of  sharing 
in  the  work  and  the  profit  always  to  be  found  around  the  rich  religious 
establishments.  In  this  manner  were  bom  the  towns  of  Nestved,  Soro. 
Pnesto,  Maribo,  Mariager,  Nykiobing,  on  the  island  of  Mors,  and  several 
others.  A  safe  harbour,  good  nshing  grounds,  and  a  situation  favourable 
for  commerce  and  navigation  were  sure  to  lead  to  the  foundation  of  towns, 
which  accordingly  bore  the  termination  kj6bing  (place  for  trade),  like  Ring- 
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kjdbing,  Stubbekjobing,  Rudkjobing,  Ejdbenhavn  (Copenha^n);  or  the 
ending  6r  when  they  were  situated  on  a  point  of  land,  like  Aorsor,  Hel- 
sinsor  (Elsinore),  Slumor,  etc.  The  artisans  and  merchants  who  first  set- 
tled these  towns  were  those  en^ed  in  preparing  and  selling  the  necessities 
of  life — as  bakers,  brewers,  butchers,  inn-keepers,  shoe-makers,  tanners, 
smiths,  masons,  carpenters,  etc.  In  the  b^innmg  the  towns  had  the  same 
tribunals  as  the  surroundng  coimtry;  but  as  the  difference  grew  between 
villages  and  towns  the  latter  obtained  special  tribunals,  their  own  legislation, 
and  very  Uberal  charters  under  elective  magistrates.  But  while  these  changes 
had  begun  to  take  place  in  this  age  they  were  not  fully  brought  about  until 
the  following,  when  the  burghers  took  their  place  for  the  first  time  among 
the  orders  of  the  state. 

CHURCH  AND  STATB 

The  creation  of  a  special  metropolitan  see  in  the  North,  so  long  meditated 
and  planned,  was  finally  realised.  An  apostolic  legate  came  on  this  occasion 
to  Denmark,  and  chose  for  the  residence  of  the  future  archbishop  the  city  of 
Lund,  already  the  seat  of  an  important  diocese,  and  well  situated  to  be  the 
ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  the  three  northern  kingdoms. 

The  bishop  of  Lund,  Adser,  nephew  of  Queen  Bothilde,  wife  of  Eric 
Eiegod,  was  tne  first  called  to  that  oflSce  (1104).  By  the  institution  of  a 
national  archbishopric  the  kin^  no  longer  had  the  inconvenience  of  dealing 
with  a  foreign  prelate,  often  miperious  and  not  readily  to  be  conciliated; 
but  they  did  not  gain  much  by  the  change,  for  the  archbishops  of  Lund 
meddled  much  more  with  the  a^airs  of  the  state  than  the  arcnbishops  of 
Hamburg  had  been  able  to  do,  and  as  natives  they  had  family  relations  with 
the  powerful  men  of  the  land,  which  still  further  increased  their  influence. 

The  state  then  had  two  heads,  one  civil  and  the  other  religious,  whose 
opposing  interest  occasioned  perpetual  strife.  The  archbishops,  thanks  to 
their  great  revenue,  unportant  domains,  and  the  influence  they  enjoyed  as 
primates  of  the  North,  were  soon  in  a  position  to  defy  the  king  and  shake 
nis  throne  with  rebellion  and  civil  war.  The  establishment  of  the  arch- 
diocese of  Lund  gave  the  clergy  a  point  of  support,  heretofore  lacking,  which 
permitted  them  henceforth  to  take  a  firmer  attitude  towards  the  state. 

The  archbishop  of  Lund's  jurisdiction  extended  over  the  churches  of  Nor- 
way and  Sweden;  but  under  Eskil,  Adser's  successor,  each  of  these  two 
kingdoms  recovered  its  own  archbishop;  while  the  archbishops  of  Lund 
received,  with  the  title  of  apostolic  legate  and  primate  of  Sweden,  a  sort  of 
supremacy  over  the  whole  northern  clergy.  This  was  rather  an  honorary 
than  a  real  distinction,  for  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  archbishops  watehed 
jealously  over  their  rights  and  oppo»sd  every  encroachment  of  the  Danish 
primate.  When  the  North  had  been  provided  with  a  special  ecclesiastical 
chief,  the  sovereign  pontiff  thought  to  complete  the  separation  of  church 
and  state  by  introducmg  the  celibacy  of  the  priesthood,  which  for  nearly  half 
a  century  had  existed  in  the  majority  of  European  countries.  As  a  result  of 
the  first  Lateran  council  (1123)  the  Danish  priests  were  enjoined  to  repudiate 
their  wives  and  to  live  a  celibate  life;  but  it  was  a  long  tmie  before  the  pre- 
scription was  observed. 

Archbishop  Eskil  was  himself  married,  and  the  priests  were  sustained  by 
the  people  in  their  resistance  to  the  new  regulation.  In  vain  did  the  ener- 
getic archbishop  Absalon  work  for  the  suppression  of  marriage  in  the  priest- 
hood; the  people,  already  irritated  by  the  tithes  and  other  vexatious  biu> 
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dens,  showed  their  opposition  by  a  revolt  in  Sk&ne,  where  the  peasants 
enedi  "  Down  with  the  bishop.  We  will  keep  our  priests,  but  only  on  con- 
dition that  they  are  married."  Denmark,  however,  could  not  escape  a 
regulation  so  vigorously  applied  throughout  the  whole  Catholic  world,  and 
after  more  than  a  cen- 
tury's struggle  the 
Danish  clergy  were 
compelled  to  renoimce 
their  obstinate  resist- 
ance. 

The  apostolic  nun- 
cio,Gregory,who  came 
to  Denmark  in  1222, 
caused  the  marriage 
of  priests  to  be  once 
more  forbidden  in  the 
council  of  Schleswig, 
and  pronoimced  civil 

{>unishments  for  of- 
enders.  Even  some 
priests  in  Jutland, 
who  had  had  the  cour- 
age to  appeal  to  agen- 
eral  council  as  higher 
than  the  pope,  could 
do  nothing  further. 
It  was  thus  that  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy 
was  introduced  little 
by  little,  but  not  with- 
out great  detriment  to 
their  morals,  for  the 
ministers  of  religion 
henceforth  kept  con- 
cubines and  scandal- 
ised their  flocks  by 
most  irregular  lives. 
The  church  did  not  suppress  this  notorious  evil,  but  shut  her  eves  to  vice 
under  a  mask.  In  forbidding  marriage  to  the  priests,  she  broke  the  last  link 
that  held  them  to  their  fellow  citizens,  and  ranged  herself  opposite  the  state 
as  a  separate  and  often  hostile  society .« 


Hamra  Church,  Ootlamd 

(  Built  in  the  twelfth  century  ) 


ERIC  III,  NIELS,   ERIC  IV,  AND  ERIC  THE  LAMB 

Eric  III,  called  Eiegod  or  the  Ever-good,  was  the  fourth  son  of  Svend  11, 
and  from  the  jarldom  of  Jutland  was  raised  by  the  estates  to  the  throne  of 
that  kingdom  [on  the  death  of  Olaf  Hunger,  1096].  As  the  next  harvest  was 
one  of  abundance,  the  people  were  again  contented,  and  he  obtained  credit 
for  the  abundance  with  the  same  injustice  as  his  brother  had  been  condemned 
for  the  famine.  More  active  than  his  predecessor,  he  administered  the  laws 
with  vigour;  and  he  destroved  Jomsburg,  the  stronghold  of  the  pirates,  who 
had  again  reared  their  heads  during  the  preceding  reign.  To  keep  them  in 
continued  subjection,  he  erected  fortresses  in  their  country,  and  garrisoned 
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them  well.  The  most  remarkable  event  of  this  monarch's  reign  is  the  erec- 
tion of  Lmid  into  an  archbishopric. 

The  cause  of  a  pilgrimage  which  Eric  imdertook  in  1103,  and  from  which 
he  was  destined  never  to  return,  is  not  well  known;  but  it  was  probably  to 
expiate  a  homicidal  act  which  he  had  perpetrated  in  a  fit  of  anger  or  of 
drunkenness.  Whatever  the  case,  he  resolved  to  visit  the  Holv  Land,  and 
that  too  in  opposition  to  the  pravers  and  tears  of  his  people,  by  whom 
he  was  cherisned.  Passing  through  Rome,  where  he  obtamea  the  erection 
of  Lund  into  a  metropolitan  see,  he  repaired  to  Constantinople.  By  Alexius 
Comnenus  he  was  received  with  much  distinction;  though  lor  some  time  he 
was  narrowly  watched,  lest,  with  all  his  piety,  he  should  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Varangian  guard,  and  become  troublesome  to  his  host.  His 
manners  soon  dispelled  this  diffidence,  and  he  was  splendidly  entertained. 
Being  supplied  not  only  with  provisions  and  vessels  but  with  a  liberal  store 
of  ^old,  ne  sailed  for  Palestine;  but,  landing  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  he  fell  a 
victim  to  a  pestilential  disease. 

After  Eric's  death  there  was  an  interre^um  of  two  years.  He  had  left 
his  son  Harold  governor  of  the  realm  during  his  absence;  but  the  conduct 
of  that  prince  was  so  impopular  that  when  the  states  assembled  they 
excluded  both  him  and  his  brothers,  and  resolved  to  choose  some  one  of 
his  uncles.  The  eldest,  named  Svend,  died  before  he  could  be  elected.  Ubbo, 
the  next  prince,  refused  the  dignity,  which  then  descended  to  Niels,  the  next 
in  age. 

The  lonjz  reign  of  this  monarch  (1105-1134)  was  one  of  calamities,  occa- 
sioned chienv  by  his  jealousy  of  his  nephew  Knud  [called  Lavard,  that  is. 
lord],  second  son  of  the  late  king.  Henry  king  of  the  Abodriti,  a  Wend 
people  who  dwelt  on  the  Baltic  coast  from  Mecklenburg  to  Pomerania.  was 
nearly  connected  with  the  royal  house  of  Denmark,  his  mother  being 
Sigritha,  daughter  of  Svend  II.  As  the  Abodriti  had  been  subdued  by  at 
least  two  Danish  kings,  and  forced  to  embrace  Christianity,  they  were 
regarded  in  the  light  of  vassals.  But  Henry,  more  powerful  than  any  of  his 
predecessors,  since  he  had  reduced  other  Wend  tribes  to  his  yoke,  would  be 
no  vassal  to  Denmark,  though  he  was  certamly  one  to  Germany.  He  first 
demanded  his  mother's  dowry,  which  he  asserted  had  never  been  paid;  and, 
when  it  was  refused,  invaded  the  southern  part  of  Jutland.  Niels  marched 
against  him,  and  was  defeated. 

To  arrest  the  career  of  the  invader  was  reserved  for  Knud,  who  had  been 
invested  by  his  father  with  the  ducal  fief  of  Schleswig  [then  known  as  South 
Jutland].  This  prince  not  only  cleared  the  duchy  of  its  invaders,  but  car- 
ried the  war  into  the  country  of  the  Abodriti.  Henry  now  sued  for  peace, 
and  was  thenceforth  the  friend  of  his  nephew.  Knud  had  saved  Denmark 
from  many  evils;  and  his  conduct  now  showed  that  he  was  no  less  excellent 
a  governor  than  he  had  been  a  general.  He  exterminated  the  banditi, 
restored  the  empire  of  the  laws,  and  caused  the  arts  of  life  to  flourish.  His 
reputation  gave  much  umbrage  to  the  king;  nor  was  that  Reeling  duninished 
when,  after  the  death  of  Henry,  he  was  presented  by  the  emperor  Lothair 
with  the  vacant  regal  fief.  With  this  au^ented  power  he  mamtained  tran- 
quillity the  more  easily,  not  in  his  ducal  fief  only  but  in  the  whole  of  Den- 
mark. His  eldest  brother  Harold,  whose  vices  had  excluded  him  from  the 
throne,  made  many  hostile  irruptions  into  Jutland;  but  Eric,  his  next 
brother,  was  no  less  ready  than  he  to  protect  that  kingdom. 

The  contrast  between  the  conduct  of  Niels  and  of  Knud  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  Danes.    On  two  of  them,  the  king  and  his  son,  it  was  no 
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less  painful  than  it  was  deep.  To  hasten  his  destruction  was  the  object  of 
both.  The  first  attempt  was  to  accuse  him  of  some  crime  in  the  assembly 
of  the  estates;  but  he  defended  himself  to  powerfully  that  he  was  unanimously 
absolved.  Disappointed  in  this  view,  Magnus  requested  an  interview  with 
him,  imder  the  pretext  of  settling  all  differences  amicably;  and,  while  unsus- 
picious of  danger,  assassinated  hun.  All  Denmark  was  in  instaut  commo- 
tion. The  kindr^  of  the  victim  hastened  to  the  meeting  of  the  estates,  and 
displaying  his  blood;^  garments  called  for  vengeance  on  the  murderers.  To 
escape  the  popular  indignation,  Magnus  fled  mto  Sweden;  but  Niels,  who 
relied  on  the  support  of  a  party,  endeavoured  to  brave  the  storm.  He  was, 
however,  solenmiy  deposed,  and  Eric,  the  brother  of  S^ud,  elected  in  hki 
stead.  But  he  refused  to  comply  with  the  decree.  He  collected  troops, 
and  took  the  field  against  his  rival,  who  exhibited  no  less  activity  in  his  own 
behalf.  In  the  civu  war  which  followed  the  bishops  took  part,  and  fought 
like  the  temporal  nobles.  Knud  had  been  the  vassal  of  Lothw,  and  had 
demanded  the  assistance  of  the  empire;  and  that  monarch  collecting  a  small 
army,  marched  into  Jutkmd  to  co-operate  with  Eric  in  avenging  t£e  death 
of  Knud.  Seeng  that  the  jimction  of  the  emperor  and  Eric  must  be  fatal  to 
his  cause,  Niels  withdrew  the  former  from  the  alliance  by  the  offer  of  a  largfi 
sum  of  money,  and  by  consenting  to  hold  Denmark  as  a  fief  of  the  empire. 
Lothair  then  returned,  leaving  tne  fortune  of  war  to  decide  between  tiie 
two  kings. 

The  retreat  of  the  Germans  was  the  signal  for  renewed  and  more  fierce 
hostilities  between  the  rivals.  With  his  usual  perversity  Harold  forsook  the 
cause  of  his  brother  Eric,  to  fight  for  Niels;  and  Magnus,  who  had  powerful 
armies  in  Sweden,  brought  reinforcements  to  the  war.  Success  was  varfed: 
on  the  deep  Magnus  was  defeated;  on  the  land,  Eric.  But  some  acts  of 
more  than  usual  barbarity  perpetrated  by  Niels  and  Harold  at  Roeddkle, 
diminished  the  number  of  tneir  supporters.  Still  the^  were  enabled  to  make 
another  stand  on  the  coast  near  the  gulf  of  Fodvig  in  Sk&ne.  \^ctory 
declared  for  Eric:  Magnus  fell  in  the  battle;  and  Nieb  with  much  diflSculty 
escaped  into  Jutland.  Among  the  slain  were  five  bishops  and  sixty  priests. 
As  Magnus  was  dead,  Niels  declared  Harold,  the  brother  of  Eric,  his  suc- 
cessor —  a  declaration  which  did  no  good  to  his  own  cause.  To  escape  the 
pursuit  of  his  rival,  he  threw  himself  into  Schleswig,  which  was  better  fortified 
than  any  city  in  the  North.  But  this  was  an  imprudent  act:  in  that  city 
the  memory  of  Knud  was  idolised;  and  there  he  was  massacred  by  some 
members  of  a  fraternity  of  which  the  deceased  prince  had  been  the  head 
(1135).  Thus  fell  a  monarch  who  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  had  afforded 
his  subjects  reason  to  hope  that  he  would  prove  a  blessing  to  the  realm,  but 
whose  subsequent  conduct  had  covered  him  with  imiversal  odium. 

In  the  reign  of  Eric  IV,  sumamed  Emun,  who  on  the  death  of  his  rival 
succeeded  to  the  government  of  the  whole  kingdom,  there  is  little  for  his- 
tory. One  of  his  first  exploits  was  to  put  to  death  his  brother  Harold,  and 
eleven  sons  of  that  prince.  There  was  a  twelfth,  Olaf,  who  escaped  into 
Sweden,  and  became  m  the  sequel  king  of  Denmark.  He  next  pursued  the 
Wend  pirates  into  their  stronghold  of  Arkona,  which  he  took  and  destrojred. 
On  his  return,  he  applied  himself  with  zeal  to  the  administration  of  justice: 
and  was  assassinate  by  a  Jutland  chief,  whose  father  or  brother  he  had 
judicially  condemned  to  death.  This  tragedy  took  place  in  the  midst  not 
merely  of  his  court  but  of  his  people,  while  presiding  over  an  assembly  of 
the  Jutland  states  (1137). 

There  were  candidates  for  the  crown  —  (1)  Knud  the  son  of  Magnus,  and 
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his  revenues;  and  by  his  austerities,  perhaps,  his  health.  A  faithful  portrait 
is  ^ven  of  him  and  of  his  people  by  one  who  knew  him  well,  Adam  of  Bremen.^* 
This  ecclesiastic,  hearing  so  much  in  favour  of  the  royal  Dane,  proceeded  to 
his  court,  and,  like  all  other  strangers,  was  graciously  received.^  "Svend," 
says  the  canon,<'  "  is  not  only  liberal  towards  foreigners,  but  well  versed  in 
literature;  and  he  directs  with  much  ability  the  missions  which  he  has  estab- 
lished in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  the  isles;  from  his  own  mouth  have  I  received 
most  of  the  facts  contained  in  this  history."  In  his  reign  the  p^ans  of  Bom- 
holm  were  first  converted  to  Clmstianity  by  bishop  Egin.  The  ima^e  of 
Frigg,  which  they  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  venerate,  they  demolished 
witn  contempt.  Another  proof  of  their  sincerity  appeared  from  their  otfer 
of  their  most  valuable  effects  to  the  bishop.  This,  unlike  most  churchmen 
of  the  a^,  he  refused  to  accept;  and  advised  them  to  expend  it  in  two  noble 
ways  —  in  the  foundation  of  churches,  and  the  redemption  of  the  Christian 
captives.    "TTie  king,"  proceeds  Adsm,<^  "has  no  vice  but  incontinence." 

The  canon  speal^  of  Denmark  as  consisting  almost  wholly  of  islands. 
"Of  them  Zealand  is  the  largest  and  richest,  and  its  inhabitants  are  the  most 
warlike.''  Leidre  had  been,  but  Roeskilde  was  then  the  capital.  Next  to 
Zealand  in  importance  was  Fiinen,  which  was  very  fertile,  but  its  coasts  were 
exposed  to  the  ravajges  of  the  pirates.  The  capital,  Odense,  was  a  large  city. 
To  cross  from  one  island  was  i)erilous,  not  only  from  the  stormy  sea  that  rolled 
between  them  but  from  the  pirates.  Jutland  had  a  barren  soil  except  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  the  only  parts  cultivated:  the  rest  of  the  coimtry  consisted 
of  forests,  marshes,  and  wastes,  and  was  hardly  passable.  The  chief  towns 
lay  near  the  narrow  bays  on  the  coast.  Skine,  always  geographically,  now 
politically  included  in  Sweden,  is  represented  as  fertile,  as  very  populous,  and 
full  of  churches.  Nowhere,  indeed,  had  Denmark  much  lack  of  these  struct- 
ures; Fiinen,  Adam  assures  us,  had  100;  Zealand,  150.  "Sk&ne  is  almost 
an  island,  and  separated  from  Gothland  by  large  forests  and  rugged  mount- 
ains. Here  is  the  city  of  Lund,  where  the  robbers  of  the  deep  laid  their 
treasures.  These  robtJers  paid  tribute  to  the  Danish  king,  on  the  condition  of 
being  allowed  to  exercise  their  vocation  against  the  barbarians."  Among 
the  Danes,  Adam  perceives  many  other  things  contrary  to  justice:  he  sees 
Uttle  indeed  to  praise  beyond  the  custom  of  selling  into  slavery  such  women 
as  dishonoured  themselves.  So  proud  were  the  men  that  they  preferred 
death  to  stripes;  and  they  marched  to  the  place  of  execution  not  only  with 
an  imdaunted  but  with  a  triumphant  air.  Tears  and  groans  they  held  to  be 
unmanly;  and  they  mourned  neither  for  their  wives  nor  for  their  dearest 
connections. 

As  Svend  left  no  legitimate  offspring,  the  only  claim  that  could  be  made 
was  from  his  numerous  bastards.  Harold  was  the  eldest;  but  then,  as  he  was 
of  a  quiet,  gentle  nature,  he  was  not  very  agreeable  to  a  fierce  people.  On 
the  other  hand,  Knud,  the  next  brother,  had  distinguished  himself  p-eatly  in 
the  wars  against  the  pagans  of  Livonia.  There  was,  accordingly,  a  dispute 
when  the  states  assembled,  most  declaring  for  Harold,  but  all  Skane  for 
Knud;  and  a  civil  war  must  have  been  the  result;  but  for  the  bribes  of  two 
chiefs,  who  prevailed  on  the  electors  of  that  province  to  confirm  the  choice  of 
Harold.  After  this  decision,  Knud  refused  to  remain  in  Denmark,  and  passed 
the  rest  of  his  brother's  life  in  his  old  occupation. 

The  short  reigp  of  Harold  (1076-1080)  affords  no  materials  for  history. 
Silent,  reserved,  timid,  averse  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  even  for  the  judicial 
delinquencies,  he  was  litUe  esteemed.  Yet  few  periods  were  more  happy  than 
tiiat  which  witnessed  his  administration.    He  made  new  laws,  which  have 
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been  praised  and  condemned.  According  to  Saxo.  whose  means  of  informa- 
tion connot  be  disputed,  he  abolLAed  the  judicial  combat^  and  substituted 
pur^tion  by  oath  —  a  chan^  which  led  to  frequent  perjury.  But  if  the 
testimony  of  Ehioth  be  admissible,  he  enacted  other  laws  which  were  long 
valued  by  the  people  —  so  valued  that  they  made  every  new  monarch  swear 
to  observe  them.^ 

THE  CHURCH  UNDER  KNUD  THE  SAINT 

After  the  death  of  Harold  (1080)  his  brother  Knud  the  Saint  succeeded 
him  without  opposition.  Although  he  possessed  many  fine  qualities,  he  was 
beloved  neither  by  the  pe<Jple  nor  the  nobles,  and  from  the  very  banning  of 
his  reign  had  difficulties  with  the  inhabitants  of  Halland  and  Sk&ne  because 
they  refused  to  respond  to  the  numerous  statute  duties  he  imposed  upon  them. 
But  he  knew  how  to  bring  them  to  obedience  by  threatening  to  exclude  them, 
some  from  the  great  oak  forests  where  their  pigs  found  food,  others  from  the 
Soimd  fishing  groimds;  for  he  claimed  that  the  forests  and  pasturing  grounds, 
the  gulfs  and  straits  belonged  to  the  king.  Although  Chnstianity  had  long 
been  established  in  Denmark,  many  of  the  people  still  practised  piracy, 
especially  in  isolated  localities.  A  remarkable  type  of  corsdr  was  the  pow- 
erful chief  Eml-Ragnarsen  of  Bomholm^  usually  called  Blod-E^,  because 
in  the  heat  of  battle  he  quenched  his  thirst  witn  the  blood  of  the  wounded. 
Knud  the  Saint,  who  was  now  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  this  barbarous 
practice  of  piracy,  had  warned  Egil  several  times;  and  as  the  latter  was  not 
willing  to  Rive  up  his  old  habits,  the  king  went  to  Bomholm,  seized  Egil, 
and  hanged  him. 

This  severity,  while  just,  greatly  incensed  that  portion  of  the  people 
which  was  still  animated  by  the  spirit  of  paganism,  and  could  not  see  anything 
wrong  in  piracy  —  but  especially  Egil's  numerous  and  powerful  friends  and 
relatives  became  sworn  enemies  of  the  king.  Knud's  efforts  tended  principally 
to  soften  the  manners  of  the  Danes  and  to  spread  order  and  a  higher  civilisa- 
tion throughout  Denmark.  He  also  showed  much  concern  towards  foreigners 
who  made  homes  in  the  kingdom,  and  worked  zealously  to  suppress  slavery, 
which  was  a  relic  of  f)a^anism.  The  cessation  of  the  piracy,  which  had 
provided  the  country  with  slaves,  paved  the  way  for  the  abolition  of  slavery; 
but  this  happy  result  was  due  above  everything  else  to  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  taught  the  equality  of  men,  and  the  more  the  Christian  spirit 
filtered  down  through  the  people  the  more  it  obUterated  their  degrading 
heritage  of  paganism. 

While  Knud  was  at  loggerheads  with  the  people  and  the  chiefs  because  he 
found  himself  comf)elled  to  restrain  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  one  and  to  bring 
the  license  of  the  others  within  the  limits  of  order,  he  upheld  with  all  his 
might  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  and  sought  in  them  a  support  against  the 
other  classes.  He  was  himself  of  a  very  pious  nature,  rigidly  observing  days 
of  abstinence,  fasting  frequently,  and  devoting  himself  to  severe  exercises  of 
penance;  sometimes  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  imdergo  flagellation  from  his 
chaplains. 

He  gave  proof  of  a  royal  generosity  with  regard  to  the  poor,  the  churches, 
and  the  priests,  and  it  was  the  ma^ificent  cathedral  built  in  his  reign  that 
received  the  greatest  marks  of  this.  In  the  epoch  when  the  church  was 
governed  by  the  energetic  Gregory  VII,  she  attained  throughout  Europe  a 
high  degree  of  power,  not  only  spiritual  but  temporal  as  well,  before  which 
people  and  kings  were  compelled  to  bow.    In  Denmark,  the  clergy  had 
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struffiled  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  before  they  were  even  tolerated, 
butmeir  strength  and  power  increased  rapidly  when  Christianity  was  univer- 
sidly  established,  and  their  pretention  to  enjoy  in  the  North  the  same  privi- 
le^  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe  seemed  to  be  equally  just  and  natural.  In  the 
midst  of  the  Ucense  which  prevailed  during  the  centuries  of  barbarism,  the 
people  felt  the  need  of  some  protection  against  arbitrary  power  and  threw 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  church,  which  upheld  justice  against  force 
and  gave  the  oppressed  a  refuge  against  the  persecutions  of  violence.  Through 
auricular  confession  the  clergy  became  masters  of  the  conscience,  and  by 
excluding  recalcitrants  from  (divine  service  and  from  the  commimion  they 
had  a  means  of  coercion  which  was  especially  efficacious  in  an  age  of 
devotion. 

Generosity  towards  the  church  and  respect  for  the  clergy  became  articles 
of  faith,  and  were  considered  the  highest  mark  of  piety,  even  as  disobedience 
to  the  clerical  orders  was  the  greatest  sin.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  people  and  kings  rivalled  one  another  in  generosity  towards 
the  church  and  her  religious  establishments,  and  showered  on  them  privileges 
which  brought  them  at  the  same  time  riches  and  consideration.  Thus 
favoured  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  force  of  circumstances,  the  church 
obtained  a  degree  of  pre-eminence  over  the  state  which  worked  for  good  as 
Ions  as  the  latter  remained  in  a  low  state  of  development,  and  had  power 
neither  to  protect  civilisation  nor  maintain  the  law,  but  which  became  harm- 
ful as  soon  as  the  state  could  stand  by  itself. 

Svend  Estridsen  raised  the  power  of  the  church  upon  the  foundations 
laid  by  Canute  the  Great,  but  under  Knud  the  Saint  the  theocracy  attained 
the  apogee  of  its  development,  it  made  the  clergy  the  first  order  of  the  state 
by  giving  bishops  the  rank  of  the  greatest  lords,  dukes,  and  lay  princes; 
it  exempted  ecclesiastics  from  the  reach  of  ordinary  jurisdiction  in  religious 
matters,  and  imder  King  Niels  the  privilege  was  further  extended  to  include 
every  cause,  so  that  in  no  event  could  the  clergy  be  cited  before  a  secular 
tribunal;  and  even  at  a  later  period  laymen  were  amenable  to  clerical  juris- 
diction in  certain  pretended  ecclesiastical  matters,  such  as  adultery,  perjury, 
usury,  etc.  The  ecclesiastics  obtained,  moreover,  the  right  of  "forfeit^'  for 
conciemnations  pronoimced  within  their  jurisdiction,  a  most  important  source 
of  revenue  in  an  age  where  the  majority  of  pimishments  consisted  in  pecu- 
niary reparation.  Finally  Knud  tried  to  introduce  the  tithe  system  —  one 
third  of  the  revenue  thus  obtained  to  go  to  the  bishop,  one  third  to  the  parish 
priest,  and  the  remainder  to  the  maintenance  of  the  church  and  the  needs 
of  public  worship;  but  this  experiment  failed  on  account  of  the  open  resist- 
ance the  people  opposed  to  so  onerous  an  innovation,  and  it  finally  cost  the 
kiuR  his  life. 

In  the  impoverished  country  of  Wendsyssel.  north  of  Limf  jord,  open  rebel- 
lion broke  out  and  spread  quickly  over  the  wnole  of  Jutland.  Knud  fled  to 
Fiinen,  but  the  insurgents  pursued  and  overtook  him  at  Odense,  where  he 
shut  himself  up  in  the  church  of  St.  Alban  with  the  men  who  had  remained 
faithful  to  him.  Knud  would  make  no  resistance  and  threw  himself  in  prayer 
before  the  altar,  but  his  brothers,  Eric  and  Benedict,  defended  him  with  the 
most  splendid  bravery.  The  rebels  attacked  the  sanctuary  crying,  "Where 
is  Knud  the  Accursed?  Let  him  show  himself.  Where  is  he  hiding?  He 
has  betrayed  the  Danes  long  enough,  and  it  must  cease.''  Others  exclaimed 
in  meting  out  blows  to  the  king's  defenders,  "Take  this  for  my  cow,  King 
Knud;  take  this  for  my  ox;  take  this  for  my  horse."  They  finally  broke 
into  the  sanctuary.    Knud  the  Saint  was  assassinated  before  the  altar, 
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Benedict  perished  in  the  fight,  but  Eric  fought  his  way  out  through  the 
assailants  (1086). 

Knud  the  Saint  is  the  sole  Danish  king  to  meet  death  in  a  general  uprising. 
He  was  the  victim  of  resistance  to  a  new  order  of  things  that  was  banning 
to  creei)  into  Denmark,  but  which  he  attempted  to  make  prevail  with  too 
much  violence  and  thoughtless  zeal.  After  Anud's  death,  an  embassy  was 
sent  to  Flanders  to  bring  back  Olaf  [the  brother  of  Knud,  whom  the  latter 
had  sent  thither  in  chains  as  a  punishment  for  exciting  a  rebellion  aeainst  him] 
but  he  was  not  set  at  liberty  until  his  brother  Niels  was  sent  as  a  hostage  in 
pledge  for  10,000  silver  marks  of  ransom,  which  could  not  be  furnished  just 
at  the  moment. 

Olaf  reigned  nine  years,  but  his  reign  is  only  noteworthjr  for  a  great  famine, 
whence  came  his  surname  of  '^  Hunger."  Although  scarcity  and  high  prices 
prevailed  over  all  Europe  at  the  time,  the  clersy  md  not  fail  to  represent  the 
calamity  as  a  divine  punishment  for  the  murder  of  Saint  Knud.  The  same 
rumours  of  miracles  at  his  tomb  began  to  be  circulated,  but  it  took  a  long 
time  to  make  the  people  believe  in  tne  sanctity  of  this  detested  king. 

THE  GUILDS 

The  canonisation  of  Saint  Knud  had  important  consequences  in  givine 
rise  to  the  foundation  of  brotherhoods  or  gudds,  founded  in  his  honour  ana 
placed  imder  his  protection.  Thev  were  institutions  whose  obiect  was 
mutual  assistance  in  misery  and  in  danger,  common  defence,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  order  and  morality  in  an  age  of  license.  These  brotherhoods  were 
composed  of  men  and  women,  and  governed  by  elders  (olderm^end)  accord- 
ing to  the  Skraa  or  particular  statutes  which  the  members  engaged  them- 
selves by  oath  to  observe;  and  these  laws  had  without  any  doubt  their 
origin  in  the  frequent  social  reunions  or  guilds  of  anticjuity..  That  explams 
the  identity  of  the  name,  as  well  as  the  custom,  practised  also  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  later  guilds,  of  coining  together  for  purposes  of  banqueting  and 
amusement.  But  it  was  onlv  through  the  influence  of  Christianitv  that  the 
guilds  assumed  their  special  character  of  half  religious  and  half  worldly 
associations. 

The  oldest  guilds  existed  merely  for  religious  purposes — such  as  saying 
prayers  and  holding  services,  subscribing  donations  to  churches  and  mon- 
asteries, helping  the  poor  and  the  pilgrims,  or  nursing  the  sick.  But  on 
account  of  the  necessities  and  requirements  of  the  age,  brotherhoods  were 
soon  formed  which  held  in  view  also  the  material  welfare  and  safety  of  their 
members.  Although  of  a  more  worldly  nature,  these  societies,  nevertheless, 
always  kept  their  religious  character,  and  continued  to  hold  relations  with 
the  church;  they  were  under  the  protection  of  a  saint  whose  name  they 
took;  at  the  death  of  a  brother  the  members  kept  vigil,  that  is  to  say  they 
passed  the  night  in  singing  hymns  and  saying  prayers;  masses  were  said  for 
the  repose  of  the  dead  man's  soul;  and  the  members  were  constantly  making 
offerings,  especially  tapers,  to  the  church  dedicated  to  the  patron  saint  of 
the  brotherhood.  Guilds  may  have  been  introduced  into  Denmark  at  the 
time  of  the  country's  union  with  England  —  one  of  the  oldest  homes  of  these 
associations;  but  it  is  also  quite  possible  that  they  arose  spontaneously  from 
circumstances  and  necessities  similar  to  those  which  developed  the  guilds 
elsewhere:  in  any  case,  it  cannot  be  shown  with  certainty  that  guilds  existed 
in  Denmark  before  the  canonisation  of  Saint  Knud. 

The  secular  guilds  instituted  on  this  occasion  —  and  which  are  called 
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royal  because  they  were  dedicated  to  Saint  Knud,  and  later  to  Duke  Knud 
Lavart  and  King  Eric  Plovpenning,  who,  without  being  canonised  was  hon- 
oured in  Denmark  as  one  of  the  blessed  —  soon  became  famous  and  spread 
rapidly.  Their  distinguishing  featiu^  was  the  protection  their  members 
promised  one  to  the  others.  When  a  brother  was  killed  by  a  non-member  it 
became  the  members'  duty  to  force  the  murderer  to  pay  the  price  of  blood; 
and  if  he  refused  he  became  the  object  of  the  brotherhooas  vengeance,  against 
which  he  could  preserve  neither  power  nor  rank:  and  so  inevitable  was  this 
that  even  a  king  (Niels)  was  imable  to  escape  it.  The  guild  exercised  exten- 
sive jurisdiction  over  its  members,  and  differences  which  arose  among  the 
latter  were  settled  by  its  own  tribunal.  When,  on  the  contrary,  a  member  was 
dragged  by  a  non-member  into  the  ordinary  courts,  his  brothers  were  boimd 
to  appear  with  him,  and  to  sustain  him  with  their  oath  and  their  testunony, 
which  latter  was  so  respected  that  the  word  of  one  was  worth  that  of  three 
others.  The  danger  which  might  thus  result  to  justice  in  general  was  in  part 
attenuated  by  the  fact  that  the  brotherhoods  admitted  none  but  persons  of 

food  character,  and  expelled  all  who  were  guilty  of  dishonourable  actions, 
(y  these  regulations,  and  by  the  discipline  and  order  which  ruled  in  the 
assemblies,  the  guilds  exercised  in  that  barbaric  age  a  beneficial  influence, 
and  served  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  morality  as  long  as  they  themselves 
retained  their  primitive  purity. 

While  not  enjoying  quite  the  same  privileges  as  the  royal  ones,  the  petty 
guilds  were  nevertheless  extremely  important.  They  were  composed  of 
artisans  and  merchants,  who  met  at  certain  times  in  a  specified  place  to  eat, 
drink,  and  consider  their  common  interests.  Each  member  had  to  pay  a 
share  of  the  expense  incurred  in  the  festivals,  and  as  their  cost  was  somewhat 
high,  only  the  most  affluent  and  prominent  burghers  could  belong  to  them. 
Although  these  petty  ^ilds  did  not  have  so  extended  a  jurisdiction  as  the 
royal  ones,  yet  tne  maiority  of  disputes  concerning  trade  and  industry  were 
juaged  by  the  tribimal  of  the  corporation  before  bemg  taken  into  the  ordi- 
nary courts.  Those  guilds  known  as  the  Calendars,  bec&uae  their  members 
met  on  the  first  day  of  every  month  (Kalends),  were  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  priests,  and  other  ecclesiastics,  and  only  concerned  themselves  with 
reUgious  questions. 

The  character  and  organisation  of  the  guilds  will  become  still  clearer  if 
we  cite  the  most  important  articles  of  their  rules.  "  If  a  member  causes  the 
death  of  one  of  his  fellow  members,  he  shall  pay  40  marks  to  his  victim's 
heirs,  or  be  excluded  from  the  brotherhood  as  a  felon.  If  on  the  other  hand 
a  member  of  the  guild  kill  a  non-member,  his  brethren,  if  they  be  present, 
shall  aid  in  saving  their  fellow's  life;  if  it  happen  on  the  sea  they  slutll  pro- 
cure him  a  ship  with  oars,  an  instrument  for  baling,  a  steel  and  flint,  and  an 
axe;  after  that  he  must  defend  himself  as  he  can.  If  he  has  need  of  a 
horse  they  shall  accompany  him  to  the  pasture  grounds  and  procure  for  him 
free  a  horse  for  one  day  and  one  night.  Members  who  have  witnessed  the 
killing  of  a  fellow  without  going  to  his  defence  are  expelled  from  the  guild 
as  felons. 

''  If  a  member  lose  his  money  a  collection  shall  be  taken  for  his  benefit  at 
the  next  banquet,  and  each  of  his  confreres  shall  give  what  he  thinks  is 
right.  Each  member  shall  give  three  pieces  of  money  to  the  brother  whose 
house  has  been  burned,  or  whose  ship  has  been  wrecked,  or  who  is  about  to 
set  out  on  a  pilgrimage.  Members  shall  not  try  to  do  each  other  harm  by 
act  or  conduct  whether  in  competition  or  any  other  fashion.  Members  shall 
watch  two  by  two  at  the  bedside  of  a  sick  comrade  who  has  need  of  their 
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^d,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so  until  he  is  well  At  a  member's  death  four 
comrades  shall  guard  the  corpse,  and  all  share  the  funeral  expenses,  accom- 
pany the  body  and  bear  it  to  the  tomb." 

There  are  numberless  other  regulations  with  the  object  of  preventing 
insults,  quarrels,  drunkenness,  and  other  unpleasantnesses  that  would  dis- 
turb the  meetings.  The  oldest  guilds  mentioned  are  those  of  Odense, 
Schleswig,  Ribe,  Flensburg,  Makno,  Limd,  and  Skanor;  but  they  were  soon 
to  be  f oimd  in  every  town  of  the  kingdom.  Their  relation  with  the  church, 
and  the  need  of  protection  ag&inst  the  rampant  license  and  immorality, 
facilitated  their  extension.  When  social  order  was  established  and  laws 
were  better  respected,  the  guilds  became  not  only  superlSous  but  positively 
harmful,  in  their  quality  of  little  states  within  the  state.  To  whicn  it  must 
be  added  that  they  slowly  de^nerated  and  became  centres  of  quanels, 
drunkenness,  debauchery,  and  all  sorts  of  violence — the  verjr  things  which 
it  had  originally  been  their  object  to  prevent  And  so  the  kmgs  were  com- 
pelled gradually  to  reduce  and  suppress  them;  Valdemar  Att^dag  and  his 
daughter  Mar^ret  worked  to  this  end  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  then:  successors  pursued  the  same  aim.  The  Reformation,  whfeh 
abolished  the  cult  of  sainte  and  masses  for  the  dead,  accomplished  the  com- 
plete dissolution  of  the  guilds,  which  transformed  themselves  into  simple 
corporations,  armourers'  companies,  fire  insurance  companies,  eto. 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  BOURGEOISIB 

The  guilds  were  a  powerful  element  in  the  development  of  the  burgher 
class,  in  that  they  taught  the  burghers  self-respect,  and  awoke  them  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  own  strength,  and  showed  them  how  to  unite  in  common 
efforte  to  defend  their  rights.  Although  there  had  been  since  ancient  times, 
various  towns,  not  without  iinportance,  yet  their  number  was  not  great,  ana 
the  origin  of  the  majority  of  Danish  towns  may  be  assigned  to  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries.  Commerce  and  the  trades  made  considerable  pro- 
gress; new  sources  of  industry  were  opened  up  and  the  population  of  the 
towns  began  to  be  differentiated  more  and  more  from  that  of  the  country,  by 
ite  occupations,  its  manner  of  life,  and  its  organisation.  The  majority  of  the 
towns  situated  on  the  sea  or  inland  waters  took  their  origin  from  fortresses, 
built  here  and  there  on  the  coast  for  protection  against  pirates  and  as  shelters 
during  the  winter  to  the  ships  drawn  up  on  the  sands.  Merchante  and  fish- 
ermen, artisans  and  labourers,  esteblished  themselves  in  proxunity  to  these 
secure  places,  where  there  was,  besides,  a  chance  of  profit;  others  were  con- 
stantly coming  in,  until  a  whole  town  was  formed  whose  origin  is  revealed  by 
the  termination  *'borg"  like  Aalborg,  Vordingborg,  Faaborg,  ete.,  and  their 
inhabitants  were  called  boraere  (burghers).  A  sufficiently  large  number  of 
towns  owe  their  origin  to  the  foundation  of  monasteries  and  other  religious 
institutions. 

The  construction  of  these  edifices  drew  thither  a  crowd  of  masons,  car- 
penters, and  smiths,  who  established  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  with 
their  families;  where  they  were  soon  joined  by  others  in  the  hope  of  sharing 
in  the  work  and  the  profit  always  to  be  found  around  the  rich  religious 
establishments.  In  this  manner  were  bom  the  towns  of  Nestved,  Soro. 
Pracflto,  Maribo,  Mariager,  Nykiobing,  on  the  island  of  Mors,  and  several 
others.  A  safe  harbour,  good  nshing  grounds,  and  a  situation  favourable 
for  commerce  and  navigation  were  sure  to  lead  to  the  foundation  of  towns, 
which  accordingly  bore  the  termination  kjdbing  (place  for  trade),  like  Ring- 
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kjobing,  Stubbekjobing,  Rudkjobing,  Ejobenhavn  (Copenha^n);  or  the 
ending  dr  when  they  were  situated  on  a  pomt  of  land,  like  Aorsor,  Hel- 
sineor  (Elsinore),  Slumor,  etc.  The  artisans  and  merchants  who  first  set- 
tled these  towns  were  those  en^ed  in  preparing  and  selling  the  necessities 
of  life — as  bakers,  brewers,  butchers,  inn-keepers,  shoe-makers,  tanners, 
smiths,  masons,  carpenters,  etc.  In  the  beginnmg  the  towns  had  the  same 
tribunals  as  the  surroimdng  country;  but  as  the  difference  grew  between 
villages  and  towns  the  latter  obtained  special  tribunals,  their  own  legislation, 
and  very  liberal  charters  under  elective  magistrates.  But  while  these  changes 
had  begim  to  take  place  in  this  age  they  were  not  fully  brought  about  until 
the  foUowmg,  when  the  burghers  took  their  place  for  the  first  time  among 
the  orders  of  the  state. 

CHURCH  AND  STATB 

The  creation  of  a  special  metropolitan  see  in  the  North,  so  long  meditated 
and  planned,  was  finally  realised.  An  apostolic  legate  came  on  this  occasion 
to  Denmark,  and  chose  for  the  residence  of  the  future  archbishop  the  city  of 
Lund,  already  the  seat  of  an  important  diocese,  and  well  situated  to  be  the 
ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  the  three  northern  kingdoms. 

The  bishop  of  Lund,  Adser,  nephew  of  Queen  Bothilde,  wife  of  Eric 
Eie^od,  was  tne  first  called  to  that  oflSce  (1104).  By  the  institution  of  a 
national  archbishopric  the  kin^  no  longer  had  the  inconvenience  of  dealing 
with  a  foreign  prelate,  often  imperious  and  not  readily  to  be  conciliated: 
but  they  did  not  gain  much  by  the  change,  for  the  archbishop  of  Lund 
meddlecl  much  more  with  the  a^airs  of  the  state  than  the  archbishops  of 
Hamburg  had  been  able  to  do,  and  as  natives  they  had  family  relations  with 
the  powerful  men  of  the  land,  which  still  further  increased  their  influence. 

The  state  then  had  two  heads,  one  civil  and  the  other  religious,  whose 
opi)osing  interest  occasioned  perpetual  strife.  The  archbishops,  thanks  to 
their  great  revenue,  important  domains,  and  the  influence  they  enjoyed  as 
primates  of  the  North,  were  soon  in  a  position  to  defy  the  king  and  shake 
nis  throne  with  rebellion  and  civil  war.  The  establishment  of  the  arch- 
diocese of  Lund  gave  the  clergy  a  point  of  support,  heretofore  lacking,  which 
permitted  them  henceforth  to  take  a  firmer  attitude  towards  the  state. 

The  archbishop  of  Lund's  jurisdiction  extended  over  the  churches  of  Nor- 
way and  Sweden;  but  under  Eskil,  Adser's  successor,  each  of  these  two 
kingdoms  recovered  its  own  archbishop;  while  the  archbishops  of  Lund 
received,  with  the  title  of  apostolic  legate  and  primate  of  Sweden,  a  sort  of 
supremacy  over  the  whole  northern  clergy.  This  was  rather  an  honorary 
than  a  real  distinction,  for  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  archbishops  watehed 
jealously  over  their  righte  and  opposed  every  encroachment  of  the  Danish 
primate.  When  the  North  had  been  provided  with  a  special  ecclesiastical 
chief,  the  sovereign  pontiff  thought  to  complete  the  separation  of  church 
and  state  by  introducmg  the  celibacy  of  the  priesthood,  which  for  nearly  half 
a  century  had  existed  in  the  majority  of  European  countries.  As  a  result  of 
the  first  Lateran  council  (1123)  the  Danish  priests  were  enjoined  to  repudiate 
their  wives  and  to  live  a  celibate  life;  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  pre- 
scription was  observed. 

Archbishop  Eskil  was  himself  married,  and  the  priests  were  sustained  by 
the  people  in  their  resistance  to  the  new  regulation.    In  vain  did  the  ener- 

Eetic  archbishop  Absalon  work  for  the  suppression  of  marriage  in  the  priest- 
ood;  the  people,  already  irritated  by  the  tithes  and  other  vexatious  bur- 
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dens,  showed  their  opposition  by  a  revolt  in  Sk&ne,  where  the  peasants 
cried,  "  Down  with  the  bishop.  We  will  keep  our  priests,  but  only  on  con- 
dition that  they  are  married."  Denmark,  however,  could  not  escape  a 
regulation  so  vigorously  applied  throughout  the  whole  Catholic  world,  and 
after  more  than  a  cen- 
tury's struggle  the 
Danish    clergy    were  ^rflB 

compelled  to  renounce 
their  obstinate  resist- 
ance. 

The  apostolic  nun- 
cio,Gregory,who  came 
to  Denmark  in  1222, 
caused  the  marriage 
of  priests  to  be  once 
more  forbidden  in  the 
council  of  Schleswig, 
and  pronounced  civil 

{>unishments  for  of- 
enders.  Even  some 
priests  in  Jutland, 
who  had  had  the  cour- 
age to  appeal  to  agen- 
eral  council  as  higher 
than  the  pope,  could 
do  nothing  further. 
It  was  thus  that  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy 
was  introduced  little 
by  little,  but  not  with- 
out great  detriment  to 
their  morals,  for  the 
ministers  of  religion 
henceforth  kept  con- 
cubines and  scandal- 
ised their  flocks  by 
most  irregular  lives. 
The  church  did  not  suppress  this  notorious  evil,  but  shut  her  eves  to  vice 
under  a  mask.  In  forbidding  marriage  to  the  priests,  she  broke  the  last  link 
that  held  them  to  their  fellow  citizens,  and  ranged  herself  opposite  the  state 
as  a  separate  and  often  hostile  society .« 


Hamra  Church,  Ootlamd 

(  Built  in  the  twelfth  century  ) 


ERIC  III,  NIELS,  ERIC  IV,  AND  ERIC  THE  LAMB 

Eric  III,  called  Eiegod  or  the  Ever-good,  was  the  fourth  son  of  Svend  11, 
and  from  the  jarldom  of  Jutland  was  raised  by  the  estates  to  the  throne  of 
that  kingdom  [on  the  death  of  Olaf  Hunger,  1095].  As  the  next  harvest  was 
one  of  abundance,  the  people  were  again  contented,  and  he  obtained  credit 
for  the  abundance  with  the  same  injustice  as  his  brother  had  been  condemned 
for  the  famine.  More  active  than  his  predecessor,  he  administered  the  laws 
with  vigour;  and  he  destroved  Jomsburg,  the  stronghold  of  the  pirates,  who 
had  again  reared  their  heads  during  the  prcK^ing  reign.  To  keep  them  in 
continued  subjection,  he  erected  fortresses  in  their  country,  and  garrisoned 
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them  well.  The  most  remarkable  event  of  this  monarch's  reign  is  the  erec- 
tion of  Lund  into  an  archbishopric. 

The  cause  of  a  pilgrimage  which  Eric  undertook  in  1103,  and  from  which 
he  was  destined  never  to  return,  is  not  well  known;  but  it  was  probably  to 
expiate  a  homicidal  act  which  he  had  perpetrated  in  a  fit  of  anger  or  of 
drunkenness.  Whatever  the  case,  he  resolved  to  visit  the  Holv  Land,  and 
that  too  in  opposition  to  the  pravers  and  tears  of  his  people,  by  whom 
he  was  cherisned.  Passing  through  Rome,  where  he  obtamea  the  erection 
of  Lund  into  a  metropolitan  see,  he  repaired  to  Constantinople.  By  Alexius 
Conmenus  he  was  received  with  much  distinction;  though  for  some  time  he 
was  narrowly  watched,  lest,  with  all  his  piety,  he  should  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Varangian  guard,  and  become  troublesome  to  his  host.  His 
manners  soon  dispelled  this  diffidence,  and  he  was  splendidly  entertained. 
Being  supplied  not  onlv  with  provisions  and  vessels  but  with  a  liberal  store 
of  ^old,  ne  sailed  for  ralestine;  but,  landing  in  the  isle  of  Cjrprus,  he  fell  a 
victim  to  a  pestilential  disease. 

After  Eric's  death  there  was  an  interre^imi  of  two  years.  He  had  left 
his  son  Harold  governor  of  the  realm  during  his  absence;  but  the  conduct 
of  that  prince  was  so  unpopular  that  when  the  states  assembled  they 
excluded  Doth  him  and  his  brothers,  and  resolved  to  choose  some  one  of 
his  uncles.  The  eldest,  named  Svend,  died  before  he  could  be  elected.  Ubbo, 
the  next  prince,  refused  the  dignity,  which  then  descended  to  Niels,  the  next 
in  age. 

The  lonff  reign  of  this  monarch  (1105-1134)  was  one  of  calamities,  occa- 
sioned chieflv  by  his  jealousy  of  his  nephew  Knud  [caUed  Lavard,  that  is. 
lord],  second  son  of  the  late  king.  Henry  king  of  the  Abodriti,  a  Wend 
people  who  dwelt  on  the  Baltic  coast  from  Mecklenburg  to  Pomerania,  was 
nearly  connected  with  the  royd  house  of  Denmark,  his  mother  being 
Sigritha,  daughter  of  Svend  II.  As  the  Abodriti  had  been  subdued  by  at 
least  two  Danish  kings,  and  forced  to  embrace  Christianity,  they  were 
regarded  in  the  light  of  vassals.  But  Heniy,  more  powerful  than  any  of  his 
predecessors,  since  he  had  reduced  other  Wend  trib«3  to  his  yoke,  would  be 
no  vassal  to  Denmark,  though  he  was  certainly  one  to  Germany.  He  first 
demanded  his  mother's  dowry,  which  he  asserted  had  never  been  paid;  and, 
when  it  was  refused,  invaded  the  southern  part  of  Jutland.  Niels  marched 
against  him,  and  was  defeated. 

To  arrest  the  career  of  the  invader  was  reserved  for  Knud,  who  had  been 
invested  by  his  father  with  the  ducal  fief  of  Schleswig  [then  known  as  South 
Jutland].  This  prince  not  only  cleared  the  duchy  of  its  invaders,  but  car- 
ried the  war  into  the  country  of  the  Abodriti.  Henry  now  sued  for  peace, 
and  was  thenceforth  the  friend  of  his  nephew.  Knud.  had  saved  Denmark 
from  many  evils;  and  his  conduct  now  showed  that  he  was  no  less  excellent 
a  governor  than  he  had  been  a  general.  He  exterminated  the  banditi, 
restored  the  empire  of  the  laws,  and  caused  the  arts  of  life  to  flourish.  His 
reputation  gave  much  imibrage  to  the  king;  nor  was  that  'feeling  diminished 
when,  after  the  death  of  Henry,  he  was  presented  by  the  emperor  Lothair 
with  the  vacant  regal  fief.  With  this  augmented  power  he  mamtained  tran- 
quillity the  more  easily,  not  in  his  ducal  fief  only  but  in  the  whole  of  Den- 
mark. His  eldest  brother  Harold,  whose  vices  had  exclud^  him  from  the 
throne,  made  many  hostile  irruptions  into  Jutland;  but  Eric,  his  next 
brother,  was  no  less  ready  than  he  to  protect  that  kingdom. 

The  contrast  between  the  conduct  of  Niels  and  of  Knud  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  Danes.    On  two  of  them,  the  king  and  his  son,  it  was  no 
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less  painful  than  it  was  deep.  To  hasten  his  destruction  was  the  object  of 
both.  The  first  attempt  was  to  accuse  him  of  some  crime  in  the  assembly 
of  the  estates;  but  he  defended  himself  to  powerfully  that  he  was  unanimously 
absolved.  Disappointed  in  this  view,  Magnus  requested  an  interview  witn 
him,  under  the  pretext  of  settling  all  differences  amicably;  and,  while  unsus- 
picious of  danger,  assassinated  hun.  All  Denmark  was  in  instaut  commo- 
tion. The  kindred  of  the  victim  hastened  to  the  meeting  of  the  estates,  and 
displaying  his  bloody  garments  called  for  vengeance  on  the  murderers.  To 
escape  the  popular  indignation,  Magnus  fled  mto  Sweden;  but  Niels,  who 
reli^  on  the  support  of  a  party,  endeavoured  to  brave  the  storm.  He  was, 
however,  solenmiy  deposed,  and  Eric,  the  brother  of  Enud,  elected  in  his 
stead.  But  he  refused  to  comply  with  the  decree.  He  collected  troops, 
and  took  the  field  against  his  rival,  who  exhibited  no  less  activity  in  his  own 
behalf.  In  the  civil  war  which  followed  the  bishops  took  part,  and  fought 
like  the  temporal  nobles.  Knud  had  been  the  vassal  of  Lothair,  and  had 
demanded  the  a^istance  of  the  empire;  and  that  monarch  collecting  a  small 
army,  marched  into  Jutland  to  co-operate  with  Eric  in  avenging  the  death 
of  ICnud.  Seeng  that  the  junction  of  the  emperor  and  Eric  must  be  fatal  to 
his  cause,  Niels  withdrew  the  former  from  the  alliance  by  the  ofifer  of  a  large 
sum  of  money,  and  by  consenting  to  hold  Denmark  as  a  fief  of  the  empire. 
Lothair  then  returned,  leaving  the  fortune  of  war  to  decide  between  tlie 
two  kings. 

The  retreat  of  the  Germans  was  the  signal  for  renewed  and  more  fierce 
hostilities  between  the  rivals.  With  his  usual  perversity  Harold  forsook  the 
cause  of  his  brother  Eric,  to  fight  for  Niels;  and  Magnus,  who  had  powerful 
armies  in  Sweden,  brought  reinforcements  to  the  war.  Success  was  varied: 
on  the  deep  Mamus  was  defeated;  on  the  land,  Eric.  But  some  acts  of 
more  than  usual  barbarity  perpetrated  by  Niels  and  Harold  at  Roeddlde, 
diminished  the  number  of  their  supporters.  Still  thejr  were  enabled  to  make 
another  stand  on  the  coast  near  the  gulf  of  Fodvig  in  Sk&ne.  \lctory 
deckred  for  Eric:  Magnus  fell  in  the  battle;  and  Niels  with  much  difficulty 
escaped  into  Jutland.  Among  the  slain  were  five  bishops  and  sixty  priests. 
As  Magnus  was  dead,  Niels  declared  Harold,  the  brother  of  Eric,  his  suc- 
cessor —  a  declaration  which  did  no  good  to  his  own  cause.  To  escape  the 
pursuit  of  his  rival,  he  threw  himself  into  Schleswig,  which  was  better  fortified 
than  any  city  in  the  North.  But  this  was  an  imprudent  act:  in  that  city 
the  memory  of  Knud  was  idolised;  and  there  he  was  massacred  by  some 
members  of  a  fraternity  of  which  the  deceased  prince  had  been  the  h^ul 
(1135).  Thus  fell  a  monarch  who  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  had  afforded 
his  subjects  reason  to  hope  that  he  would  prove  a  blessing  to  the  realm,  but 
whose  subsequent  conduct  had  covered  him  with  universal  odium. 

In  the  reign  of  Eric  IV,  sumamed  Emun,  who  on  the  death  of  his  rival 
succeeded  to  the  government  of  the  whole  kingdom,  there  is  little  for  his- 
tory. One  of  his  first  exploits  was  to  put  to  death  his  brother  Harold,  and 
eleven  sons  of  that  prince.  There  was  a  twelfth,  Olaf,  who  escaped  into 
Sweden,  and  became  m  the  sequel  king  of  Denmark.  He  next  pursued  the 
Wend  pirates  into  their  stronghold  of  Arkona,  which  he  took  and  destroyed. 
On  his  return,  he  applied  himself  with  zeal  to  the  administration  of  justice: 
and  was  assassinate  by  a  Jutland  chief,  whose  father  or  brother  he  had 
judicially  condenmed  to  death.  This  tragedy  took  place  in  the  midst  not 
merely  of  his  court  but  of  his  people,  while  presiding  over  an  assembly  of 
the  Jutland  states  (1137). 

There  were  candidates  for  the  crown  —  (1)  Knud  the  son  of  Magnus,  and 
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consequently  grandson  of  Niels;  (2)  Svend,  a  natural  son  of  Eric  IV;  (3) 
Valdemar,  the  son  of  Knud  king  of  the  Abodriti,  who  had  been  murdered  by 
Magnus,  and  who  in  1170  was  canonised,  like  the  martyr  of  that  name  who 
had  ruled  over  Denmark.  The  bias  of  the  assembly  was  evidently  in  favour 
of  Valdemar;  but  as  both  he  and  the  two  other  candidates  were  of  tender 
years,  the  choice  fell  on  Eric,  called  the  Lamb,  whose  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  Eric  Eiegod. 

The  surname  of  this  kin^  will  sufficiently  explain  his  character.  He  was 
indeed  one  of  the  most  pacific  of  men.  Yet  he  was  compelled  to  fight  for 
his  crown;  for  Olaf,  the  only  son  of  Harold  that  had  escaped  the  bloody  pro- 
scriptions of  Eric  Emun,  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force  and 
claimed  it.  That,  if  hereditary  right  only  was  to  be  consulted,  the  claim 
was  a  valid  one  is  certain,  for  he  was  the  only  representative  of  his  father, 
the  eldest  son  of  Eric  Eiegod.  But  the  Danish  throne  was  elective;  and  though 
the  claim  was  confined  to  one  family,  little  regard  was  paid  to  primogeniture. 
After  many  alternations  of  fortune,  Olaf  was  vanquished  and -slain  (1143). 
But  Eric  himself  was  conquered  by  the  Wend  pirates  of  the  Baltic,  who, 
though  so  frequently  humbled  (if  any  credit  is  to  be  placed  in  the  national 
historians),  soon  re-appeared  in  numbers  formidable  enough  to  alarm  the 
kingdom.  This  check  and  the  consequent  decline  of  his  reputation  in  the 
eyes  of  a  warlike  people  induced  him  soon  afterwards  to  resign  the  crown, 
and  to  profess  as  monk  in  the  cloister  of  Odense. 

On  the  retirement  of  Eric  the  Lamb  (1147),  the  three  princes  who  had 
before  been  rejected  on  account  of  their  youth  were  again  candidates. 
Valdemar  being  deem^  still  too  young,  the  choice  was  restricted  to  the 
other  two.  Unfortunately  for  the  interests  of  order  both  were  elected  — 
Svend  by  the  Landsthing  of  Sk&ne  and  Zealand,  Knud  by  the  people  of 
Jutland. 

THE  DIVISION  OF  THE  KINGDOM 

That  the  division  of  the  sovereignty  would  inevitably  lead  to  civil  war 
mi^ht  have  been  foreseen  by  the  blindest.  It  was  a  long  and  a  bloody  one, 
which,  though  suspended  for  a  time  through  the  efforts  of  the  pope,  who 
wished  all  Oaristendom  to  arm  against  the  infidels,  burst  out  with  renewed 
fury.  Adser,  archbishop  of  Lund,  led  the  Danish  host  against  the  pagans 
of  the  Baltic;  but  the  expedition  was  inglorious,  and  the  remnant  wnich 
returned  from  it  embracea  one  of  the  two  parties.  The  fortunes  of  both 
varied;  but  when  Valdemar,  the  favourite  of  the  nation,  joined  Svend,  the 
advantege  was  on  the  side  of  that  king,  who  gained  at  least  three  battles 
over  his  rival.  At  one  time  Knud  was  driven  from  the  realm,  and  forced 
to  seek  shelter  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  C!onrad  III.  But  tranquillity  was 
not  the  result  of  his  retirement.  The  Wend  pirates,  not  satisfied  with  having 
defeated  the  archbishop,  and  incited  by  tne  agitated  state  of  the  public 
mind,  ravaged  the  coasts  both  of  Jutland  and  of  the  isles.  Finding  their 
king  and  nobles  unable  to  protect  them,  the  people  entered  into  armed  fra- 
ternities, which  were  consecrated  by  religion.  They  not  only  defended  their 
own  coasts,  but  equipped  vessels  to  cruise  in  the  Baltic,  and  to  surprise  such 
of  the  pagan  ships  as  they  might  find  detached  from  the  rest.  In  a  few 
years  twenty-two  of  these  vessels  took  above  eighty  of  the  enemy's.  Still 
these  were  partial,  isolated  effects,  which  had  little  influence  over  the  gen- 
eral mass  of  misery.  When  Knud  returned  as  the  vassal  of  the  empire,  the 
civil  war  again  raged.    Frederick  Barbarossa,  as  the  lord  paramoimt,  now 
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interfered,  and  meeting  the  two  parties,  decreed  that  while  the  title  of  king 
of  Denmark  should  be  left  to  the  victorious  Svend,  Enud  should  reign  over 
Zealand  as  a  fief  of  the  Danish  crown.  This  award  satisfied  neither  party, 
and  least  of  all  the  nation,  which  was  indignant  with  both  of  them  for  sac- 
rificing its  independence  to  the  emperor.  Svend  refused  to  cede  Zealand  to 
his  rival;  and  the  civil  war  was  about  to  reconmience,  when  Valdemar,  to 
whose  valour  Svend  owed  everything,  prevailed  on  the  one  to  sAve  and  the 
other  to  accept,  in  lieu  of  that  island,  certain  domains  in  Jutlanof  and  Skine. 
Peace  therefore  was  procured  for  the  moment;  but  it  was  a  hollow  peace, 
which  the  accident  of  an  hour  might  break. 

The  advantage  which  Svend  had  gained  by  the  aid  of  Valdemar  he  lost 
by  his  misconduct.  He  adopted  the  German  costume;  imitated  the  Gear- 
man  manners;  expressed  much  contempt  for  everything  Danidi  as  in  Uie 
highest  decree  barbarous;  seldom  appe8^*ed  at  the  national  Thing;  restored 
the  old  judicial  ordeal  of  duel;  beccune  luxurious;  and  levied  high  contribu- 
tions on  his  people.  A  disastrous  expedition  into  Sweden  made  him  despised 
as  well  as  hated;  and  on  his  return  into  Sk&ne,  he  was  assailed  by  the 
veiling  of  the  infuriated  populace.  Something  worse  than  this  result  would 
nave  oeen  experienced  by  him,  had  not  a  chief,  named  l?ycho,  one  of  the 
most  influential  in  the  province,  rescu^  him  from  his  position. 

When  at  liberty,  he  allowed  his  licentious  followers  to  plunder  the  inhabi- 
tants. Many  he  put  to  death;  and  among  them  was  tne  brave  man  who 
had  saved  him  from  their  fury.  This  atrocious  ingratitude  lost  him  the 
favour  of  Valdemar,  who  passeid  over  to  the  side  of  Knud,  and  cemented 
the  alliance  by  marrying  the  sister  of  that  prince.  It  was  now  the  object  of 
Svend  to  seize  both  princes,  either  openly  or  by  stratagem;  but  they  were 
on  their  guard;  and  each  was  always  surround^  by  armed  attendants.  At 
length  he  was  vanquished,  and  forced  to  seek  a  temporary  asylum  in  Saxony. 
But  he  obtained  succour  from  the  duke  of  that  province,  and  from  the 
archbishop  of  Bremen,  who  could  never  forgive  the  Danes  for  forcing  the 
abolition  of  his  jurisdiction  over  the  North,  and  allied  himself  with  the  Wend 
pirates,  who  were  always  ready  to  join  any  party  that  offered  them  plunder. 
At  the  head  of  these  forces  he  returned,  ana  compelled  the  people  to  receive 
him  as  their  kin^.  Again  Valdemar  and  Knud  marched  against  him;  but 
the  former,  pitymg  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  offered  his  mediation,  and 
tranquillity  was  for  the  moment  re-established.  The  chief  condition  of  this 
treaty  was  that  the  kingdom  should  be  divided  into  three  sovereignties; 
that  Svend  should  have  Sk§,ne,  Knud  the  isles,  and  Vfddemar  Jutland,  in 
addition  to  his  duchy  of  Schleswig.  The  whole  people  abandon^  them- 
selves to  joy,  and  Svend,  pretending  to  join  in  it,  gave  a  magnificent  enter- 
tainment to  his  brother  kines  in  the  castle  of  Roeskilde.  But  at  that  very 
festival  he  ordered  both  to  oe  assassinated.  Knud  fell;  but  Valdemar,  who 
defended  himself  courageously,  escaped  into  Jutland. 

The  reputation  of  Valdemar,  ana  above  fdl  his  words,  easily  induced  the 
people  to  espouse  his  cause.  Pursued  by  his  active  enemy,  he  was  con- 
stramed  to  fight  before  his  preparations  were  completed.  The  result,  how- 
ever, was  indecisive.  In  a  subsequent  and  more  general  action,  near  Viborg, 
Svend  was  defeated  and  compelled  to  flee.  He  was  eagerly  pursued  by  the 
victors,  who  overtook  him  in  a  morass,  from  which  the  weight  of  his  armour 
prevented  him  from  emerging;  and  he  was  immediately  beheaded.  Never 
did  the  Danes  suffer  more  than  under  this  unworthy  prince.  Enfeebled  at 
home,  degraded  abroad,  without  government  or  security  for  either  person 
or  substance,  they  were  sunk  even  in  their  own  estimation.    But  for  these 
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disasters  they  could  only  blame  themselves;  they  were  the  inevitable  results 
of  their  own  folly  in  dividing  the  monarchy.^ 

VALDEMAR  (I)  THE  GREAT  SUBDUES  RijGEN 

When  peace  was  restored  in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  Valdemar,  who 
had  already  shown  evidence  of  a  generous  and  lofty  soul,  strove  to  give  it 
the  security  and  glory  it  had  formerly  enjoyed.  The  Wends  were  always  its 
cruellest  foes.  These  barbarians  never  ceased  m^ing  irruptions  into  Jut- 
land, where,  in  some  of  the  Danish  isles,  and  sometimes  in  several  places  at 
once  when  not  opposed  with  prompt  resistance,  they  left  horrible  traces  of 
their  rage.  This  gave  another  reason  for  attacking  these  undisciplined  people, 
whom  Valdemar  regarded,  not  unjustly,  as  rebellious  subjects  over  wnom  he 
could  reassume  the  authority  which  l\nud  Lavard,  his  father,  had  exercised 
as  their  king.  Moreover  the  desire  to  assemble  them  again  under  the  stand- 
ard of  the  faith  made  of  this  expedition  a  holy  enterprise  and  one  agreeable 
to  the  clergy,  and  this  motive  filled  with  fresh  ardour  all  those  who  were 
destined  to  take  part  in  it.  Absalon  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  whom  Valde- 
mar had  the  most  confidence.  He  came  of  an  illustrious  Danish  family  and 
united  bravery  with  prudence,  wisdom  and  fidelity  with  ambition  and  a 
passion  for  arms.  The  see  of  Roeskilde  being  vacant  in  the  time  of  which 
we  speak,  and  the  clergy  and  people  not  being  able  to  agree  on  the  choice  of 
a  prelate,  two  factions  were  formed  which  nearly  came  to  blows,  and  which 
tilie  king  had  some  trouble  in  appeasing.  Then,  without  having  in  any  way 
touched  on  the  liberty  of  the  voters,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  favour- 
ite, Absalon,  elected,  who  while  he  was  invested  with  this  dignity  was  not 
less  ssealous  in  peace  than  in  war. 

The  Wends  of  Rugen,  knowing  the  king  to  be  occupied  in  Norway,  had 
recommenced  their  incursions,  and  driven  away  the  Danes,  for  whom  they 
bore  a  hatred  inspired  bv  long  wars,  customs,  and  a  different  language  ana 
religion.  Always  sure  of  finding  in  Arkona,  which  they  regarded  as  impreg- 
nable, a  retreat  where  they  with  their  plunder  could  brave  the  conqueror's 
anger,  they  abandoned  to  him  without  regret  the  badly  cultivated  fields, 
hoping,  not  without  reason,  to  glean  richer  harvests  in  those  of  their  enemies. 
Valdemar  resolved  to  make  every  effort  to  demolish  this  fortress,  and  with 
it  the  last  support  of  such  obstinate  ferocity.  He  prepared  a  formidable 
force,  to  which  Duke  Henry  the  Lion,  Pribislaw  who  naa  become  his  vassal 
and  prince  of  the  Abodriti,  Kasimir  and  Bogislaw,  dukes  of  Pomerania, 

1'oinea  bodies  of  their  troops.  Having  made  a  descent  on  the  isle  of  Rugen, 
le  marched  without  stopping  as  far  as  Arkona,  which  he  immediately 
invested.  Arkona,  of  which  to-day  only  traces  remain,  was  then  the  most 
considerable  town  of  all  Wendland.  It  was  situated  at  the  northern  extrem- 
ity of  the  isle  of  Riigen  on  a  very  protruding  cape,  and  was  defended  on  the 
east,  south,  and  north  by  high  and  steep  rocks.  The  western  side  was 
guarded  by  an  extremely  strong  and  high  rampart. 

Christianity  had  been  preached  to  the  people  of  Riigen  long  before.  The 
monks  of  C!orvei  had  even  made  several  conversions  there  under  Ludwig 
the  German,  and  built  a  church  in  honour  of  St.  Wit  their  patron.  But  as 
these  people  were  the  most  ferocious  and  unconquerable  of  all  the  Slavs, 
they  Old  not  long  suffer  the  Christian  yoke.  The  missionaries  were  driven 
away,  and  there  remiuned  no  trace  of  their  work,  save  worship  rendered  to 
St.  Wit,  of  whom  these  barbarians  made  an  idol  whom  they  soon  adored 
under  the  name  of  Swanto-Wit  as  the  supreme  deity.    Thus  it  is  dangerous, 
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justly  says  a  learned  ecclesiastic,  to  preach  the  worship  of  samts  before 
teaching  the  knowledge  of  the  true  Goa. 

This  idol  had  its  chief  temple  in  Arkona,  a  temple  which  was  as  remark- 
able for  its  size  as  for  its  statue  of  the  pretended  divinitv.  The  gigantic  idol 
was  topped  by  four  heads;  its  right  hand  held  a  horn  which  the  high  priest  fflled 
with  wme  every  year;  from  the  more  or  less  quick  evaporation  of  this^  the 
fertility  of  the  season  was  foretold.  The  other  hand  held  a  bow.  Divers 
ofiferings  were  at  its  feet.  Each  year  after  harvest  people  hastened  from 
every  quarter  to  offer  sacrifices,  but  nothing  was  more  acceptable  thim  a 
Christian.  This  festival  was  held  every  year.  The  priest  who  presided  was 
more  respected  than  even  the  princes.  He  interpreted  the  oracles  and  the 
decrees  of  the  god,  who  ^ave  through  him  most  absolute  orders.  He  alone 
had  the  right  of  entering  mto  the  enclosure  where  the  idol  dwelt.  He  dared 
not  breathe  in  this  sanctuary,  and  for  fear  an  impure  breath  should  offend  a 
present  divinity,  he  went  outside  to  draw  breath  each  time  he  had  need. 
On  the  festive  day,  all  the  people  being  assembled  before  the  temple  door, 
he  took  the  horn  from  the  idol's  hand  and  examined  it  attentively.  If  he 
found  the  wine  had  evaporated  much  he  threatened  an  approaching  drought 
and  advised  them  to  store  their  grain.  If  the  contrary,  he  permitted  tiliem 
to  sell  superfluous  stores.  Several  other  auguries  of  this  kmd  prolong  a 
ceremony  which  was  ended  by  an  exhortation  from  the  priest  to  lavish  sacri- 
fices on  the  god.  The  assembly  ended  in  feasts  and  wud  debauchery,  ^ese 
being  regarded  as  proofs  of  zeal  for  the  idol. 

Tnis  temple  contained  ereat  riches,  from  tribute  levied  by  the  cunning  of 
priests  over  the  credulitv  of  the  people.  All  the  nations  of  Wends  scattered 
on  the  southern  coasts  had  to  make  annual  offerings.  Some  sent  the  spoils 
of  their  enemies,  others  the  third  part  of  the  booty  taken  in  their  sea  voy- 
ages. Princes  sent  presents  to  gam  favourable  answers  from  the  god  when 
they  questioned  him  concerning  the  future,  or  when  they  formed  some  enter- 
prise which  needed  his  help.  Tliree  hundred  military  horsemen  were  spe- 
cially dedicated  to  him  and  onlv  plundered  on  his  behalf.  The  sovereign 
pontiff  also  kept  a  white  horse  which  he  alone  might  approach,  and  on  which 
the  god  rode  when  he  went  forth  to  combat  enemies  to  the  faith.  Often 
this  horse  might  be  seen  early  in  the  morning  covered  with  sweat  caused  by 
night  rides.  Favourable  predictions  were  also  drawn  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  animal  ran.  Neighbouring  countries  were  filled  with  reports  of 
such  great  marvels  that  the  people  of  Riigen  came  to  be  regardea  as  the 
happiest  and  most  formidable  of  all  the  Slav  nations. 

In  reality,  this  people — animated  and  emboldened  bv  the  situation  of 
their  isle,  by  the  enthusiasm  inspired  bv  the  presence  of  the  Swanto-Wit, 
by  the  riches  they  had  collected  on  their  journeys,  by  those  sent  from 
nations  tributary  to  the  pretended  divinity,  and  by  those  moreover  drawn 
from  the  abundant  herring  fishery  on  their  coasts — was,  as  one  mijght  say, 
the  root  and  trunk  of  the  pagan  Slav  leagues,  and  as  long  as  this  trunk 
rested  whole  it  was  in  vain  that  at  great  expense  certain  branches,  always 
ready  to  give  forth  fresh  shoots,  were  loppea  off. 

Thus  all  eyes  were  turned  on  Valdemar,  awaiting  with  impatience  the 
success  of  an  enterprise  wherein  two  nations  and  two  religions  combatted 
for  their  greatest  interest.  The  Danes,  animated  by  such  powerful  motives 
and  by  the  presence  of  their  king,  attacked  Arkona  with  the  greatest  valour, 
building  battering  rams  to  demolish  the  rampart.  They  lodged  themselves 
in  several  advantageous  posts  and  burned  the  principal  tower.  The  fire, 
which  spread  by  degrees  to  the  combustibles  which  entered  into  the  compo- 
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sition  of  these  ancient  ramparts,  seconded  the  efforts  made  by  the  Danes  to 
overthrow  thenL  At  last  the  besieged,  tired  of  warring  against  iron  and 
fire,  decided  to  capitulate.  The  king,  who  could  flatter  himself  with  the 
knowledge  of  being  able  to  take  the  town  by  assault,  and  whose  soldiers, 
greedy  for  rich  plunder,  besought  him  to  sack  it,  yet  yielded  to  the  remon- 
strances of  Bishop  Absalon  and  Archbishop  Eskil,  who  with  a  moderation 
very  rare  in  a  religious  war  advised  him  not  to  heed  the  plea  of  his  soldiers, 
but  to  avoid  bloodshed,  and  not  reduce  the  besieged  to  despair.  It  was 
then  agreed  that  the  people  of  Riigen  should  deliver  to  the  king  the  idol, 
Swanto-Wit,  with  all  treasure  in  the  temple;  that  all  Christian  slaves  should 
be  set  at  liberty  without  ransom;  and  that  they  should,  for  the  future,  all 
embrace  and  profess  the  Christian  religion.  All  land  assigned  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  priests  should  be  given  to  the  church.  Service  in  the  Dan- 
ish army  when  necessity  arose  was  also  demanded,  and  an  annual  tribute. 

The  hostages  who  were  exacted  as  surety  for  the  fulfilment  of  promises 
having  been  deUvered,  Esbem  and  Sunon,  two  prominent  officers  in  the 
army,  were  ordered  to  go  and  overthrow  the  idol  Swanto-Wit.  They  were 
obliged  to  knock  down  the  colossus  with  precaution,  for  fear  its  fall  should 
cause  some  accident,  and  give  the  people  of  Riigen  grounds  for  saying  that 
it  avenged  itself  in  perishing.  In  reality,  the  pagans  had  gathered  in  crowds 
to  witness  the  sight,  hoping  to  behold  punishment  of  such  sacrilege.  But 
when  the  idol  had  fallen,  and  hurt  no  one,  and  they  saw  pieces  of  it  quietly 
cut  into  firewood  amid  cheers  from  the  Danes,  the  greater  part  saw  their 
own  simplicity  and  conceived  more  respect  for  the  Divinity  of  their  con- 
querors than  for  their  own. 

The  temple,  as  well  as  the  idol,  was  burned,  after  the  treasure  had  been 
removed  to  a  safe  place.  From  Arkona  Bishop  Absalon,  who  directed  the 
war  under  the  king's  orders,  went  to  receive  the  submission  of  six  thousand 
of  the  people  of  Kii^en  who  composed  the  garrison  of  another  fortress, 
named  Karen  tz.  He  had  burned  three  temples  dedicated  to  three  colossal 
and  monstrous  statues  of  other  pretended  gods  tutelary  of  the  nation.  The 
ease  with  which  these  gods  allowed  themselves  to  be  reduced  to  cinders  pre- 
pared the  minds  of  their  worshippers  to  embrace  the  new  religion  which 
Absalon  was  authorised  in  one  of  the  articles  of  capitulation  to  offer  them. 
He  substituted  churches  for  their  temples,  in  the  country  as  in  the  towns,  to 
the  number  of  twelve,  after  which  he  took  back  hostages  and  seven  large 
coffers  full  of  money  to  the  king. 

After  having  subdued  and  pacified  the  people,  and  after  the  Riisen 
princes,  Tetistas  and  Jarimar,  had  solemnly  acknowledged  themselves  tribu- 
taries to  the  Danish  crown,  Valdemar,  glorious  and  content,  recrossed  the 
sea  with  his  army.  Absalon,  whom  the  cares  of  war  could  not  distract  from 
those  of  the  episcopate,  sent  soon  after  to  Riigen  zealous  priests  to  complete 
by  persuasion  conversions  begun  by  force.  Prince  Jarimar,  who  was  really 
converted,  heartily  seconded  the  enorts  of  these  missionaries.  Absalon  dia 
not  neglect  for  this  the  interests  of  the  see  he  occupied.  Valdemar  caused 
the  conquests  the  church  had  made  by  arms  to  be  made  known  to  Pope  Alex- 
ander in.  Alexander  loaded  him  with  praise,  and  in  the  same  bull  ordered, 
in  conformity  with  Absalon's  desires,  that  the  isle  of  Riigen  should  thence- 
forth form  part  of  the  diocese  of  Roeskilde.  Other  letters  of  the  same  pontiff, 
accorded  two  years  after  in  answer  to  the  insistence  of  the  king,  granted  the 
canonisation  of  Knud.  This  was  celebrated  at  Ringsted  with  great  pomp, 
in  presence  of  an  infinite  number  of  Danish  prelates  and  strangers  and  other 
spectators.     The  inhabitants  of  Zealand  had  conceived  such  esteem  for 
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Enud  that,  not  having  been  able  as  thev  desired  to  have  him  for  an  earthly 
king,  they  would  thenceforth  take  him  for  patron  saint  in  heaven. 

ABSALON,  AND  THE  SKANIANS 

A  short  time  after,  Archbishop  Eskil  resolved  to  end  his  dajrs  m  retreat, 
renouncing  those  dignities  which  seemed  as  heavy  in  old  age  as  the^  had 
been  worthy  of  envy  before  he  had  attained  them.  Vainly  thev  tned  to 
turn  him  from  his  object.  He  had  vowed  on  the  hand  of  the  famous  St. 
Bernard,  abbot  of  C3au-vaux,  who  had  great  love  for  him,  as  may  be  seen  in 
his  letters.  In  his  quality  as  legate,  Eskil  had  the  right  of  naming  his  suc- 
cessor. But  for  fear  of  depriving  the  church  of  rights  which  he  himself  had 
defended  with  so  much  sseal,  he  remitted  his  power  to  the  assembly,  which 
ordinarily  made  the  election.  Then  the  king,  speaking  in  the  name  of  this 
assembly,  nominated  Absalon  bishop  of  Roeskilde,  his  choice  being  approved 
by  general  acclamations. 

But  whether,  as  Absalon  declared,  he  found  the  burden  too  heavy,  or 
whether  he  secretly  desired  to  become  primate  and  archbishop,  wiuiout 
ceasing  to  be  bishop  of  Roeskilde,  it  is  known  that  he  persisted  in  refusing  the 
offered  dignity.  The  assembly  and  the  king  being  ecjually  obstinate  on 
their  side  in  refusing  to  make  another  choice,  this  seeming  conflict  of  inter- 
ests and  wills  had  every  promise  of  ending  in  a  serious  quarrel.  Saxo  even 
relates  that  certain  men  trying  forcibly  to  seat  Absalon  on  the  archiepiscopal 
chair  met  with  such  resistance  that  sevend  were  thrown  down.  At  last  it 
was  agreed  to  send  an  account  of  this  singular  difference  to  the  pope  for 
decision,  and  to  that  end  deputies  from  either  side  were  despatched.  Doubt- 
less this  was  just  what  Absalon  wished.  Alexander  III  crowned  Absalon's 
secret  satisfaction  by  the  verdict  ^ven.  He  was  permitted  by  the  legate 
sent  into  Denmark  to  retain  his  bishopric  and  was  threatened  with  excom- 
munication if  he  refused  the  archbrisnopric  of  Lund.  After  this  threat 
resistance  would  have  been  a  crime,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  make  a 
virtue  of  docility.  Absalon  then  submitted  and  undertook  his  part  in 
uniting  in  his  person  the  two  highest  ecclesiastical  dignities  of  the  kingdom, 
with  the  offices  of  generalissimo,  admiral,  first  minister,  and  senator. 

The  revolt  of  the  Skanians  was  an  event  more  remarkable  when  one  sees 
what  motives  influenced  the  inhabitants  of  this  province.  They  wished  per- 
mission for  their  priests  to  marry,  and  pretended  that  their  ministry  was 
sufficient  without  the  service  of  bishops.  It  might  have  been  thought  that 
these  priests  were  the  secret  authors  of  the  rebellion,  if  the  Skinians  had 
not  at  the  same  time  refused  to  pay  the  ecclesiastical  tenth  and  exacted  that 
thenceforth  only  governors  of  their  country  should  be  sent  to  them. 

In  spite  of  his  eloquence,  his  worth,  and  his  power,  Absalon  could  not 
stay  the  progress  of  this  outbreak.  He  was  even  constrained  to  take  refuge 
in  Zealand;  and,  far  from  the  threats  of  the  king  having  any  effect,  the 
rebels  were  so  irritated  by  them  that  they  resolved  to  pay  no  more  taxes, 
and  forced  the  priests  to  take  wives. 

Valdemar,  seeing  the  danger  of  suffering  such  disorders  any  longer,  went 
to  Skane,  followed  by  Absalon  and  a  small  army.  He  was  received  by  a 
deputation  of  the  principal  men  of  the  province,  who  promised  to  return  to 
obedience  if  the  king  would  recall  Absalon  and  the  foreign  officials  to  whom 
the  country  had  been  ^ven  in  charge.  As  this  good  prince  always  inclined 
to  moderation,  he  obliged  Absalon  to  retire  again  to  Zealand  and  then 
followed  him.    In  the  hope  that  this  condescension  would  satisfy  the 
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malcontents,  the  king  even  consented  to  examine  their  grievances  against  his 
minister,  conjointly  with  deputies  they  might  name.  But  these  deputies, 
gained  over  or  intimidated,  subscribed  to  everything  in  Zealand,  and  retracted 
everything  in  Sk&ne.  Revolt  broke  out  with  renewed  force  and  everyone 
flew  to  arms,  while  the  archbishop  on  his  side  did  not  spare  his  diocesans 
his  ecclesiastical  thunders,  and  Valdemar  raised  an  army  capable  of  dealing 
even  more  effectual  blows. 

The  king's  setting  out  was  the  signal  for  war.  But  he  flattered  himself 
with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  reduce  them  by  fear  alone,  for  repugnance  to 
shed  the  blood  of  his  subjects  made  him  wish  to  avoid  resorting  to  extreme 
measures.  But  the  rebels  forced  his  hand  by  defending  a  bridge  over  which 
he  had  to  cross  to  get  to  them.  In  the  efiforts  made  by  the  soldiers  of  either 
side  the  battle  became  more  deadly  and  sanguinaiy.  Absalon,  however, 
turned  the  scale  in  the  king's  favour  by  the  skill  with  which  he  managed 
his  cavdry,  causing  them  to  fall  suddenly  on  the  Skanians,  and  throwmg 
many  of  them  into  the  river.  Help  which  came  shortly  afterwards  only 
served  to  render  their  defeat  more  complete,  so  that,  their  troops  being  dis- 
persed or  destroyed,  they  could  only  ask  for  peace.  Valdemar  wilfingly 
granted  this,  receiving  their  hostages  and  submissions.  But  he  found  them 
so  obstinate  on  the  suDJect  of  the  tithes  that,  for  fear  of  renewing  the  bloody 
tragedies  which  a  similar  cause  had  evoked  under  King  Knud  IV,  he  obliged 
Archbishop  Absalon  to  desist  from  his  claim  if  only  for  a  time.  Thus 
the  sedition  was  apjpeased,  but  we  shall  see  afterwards  that  peace  could  only 
last  as  long  as  the  clergy  found  it  served  their  own  interests.  It  was  as  little 
durable  as  their  disinterestedness  was  sincere. 

THE  DEATH  OP  VALDEMAR;    HIS  LAWS 

Valdemar  was  preparing  to  repress  fresh  incursions  of  the  Wends  when  an 
illness  detained  him  at  Vordingborg,  a  town  in  Zealand;  a  short  time  after- 
wards he  died  of  the  results  of  this  illness,  or  rather  from  the  ignorance  of  a 
Saknian  abbot  who  boasted  of  possessing  great  knowledge  of  medicine. 
The  king  was  found  dead  inmiediately  after  having  taken  from  these  impru- 
dent hands  the  drink  which  was  meant  to  cure  him.  He  was  only  forty- 
eight,  and  had  reigned  twenty-five  years.  His  premature  death  was  smcerely 
mourned  by  the  people.  It  has  been  remarked  that,  when  his  body  was 
taken  to  Ringsted  for  burial,  the  country  people  flocked  weeping  from  all 
parts,  crjring  that  m  him  they  had  lost  a  father  and  a  liberator  to  whom 
they  ow^  the  happiness  of  no  longer  fearing  brigands  and  the  barbarities 
of  pirates.  In  truth  this  prince  had  united  the  principal  virtues  which  make 
a  king  loved  and  esteemed.  He  understood  now  to  concjuer  and  how  to 
pardon,  to  make  his  enemies  fear  him  By  being  good  to  his  people,  and  to 
re-establish  peace  and  good  order  in  his  kingdom  by  increasing  its  consider- 
ation and  influence  abroad. 

It  was  he  who  edited  and  published  the  code  called  The  Skanian  Laws 
and  the  Law  of  Zealand^  as  well  as  the  Ecclesiastical  Rights  of  these  two 
provinces.  The  ecclesiastical  laws  of  Skane,  composed  of  twenty-five  arti- 
cles, were  published  in  1162,  the  civil  laws  in  the  year  following.  The  laws 
of  Zealand  appeared  in  1171.  These  laws,  conjomtly  with  the  Jutland  Code 
published  by  Valdemar  II  are  the  source  of  those  which  Denmark  is  to-day 
justly  proud  of  possessing.  They  are  simple,  clear,  concise,  and  generally 
adapted  to  assure  liberty  and  property  to  citizens.  Good  sense  is  shown  in 
him  who  dictated  them,  as  in  tne  style  in  which  they  are  couched.    There  is 
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no  flourish  of  rhetoric,  no  vain  ostentation  of  grandeur  aiid  authority,  such 
as  marks  the  d^but  of  so  many  other  laws — as  if  the  authors  wanted  to 
ahow  the  people  that  the  pleasure  of  commanding  them,  not  the  care  of 
rendering  them  happy,  was  uppermost.  Brilliant  centuries  and  nations 
famous  tor  learning  and  spirit  might  envy  the  wise  simplicity  which  gov- 
erned these  two  codes./ 


SLnOH  ov 

(In  State  Hlftorical  XnMom) 


KNUD  VI  (1182-1202  A.D.) 

Enud  had  been  crowned  in  his  father's  lifetime,  and  from  his  fourteenth 
year  had  been  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  government  His  accession  there- 
fore to  the  undivided  sovereigntv  was  expected  to  pass  without  opposition. 
But  the  people  of  Sk&ne  elected  another  sovereign — Harold,  a  grandson  of 
Prince  Magnus.  The  contest,  however,  was  short-lived;  they  were  reduced, 
and  their  ruler  was 
compelled  to  flee 
into  Sweden. 

The  reim  of 
this  monarch  was 
one  of  conquest 
and  of  prosperity. 
Soon  after  nis  ac- 
cession, Absalon 
led  an  armament 
against  Bogislaw, 
duke  of  Pomera- 
nia,  who  exhibited 
ill  will  to  Denmark 
and  her  vassals, 
and  obtained  a 
complete   victory 

over  the  enemy.  During  the  following  two  years  the  warlike  operations 
continued,  and  Bogislaw  at  length  was  compelled  to  throw  himself  on  the 
royal  mercy.  Besides  offering  a  large  quantity  of  gold,  he  did  homage  for 
all  his  possessions  to  Knud.  The  two  dukes  of  Mecklenburg  were  also 
reduced,  and  acknowledged  fealty  to  him.  The  submission  of  two  such 
provinces,  which  had  been  dependent  on  Henry  the  Lion  [duke  of  Bavaria 
and  Saxony],  and  had  subsequently  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  the 
empire,  filled  the  king  with  so  much  pleasure,  that  he  assumed  the  title  of 
king  of  the  Wends. 

To  assume  the  feudal  supremacy  over  these  regions  was  a  blow  struck  at 
the  authority  of  the  emperor  Freoerick  Barbarossa.  Between  these  poten- 
tates there  was  a  misunaerstanding  from  the  very  conunencement  of  Knud's 
reign.  Frederick  invited  him  to  his  court  under  the  pretext  of  drawing 
more  closely  the  amicable  bonds  which  had  been  formed  between  him  and 
Valdemar;  but  as  the  king  suspected  that  this  was  only  a  lure  to  enforce 
the  payment  of  homage,  he  evaded  compliance.  It  soon  appeared  that  such 
was  indeed  the  intention;  for  he  was  formally  summoned  to  visit  the  diet 
for  that  purpose.  A  second  refusal  to  attend  so  exasperated  Frederick  that 
he  threatened  to  confer  the  fief  of  Denmark  on  some  other  vassal.  The  king 
replied  that  before  he  could  give  it  he  must  first  take  it.  All  negotiation 
bemg  useless,  the  emperor  offered  the  greatest  insult  to  the  majesty  of  Den- 
mark by  sending  back  to  her  own  country  the  sister  of  Knud,  who  had  been 
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betrothed  to  his  second  son,  the  duke  of  Swabia.  From  this  moment  the 
breach  was  irreparable;  and  the  king  turned  with  more  zeal  to  the  cause  of 
his  father-in-law,  Henry  the  Lion.^ 

After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin  in  1187  messengers  arrived 
[in  Denmark]  with  letters  from  Pope  Qement  III,  in  which  that  pjontiff 
exhorted  the  Danes  to  go  on  crusade  like  the  faithful  of  other  countries  to 
try  to  recover  the  Holy  City.  The  emperor  himself  went  on  crusade  and, 
being  obliged  to  be  reconcile  with  his  enemies,  used  the  pope's  favour  to 
get  Knud  to  make  an  agreement  with  him  in  which  that  king  engaged  not 
to  trouble  the  peace  of  the  empire  during  the  absence  of  its  head;  and, 
effectually  to  do  away  with  all  sorts  of  discontents,  he  also  revoked  the 

Eroscription  he  had  issued  against  Duke  Henry  the  Lion,  whose  disgrace 
ad  embittered  the  gieater  part  of  the  princes,  and  in  particular  the  king  of 
Denmark,  his  son-in-law,  and  the  king  ot  England,  his  father-in-law.  R^- 
ing  the  papal  letters  made  a  great  impression  on  the  Danish  nobility.  Esbem, 
brother  of  the  archbishop,  himself  supported  the  exhortations  they  con- 
tained with  all  the  force  of  his  eloquence.  Fifteen  of  the  principal  lords  of 
the  assembly  solenmly  took  crusader's  vows,  but  only  five  kept  their  reso- 
lutions. 

The  kme  had  the  wisdom  not  to  take  any  part.  The  five  crusaders 
having  enrolled  those  who  presented  themselves,  went  in  their  vessels  to 
Norway,  where  they  were  joined  by  two  hundred  crusaders  of  that  king- 
dom. But  their  journey  was  thenceforward  made  apart,  and  the  Nor- 
wegians alone  arrived  in  Syria.  The  Danes  were  shipwrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Friesland,  where  they  sold  their  ships.  TheLce  they  went  by  land  to 
Venice,  where  they  embarked  afresh,  and  at  last  arrived  in  the  Holy  Land. 
This  long  and  painful  voyage  had  no  result.  The  Christians  had  just  made 
peace  with  the  Saracens,  so  they  returned  to  their  own  land  without  having 
unsheathed  their  swords.  There  were  also  many  Danes  in  the  fleet  of  fifty- 
three  ships  which  the  Frisians  and  Flemish  sent  to  sea.  Frederick  took  the 
land  route  with  his  army  to  go  into  Palestine.  An  ancient  historian  tells  us 
that  a  relation  of  the  king  was  among  them,  with  several  great  lords  and 
about  four  hundred  Danes./ 

The  tranquillity  of  Denmark  was  further  disturbed  by  a  bishop  and  a 
member  of  the  royal  family.  This  was  Valdemar,  a  bastard  son  of  Knud  V, 
who  held  the  see  of  Schleswig.  The  king  had  also  conferred  on  this  bishop 
the  government  of  the  duchy  until  that  other  Vddemar,  the  king's  brother, 
for  whom  the  fief  was  destined,  reached  an  age  fit  to  govern.  When  that 
age  arrived  the  prince  was  knighted,  and  at  the  same  time  invested  with  the 
duchy,  of  which  he  hastened  to  take  possession.  The  bishop  had  tasted  the 
sweets  of  power,  and  he  was  deeply  hurt  at  its  withdrawal:  from  that 
moment  he  became  the  enemy  of  the  king. 

Determined  on  revenge,  he  entered  into  alliance  with  all  whom  he  knew 
to  be  hostile  to  Knud,  and,  among  others,  with  Adolf  of  Schauenburg,  count 
of  Holstem.  When  his  preparations  were  matured,  he  threw  ofif  the  mask, 
declaring  that  his  right  to  tne  Danish  throne  was  as  good  as  the  king's,  ana 
demandmg  a  share  of  the  sovereignty.  Passing  into  Norway,  which  at  that 
time  was  not  on  friendly  terms  witn  Denmark,  he  obtained  supplies,  returned 
to  the  latter  kingdom,  and  assimied  the  royal  title.  At  the  same  period 
another  army,  led  by  the  count  of  Holstein,  marched  towards  the  Eider  to 
support  his  views.  To  Knud  it  was  evident  that  their  operations  could  not 
be  long  sustained;  that  the  invaders  would  soon  be  in  want  of  provisions, 
and  di^rse  of  themselves.    Instead  therefore  of  risking  an  action  he  quietly 
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watched  the  motions  of  the  bishop.  The  result  justified  his  i>olicy:  the 
treasures  of  Valdemar  were  speedily  exhausted;  his  mercenaries  disap- 
peared; he  threw  himself  on  the  royal  mercy,  but  was  conducted  a  close 
prisoner  to  a  strong  fortress  in  Zealand  (1194).  Adolf  yet  remained;  the 
king  marched  against  him,  and  forced  him  to  sue  for  peace.  But  that  peace 
was  of  short  duration.  The  count,  being  required  to  do  homage  to  Ejiud 
for  some  of  the  domains  which  he  had  obtained  b^  the  deposition  of  Henry 
the  Lion,  refused  to  acknowledge  any  other  supenor  than  the  emperor;  and 
to  fortify  himself  against  the  vengeance  of  the  kin^  he  entered  into  an  alli- 
ance with  the  markgraf  of  Brandenburg,  whose  temtory  adjoined  the  Wend 
dominions  of  the  Dane,  and  who  had  an  interest  in  preventing  any  fujrther 
augmentation  in  that  Quarter.  To  assail  both,  Knud  sent  an  armament  to 
the  northern  coast  of  the  Baltic;  and  as  the  venerable  Absalon  was  now  too 
old  and  too  infinn  for  active  warfare,  the  bishop  of  Roeskilde  was  invested 
with  the  command. 

The  result  was  not  very  favourable  to  the  king.  Two  years  afterwards 
however,  he  took  the  field  in  person,  and  forced  Adolf  to  accept  terms  of 
peace:  the  chief  were  that  Ditmarsh,  with  the  strong  fortress  of  Ratxe- 
Durg,  should  be  ceded  to  Denmark  (1200).  But  in  this,  as  on  the  former 
occasion,  tranauillity  was  of  short  duration.  Adolf  again  (}uarrelled  with 
his  ally;  and  Valdemar,  the  king's  brother,  invaded  Holstein.  The  result 
was  favourable  to  the  Danish  arms:  Adolf,  who  had  thrown  himself  into 
Hamburg,  was  compelled  to  leave  it,  and  to  witness  the  fall  of  Liibeck, 
which  was  feudally  subject  to  him.  Most  of  Holstein  was  now  reduced; 
and  the  duke  having,  in  the  king's  name,  received  the  homage  of  the  towns 
and  nobles,  returned  to  Schleswig.  No  sooner  had  he  left  the  province  than 
the  count  reappeared;  but  it  was  only  to  be  made  prisoner  and  conveyed 
in  triumph  to  one  of  the  Danish  fortresses.  The  king  himself  soon  appesured 
amidst  his  new  subjects;  and  at  Liibeck  he  received  the  homa^  of  the  great 
vassals  of  Holstein,  Ditmarsh,  Stormam,  Ratzebur^,  Schwerm.  and  other 
lordships,  which  were  now  subject  to  him,  but  which  he  could  not  incor- 
porate with  the  monarchy,  because  they  were  dependencies  of  the  enipire 
and  for  them  he  must  himself  do  homage  to  the  chief  of  that  empire.  This 
was  a  proud  day  for  Denmark;  but  that  pride  was  much  alloyed  by  the 
sudden  death  of  Knud  in  the  very  flower  of  his  age. 

The  flourishing  state  of  Denmark  under  this  prince  is  well  described  by 
Arnold  of  Liibeck.^  He  alludes  to  ite  vast  commerce,  to  ite  ceaseless  activ- 
ity, to  its  constantly  increasing  wealth,  to  its  improvemente  in  the  arte  of 
life,  to  ite  militery  reputetion,  to  ite  zeal  for  learning.  Many  Danish  youths, 
he  informs  us,  were  annually  sent  to  study  at  Paris,  where  they  distinguished 
themselves  in  philosophy,  law,  and  theology.  Maiiy  became  admirable  can- 
oniste;  many  subtle  aidacticians.  The  visite  of  young  Danes  to  the  capital 
of  France  may  be  explained  by  the  union  of  Ingeborg,  sister  of  Elnud,  with 
PhiUp  Augustus. 

Absalon's  Good  Works  and  Death 

Towards  the  close  of  Knud's  reign  died  Archbishop  Absalon,  who  had 
held  the  see  of  Roeskilde  since  1158,  and  the  primacy  since  1178.^  Absalon, 
whom  nature  had  formed  to  occupy  a  great  position,  came  from  an  illustrious 
Danish  family,  and  was  brought  up  with  King  Valdemar  I,  who.  through 
discernment  as  much  as  friendship,  never  undertook  anjrthing  without  con- 
sulting him.    He  was  elected  bishop  of  Roeskilde  in  1158,  and  archbishop 
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of  Lund  in  1178.  One  might  have  seen  without  beinj;  scandalised  the  prelates 
of  these  days  pass  their  lives  in  camp  or  at  sea,  if  all  those  who  left  the  pastoral 
stafif  for  the  sword  had  had,  like  Absalon,  not  only  zeal  for  their  country  but 

auaUties  necessary  to  serve  it.  He  was  a  great  general  and  seaman,  yet  he 
id  not  neglect  the  government  of  his  two  dioceses,  the  propagation  of  the 
faith  m  coimtries  he  conquered,  or  the  mamtenance  of  reUgion  m  the  mterior 
of  the  kingdom.  It  was  he  who  mtroduced  uniformity  m  the  celebration  of 
divine  service,  in  which  the  first  missionaries  sent  into  different  countries 
had  made  changes. 

Like  all  ministers  who  have  been  high-minded  and  loved  true  greatness, 
he  was  familiar  with  men  of  letters,  encouraging  them  as  a  wise  friend  and  a 
protector  both  zealous  and  powerful.  By  Qiis  the  great  Absalon  rendered 
nis  nation  services  which  were  perhaps  unknown  or  despised  by  contempo- 
raries, but  from  which  to-day  she  draws  more  satisfaction  and  glory  than 
from  the  most  signal  victories  he  won.  In  reality  it  is  to  him  she  owes  that 
elegant  and  poetical  work  of  Saxo  Grammaticus,  a  true  wonder  m  a  century 
wherem  barbarism  triumphed.  Absalon,  fearing  that  the  history  6f  past 
times  would  rest  m  oblivion,  and  future  history  would  share  the  same  fate, 
sought  to  remedy  such  past  and  present  evil  by  charging  Saxo  and  Sveno 
Aggonis  (Svend  Aagesen)  to  write  a  history  of  Denmark  down  to  their  own 
times,  and  by  founding  a  monastery  at  Soro  where  men  could  be  entertained 
who  would  imdertake  to  transmit  remarkable  events  to  posterity. 

But  of  these  projects,  so  worthy  of  the  author,  only  the  first  was  executed. 
Saxo  wrote  an  entire  history  of  Denmark,  but  one  may  say  that  not  the  least 
important  light  on  history  issued  from  the  Soro  monastery,  so  that  after  the 
death  of  these  two  men  the  history  of  Denmark  was  found  sterile  and  lacking 
in  monuments  and  memoirs  of  all  kinds./ 

VALDEMAR  H  AT  VARIANCE  WITH  THE  EMPEROR   (1202-1241   A.D.) 

In  1202  Knud  VI  died;  and  as  he  was  without  heirs  male,  the  choice  of 
the  states  fell  on  his  brother  Valdemar,  duke  of  Schleswig.  who,  as  we  have 
related,  had  given  some  proofs  of  mihtary  talent  [and  who  bears  the  surname 
of  Seir,  or  the  Victorious]. 

Like  his  predecessor,  the  new  king  repaired  to  Liibeck  to  receive  the  homage 
of  the  conquered  inhabitants;  and  there  he  assumed  the  titles,  "king  of  the 
Wends''  and  "lord  of  Nordalbinria."  In  the  midst  of  his  triumph  he  offered 
to  release  Coimt  Adolf,  provided  the  latter  would  forever  renounce  all  pre- 
tension to  Holstein  with  his  other  domains  north  of  the  Elbe,  and  engage 
not  to  make  war,  either  personally  or  through  his  allies,  on  the  king  of  Den- 
mark. The  conditions  were  accepted;  and  hostages  being  given  for  their  exe- 
cution, the  count  was  released.  Imprisonment  seemed  to  have  sobered  him; 
for  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  tranquillity. 

Having  fomented  the  troubles  of  Norway  in  revenge  for  the  aid  given  to 
Bishop  Valdemar,  and  exacted  an  annual  tribute  from  Erling,  whom  he  had 
supported  against  rival  sovereigns,  the  Danish  king  departed  on  a  more 
distant  expedition  —  against  the  pagans  of  Livonia.  It  was  attended,  how- 
ever, with  no  great  success:  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  it  is  that  it  was  not 
disastrous.  A  subsequent  expedition  into  Sweden  was  more  imfortunate: 
he  was  signally  defeated;  but  peace  was  made  on  terms  sufficiently  honour- 
able. AIx)ut  the  same  time  the  national  arms  regained  their  former  lustre 
by  the  conquest  of  Eastern  Pomerania,  the  duke  of  which  did  homage  to 
Valdemar. 
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From  the  prison  to  which  he  had  been  consigned  by  Enud  VI  the  bishop 
of  Schleswig  was  no  inattentive  spectator  of  events.  He  lonjged  for  revenge; 
but  he  must  first  recover  his  Uberty.  In  this  view  he  applied  to  the  pope, 
to  the  archbishop  of  Lund,  to  many  prelates  of  Denmark,  and  even  to  ube 
queen,  and  interested  them  so  far  in  his  behalf  that  Valdemar,  at  their  inter- 
cession, agreed  to  release  him,  on  the  condition  of  his  never  acain  entering 
Denmark,  or  any  other  place  where  he  might  give  umbrage  to  me  state.^ 

Germany  was,  at  this  time,  in  a  state  of  special  ferment.  There  were 
vacillations,  broken  pledges,  weakness,  and  ar^r  on  all  sides.  Otto  IV, 
the  new  emperor,  was  no  sooner  in  tranquil  possession  of  the  throne  than  a 
friendship  he  had  formerly  professed  for  Valdemar,  not  being  now  so  neces- 
sary to  his  plans,  gave  place  to  jealousy  excited  by  the  conquests  of  a  neigh- 
bour —  jealousy  made  stronger  bv  the  fact  that  Valdemar  was  sovereign  over 
the  verv  provinces  once  held  oy  the  emperor's  father,  Hemy  the  Lion.  Thus, 
when  the  see  of  Bremen  was  agam  empty,  the  empjeror  quietly  allowed  Bern- 
hard,  duke  of  Saxony,  to  put  Bishop  Valdemar  in  possession  of  the  arch- 
bishopric, although  through  a  remnant  of  regard  for  the  kin^  he  would  not 
appear  to  take  part  in  the  affair.  But  a  short  time  after,  havmg  become  less 
circumspect,  he  allied  himself  a^inst  the  king  with  Albert,  markgraf  of 
Brandenburg,  who  sought  unceasingly  to  gam  ground  on  the  Wend  side  at 
the  Dane's  expense. 

Valdemar  easily  discovered  in  this  conduct  a  project  to  get  Nordalbin^^ 
awav  from  him,  and  authorised  by  Otto's  example  entered  into  alliance  with 
Frederick  II,  son  of  Henry  VI,  emperor  and  king  of  Sicily.  Valdemar  rec- 
ognised him  as  emperor,  united  with  him,  and  as  reward  for  such  great  sendees 
obtained  the  absolute  cession  of  all  the  provinces  he  held  in  Germany,  so  that 
these  were  actually  united  to  the  Danisn  crown,  and  cut  off  from  tlie  empire. 
Letters  patent  from  the  emperor  are  dated  May,  1214. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  te  what  degree  this  alliance  of  Valdemar  and 
Frederick  irritated  the  emperor  Otto,  who  made  several  vain  efforts  to  regain 
his  footing.  He  then  leaded  himself  against  the  king  with  his  brother 
Henry,  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  Albert,  markgraf  of  Brandenburg, 
who  continued  his  ordinary  hostilities  in  Wendland;  and  with  the  help  of 
these  allies  Otto  made  an  irruption  into  Holstein,  resolved  to  revive  the  r^hts 
which  his  ancestors,  the  two  dukes  of  Saxony,  had  held  over  this  province. 
He  first  took  Hamburg  without  meeting  any  resistance.  This  was  not  all: 
to  weaken  still  more  the  credit  of  the  king  in  Germany  the  confederates  openly 
took  the  part  of  Bishop  Valdemar,  who  was  still  occupying  the  see  of  Bremen, 
and  who  had  aided  them  in  the  siege  of  Hamburg. 

But  the  king  no  sooner  learned  of  the  reddition  of  this  town  than  he  appeared 
in  Holstein  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army.  The  league  and  its  hopes 
vanished  at  the  approach  of  this  force.  Otto  hastily  recrossed  the  Elbe; 
Hamburg  held  out,  but  the  king  and  Count  Albert,  his  nephew,  having 
closed  it  in  with  two  forts  which  they  caused  to  be  built  at  the  gates  of  the 
town,  it  was  obliged  to  surrender.  Otto,  abandoned  by  nearly  all  the  Ger- 
man princes,  and  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  could  do  nottang  but  make 
several  fruitless  incursions  into  the  diocese  of  Bremen. 

Bishop  Valdemar,  struck  with  the  same  storm,  was  driven  from  that 
country.  He  was  obliged  to  yield  the  see  to  Gerhard,  bishop  of  Osnabriick, 
whom  the  pope  protected,  and  was  reduced  to  entering  a  cloister,  where 
eighteen  vears  after  he  ended  a  life  that  had  only  been  used  to  the  unhap- 
piness  of  his  fellows  and  himself. 
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THE  CONQUEST  OF  E8TH0NIA   (1219  A.D.) 

In  the  midst  of  these  troubles  certain  religious  dissensions  in  Livonia  had 
passed  unnoticed.  In  a  period  of  about  twenty  years  Riga  had  been  founded, 
peopled,  and  fortified  so  as  to  be  able  to  resist  the  reoeated  attacks  of  bar- 
barians. Christians  had  multiplied  on  the  coast,  and  with  them  forts,  churches, 
and  monasteries.  A  new  order  of  knights,  named  the  brotherhood  of  Christ's 
Soldiers  [or  Brothers  of  the  Sword],  was  formed  during  this  crusade,  less 
celebrated  than  those  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  more  lasting  in  its  effects. 
Princes  of  these  countries  even  saw  themselves  obliged  to  declare  themselves 
its  vassals,  and  to  receive  as  a  benefit  their  own  states  from  these  strangers. 
One  party  of  the  Livonians  had  seriously  abjured  the  errors  which  had  dmwn 
on  them  so  many  anxieties  and  wars.  New  churches  had  been  founded;  the 
inhabitants  of  Esthonia,  that  is  northern  Livonia,  where  provinces  alon^  the 
gulf  of  Finland,  were  yet  independent  and  would  have  to  be  conquered  and 
christianised.  These  men,  proud  and  lealous  of  their  liberty,  gloried  in  having 
alwajrs  rendered  useless  the  efforts  which  the  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Christians 
m  Riga  had  made  at  various  times  to  convert  them.  Sworn  enemies  of  their 
new  hosts,  they  held  them  in  continual  alarm  because  their  numerous  and  war- 
like hordes  were  often  joined  by  Russian  neighbours;  these  latter,  being 
attached  to  the  Greek  ritual,  seemed  only  Christianised  that  they  might  hate 
the  Latins. 

In  this  conflict  of  opposed  passions,  and  forces  nearly  equal,  it  was  neces- 
sary m  order  that  one  side  might  gain  a  decided  advantage  that  a  powerful 
and  warlike  prince  should  intervene.  There  was  none  whom  persoiml  quali- 
ties, resources,  and  reputation,  combined  with  the  situation  of  his  states, 
made  more  fit  to  settle  the  quarrel  than  the  king  of  Denmark.  It  was  to  him 
that  the  strongest  appeals  were  made.  They  had  already  produced  some 
effect  by  1205,  out  the  success  of  these  first  efforts  had  not  been  such  as  was 
expected  from  a  great  king.  Valdemar  had  then  determined  to  make  new 
efforts,  when  his  nephew^  Count  Albert,  returning  from  Livonia,  told  him  that 
the  Russians,  leagued  with  the  Esthonians,  were  threatening  the  new  church 
of  Riga.  "Thereupon  he  solemnly  engaged,"  says  a  contemporary  author, 
who  witnessed  the  greater  part  of  what  he  writes,  "  to  pass  the  following  year 
in  Esthonia,  as  much  for  the  honour  of  the  Virgin  Maiy  as  for  the  remission 
of  his  sins.'' 

Motives  of  this  kind  give  bu'th  to  capabilities  for  the  greatest  achievements. 
The  king  began  by  rendering  the  German  frontiers  safe  by  leaving  there  good 
garrisons  in  well  fortified  strongholds.  He  also  ordered  that  as  many  ships  as 
possible  should  be  maimed  for  war  in  every  port.  Historians  of  that  day  tell 
us  that  never  before  was  there  seen  in  the  North  such  a  large  fleet  as  the  one 
destmed  for  this  expedition.  It  was  composed  of  fourteen  hundred  vessels 
of  various  sizes,  but  it  appears  that  he  used  only  a  thousand,  the  others 
remaining  in  Denmark  for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom.  Of  these  thousand 
there  were  five  hundred  small  ones,  none  of  which  carried,  beside  rowers  to 
the  number  of  twelve,  more  than  one  cuirassier  and  one  archer.  The  other 
five  hundred,  called  long  ships,  contained  each  120  men.  From  which  one 
may  judge  that  the  armament  of  Valdemar  was  really  the  largest  that  had  been 
seen  m  any  country.  A  crowd  of  ecclesiastics  and  young  warriors,  illustrious 
by  birth  or  e^roloits,  hastened  to  take  part  m  the  glory  and  merit  of  this  holy 
expedition.  Amonjg  the  number  one  distinguishes  Andrew,  archbishop  of 
Lund;  Nicholas,  bishop  of  Schleswig;  Peter,  bishop  of  Roeskilde;  and  the 
chancellor,  Theodoric,  bishop  designate  of  a  country  neither  yet  converted  or 
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the  fumes  of  wine,  joined  to  the  fatigues  of  hunting,  plunged  the  kinff  into  a 
deep  sleep.    The  count,  who  had  waited  imptatienuy  for  this,  caSed  his 

D)le,  wno  were  posted  at  some  distance,  seized  Valdemar  and  his  son. 
ed  them  with  chains,  took  them  forcibly  into  a  forest  near  the  sea,  ana 
finaUy  carried  them  on  board  a  vessel  with  which  he  sailed  through  manifold 
dangers,  and  took  them  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Mecklenburg.  EGs  illus- 
trious and  imhappy  prisoners  were  first  taken  to  the  castle  of  his  ally,  the 
count  of  Danneberg,  then  to  his  Schwerin  casUe,  where  they  were  condemned 
to  remain  in  irons. 

All  Europe  experienced  the  greatest  surprise  on  hearing  of  an  insult  com- 
mitted with  so  much  audacity  on  the  person  of  so  great  a  king,  and  that  bv 
one  of  his  weakest  vassals.  But  this  news,  which  plimged  Denmark  herself 
into  extreme  consternation,  roused  the  hop^  of  her  enemies  and  armed  those 
whom  fear  alone  had  held  in  obedience.  The  first  care  of  the  senate  at  this 
juncture  was  to  have  recoimse  to  the  emperor's  good  offices.  But  sentiments 
quite  opposed  to  compassion  and  justice  animated  Frederick  11.  Although 
he  maintained  a  finn  aspect,  it  was  plain  that  in  spite  of  the  lapse  of  years 
he  wished  Germany  to  see  renewed  the  drama  of  Leopold  of  Ausfaia  and 
Richard  king  of  Endand. 

The  pope  himself,  who  seemed  to  have  taken  Valdemar's  cause  in  hand 
with  a  zeal  worthy  of  the  head  of  Christendom,  3^t  demanded  a  high  price 
for  his  services.  He  said  in  his  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Cologpe  that  he 
was  obliged  to  take  Valdemar's  part,  among  other  reasons  because  Denmark 
was  tributary  to  the  papacy.  This  new  claim  opposed  itself  to  that  of  the 
emperor,  but  both  were  eqiially  without  foundation.  What  could  be  thought 
of  a  Roman  emperor  who  had  been  driven  from  Rome,  and  a  bishop  of  RonnBi 
rarely  master  of  that  city,  who  thus  disputed  at  the  other  end  of  Europe  as 
to  who  had  bestowed  a  crown  or  counted  kings  among  his  vassals? 

However,  d^  by  day  the  kingdom  felt  the  disiadvantage  of  being  deprived 
of  its  head.  Tne  rumour  of  the  king's  captivity  was  no  sooner  spread  in 
Livonia  than  the  Brothers  of  the  Sword  and  the  bishop  of  Riga  seized  a  part 
of  Esthonia  and  the  isle  of  Osel,  whilst  for  his  part,  William  m  Savoy,  bishop 
of  Sabine  and  papal  legate  in  these  northern  regions,  adjudged  to  the  holy 
see  lands  which  were  m  litigation  between  the  Danes  and  Germans,  tiius 
conquering  by  ecclesiastical  warnings  and  censures  that  which  the  others  had 
bought  at  the  price  of  much  bloodSied.  In  the  other  conquests  of  the  king 
a  like  defection  seemed  neaxJ 

In  Denmark  itself  reigned  distrust  and  discouragement.  Count  Adolf 
the  Younger,  supported  by  all  the  princes  of  the  north  of  Germany,  returned 
to  Holstem  and  took  possession  of  his  paternal  estates.  Bishop  Valdemar 
himself,  now  eighty  years  old,  left  the  solitude  of  the  cloister  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  the  king's  captivity,  and  crossed  the  frontiers  of  Denmark  to  slake 
his  hatred  against  the  king.  Finally  the  brave  Albert  of  Orlamiinde,  who 
had  been  appointed  regent,  collected  an  army;  but  he  wished  first  to  see 
what  he  could  obtain  by  negotiations.  The  enemy  demanded  that  Valdemar 
should  pay  50,000  marks  of  silver  for  his  ransom,  that  he  should  abandon  his 
Slav  and  Wend  possessions  and  what  he  had  conquered  south  of  the  Elbe,  that 
Holstein  should  be  ceded  to  Albert  of  Orlamiinde  as  a  fief  of  Germany,  and  that 
\'aldemar  should  acknowledge  hunself  the  emperor's  vassal  for  Denmark. 
Although  these  terms  were  advantageous  to  the  regent  he  rejected  them  as 
dishonouring  to  the  king  and  coimtry.  The  difference  could  be  settled  only 
by  the  sword.  Unfortunately  Albert  lost  the  battle  of  MoUn  (January,  1225), 
al  ter  a  fight  which  lasted  from  dawn  to  nightfall ;  the  conquered  general  went  to 
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Esthonian  barbarians  began  to  think  that  the  God  of  the  Danes  was  not  that 
of  the  Germans. 

Albert,  bishop  of  Riga,  went  personally  to  Rome  to  claim  protection  from 
the  head  of  the  church.  But  the  favor  m  which  Valdemar  and  his  envojrs 
were  held  by  the  pope  rendered  these  solicitations  useless.  It  was  the  same 
at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Frederick,  who  was  too  politic  not  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  a  king  who,  better  than  all  others,  could  cross  his  plans  of  weaken- 
ing the  Guelfs.  So  the  bishop,  seeing  that  he  could  receive  no  help  from 
German}r  either,  since  Valdemar.  master  of  Liibeck,  had  closed  the  gates  of  that 
city  to  Livonian  crusaders,  resolved  to  yield,  and  trust  to  the  king^s  clemency. 
Thereupon  Valdemar,  having  equipped  a  large  fleet,  landed  on  the  isle  of 
Osel,  and  after  defeating  and  oringing  the  inhabitants  to  submission  opened  a 
conference  at  which  the  bishop  of  Riga  and  the  master  of  the  Brothers  of  the 
Sword  assisted.  It  was  there  that,  touched  by  the  prayers  of  the  bishop,  who 
brought  him  to  see  that  his  claims  on  Livonia  caused  trouble  and  prejudice 
to  relirion,  the  king  recognised  the  prelate's  rights  over  the  province.  The 
king  afeo  severed  portions  of  the  lands  he  reserved  for  himself  and  gave  them 
to  the  Brothers  of  the  Sword,  on  condition  that  they  should  render  him 
homage  and  hold  themselves  always  ready  to  furnish  help  against  the  Rus- 
sians or  heathen.  Osel  was  also  assigned  to  the  king,  but  the  natives  of  this 
island  were  not  yet  disposed  to  leave  him  in  peacefm  possession  of  the  con- 
quest 

THE  kino's  captivity 

By  all  these  conquests  Valdemar  had  brought  the  Danish  monarchy  to  a 
degree  of  glory  and  power  it  had  never  yet  attamed  to.  There  were  few  kings 
in  Europe  who  reigned  over  such  a  large  extent  of  country,  few  who  hful 
added  so  many  provinces  to  their  heritc^e  and  had  had  such  sustained  and 
brilliant  success  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  or  could  put  fleets  so  numerous  and 
formidable  to  sea.  But  that  mysterious  power  which  seems  to  play  with  all 
fixed  plans  of  men,  and  take  pleasure  in  eternal  vicissitude,  had  marked  this 
high  degree  of  prosperity  as  the  term  of  a  new  period  wherein  we  shall  see  this 
same  kmgdom  fall  from  disgrace  to  disgrace,  torn  by  intestine  war,  a  prey 
to  foreigners,  and  sometimes  touching  on  total  ruin  —  an  event  the  more 
striking  because  it  was  from  the  feeblest  of  her  enemies  that  this  powerful 
monarchy  received  her  rudest  blow. 

A  count  of  Schwerin.  named  Henry,  cherished  in  profound  secrecy  an 
implacable  hatred  which  became  fatal  to  Valdemar.  Schwerin  had  been  con- 
strained to  receive  his  states  from  the  king's  hands,  and  to  do  him  homage 
for  them.  In  thus  investing  him,  Valdemar  had  demanded  the  count's 
sister  for  his  natural  son,  named  Nicholas,  count  of  northern  Halland,  with  the 
half  of  the  Schwerin  castellany  and  its  dependencies.  Probably  Henry  had 
refused  to  fulfil  these  conditions  «f ter  the  marriage  celebrations,  and  Valde- 
mar, irritated  by  this  refusal,  had  forcibly  compelled  him  to  be  faithful  to 
his  engagements,  and  had  taken  away  a  part  of  his  states  to  tpye  to  Nicholas. 

Henry,  in  desperation,  had  recourse  to  the  vengeance  of  the  weak.  He 
went  to  Valdemar's  court  and  sought  to  regain  his  confidence  by  an  appear- 
ance of  great  zeal.  The  king,  too  generous  not  to  show  favour  to  so  submis- 
sive andrepentant  a  subject,  allowed  him  great  familiarity.  One  day,  when 
they  had  both  been  hunting  in  a  Uttle  isle  named  Lyo  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Fiinen,  the  king  invited  Henry  to  sup  with  himself,  his  son,  and  a  small 
number  of  courtiers,  passing  the  evening  without  precaution  or  fear.    Soon 
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the  fumes  of  wine,  joined  to  the  fatigues  of  hunting,  plunged  the  kinff  into  a 
deep  sleep.  The  count,  who  had  waited  impatiently  for  this,  called  his 
people,  wno  were  posted  at  some  distance,  seized  Valdemar  and  his  eon. 
loaded  them  with  chains,  took  them  forcibly  into  a  forest  near  the  sea,  and 
finally  carried  them  on  board  a  vessel  with  which  he  sailed  through  manifold 
dangers,  and  took  them  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Mecklenburg.  ^  His  illus- 
trious and  unhappy  prisoners  were  first  taken  to  the  castle  of  his  ally,  the 
count  of  Danneberg,  then  to  his  Schwerin  castle,  where  they  were  condemned 
to  remain  in  irons. 

All  Europe  experienced  the  greatest  surprise  on  hearing  of  an  insult  com- 
mitted with  so  much  audacity  on  the  person  of  so  great  a  king,  and  that  bv 
one  of  his  weakest  vassals.  But  this  news,  which  plunged  Denmark  herself 
into  extreme  consternation,  roused  the  hop^  of  her  enemies  and  armed  those 
whom  fear  alone  had  held  in  obedience.  The  first  care  of  the  senate  at  this 
juncture  was  to  have  recourse  to  the  emperor's  good  offices.  But  sentiments 
quite  opposed  to  compassion  and  justice  animated  Frederick  II.  Although 
he  maintained  a  firm  aspect,  it  was  plain  that  in  spite  of  the  lapse  of  years 
he  wished  Germany  to  see  renewed  the  drama  of  Leopold  of  Austria  and 
Richard  king  of  Endand. 

The  pope  himself,  who  seemed  to  have  taken  Valdemar's  cause  in  hand 
with  a  zeal  worthy  of  the  head  of  CSiristendom,  yet  demanded  a  high  price 
for  his  services.  He  said  in  his  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  that  he 
was  obliged  to  take  Valdemar's  part,  among  other  reasons  because  Denmark 
was  tributary  to  the  papacy.  This  new  claim  opposed  itself  to  that  of  the 
emperor,  but  both  were  eqiially  without  foundation.  What  could  be  thought 
of  a  Roman  emperor  who  had  been  driven  from  Rome,  and  a  bishop  of  Rome, 
rarely  master  of  that  city,  who  thus  disputed  at  the  other  end  of  Europe  as 
to  who  had  bestowed  a  crown  or  counted  kings  among  his  vassals? 

However,  day  by  day  the  kingdom  felt  the  disiadvantage  of  being  deprived 
of  its  head.  The  rumour  of  the  kin^s  captivity  was  no  sooner  spread  in 
Livonia  than  the  Brothers  gf  the  Sword  and  the  bishop  of  Riga  seized  a  part 
of  Esthonia  and  the  isle  of  Osel,  whilst  for  his  part,  William  o!  Savoy,  bishop 
of  Sabine  and  papal  legate  in  these  northern  regions,  adjudged  to  the  holy 
see  lands  which  were  in  litigation  between  the  Danes  and  Germans,  thus 
conquering  by  ecclesiastical  warnings  and  censures  that  which  the  others  had 
bought  at  the  price  of  much  bloodSied.  In  the  other  conquests  of  the  king 
a  like  defection  seemed  neaxJ 

In  Denmark  itself  reigned  distrust  and  discouragement.  Count  Adolf 
the  Younger,  supported  by  all  the  princes  of  the  north  of  Germany,  returned 
to  Holstein  and  took  possession  of  his  paternal  estates.  Bishop  Valdemar 
himself,  now  eighty  years  old,  left  the  solitude  of  the  cloister  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  the  king's  captivity,  and  crossed  the  frontiers  of  Denmark  to  slake 
his  hatred  against  the  king.  Finally  the  brave  Albert  of  Orlamiinde,  who 
had  been  appointed  regent,  collected  an  army;  but  he  wished  first  to  see 
what  he  could  obtain  by  negotiations.  The  enemy  demanded  that  Valdemar 
should  pay  50,000  marks  of  silver  for  his  ransom,  that  he  should  abandon  his 
Slav  and  Wend  possessions  and  what  he  had  conquered  south  of  the  Elbe,  that 
Holstein  should  be  ceded  to  Albert  of  Orlamiinde  as  a  fief  of  Germany,  and  that 
Valdemar  should  acknowledge  hunself  the  emperor's  vassal  for  Denmark. 
Although  these  terms  were  advantageous  to  the  regent  he  rejected  them  as 
dishonouring  to  the  king  and  coimtry.  The  difference  could  be  settled  only 
by  the  sword.  Unfortunately  Albert  lost  the  battle  of  MoUn  (January,  1225), 
after  a  fight  which  lasted  from  dawn  to  nightfall ;  the  conquered  general  went  to 
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join  his  sovereign,  not  as  liberator  but  as  a  companion  in  captivity.  The 
city  of  Hambui^  then  submitted  to  Adolf,  and  Liibeck  save  nerself  up  to 
Germany.  Valdemar  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  hard  conditions  which 
Us  enemies  imposed  on  him.« 

PEACE   IS  BOUGHT  AT  A  HIGH  PRICE 

In  a  convention  which  still  exists,  Valdemar  promised  to  pay  the  count, 
for  his  own  and  his  son's  ransom,  45,000  fine  silver  marks,  all  the  §old  the 
queen  used  in  her  ornaments  excepting  her  crown,  and  complete  habiliments 
for  a  hundred  knights. 

When  he  left  prison  he  was  to  be  replaced  by  forty  Danes  chosen  by  the 
court,  among  which  number  were  to  be  included  two  of  Valdemar's  sons,  to 
remain  as  hostages  until  the  entire  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  (1225).  Vddemar 
ceded  to  the  empire  all  he  possessed  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Eider,  and  all 
the  Wend  countries,  except  the  principality  of  Riigen.  He  had  also  to  swear 
not  to  aid  Coimt  Orlamiinde,  his  nephew,  in  recovering  Nordalbingia,  with 
which  he  had  invested  him.  The  king  had  also  to  cede  to  Coimt  Adolf  of 
Holstein  the  fortress  of  Rendsburg  and  to  hold  the  count  of  Schwerin  free  and 
exempt  from  all  rights  he  had  had  over  him. 

These  were  the  most  important  articles  of  the  convention.  The  king, 
the  princes  his  sons,  the  bishops,  and  the  chief  gentlemen  of  Denmark  had  to 
swear  to  observe  them  faithfiuly.  Of  the  release  of  the  count  of  Orlamiinde 
there  is  no  mention  in  the  treaty,  which  confirms  what  we  learn  elsewhere 
about  the  count  of  Schwerin  and  his  allies  not  being  willing  to  let  him  go  at  any 
price,  doubtless  fearing  that  he  would  only  too  well  aid  and  abet  the  king  in 
a  plan  to  reconquer  the  provinces  he  had  held  in  fief.  Such  were  the  condi- 
tions in  which  the  king  and  his  son  found  themselves  at  the  end  of  their  cap- 
tivity—  a  captivity  as  singular  in  its  accomplishment  as  it  was  rigorous, 
during  the  three  years  it  lasted,  and  whose  long  and  miserable  consequences 
were  fatal  to  the  nation.  It  has  been  said  that  one  hardly  knows  what  to 
wonder  at  most,  in  these  events  —  the  audacity  of  the  plot  formed  by  the 
count  of  Schwerin,  or  the  courage  and  success  with  which  he  carried  it  out, 
or  the  feebleness  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Danes  to  avenge  their  king. 

On  his  return  to  his  realm  the  king's  first  care  was  to  send  ambassadors 
to  Pope  Honorius  III,  begging  him  to  summon  the  count  of  Schwerin  to  return 
the  hostages  and  free  him  from  the  extorted  oath.  The  pope  did  not  think 
success  impossible,  and  a  private  motive,  moreover,  urged  him  to  lend  his 
intervention.  Valdemar  had  given  him  to  understand  that  if  he  could  recover 
the  hostages  without  paying  the  rest  of  the  stipulated  sum  he  would  himself 
lead  an  army  to  help  the  crusaders.  In  this  hope  the  pope  wrote  threatening 
letters  to  the  count  and  charged  the  bishop  of  Verden  to  summon  Henry  under 
pidn  of  excommunication  to  restore  Valdemar  his  hostages  and  release  him 
from  all  all  other  engagements.  Results  show  how  the  count  answered  these 
letters.  He  retumea  neither  money  nor  hostages,  save  Prince  Valdemar,  who, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  convention,  was  to  be  set  free  a  diort  time  after 
his  father.  But  although  three  of  his  sons  and  other  hostages  were  still  in 
his  enemy's  power,  Valdemar  did  not  fear  to  recommence  war,  to  enter  fully 
armed  into  Nordalbingia,  surprise  Rendsburg,  and  to  reduce  Ditmiuish,  in 
spite  of  resistance  from  the  iimabitants. 

On  his  side  Count  Schwerin  was  still  aided  by  his  accomplices  in  usurpa- 
tion —  Adolf  of  Schauenburg,  newly  possessed  of  Holstein,  the  heritage  of 
his  ancestors;    the  archbishop  of  Bremen;    the  town  of  Lubeck;   AUbert, 
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duke  of  Saxony;  and  Henry  Burwin,  prince  of  Werle.  These  confederateSi 
having  learned  of  the  irruption  of  Valdemar  into  Holstein  and  the  progress 
he  was  making  there,  went  to  meet  him  and  encountered  him  near  Bomhoved 
at  some  distance  from  S^eberg.  The  two  armies  did  not  face  each  other 
long  before  having  recourse  to  arms.  Animated  by  Uie  remembrance  of  a 
grand  past,  by  insults  and  losses,  and  embittered  by  the  presence  of  his 

Eerfidious  enemy,  Valdemar  marched  towards  him  impetuoiusly  and  fouffht 
im  with  most  obstinate  valour.  But  all  his  ^orte  were  useless.  The 
Ditmarshians  who  composed  a  part  of  his  army  vilely  betrayed  him  in  a  mo- 
ment when  bravery  could  have  given  victory  to  his  side.  They  turned 
their  arms  against  the  Danes,  who,  seeing  themselves  assaUed  on  all  side% 
gave  up  hope  after  a  long  resistance.  The  kinff  lost  an  eye  in  this  fight,  was 
thrown  off  his  horse,  and  barely  escaped  from  tne  enemy.  Many  Danes  were 
made  prisoners,  among  them  three  bishops  and  the  king's  nephew. 

We  have  observed  that  the  people  of  Liibeck  had  part  in  Uus  victory. 
Already  they  had  profited  from  the  downfall  of  Valdemar  to  regain  their 
liberty.  The  preceding  year  they  had  secretlv  bought  tiie  favour  and  pro- 
tection of  the  emperor,  who  Hberally  promised  them  favours  and  gave  them 
privileges.  Their  confidence  increased  with  the  king's  misfortunes,  and  they 
soon  dared  to  seize  the  citadel  which  that  prince  lutd  built  to  hold  them  in 
check.  A  stratagem  made  them  masters  of  it,^  and  thenceforth,  supports 
by  Denmark's  enemies,  favoured  by  their  situation,  animated  by  the  courage 
and  ardour  inspired  by  growing  liberty,  they  asserted  then*  mdependenoe 
and  formed  the  first  and  most  powerful  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  soon  seeing  them- 
selves able  to  rule  the  northern  seas  by  their  numerous  fleets.  While  all  this 
was  passing,  the  count  of  Orlamiinde,  losing  slU  hope  of  being  succoiued  by 
the  king  or  escapinc;  from  the  chains  in  which  the  count  of  Schwerin  still  held 
him,  was  at  last  obliged  to  yield  as  his  ransom  the  important  fortress  of  Lux- 
emburg, which  Valdemar  in  happier  times  had  ^ven  tum  for  his  own  as  the 
best  gift  with  which  a  warrior's  services  could  be  rewarded. 

So  unhappy  a  war,  far  from  restoring  the  kingdom  to  its  early  splendour, 
only  served  to  increase  its  weakness  and  make  the  decline  every  day  more 
apparent.  Finally  Valdemar  showed  some  desire  to  be  reconciled  to  his 
enemies.  The  celebration  of  the  wedding  of  his  son  Valdemar  having  drawn 
many  foreign  lords  to  Ribe,  an  effort  was  made  through  their  intervention  to 
conclude  a  treaty  between  the  king  and  the  count  of  Holstein.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  count  should  keep  the  states  which  his  father  had  possessed  north  of 
the  Elbe,  and  which  he  had  reconquered,  that  is  Holstein,  Stormam,  and 
Wagrien.  Then  the  king  was  reconciled  with  Albert,  duke  of  Saxony,  who 
took  the  title  of  lord  of  Nordalbingia;  and  Valdemar  after  that  did  not  touch 
it.  The  same  duke  obliged  Quncelin,  coimt  of  Schwerin,  his  new  vassal,  to 
set  the  king's  sons,  Eric,  Abel,  and  Christopher,  at  liberty,  along  with  the 
remaining  hostages;  also  to  take  7,000  silver  marks,  instead  of  the  17,000 
which  remained  to  be  paid,  as  ransom  for  the  king  and  his  eldest  son. 

Such  was  the  price  by  which  the  Danes  bought  a  long-absent  peace  and 
which  for  that  reason  alone  seemed  advantageous.  In  reality  they  lost  by 
these  treaties  Holstein,  Mecklenburg,  and  the  towns  of  Hamburg  and  Liibeck./ 
Of  all  the  conquests  under  former  reigns  there  remained  to  them  besides  the 
principality  of  Riigen  only  some  parts  of  Mecklenburg,  Prussia,  and  Esthonia, 
together  with  the  title  of  King  of  the  Wends. 

During  the  rest  of  his  life,  the  unfortunate  Valdemar  prudently  applied 
himself  to  the  internal  administration  of  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom.  He 
died  in  1241  a.d. 
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RISE  OP  THE  HAN8EATIC  LEAGUE  AND  ITS  POWER  IN  THE  BALTIC 

Amongst  the  misfortunes  of  the  reign  of  Valdemar  the  Victorious,  the 
separation  of  Liibeck  from  Denmark  was  wide  reaching  in  its  consequences. 
She  was  now  free  to  devote  all  her  force  and  enterprise  to  strengthemng  and 
developing  the  formidable  organisation  of  which  she  became  the  head .« 

About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  there  began  to  form  upon 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic  a  power  which  was  a  true  scourge  for  Den- 
mark. The  Valdemars  had  put  an  end  to  the  bloody  incursions  of  me  Wends, 
but  the  latter  were  replaced  by  the  invasions,  usually  more  pacific  but  none 
the  less  harmful,  of  the  Hanse  Towns.  The  great  Hanseatic  League  which 
came  to  play  so  important  a  r61e,  not  only  in  I>enmark  but  in  all  history,  had 
veiy  moaest  beginnings.  At  first  it  included  but  a  few  north  German  towns 
which  united  to  carry  out  ^at  conmiercial  enterprises  in  concert  or  to  arm, 
at  the  conmion  expense,  ships  of  war  to  protect  their  merchant  fleets  against 
the  pirates  who,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages  infested  the  north- 
em  seas.  During  the  thirteenth  century  the  allied  towns  numbered  but  ten 
or  twelve,  and  their  sole  aim  was  peaceful  conmierce.  They  were  not  yet  seek- 
ing ruling  power  —  only  toleration.  Their  number  increased  little  by  little  by 
the  accession  of  new  towns,  and  the  somewhat  loose  union  developed  in  time 
into  a  closely  woven  society  which  was  subject  to  its  own  laws  and  tribunals, 
and  in  its  assemblies  took  decisions  that  were  binding  upon  all  the  towns. 
Nearly  a  century  passed,  however,  before  the  league  became  fully  conscious 
of  its  strength;  but  once  aroused  it  went  forward  with  giant  strides.  The 
imited  towns  were  now  about  eighty  in  number,  and  they  dominated  the  seas 
with  a  power  of  which  no  other  example  can  be  found  except  in  England's 
maritime  empire  of  our  own  day.  Their  envoys  were  received  like  kings; 
they  laid  down  the  law  to  nations  and  decided  war  and  peace.  The  North 
Sea  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  were  covered  with  their  fleets  and  even  England 
had  to  bend  before  them.  But  the  principal  seat  of  their  power  was  the 
Baltic  where  they  appropriated,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  maritime  nations, 
the  commerce  of  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Russia. 

In  order  to  explain  how  a  handful  of  German  merchants  could  thus  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  North,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  formation 
of  the  Hanseatic  League  falls  just  between  1240  and  1340  —  a  period  in  which 
Denmark  was  afflicted  with  almost  all  the  misfortunes  and  reverses  that  any 
country  could  experience  —  and  that  at  the  end  of  it  she  was  not  far  from 
complete  dissolution.  While  Denmark's  strength  was  being  consumed  in 
deadly  contests  between  royalty,  the  cler^,  nobility  and  peasantry,  in  the 
eternal  struggles  with  the  dukes  of  Schleswig  and  the  counts  of  Holstein,  and 
in  the  maritime  wars  with  Norway,  during  which  half  the  towns  in  the  country 
were  destroyed,  neither  was  Sweden  spared,  and  Norway's  power  was  imder- 
mined  by  internal  civil  war.  Moreover,  in  consequence  of  the  change  in  the 
manner  of  conducting  war,  the  kings  occupied  themselves  only  with  the  land 
armies  and  let  their  fleets  fall  into  ruin,  whereas  the  Hanse  Towns  kept  up  their 
sea  power,  whichgave  them  a  decided  advantage  in  their  wars  with  the  north- 
em  kingdoms.  To  which  must  be  added  the  statement  that  the  kings  of  that 
day  were  lacking  in  the  simplest  notions  with  regard  to  commerce,  did  not 
trouble  themselves  whether  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  their  subjects  or  of 
foreigners,  and  often  granted  the  Hanse  Towns  the  most  ruinous  privileges 
in  return  for  some  temporary  advantage. 

What  most  attracted  the  merchants  of  these  towns  to  Denmark  were 
the  important  herring  fisheries  off  the  coast  of  Skane.    This  fish  at  one  time 
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abounded  off  the  shores  of  Riigen,  but  migrated  to  Sk&ne  about  the  be^nmnff 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  herring  must  then,  according  to  an  da 
account,  have  quitted  the  Soimd  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century 
(1425)  and  found  its  habitat  on  the  coasts  of  Norway,  Scotkuid,  and  Ens- 
land;  but  it  is  also  certain  that  the  herring  fishery  in  the  Sound  was  s^ 
extraordinarily  abundant  and  lucrative  in  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Trade  followed  the  migrations  of  the  herring.  In  the  earlv  years 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  even  before  the  Hanseatic  League  was  formed, 
vessels  from  the  north  of  Germany,  and  especially  from  Liibeck,  came  in  large 
numbers  into  the  Sound  to  fish  for  herring.  At  the  same  time  Liibeck  became 
a  Danish  cit^  through  Valdemar  II's  conquests,  and  that  monarch  sought  to 
conciliate  his  new  subjects  by  granting  them  important  privileges  (1203). 
They  not  only  obtained  the  right  to  the  &heries  without  any  other  restriction 
than  the  obligation  of  paying  the  ordinary  duties,  but  landing  places  were 
given  them  on  the  coast  where  they  could  prepare  and  salt  their  herring. 
The  fish  was  then  sent  to  all  the  markets  of  Europe,  and  the  Sk&nian  herring 
was  preferred  to  all  others  on  account  of  its  supenor  (juality. 

The  merchants  had,  moreover,  the  right  oi  choodng  a  syndic  from  amonff 
their  compatriots  to  settle  their  differences,  and  no  Dane  could  establLm 
himself  or  ply  a  trade  in  their  marts  without  consent.  No  foreigner  was  ever 
allowed  to  engage  in  retail  trade  in  Denmark,  but  the  Liibeckers  could  no 
longer  be  considered  aliens,  and  therefore  they  could  import,  sell  doUi,  linen, 
andevery  thing  that  could  be  measured  by  the  yard,  as  well  as  everjrthing  that 
could  be  weighed  by  the  pound.  Later,  when  they  ceased  to  be  subjects  of 
Denmark  (1226),  they  should  have  lost  their  privileges;  but  once  established 
in  the  country  it  was  difficult  to  get  rid  of  them^  and  the  dissensions  that 
followed  were  favourable  to  their  remaining.  During  the  civil  wars  between 
Abel  and  Eric  Plovpenning  [which  we  shall  treat  later]  they  took  ade  mth 
the  former,  and  on  his  accession  were  recompensed  by  new  privileges  which 
were  likewise  extended  to  Wismar,  Rostock,  Stralsund,  and  Hamburg;  but 
Liibeck  continued  nevertheless  to  play  the  principal  rdle.  These  towns  with 
Luneburg  formed  a  close  union  within  the  Hanseatic  League  and  were  known 
as  the  Six  Wend  towns.  Under  Eric  Clipping,  less  than  half  a  century  irfter 
Valdemar  the  Victorious,  who  had  been  able  to  put  on  the  sea  a  fleet  of  a 
thousand  ships,  Denmark  found  herself  reduced  to  borrowing  thirty  vessels 
from  the  Hanseatic  League  with  which  to  defend  the  Sound  against  Nor- 
wegian pirates,  and  a  few  years  later  at  the  demand  of  the  league  she  was 
compelled  to  forbid  her  subjects  to  engage  in  any  trade  with  Norway.  Eric 
Menved's  many  expeditions  into  Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania  favoinred  the 
extension  of  Liibeck 's  commerce;  for,  still  holding  friendly  relations  with  the 
king,  the  privilege  the  merchants  had  obtained  from  Valdemar  II  of  carrying 
on  trade  at  Falsterbo  and  Skanor  was  extended  to  all  Danish  towns  they 
might  be  pleased  to  establish  themselves  in. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  a  country  thus  delivered  oyer  to  the  rapacity  of 
foreign  merchants  must  become  exhausted  and  impoverished,  and  that  ener^ 
and  the  spirit  of  enterprise  must  disappear  from  the  towns.  Denmark,  m 
spite  of  its  fortunate  position  for  trade,  had  almost  no  merchant  ships  or  even 
merchants.  The  Hanse  Towns  took  advantage  of  the  country  to  the  detriment 
of  the  natives;  and  although  the  coimtry  supplied  a  quantity  of  products  sus- 
ceptible of  being  manufactured,  there  were  no  factories,  and  the  body  of 
artisans  was  impoverished  and  discouraged,  for  the  Germans  imported  almost 
all  the  commodities  of  which  the  people  stood  in  need.  Com  purchased  in 
Denmark  came  back  in  the  form  of  flour;  Danish  beer  brewed  with  sweet  gale 
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(myrica  gale),  which  formerly  had  been  the  ordinary  and  preferred  drink, 
had  to  pve  way  to  the  strong  German  beer  brewed  with  hops.  Even  the 
simplest  and  commonest  objects,  as  shoes,  clothing,  fnmiturei  etc.,  were 
imported  from  Germiany.  Tlie  fisheries,  once  a  most  important  industry, 
declined  more  and  more,  mitil  the  natives  had  to  buy  from  abroad  the  fish 
that  abomided  on  their  shores.  For  not  only  were  other  maritime  nations 
excluded  from  the  fisheries  of  Skane,  but  Danish  subjects  themselves  suffered 
from  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Hanseatic  Lesigae.  Even  the  kinc  of 
Denmark  could  permit  fishing  and  salting  for  his  own  court  on  certain  days 
only. 

This  fatal  monopoly  of  the  Hanse  Towns  makes  us  realize  why  the  Danish 
burghers,  favoured  as  they  were  in  many  points,  played  during  the  Middle 
Ages  only  a  mediocre  rdle  in  the  state.  Without  trade,  without  industry, 
and  without  capital,  they  necessarily  lost  all  importance.^ 

THE  DECLINE  OP  DENMARK  IN  THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY 

During  the  thirteenth  century  the  power  of  Denmark  steadily  declined. 
Towards  the  fifties  we  find  the  German  army  in  the  heart  of  the  country. 
Odense  was  burnt  down;  Copenhagen,  then  scarcelv  built,  was  rased  to  the 
ground  by  the  men  of  LiibecK,  as  was  also  its  citadel.  The  very  excess  of 
power  wmch  the  little  coimtry  had  displayed,  carried  within  itself  the  germ 
of  decay.  In  order  to  have  always  at  command  a  host  of  men  accustomed 
to  and  delighting  in  war,  the  institution  of  a  feudal  nobility  had  been  encour- 
aged in  Denmark.  The  members  of  this  nobility  soon  acquired  large  estates, 
and  gradually  robbed  the  free  peasant  class,  upon  which  the  strength  of  the 
coimtry  had  once  been  foimded,  of  all  political  and  military  significance;  and 
the  peasants  sought  in  vain  by  violent  and  sanguinary  insurrections  to  repu- 
diate the  imwonted  oppression  and  to  win  back  their  old  status.  To  this 
was  added  another  abuse,  that  of  endowing  the  younger  or  the  natural  sons 
of  the  king  with  large  appanages,  which  soon  b^an  to  assimie  a  hereditary 
character  —  a  dangerous  custom  for  a  country  which  from  of  old  had  been 
liable  to  civil  dissension  and  peasant  wars,  for  there  was  seldom  any  lack 
of  ambitious  kings'  sons.  It  is  noteworthy  that  of  Valdemar's  sons  and  ^and- 
sons  not  one  died  a  natural  death.  Convicts  with  the  grasping  archbishops 
and  clergy,  extending  over  long  periods,  still  further  increased  the  civil  dis- 
order. 

The  most  important  factor  in  Denmark's  development  during  this  century 
was,  however,  tne  duchv  of  Schleswig  and  its  gradual  separation  from  the 
imited  kingdom.  It  had  long  been  the  custom  to  hand  over  the  government 
of  this  particular  portion  of  the  country  to  the  younger  princes,  some  of  whom 
—  as  Knud  Lavard  —  had  brought  the  distnct  under  their  administration 
into  a  very  self-reliant  attitude.  In  the  year  1232  it  was  given  to  Abel,  the 
second  surviving  son  of  Valdemar  the  Conqueror. 

"He  degraded  the  kingdom,  with  the  help  of  the  Germans,  more  than  his 
father  ever  raised  it,"  said  Detmar;  and,  in  fact,  his  marriage  with  Mech- 
thild,  the  daughter  of  Adolf  IV  of  Holstein,  was  the  cause  of  Schleswig's 
remaining  in  that  family  for  over  two  hundred  years  and  being  finally  com- 
pletely incorporated  with  Holstein;  it  was,  moreover  the  cause  of  the  Danish 
kingdom  itself  appearing  to  remain  for  a  time  under  the  influence  of  Holstein. 

It  is  not  entirely  without  reason  that  a  very  patriotic  contemporary,  the 
annalist  of  Ruhkloster  in  Schleswig,  dates  the  misfortunes  of  Denmark  from 
this  circumstance,  and  from  the  death  of  Valdemar  the  Victorious  in  1241. 
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'*  FoFi  from  that  day  forward^  civil  war  in  Denmark  between  the  kings  and  the 
dukes  never  ceased  stimulatmg  the  counts,  who  ever  sought  the  destruction 
of  Denmark.  With  the  death  of  Valdemar  the  crown  fell  in  fact  from  the 
Danish  head.  For  since  Us  time  the  Danes,  having  fallen  a  prey  to  civil 
war  wherein  they  mutually  destroyed  one  another,  have  become  a  laughing 
stock  to  other  nations." 

The  alliance  of  the  dukes  of  Schleswig  with  the  Holstein  counts  procured 
for  the  latter  unfaUing  assistance  in  the  satisfaction  of  their  lust  for  inde- 

Eendence,  and  for  the  former — 
y  dint  of  extending  their  bor- 
ders —  a  desirable  protection 
against  Danish  attack.  Schles- 
wig inclined  more  and  more  to 
the  Holsteiners  and  the  Germans, 
the  bishop  of  Schleswig  allowing 
himself  to  be  consecrated  by  the 
archbishop  of  Bremen.  The  fact 
that  the  duchy,  being  partly 
populated  by  Germans,  was  now 
a  country  with  two  languages, 
^ve  this  proceeding  a  certain 
justification;  it  is,  indeed,  the  only 
explanation,  at  all  acceptable,  of 
the  strength  and  duration  of  the 
tie,  at  that  time  quite  recent, 
wh^ch  bound  these  provinces  to 
the  neighbouring  Germaq  terri- 
tory.* 

THE  SONS  OF  VALDEBIAR  THE 
VICTORIOUS  (1241-1259  A.D.) 

Valdemar  II  had  associated 
with  him  in  the  government  his 
eldest  son,  under  the  title  of  Val- 
demar III;  and  when  that  prince 
was  killed  in  him  ting  (1231), 
Eric,  duke  of  Schleswig,  the  next 
son,  took  his  place.  Eric,  there- 
fore, had  been  crowned,  and  had 
had  an  active  share  in  the  government  ten  years  before  the  death  of  his 
father.  When  he  was  thus  associated  in  the  regal  power,  he  relinquished 
the  duchy  of  Schleswig  in  favour  of  his  next  brother,  Abel,  while  Christopher 
and  other  brothers  had  extensive  domains  confeircd  on  them  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Nothing  could  be  more  unwise  than  such  feudal  con- 
cessions: they  were  sure  to  engender  auarrels.  and  eventually  civil  wars. 

Scarcely  was  Eric  on  the  throne,  when  he  nad  a  deadly  quarrel  with  Abel, 
duke  of  Schleswig,  his  next  brother.  He  wished  to  recover  some  of  the  ter- 
ritories which  his  father  had  been  forced  to  cede,  especially  Holstein:  Abel, 
who  was  the  guardian  of  the  count  of  Holstein's  cnildren,  resisted,  on  the 
specious  plea  that  he  was  bound  to  defend  their  interests;  but  his  real  motive, 
as  we  shall  soon  perceive,  was  a  very  different  one.  The  two  brothers  flew 
to  arms;  but  an  apparent  reconciliation  was  effected  between  them  through 
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the  interference  of  German  and  Danish  friends.  Abel  resigned  the  guardian- 
ship, and  therefore  ceased  to  be  responsible  for  the  result.  But  he  evidently 
nursed  a  vindictive  feeling  towards  Eric,  and  could  not  long  refrsdn  from 
exhibiting  it.  He  refused  to  do  homage  for  Hoktein,  which  ne  determined 
to  hold  in  full  sovereignty.  Again  the  sword  was  drawn;  and  though  it  was 
for  a  time  returned  to  the  scabbard,  the  feeling  of  hatred  rankled  in  the  duke's 
heart.  During  this  short  suspension  of  hostihties,  Eric  endeavoured  to  regain 
Liibeck,  and  sent  an  armament  into  the  river  Trave;  but  a  fleet  from  Sweden, 
which  country  had  a  great  interest  in  the  protection  of  that  city,  compelled 
him  to  raise  the  siege.  The  coasts  of  his  kingdom  were  now  ravaged  by  the 
combined  Swedes  and  citizens;  and  at  the  same  time,  through  the  influence 
of  his  perverse  brother,  the  count  of  Holstein  and  the  archbishop  of  Bremen 
became  his  open  enemies.  Allured  by  the  successful  example  of  Abel,  the 
other  brothers  also  refused  to  do  homage.  Seeing  that  the  very  existence 
of  the  monarchy  was  at  stake,  Eric  took  the  field.  Numerous  as  were  his 
enemies,  he  created  more,  and  those  more  formidable  than  the  rest  —  his  own 
bishops,  who  naturally  threw  themselves  into  the  party  of  Abel.  The  ravages 
committed  in  the  fraternal  war  were  dreadful.  At  len^h,  the  city  of  Schfes- 
wig  being  taken  by  surprise,  Abel  fled  to  his  aUies;  and  when  he  could  effect 
nothing  by  arms,  had  recourse  to  stratagem.  He  received  with  eagerness 
the  propoMtls  of  a  pacification  from  the  duke  of  Saxony  and  the  markgraf  of 
Brandenburg,  who  were  connected  with  the  regal  family  of  Denmark.  The 
brothers  met,  swore  friendship,  and  separated. 

Freed  from  that  dreadful  scourge,  civil  war,  Eric  now  projected  an  expedi- 
tion into  Livonia,  to  recover  the  territories  which  his  father  had  ceded.  To 
defrav  the  expenses,  a  tax  of  a  silver  penny  was  laid  on  every  plough  in  the 
kingdom  [whence  Eric's  surname  of  Plovpenning,  or  Plough-penny].  With 
much  diflSculty  he  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  estates  to  this  impost;  with 
still  more  difficulty  it  was  collected,  at  least  in  Skane.  The  inhabitants  of 
that  province  were  fond  of  rebellion:  they  rebelled  on  the  present  occasion; 
but  as  usual  they  were  subdued,  punishea,  and  made  to  contribute  like  the 
rest  of  the  Danes.  The  expedition  arrived  in  Esthonia,  but  its  details  are 
very  imperfectly  recorded  in  the  national  chronicles.  They  merely  tell  us 
that  the  Teutonic  knights  acknowledged  the  king's  right  to  what  he  held, 
and  to  what  he  might  hereafter  conquer  from  wie  pagans.  He  certainly 
made  no  conquests;  and  probably  his  troops  were  defeated  by  St.  Alexander 
Nevski,  governor  of  Novgorod. 

Eric,  on  his  return,  engaged  in  war  with  the  coimt  of  Holstein,  who, 
conjointly  with  the  archbishop  of  Bremen  and  the  bishop  of  Paderbom,  laid 
sie^  to  Rendsburg.  To  relieve  it,  the  king  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
siderable force.  But  his  doom  was  at  hand.  Near  Schleswig  he  was  met  by 
Abel,  who  treated  him  with  the  utmost  deference,  with  the  most  obsequious 
respect;  and  so  disarmed  him,  that  in  the  joy  of  his  heart  he  acospted  an 
invitation  to  one  of  the  duke's  country  palaces,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Schleswig.  From  that  palace  he  was  forcibly  dragged  on  board  a  boat  in 
the  Schlei,  taken  to  a  solitary  part  of  that  river,  landed,  allowed  to  make  his 
confession,  and  beheaded.  Heavy  chains  were  then  fastened  to  his  corpse, 
and  it  was  thrown  into  the  deepest  part  of  the  river.  The  news  was  spread 
that  he  had  perished  by  accident  in  the  river;  but  the  monks  who  had  admin- 
istered to  him  the  last  offices  of  religion  declared  that  he  had  been  murdered 
—  by  whose  contrivance  was  unknown.  The  body,  which  was  afterwards 
found  by  some  fishermen,  confirmed  that  declaration.  It  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  the  monastery  (1250).    The  brethren  even  asserted  that  miracles 
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were  wrought  at  his  tomb,  and  they  were  believed.    Some  years  after  lus  death 
be  was  canonised;  and  is  the  fifth  Danish  prince  who  has  been  thxis  deified 

Abd,  the  Fratricide  is  Murdered 

To  obtain  the  reward  of  this  fratricide,  Abel  sent  his  creatures  to  the 
assembly  of  the  estates,  convoked  for  the  election  of  a  new  king.  As  there 
was  only  suspicion,  he  was  permitted  to  purge  himself  by  his  own  oath,  and 
by  the  oath  of  twenty-four  nobles,  tiiat  he  was  innocent  of  the  deed.  That 
he  could  find  this  number  of  men  to  take  such  an  oath,  may  surprise  us;  but 
we  must  remember  that  the  tenor  of  it  was  that  ''to  the  b^t  of  their  belief" 
the  accused  party  was  not  guilty  of  the  crime.  He  was  therefore  elected  and 
crowned  by  the  archbishop.  By  lavidi  sifts  to  the  clergy  and  to  the  nobles 
who  adhered  to  him^  and  oy  confirming  his  brethren  (from  whom  he  had  the 
most  to  fear)  in  then-  respective  fiefs,  he  stifled  all  murmurs.  To  avert  war, 
too.  which  he  well  knew  would  lead  to  his  ruin,  he  surrendered  to  the  count  of 
Holstein  the  domains  which  his  brother  had  occupied,  and  to  the  Teutonic 
kni^ts  most  of  what  he  yet  held  in  Livonia.  Hiese  concesmons  did  no  harm 
to  Denmark;  and  some  of  his  other  measures  were  decidedly  ffood.  He 
restored  the  wisest  parts  of  the  Damsh  constitution,  especially  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  estates;  he  improved  the  laws;  and  b^an  to  redeem  the  crown 
lands,  which  during  the  late  reigns  had  been  plec^ed.  In  short,  like  all 
usurpers,  he  sacrificed  to  populiuity,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  he  was 
enabled  to  raise  an  extraordm^  impost  to  complete  his  work  of  redemi)tion« 
In  the  western  parts  of  Schleswig,  however,  the  collectors  met  with  oppoation, 
and  Abel  marched  with  a  body  of  troops  to  punish  the  disobedience.  He 
penetrated  into  a  country  alwajrs  marshy,  and  now  render^  more  so  by  the 
rains.  Surprised  by  a  strong  party  of  the  inhabitants,  he  fled,  and  fell  into  a 
morass,  from  which  the  weight  of  his  armour  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
emeige.    In  this  helpless  situation  he  was  discovered  and  slain. 

Ine  mutilated  corpse  of  Abel  was  left  in  the  marsh  where  it  remained  for 
some  time,  and,  if  tradition  be  true,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  whole 
country.  Abel  was  too  great  a  sinner  to  lie  peacefully  in  his  grave.  He 
became  a  wandering  spirit.  Supematumal  voices  had  so  terrified  the  people 
that  they  were  glad  to  deliver  the  corpse  to  the  canons  of  Bremen,  who 
honoured  it  with  the  rites  of  sepulture.  But  they  too  had  soon  reason  to  regret 
the  contiguity  of  the  vampire.  He  was  frequently  seen  out  of  his  tomb;  and 
at  length  the  corpse  was  disinterred,  and  buried  in  a  solitary  marsh  a  few 
leagues  from  Gottorp.  Still  there  was  no  respite;  and  the  inhabitants 
nearest  to  the  place  removed  to  a  distance.  To  this  day  the  superstition  has 
been  perpetuated  that  the  murderer  may  sometimes  be  seen  on  a  dingy  horse, 
followed  by  demon  hounds,  amidst  the  echoing  of  the  magic  horn. 

Abel  left  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Valdemar,  was  designed  to  be  his 
successor;  but  the  young  prince,  returning  from  the  university  of  Paris,  was 
seized  by  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  detained  in  prison  until  a  ransom 
of  6000  silver  marks  was  paid.  Probably  this  act  was  done  at  the  instigation 
of  Christopher,  a  brother  of  the  late  king,  who  knew  that  he  alone  was  to  be 
dreaded,  since  he  had  been  already  recognised  by  the  estates  and  his  brothers 
were  too  young  for  the  duties  of  government.  Besides,  the  dislike  of  Abel's 
posterity  was  general;  and  Christopher  might  well  aspire  to  a  throne  which, 
after  their  exclusion,  became  his  of  right.  Nor  was  he  disappointed:  he  was 
immediately  elected  by  the  estates. 
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CHRISTOPHER  I  AND  ERIC  GLIPPING 

The  rei^  of  this  prince  was  even  more  troubled  than  that  of  his  predeces- 
sors. Fearing  a  popular  reaction  in  favour  of  Abel's  sons,  who  were  minors, 
he  claimed  the  guardianship.  The  claim  was  resisted  by  the  house  of  Hol- 
stein;  and  to  decide  the  contest  both  parties  resorted  to  arms.  The  king 
was  defeated;  and  though  he  soon  collected  a  larger  force,  he  found  the  number 
of  his  enemies  increased.  The  people  of  Liibeck,  always  hostile  to  Denmark, 
as  we  have  seen,  and  for  that  same  reason  alwavs  the  allies  of  the  counts  of 
Holstein,  ravaged  the  coasts,  while  those  nobles  reduced  Schleswig.  The 
two  markgrafs  of  Brandenburg  also  complained  that  one  of  them  had  not 
received  the  dowry  promised  with  his  wife,  Sophia,  daughter  of  Valdemar  II; 
and  they  joined  the  common  league. 

Nor  was  this  all:  during  Abel's  reign  there  had  been  some  disputes  with 
Sweden  and  Denmark;  and  to  allay  them  a  conference  had  been  covenanted 
between  the  three  kings.  The  death  of  Abel  had  prevented  the  pacification; 
and  Christopher,  enerossed  by  other  troubles,  was  unable  to  give  them  the 
satisfaction  required.  In  revenge,  the  Norwegians  arrived  with  a  great 
armament,  whUe  five  thousand  Swedes  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the 
country.  Never  had  the  situation  of  Denmark  appeared  so  critical;  but 
strange  to  say,  its  safety  lay  in  the  nimiber  of  its  enemies,  who  became  jealous 
of  one  another,  and  of  the  advantages  which  each  might  secure.  In  this  dis- 
position, the  offer  of  mediators  was  accepted,  and  conditions  of  peace  between 
Christopher  and  his  nephews  were  at  len^h  sanctioned.  He  agreed  to 
invest  these  nephews,  on  their  reaching  then*  majority,  with  the  duchy  of 
Schleswig;  and  they,  in  return,  were  ft)  renounce  all  pretensions  to  the  crown. 
In  conformity  with  this  treaty,  Valdemar,  the  eldest  son  of  Abel,  was  released 
from  prison  at  Cologne,  and  invested  with  the  government  of  the  duchy. 
The  markgraf  of  Brandenburg  was  appeased  by  the  pledge  of  two  fortresses 
until  the  dowry  could  be  paid.  Thus  there  remained  only  N  orway  and  Sweden 
to  be  pacified ;  and  thougn  hostilities  existed  for  some  time,  they  were  desultory 
and  were  terminated  by  a  reconciliation.  An  interview  with  Birger,  regent  of 
Sweden,  easily  led  to  that  result;  and  when  Hakon  of  Norway,  wno  had  again 
arrived  with  a  formidable  armament,  saw  that  Christopher  was  sincerely 
desirous  of  satisfying  him,  he  accepted  the  will  for  the  deed,  and  became  the 
friend  of  the  monarch. 

But  the  chief  troubles  of  Christopher  arose  from  lus  own  prelates.  Jacob 
Erlandsen,  bishop  of  Rpeskilde,  a  [)ersonal  friend  of  Innocent  IV,  had  imbibed 
the  highest  notions  of  clerical  privileges.  He  condemned  the  influence  of  the 
crown  in  the  election  of  bishops,  which  was  certainly  an  evil,  since  royal 
favourites  only  were  appointed  to  the  rich  sees.  Acting  on  his  own  principle, 
that  bishops  Kad  no  earthly  superior  except  the  pope,  he  refused,  when  elected 
by  the  chapter  of  Limd  to  the  primacy,  either  to  allow  royal  influence  any 
weight  in  the  election,  or  to  accept  of  confirmation  at  the  royal  hands.  He 
next  condemned  some  of  the  provisions  in  the  ecclesiastical  law  which  Valde- 
nmr  I  had  promulgated  in  Skane;  and  when  opposed  by  the  kinc  he  intrigued 
with  the  royal  enemies.  Erlandsen  was  summoned  before  the  estat^  at 
Viborg.  In  reply  he  convoked  a  national  council  to  be  held  at  Veile,  a  town  in 
the  diocese  of  Kibe  in  Jutland.  In  that  assembly  it  was  decreed  that  if  any 
Danish  bishop  were  taken  and  mutilated,  or  afflicted  with  any  other  atrocious 
injury,  by  the  order  or  with  the  connivance  of  the  king  or  any  noble,  the 
kingdom  should  be  laid  under  an  interdict  and  the  divine  service  suspended. 
If  tne  same  violence  were  committed  by  any  foreign  prince  or  noble,  and  there 
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were  reason  to  infer  that  it  was  done  at  the  instigation  of  the  king  or  anjr  of  his 
council,  in  the  diocese  of  that  bishop  there  should  be  a  cessatio  a  diviniSf  and 
the  long  during  a  month  should  be  bound  to  see  justice  done:  if  he  refused, 
the  interdict  was  to  be  extended  over  the  whole  kmgdom.  After  it  was  laid, 
no  ecclesiastic,  under  pain  of  excommunication^  was  to  celebrate  any  office  of 
religion  in  the  royal  presence.  The  decree  was  sent  to  Rome,  and  confirmed 
by  the  pope  in  October,  1257. 

The  wrath  of  the  king  and  of  his  nobles  was  roused  by  this  bold  act.  But 
the  primate  was  of  an  intrepid  temper  and  quite  prepared  to  share,  if  neces- 
sary, the  fate  of  Thomas  k  Becket.  In  the  next  diet  a  number  of  frivolous 
and  two  or  three  substantial  chaises  were  made  against  him;  and  he  begged 
time  until  the  next  meeting  of  t£e  estates  to  prepare  his  answers.  In  the 
interim  efforts  were  made  to  reconcile  the  two;  and  they  sometimes  met. 
But  Erlandsen,  by  excommunicating  a  ladv  of  Sk&ne,  a  favourite  of  the 
king,  rekindled  the  half-smothered  wrath  of  Christopher.  Repairing  to  Lund, 
the  latter  held  his  tribunal,  invited  all  who  had  any  complaint  against  the 
archbishop  to  appear  before  him,  and  summoned  the  archbishop  himself  to 
appear  and  answer  whatever  might  be  urged  aeainst  him.  As  ecclesiastics 
were,  by  a  regulation  of  some  standing,  ameni^le  to  their  own  laws  alone, 
the  churchman  denied  the  competency  of  the  tribunal.  In  reven^  the  long 
revoked  the  concessions  of  pnvileges,  immunities,  and  even  of  domains, 
made  by  his  ancestors  to  the  cathedral  of  Lund.  The  officer  who 
served  the  act  of  revocation  was  excommunicated  by  the  primate,  who 
had  the  people  also  on  his  side.  Two  or  three  of  the  bishops  were  sained  by 
the  court;  the  rest  adhered  to  their  spiritual  head.  Every  day  widened  the 
breach  between  the  two  chief  personages  in  the  nation.  The  estates  being 
convoked  at  Odense  to  swear  alle^ance  to  Eric,  eldest  son  of  the  king,  Erland- 
sen refused  to  appear,  and  commanded  his  suffragans  al^  to  refuse.  The 
rage  of  the  king  was  unbounded.  From  the  estates,  wlucn  he  now  convoked 
at  Copenhagen,  he  obtained  permission  to  seize  the  primate  with  the  other 
bishops  and  imprison  them.  A  brother  of  the  primate's  was  the  instrument 
of  his  apprehension,  and  he  was  conveyed  to  a  fortress  in  Fiinen.  The  dean 
and  archdeacon  of  Lund,  with  the  bishop  of  Ribe,  were  next  secured;  but 
the  two  spiritual  peers  of  Odense  and  Roeskilde  had  time  to  flee  from  the 
realm. 

In  his  captivity  the  primate  was  treated  with  much  rigour.  What  his 
proud  spirit  could  least  bear  was  insult:  if  it  be  true  that  he  was  forced  to 
wear  a  cap  made  from  a  fox's  skin,  we  may  smile  at  what  called  forth  the 
bitter  resentment  of  himself  and  the  pope.  The  king  was  soon  made  to  repent 
his  violence.  In  virtue  of  the  ordinance  of  the  national  council  at  Veile,  the 
fugitive  bishops  laid  an  interdict  on  the  kingdom;  the  pope  espoused  the 
cause  of  his  church;  and  Jarimar,  prince  of  Riigen,  to  whose  hospitality  the 
bishop  of  Roeskilde  had  fled,  was  persuaded  by  Doth  to  arm  in  behalf  of  the 
altar.  Great  was  the  wrath  of  Christopher  to  see  the  interdict  so  well  observed, 
and  to  hear  the  murmurs  of  his  people.  How  could  he,  alone,  resist  a  power 
which  had  proved  fatal  to  so  many  emperors  and  so  many  kin^,  and  com- 
pared with  which  his  was  that  of  the  meanest  vassal  in  his  dominions?  He 
appealed  to  Rome.  Yet  at  the  same  time  he  endeavoured  to  dispose  his 
royal  neighbours  of  Sweden  and  Norway  in  his  favour.  They,  too,  had 
bishops,  and  the  cause  of  one  was  the  cause  of  all:  it  was  a  struggle, 
he  observed,  between  the  rights  of  kings  and  the  insolence  of  their  subjects. 
TTiey  promised  to  assist  him  in  this  war  alike  on  the  pope  and  on  his  own 
clergy,  whom  he  was  about  to  deprive  of  their  temporaUties;  and  had  already 
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powerful  armaments  in  motion  when  intelligence  reached  them  that  he  was 
no  more. 

Whether  this  monarch  died  naturally,  or  through  poison,  is  doubtful. 
The  evidence,  however,  is  rather  indicative  of  a  tragi(»d  end,  though  the 
causes  and  the  circumstances  must  forever  rest  a  mystery. 

Eric,  the  eldest  son  of  the  king,  was  elected  by  the  estates;  and  as  he  was 
only  ten  years  of  age  at  his  father's  death,  the  regency  devolved  on  his  mother, 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Sambir,  duke  of  Pomerania.  That  princess  had  great 
courage  and  great  prudence,  and  both  were  required  in  the  peculiarly  difficult 
circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed.  Some  of  the  bishops  were  exiles, 
some  in  prison,  but  all  protected  by  the  pope  and  venerated  oy  the  people. 
Eric,  the  son  of  Abel,  supported  by  the  counts  of  Holstein,  by  the  pnnce  of 
Riigen,  and  bv  the  exiled  prelates,  aspired  to  the  throne.  The  interdict  still 
remained,  and  conseauently  the  discontent  of  the  people.  And  now  Jarimar, 
prince  of  Riigen,  and  the  duke  of  Schleswig,  accompanied  by  the  bishop  of 
Roeskilde,  made  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Zealand  with  a  formidable  army. 
Margaret  collected  what  troops  she  could,  and  hastened  to  meet  the  enemy. 
The  battle  was  disastrous  to  the  royal  party,  ten  thousand  being  left  on  the 
field. 

The  consequences  were  still  more  disastrous  —  the  occupation  of  Zealand 
and  the  destruction  of  several  towns  (amons  others  Copenhagen,  which  had 
recently  been  invested  with  municipal  rights)  bv  the  victors.  Bomholm  was 
next  reduced,  then  Skane,  which  remembered  its  primate  with  gratitude; 
and  the  whole  kingdom  must  have  been  subjugated  by  the  Slav  prince  had  not 
a  trsj^cal  death  arrested  him  in  his  career,  lliis  was  a  heavy  loss  to  the  eccle- 
siastical party;  but  the  bishop  of  Roeskilde  confirmed  the  censure  and  denied 
Christian  burial  to  the  dead  of  the  royal  party.  Jutland  only  remained 
faithful  to  the  latter.  Yet  Margaret  was  not  dismayed:  notwithstanding 
the  interdict  and  the  absolute  prohibition  issued  alike  by  the  primate  and  the 
bishop  of  Roeskilde,  she  caused  her  son  to  be  crowned.  To  soothe  in  some 
degree  the  animosity  of  the  former,  she  released  him  and  all  the  churchmen; 
but  he  would  not  compromise  what  he  deemed  his  duty;  he  refused  all  over- 
tures from  her,  and  retired  into  Sweden  to  await  the  decision  of  Rome. 

Urban  IV  [who  became  pope  in  1261],  took  cognizance  of  the  cause.  He 
condemned  the  primate,  and  ordered  him  to  resign  his  archbishopric  into  the 
hands  of  two  ecclesiastical  commissioners  whom  he  nominated  for  that  pur- 
pose. Erlandsen  obeyed;  but,  hearing  that  Clement  IV  had  succeeded  to 
Urban  (1264),  he  hastened  to  Rome  to  plead  for  himself.  Clement  did  not 
confirm  the  judgment  of  his  predecessor;  ne  took  up  the  case  de  novo,  and  sent 
a  legate  to  examine  on  the  spot  into  the  circumstances  of  the  dispute.  Erect- 
ing nis  tribunal  at  Schleswig,  the  papal  functionary  cited  the  king  and  Uie 
queen-mother  to  apoear  before  him;  but  they  refused  on  the  plea  tlmt  Schles- 
wig was  unfavourable  to  them.  Apprehensive  for  their  safety  in  a  city  which 
depended  on  the  king,  the  legate  and  the  bishops  repaired  to  Lubeck,  whence 
they  excommunicated  Eric,  his  mother,  and  tJl  who  had  refused  to  obey 
the  citation.  The  primate  retired  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  about  seven 
years;  and  during  that  period  the  interdict  remained  in  full  force. 

While  these  events  were  passing,  others  occurred  of  still  greater  moment 
to  the  queen  and  her  son.  On  the  death  (1257)  of  Valdemar,  eldest  son  of 
Abel,  without  issue,  the  succession  was  claimed  by  Eric,  the  next  brother. 
Christopher,  who  then  reigned,  had  refused  to  invest  him,  and  he  had  therefore 
thrown  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  kinsmen,  the  counte  of  Holstein,  and  by 
their  aid  had  entered  on  the  administration  of  the  duchy.    Unable  to  dispo&- 
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8688  him,  Margaret  proposed  to  recognise  him,  provided  he  would  acknowledge 
that  he  held  the  fief  by  the  pure  favour  of  the  crown,  and  not  by  anv  ri^t 
of  inheritance.  But  Eric  refused,  and  to  chastise  him,  the  queen  and  her  son 
marched  towards  the  south;  but  on  the  plains  of  Schleswiff  tney  were  signally 
defeated.  Flight  did  not  save  them  from  the  power  of  their  enenues:  they 
were  overtaken  and  consigned  to  imprisonment.  There  both  mij^t  have 
remained  to  the  close  of  life  had  not  Albert  of  Anhalt,  who  had  married  the 
princess  Mechtilda,  sister  of  the  king,  interfered  in  their  behalf.  The  queen 
was  soon  released  (1263),  and  enabled  to  resume  the  administration:  the  king 
was  confided  to  the  guardianship  of  John,  markgraf  of  Brandenburg,  also 
connected  by  ties  of  blood  with  the  ro^al  family.  It  was  at  length  agreed 
that  he  should  be  released,  on  the  condition  of  his  marrving  Agnes,  daughter 
of  the  markgraf,  whose  dowry  6,000  marks,  was  to  be  plac^  against  his  ran- 
som. Returning  to  his  capital  (1264),  he  was  now  old  enough  to  assume  the 
reins  of  government. 

In  1272  Eric,  duke  of  Schleswig,  died  —  an  event  which  again  disturbed 
the  tranquillitv  of  the  country,  ne  left  two  sons,  Valdemar  and  Eric,  both 
minors.  To  the  guardianship  a  claim  was  put  in  by  the  kins,  and  another 
by  the  coimts  of  Holstein.  Both  parties  flew  to  arms,  and  at  first  the  counts 
had  the  advantage;  but  seeing  the  royal  forces  au^ented,  the^  consented 
to  resign  the  trust  into  the  royal  hands,  on  the  condition  of  the  king's  invest- 
ing the  eldest,  when  arrived  at  due  age,  with  the  duchy.  Eric  now  celebrated 
his  marriage  with  Agnes  of  Brandenbure;  and  he  lutd  also  the  satisfaction 
to  see  the  convocation  of  a  general  councu  (that  of  Lyons,  1274),  destined  to 
remove  the  interdict  from  his  kingdom.  He  was,  however,  enjoined  not 
merely  to  receive  the  primate  into  lus  friendship,  but  to  pay  him  16,000 
marks  by  way  of  indemnification.  The  following  year  (1275),  a  national 
council  held  at  Lund  finished  the  work  of  reconciling  we  king  witii  the  church. 

But  if  Eric  was  thus  at  peace  with  his  spiritud,  he  was  often  in  dispute 
with  his  temporal,  barons,  on  whose  rights  he  was  always  ready  to  encroach. 
Notwithstanding  his  treaty  with  the  counts  of  Holstein,  he  endeavoured  to 
evade  the  investiture  of  Schleswig  in  favour  of  Valdemar.  Both  parties, 
however,  were  equally  to  blame;  for  when  Valdemar  was  invested  he  claimed 
other  domains.  When  these  were  refused,  he  leagued  himself  with  the  enemies 
of  Denmark;  the  plot  was  discovered,  and  he  was  imprisoned.  But  his 
detention  was  of  short  duration;  and  at  the  intercession  of  his  allies,  he  was 
released,  after  subscribing  some  conditions  which  more  clearly  established 
the  authority  of  the  crown  over  the  fief.  Still,  if  one  enemy  was  vanouished, 
others  remamed,  and  to  some  of  them,  or  rather  to  his  own  vices,  the  kinc 
fell  a  victim.  To  the  count  of  Halland  he  had  been  oppressive:  he  had 
deprived  him  of  his  domains,  and  if  report  is  true,  dishonoured  the  wife 
during  the  husband's  absence.  Revenee  was  sworn,  and  the  oath  was  kept. 
One  nieht,  after  hunting,  he  was  murdered  while  asleep  at  a  rural  village  in 
Jutlana.  The  king's  chamberlain  was  privy  to  the  design,  and  it  was  he  who 
guided  the  assassins  (all  in  masks)  to  the  bed. 

Thus  ended  a  reign  of  troubles,  most  of  which  cannot  with  any  justice  be 
imputed  to  the  monarch.  Yet  his  own  vices  added  greatly  to  his  misfortunes. 
After  his  peace  with  the  church,  when  moderation  might  have  been  expected 
from  him,  he  frequently  seized  the  church  tithes,  and  api)lied  to  his  own  use 
the  produce  arising  from  the  monastic  domains.  With  his  nobles  he  was  no 
less  severe;  and  more  than  once  (especially  in  1262)  he  was  in  danger  of 
being  driven  from  the  realm  by  their  united  arms.  Eric  promulgated  the 
code,  called  Birkerett, 
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At  his  father's  death,  Eric  sumamed  Menved/  was  only  twelve  years  of  age. 
A  guardian  and  r^^nt  was  therefore  necessary;  and  the  post  was  demanded 
by  Valdemar,  duke  of  Schleswig,  the  nearest  male  kinsman  of  Eric.  The 
queen-mother,  A^es  of  Brandenburg,  unwilling  but  afraid  to  refuse,  at  length 
recognised  his  claim.  There  could  not  have  t^n  a  better  choice:  he  forgot 
the  wrongs  of  his  family  in  his  new  duties.  In  the  first  assembly  which  he 
convoked  he  called  for  vengeance  on  the  murderers  of  the  late  kmg.  They 
were  in  alarm;  and  to  escape  the  consequences,  they  entered  into  a  plot,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  seize  the  young  king,  and  detain  him  as  a  hostage  imtil 
their  pardon  should  be  declared  by  the  estates.  That  plot  did  not  escape  the 
vigilance  of  the  r^^nt,  who  took  measures  to  disconcert  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  caused  a  commission  to  be  appointed,  with  power  to  inquire  into  the 
circmnstances  of  Eric  Clipping's  death.  That  commission  consisted  of  Otto 
of  Brandenburg,  brother  of  the  queen-mother,  of  the  prince  of  Riigen,  the 
coimts  of  Holstein,  and  twenty-seven  Danish  nobles.  The  result  was  a  verdict 
of  wilful  murder  against  James,  count  of  ELalland,  Stig,  marshal  of  the  court, 
and  seven  others. 

Condemned  to  perpetual  banishment,  thev  repaired  to  the  court  of  the 
Norwe^an  kinj;,  then  at  war  with  Denmark,  by  whom  they  were  hospitably 
receiv^.  Assisted  by  him  they  were  enabled  to  visit  the  northern  parts  of 
their  fief,  and  to  commit,  during  many  years,  considerable  depredations. 
That  the  Norwegian  monarch  shomd  thus  become  the  ally  of  murderers  —  the 
murderers,  too,  of  a  brother  king — might  surprise  us,  if  we  did  not  remember 
that  he  and  his  father  had  long  appli^,  but  applied  in  vain,  for  satisfaction 
on  points  the  justice  of  which  had  never  been  denied.  One  of  them  was  that 
the  dowry  of  his  mother,  Ingelborg,  a  Danish  princess,  had  never  been  pidd. 
At  the  he^  of  a  considerable  fleet,  he  himself  soon  followed  the  re^cides,  and 
devastated  the  coasts.  He  would  listen  to  no  proposals  of  peace  unless  the 
regicides  were  pardoned  —  for  such  was  his  engagement  with  them.  This 
war  ra^  imtil  1308,  when  peace  was  restored  in  me  Treaty  of  Copenhagen. 
The  chief  condition  was  that,  in  compensation  for  his  mouier's  dowry,  the 
Norw^an  monarch  should  hold  northern  Halland  as  a  fief  from  Eric  of  Den- 
mark. In  regard  to  Uie  re^cides,  it  was  stipulated  that  some  should  be 
allowed  to  return  and  enjoy  their  property,  but  that  the  more  guilty  should 
never  revisit  the  realm.  Yet,  even  to  them  a  permission  during  three  years 
was  given  to  dispose  of  their  lands  and  personal  substance. 

Tnis  long  war  was  not  Eric's  only  trouble.  Like  his  two  predecessors,  he 
was  embroiled  with  the  church.  To  Grandt,  a  dignitary  of  Roeskilde,  he  was 
hostile,  apparently  for  reasons  which  had  no  foundation.  When  that  digni- 
tary was  elected  to  the  see  of  Lund,  he  refused,  like  Erlandsen,  either  to  solicit 
or  to  accept  the  royal  confirmation;  and  he  hastened  to  Rome  to  obtain  that 
of  the  pope.  On  his  return  he  was  arrested  by  Christopher,  the  kind's  brother, 
.and  treated  with  remarkable  severity.  His  property  was  seized;  he  was 
made  to  exchange  his  pontifical  robes  for  the  meanest  rags;  he  was  fastened 
to  the  back  of  a  worn-out  horse;  and  in  this  state  ledL  amidst  the  jeers  of  the 
royal  dependants,  to  the  fortress  of  Helsingborg.  He  was  soon  transferred 
to  the  castle  of  Soebui^,  where  an  unwholesome  dungeon,  heavy  fetters,  and 
meagre  fare  awaited  mm.  The  same  treatment  was  inflicted  on  Lange, 
anomer  dignitary  of  Lund;  but  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  and  to 

'  So  called  from  liis  frequent  use  of  the  word  man — certainly. 
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reach  Boniface  VIII  at  Avignon  (1295).  Some  time  afterwards^  Grandt  him- 
self was  so  luc W  as  to  escape  and  repair  to  Bomhohni  where  he  was  received 
as  a  martyr.  He  too  arrived  at  Avignon,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  pope, 
who  observed,  with  much  truth,  that  there  many  saints  that  had  suffered  less 
for  the  church  than  archbi^op  Grandt.  The  dispute  between  the  king  and 
the  church  was  examined  at  Rome,  by  a  commission  of  cardinals.  The  award 
was  a  severe  one  for  the  king:  it  sentenced  him  to  pay  the  archbishop,  by  way 
of  indemnification,  49,000  silver  marks;  and  imtu  the  money  was  paid,  not 
only  was  his  kingdom  to  remain  under  an  interdict  (it  had  been  subject  to 
one  ever  since  the  archbishop  was  seized),  but  the  king  himself  was  to  be 
excommunicated,  and  also  his  brother  Christopher,  the  instrument  of  that 
arrest.  When  the  kin^  evinced  no  disposition  to  pay  the  money,  the  papal 
legate  who  had  been  dispatched  to  Denmark  for  the  occasion,  seauestered  a 
portion  of  the  royal  revenues  in  Sk&ne.  This  measure  Eric  could  feel;  and 
he  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  pope.  Boniface  so  far  relaxed  from  his 
severitjr  as  to  allow  the  archbishop  to  resign  his  see  of  Lund,  and  to  abate  the 
indemnification  to  10,000  marks.  Grandt  subsequently  became  archbishop 
of  Bremen,  while  the  papal  le^te  succeeded  to  the  primacy  of  Denmark. 

But  the  whole  of  Enc's  rei^  was  not  disastrous.  Liibeck  and  the  baron 
of  Rostock  sued  for  his  protection,  and  paid  him  for  it:  he  obtained  from  the 
latter  some  augmentation  of  his  territory,  and  from  other  (jerman  powers  a 
large  sum  of  monejr.  TranquiUity,  however,  for  any  long  period,  he  was  not 
to  enjoy.  One  of  his  worst  domestic  enemies  was  his  brother  Christopher^  who 
leagued  himself  with  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  other  enemies  of 
the  reahn.  As  a  punishment^  seeing  that  leniency  had  no  result,  Eric  occupied 
his  brother's  domains.  Christopher  fled  to  Wratislaw,  duke  of  Pomeraniai 
who  espoused  his  cause ;  so  did  the  counts  of  Holstein  and  some  other  princes. 
In  1317  peace  was  made,  but  Christopher  was  not  restored.  Two  years  after- 
wards the  king  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  leaving  his  kingdom  plunged  in  debt 
occasioned  by  his  efforts  to  contend  mth  his  misfortunes.  He  had  more 
discernment  than  some  of  his  predecessors.  He  encouraged  the  rising  mimi- 
cipalities,  to  some  of  which  he  granted  charters  analogous  to  those  which 
existed  in  Germany.  To  commerce  he  was  a  benefactor;  and  he  was  useful 
to  the  judicial  administration  by  the  compilation  of  a  code  (in  six  books), 
called  the  Law  of  Zealand.  He  did  more;  he  made  a  collection  ICongeata 
Menvedi]  of  such  public  acts  as  might  throw  light  on  the  national  history. 
Of  his  offspring  none  survived  him;  one  at  least,  on  whom  his  hopes  were 
placed,  met  a  tragical  but  accidental  death;  and  grief  led  his  oueen  to  the 
cloister,  where  she  died  a  few  months  before  him.  Jhere  was  nobody,  there- 
fore, to  succeed  him  but  his  turbulent  brother  Christopher,  then  in  Sweden, 
whom  he  advised  the  estates  to  remove  from  the  succession. 

But  Christopher  was  not  to  be  so  easily  deprived  of  what  he  regarded  as 
his  birthright;  and  when  he  heard  that  he  shoiud  have  a  rival  in  Eric,  duke  of 
Schleswig,  he  commenced  his  intrigues  and  pushed  his  warlike  preparations 
with  a  vigour  that  showed  his  determination  to  attain  his  object.  The 
promises  which  he  made  to  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  municipalities, 
were  exceedingly  lavish,  and  they  answered  his  purpose,  for  he  was  elected 
by  the  estates,  and  at  the  same  time  his  eldest  son  Eric  was  joined  with  him 
in  the  government. 

Though  Christopher  was  thus  placed  on  the  throne,  he  soon  found  that 
to  maintain  himself  on  it,  while  an  active  rival  was  striving  to  unseat  him, 
was  no  easy  matter.  He  therefore  began  to  lavish  grants  on  his  nobles  so 
as  to  plunge  the  crown  in  new  difficulties  and  to  threaten  the  dismemberment 
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of  the  monarchy.  To  the  church  he  showed  great  deference:  he  bore,  with- 
out complamty  the  postponement  of  his  coronation  imtil  it  suited  the  con- 
venience of  the  primate  to  return  from  abroad;  and  he  engaged  never  to  vio- 
late the  privileges  which  had  been  usurped. 

But  he  had  also  need  of  foreign  allies,  and  to  procure  them  he  evinced 
the  same  disregard  of  the  public  interests.  To  Wratislaw  of  Riigen  he  con- 
firmed the  investiture  of  that  fief,  with  some  other  domains.  To  Henry  of 
Mecklenburg,  who  held  Rostock  in  pledge,  in  consideration  of  money  advanced 
to  the  late  kmg,  he  granted  that  territory  in  perpjetuity,  as  a  fief  of  the  Danish 
crown.  With  Gerhard  [or  Geert]  count  of  Holstein  (then  count  of  Rendsburg), 
he  entered  into  a  closer  treaty,  by  which  each  engaged  to  assist  the  other, 
whenever  required,  with  all  the  disposable  force  at  his  command.  The  cession 
of  so  many  fiefs  within  and  without  Denmark  proper,  could  not  but  have 
fatal  consequences.  Not  less  fatal  was  the  custom  of  assigning,  imtil  pay- 
ment was  made,  whole  islands  and  provinces,  in  return  either  for  personal 
services  or  advances  of  money. 

What  all  men  might  have  foreseen  soon  arrived.  Though  Christopher  was 
never  to  impose  any  tax  without  the  consent  of  the  nobles,  and  never,  in  any 
circumstances,  to  require  a  tax  from  the  church,  his  necessities  were  so  great 
that  he  soon  laid  a  new  and  extraordinary  impost  on  both  orders.  The  nobles 
were  to  pay  one  tenth  of  their  annual  revenues;  the  clergy  in  an  equal  pro- 
portion; the  people  still  more.  Suddenly  one  universd  cry  of  resistance 
arose  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  archbishop  boldly  declared  that 
he  would  resist  to  the  last;  that  if  the  king  did  not  keep  the  promises  made 
at  his  accession,  no  more  would  the  church  or  the  nobles  keep  theirs;  and  that 
they  should  consider  themselves  absolved  from  their  allegiance.  Christopher 
bent  to  the  influence  which  he  could  not  resist;  but  he  had  already  exasper- 
ated his  people,  and  his  relinquishment  of  the  impost  did  not  restore  them  to 
good  humour.  His  next  measure  was  to  recover  by  force  of  arms  the  islands, 
provinces,  and  domains,  which  had  been  pledged^  without  pa3ring  any  portion 
of  the  debt.  The  whole  of  Skane,  nearly  one  third  of  the  Kingdom,  was  thus 
held  by  one  noble.  The  creditors  thus  deprived  of  their  rights  naturally  com- 
bined to  obtain  justice  by  force.  They  were  aided  by  all  that  were  discon- 
tented, and  by  not  a  few  who  had  no  cause  for  dissatisfaction,  but  who  hoped 
to  benefit  by  a  change.  Skane  and  Zealand  were  laid  waste  by  fire  and  sword. 
From  two  of  his  enemies,  the  archbishop  of  Lund  and  Eric  duke  of  Schleswig, 
he  was  released  by  deatn;  but  the  latter  event,  from  which  he  expected  so 
much  advantage,  had  baneful  consequences.  Eric  left  a  young  son,  Valdemar. 
Who  was  to  be  the  guardian?  To  obtain  the  post.  Christopher  invaded 
Schleswig.  But  he  found  a  competitor  in  the  very  ally  on  whom  he  had  so 
much  reliecl,  Gerhard  of  Holstein,  who  has  been  styled  the  Great,  and  who, 
as  the  maternal  uncle  of  Valdemar,  had  equal  right  to  the  trust.  In  the  midst 
of  his  successes,  after  reducing  most  of  the  duchy,  he  was  defeated  by  this 
count  and  compelled  to  retire. 

Many  of  Cmistopher's  disaffected  subjects  had  been  silent  through  fear,* 
now  that  he  was  vanquished,  he  was  assailed  by  one  universal  complaint. 
Tlie  nobles  demanded  their  fiefs,  the  creditors  their  money,  the  people  a 
removal  of  taxation,  and  all  bitterly  complained  of  his  breach  of  faith.  Revolt 
became  general ;  and  when  the  estates  met  he  was  solemnly  deposed,  the  reason 
assignedfor  this  measure  being  '' the  intolerable  abuse  which  he  had  made  of 
his  authority.''  When  Christopher  received  this  intelligence  he  was  in  Zea- 
land with  ms  son;  at  the  same  time  he  learned  that  Count  Gerhard  was 
advancing.    Eric  inarched  with  the  disposable  troops  to  repel  the  invader; 
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but  he  was  defeated,  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  consdgned  to 
a  dunjzeon.  With  the  loss  of  that  son,  his  colleague  on  the  tnrone,  Chmtopher 
lost  aU  hope  of  present  resistance;  and  with  two  younger  sons  he  precipitately 
left  the  kingdom.  At  Rostock  he  procured  aid  from  Henry  of  Mecklenbms 
and  some  Wend  princes,  and  returned  to  struggle  for  his  rignts.  He  reduced 
a  fortress,  but  this  success  did  not  render  the  estates  more  favourable;  they 

Eersisted  in  their  resolution  to  elect  another  sovereign.  B^eged  and  taken 
y  Gerhard,  he  was  allowed  to  retire  into  Germany.  He  made  anot^ 
attempt,  with  equal  want  of  success,  was  again  taken,  and  again  set  freSi  on 
the  condition  of  his  retiring  to  Rostock. 

The  estates  assembled  at  Nyborg  to  elect  a  king  made  choice  of  Valdemar, 
duke  of  Schleswig,  still  a  minor  —  the  chief  cause,  no  doubt,  of  his  election, 
since  there  must  be  a  r^ncy  and  the  most  powerful  might  hope  to  participate 
in  the  pubUc  spoils.  Gerhard  was  the  head  of  the  r^^ncy;  half  a  dozen 
other  nobles  were  joined  with  him,  and  all  were  eager  to  derive  tiie  utmost 
advantage  from  a  tenure  of  dimity  which  must  evidently  be  brief.  Gerluurd 
obtained  the  duchy  of  Schleswig  in  perpetuity.  Ck)unt  John  of  Holstein  was 
invested  with  the  islands  of  Laaland,  Falster,  and  Femem.  Knud  Porse, 
who  by  Christopher  had  been  created  duke  of  North  Halland,  and  who  yet 
had  been  one  of  the  first  to  desert  that  unfortunate  king,  was  confirmed  in  the 
fief  in  addition  to  South  Halland:  it  was  no  longer  to  be  revocable,  but  to 
descend  to  his  posterity.  The  archbishop  of  Limd  obtained  Bomholm; 
another  noble  had  Kolding  and  Ribe;  a  third,  T<angeland  and  .^Sroe;  inebort, 
the  whole  country  was  parcelled  out  into  petty  pnncipalities,  which,  though 
feudally  subject  to  the  crown,  would  be  virtually  so  many  sovereignties. 
These  measures  could  not  fail  to  (tisplease  all  who  had  any  love  for  their 
country:  a  dozen  tyrants  were  more  tyrannical, more  rapacious,  than  one; 
and  pity  besan  to  be  felt  for  the  absent  Christopher.  That  prince  was  not 
inactive  in  his  retirement  at  Rostock.  By  the  most  lavisn  promises  he 
obtained  succours  of  men  and  money  from  some  of  his  allies;  and  many  of 
his  own  nobles,  among  whom  were  the  primate  and  the  bishops,  en^tged  to 
join  him  as  soon  as  he  landed  in  Denmark.  He  did  land,  and  was  joined  by 
the  bishops  of  Aarhus  and  Ribe  and  by  many  nobles,  and  was  enabled  to  obtain 
some  advantages  over  the  regents.  But  he  had  not  learned  wisdom  by  adver- 
sity. One  of  his  allies,  Count  John  of  Holstein,  he  converted  into  a  deadly 
enemy;  and  he  offended  the  church  by  arresting  the  bishop  of  Borglum.  The 
prelate  escaped  by  corrupting  his  guard,  and  hastened  to  Rome  to  add  the 
pope  to  the  other  enemies  of  Christopher.  The  kingdom  was  immediately 
placed  under  an  interdict. 

In  this  emergency  Christopher  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  expulsion  from 
the  realm  by  resortmg  to  the  same  means  of  bribery  that  he  had  before 
adopted.  To  pacify  C^unt  John,  he  ceded  to  him  Zealand  and  part  of  Skine, 
in  addition  to  Laaland  and  Falster,  which  he  still  held.  By  grants  equally 
prodigal  and  equally  ruinous  to  the  state,  he  endeavoured  to  secure  the  aid 
of  other  nobles.  So  well  did  he  succeed  that  Gerhard,  abandoned  by  many 
supporters,  sued  for  peace.  The  articles  were  si^ed  at  Ribe  in  1330.  Valde- 
mar  was  sent  back  to  Schleswig;  but  the  reversion  to  the  duchy  was  secured 
to  Gerhard  in  the  event  of  Valdemar's  dying  without  heirs  male.  As  this 
was  merely  a  future  and  contingent  advantage,  Fiinen  was  placed  in  his  hands 
until  Schleswig  should  become  his  by  inheritance;  and  for  that  island  he 
was  to  become  the  vassal  of  the  Danisn  crown.  Nor  was  this  all:  he  was  to 
hold  the  whole  of  Jutland  by  way  of  pledge  until  reimbursed  for  the  expenses 
of  the  war,  which  he  estimated  at  forty  thousand  marks. 
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This  tranquillity  was  of  short  duration.  The  two  counts,  Gerhard  and 
John,  quarrelled;  and  Christopher,  instead  of  remaining  neuter,  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  latter.  He  was  defeated  bv  Gerhard,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Jutland  withdrew  from  him  to  swell  the  cause  of  the  victor.  His  only 
resource  was  now  to  throw  himself  on  the  generosity  of  the  other,  who  pro- 
fessed his  willinmess  to  make  peace  in  return  for  one  hundred  thousand 
marks;  and  until  that  sum  (immense  for  those  days)  were  paid,  he  was 
to  hold  Jutland.  The  two  counts  also  treated  with  each  other,  John  sur- 
rendering to  Gerhard  one  half  of  the  debt  on  Fiinen;  and  they  agreed  to 
guarantee  each  other  in  the  acquisitions  which  they  had  made,  tnat  is,  in  the 
dismemberment  of  the  realm. 

At  the  same  time  Skane  escaped  for  a  season  from  the  sceptre  of  the 
Danish  kings.  That  province  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Jolm,  count  of 
Holstein,  through  the  mability  of  the  crown  to  discharge  the  loans  which  had 
been  borrowed  on  it.  Holstein  collectors  therefore  overran  it,  to  collect  the 
revenues  claimed  by  the  representative  of  the  creditors.  TTiey  were  even 
more  unpopular  than  those  of  the  king  had  been;  and  the  natives  not  unfre- 

auently  arose  to  massacre  them.  T&ee  hundred  were  at  one  time  put  to 
eath  in  the  cathedral  of  Lund.  To  escape  chastisement  the  inhabitants 
looked,  not  to  Christopher,  who  was  helpless  as  an  infant,  and  whom  they 
(tistrusted,  but  to  Magnus  king  of  Sweden.  Him  they  proposed  to  recognise 
as  their  sovereign,  on  the  conmtion  of  his  defending  them  against  the  counts 
of  Holstein.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  Magnus  jojrfully  availed  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  province  which  was  geographically 
within  the  limits  of  his  kingdom,  and  which  had  always  been  an  object  of 
desire  to  his  predecessors.  He  received  the  homage  of  the  whole  country, 
and  sent  forces  to  defend  it.  Instead  of  drawing  the  sword  to  recover  it,  John 
sold  his  interest  in  it  and  all  claim  to  its  government  or  revenues,  for  thirty- 
four  thousand  marks  —  a  sum  which  Magnus  readily  paid  him.  The  latter 
had  now  a  double  right  to  the  province  —  that  of  voluntary  submission  and 
that  of  purchase. 

In  the  last  year  of  Christopher's  life  two  of  his  nobles,  in  the  view  of 
obtaining  the  favour  of  the  Holstein  family,  entered  into  a  plot  for  his  assas- 
sination. They  set  fire  to  his  house,  seized  him  as  he  was  escaping,  and  bore 
him  to  a  fortress  in  the  isle  of  Laaland,  which  belonged  to  Count  John.  That 
nobleman,  however,  no  longer  feared  a  prince  who  had  fallen  into  universal 
contempt,  and  whose  cause  was  hopeless.  He  therefore  ordered  him  to  be 
released.  The  following  year  Christopher  died  a  natural  death,  after  the  most 
disastrous  reign  in  the  annals  of  the  kingdom. 

By  his  wile  Euphemia,  daughter  of  Bogislaw,  duke  of  Pomerania,  he  had 
three  sons  and  three  daughters.  Eric,  the  eldest,  preceded  him  to  the  tomb; 
Otto  ultimately  became  a  knight  of  the  Teutonic  order;  Valdemar,  after  a 
short  interregnum,  succeeded  him.  Of  his  daughters  two  died  in  youth;  but 
the  eldest,  Margaret,  was  married  to  Ludwig  of  Brandenburg,  son  of  the 
emperor  Ludwig  of  Bavaria. 

The  two  counts  of  Holstein,  who  had  thus  partitioned  the  kingdom 
between  them,  consulted  how  they  might  perpetuate  their  usurpation.  The 
best  mode  was  to  delay  as  long  as  possible  the  election  of  a  new  mon- 
arch; to  exclude  the  two  sons  of  the  late  king  from  the  succession;  and, 
when  an  election  could  no  longer  be  avoided,  to  procure  the  union  of  the 
suffrages  in  favour  of  some  prince  whom  they  might  control.  In  any 
case,  as  their  sway  might  and  probably  must  be  brief,  their  interest  lay  in 
deriving  the  utmost  advantage  in  the  shortest  possible  time  from  their  posi- 
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tion.    Hence  their  rapacity,  which  their  armies  enabled  them  to  exercise  with 
impunity. 

Under  no  circmnstaiices  would  the  domination  of  strangers  have  been  long 
borne  without  execration:  that  of  rapacious  strangers  was  doubly  galling. 
The  murmurs  which  arose  on  every  side  emboldened  the  two  sons  of  Chris- 
topher to  strive  for  his  inheritance.  But  tliey  entered  the  field  before  their 
preparations  were  sufficiently  matured.  Otto,  with  a  handful  of  troops  sup- 
plied by  his  brother-in-law  the  markgraf  of  Brandenburg,  landed  in  Jutland 
He  was  vanquished  and  committed  to  close  confinement.  To  avert  another 
invasion  by  excluding  the  sons  from  all  hope  to  the  succession,  Gerhard  turned 
towards  Valdemar,  duke  of  Schleswi^,  who  had  be^n  placed  on  the  throne 
during  Christopher's  exile.  If  the  duke  succeeded,  the  duchy  became  the 
inheritance  of  Count  Gerhard;  but  he  would  not  wait  for  probabilities.  In 
return  for  his  promised  aid,  Valdemar,  in  a  solemn  treaty,  agn^  to  surrender 
that  province  mmiediately ;  and  if  he  did  not  obtain  the  object  of  his  ambition, 
he  was  to  receive  Jutland  in  lieu  of  it.  The  rights  of  Gerhard  over  tibat 
peninsula,  in  virtue  of  the  one  hundred  thousand  marks  which  he  claimed  from 
the  crown,  have  been  mentioned :  these  rights  therefore  he  might  transfer.  In 
the  midst  of  the  negotiation  Prince  Valdemar  prepared  to  return  and  conquer, 
or  to  share  the  fate  of  his  brother  Otto.  The  people  were  idmost  univeraally 
favourable  to  him ;  and  his  arrival  was  expected  with  impatience.  When  tm 
Jutlanders  heard  of  the  treaty  which  consigned  them  to  Valdemar  of  Schles- 
wig,  they  no  longer  waited  for  their  prince,  but  openly  revolted.  Gerhajrd 
was  compelled  to  retreat,  but  only  to  return  with  ten  thousand  German 
auxiliaries;  and  with  these  he  laid  waste  the  peninsula.  His  fate,  however, 
was  at  hand.  A  Jutland  noble,  with  fifW  accomplices  only,  resolved  to  rid 
his  country  of  a  tryant.  Hastening  to  Kanders,  where  the  count  lay  with 
four  thousand  men,  at  midnight,  he  disarmed  the  guard,  penetrated  into  the 
bedchamber  of  the  regent,  murdered  him,  and  escaped  oefore  the  army  was 
aware  of  the  deed  (1340). 

Thus  perished  Gerhard,  sumamed  the  Great,  a  prince  of  creat  talents  and 
of  greater  ambition.  With  him  perished  the  grandeur  of  his  house.  His  sons 
had  not  his  personal  qualities,  and  they  could  not  maintain  themselves  in  the 
position  in  which  he  left  them.  Emboldened  by  the  event,  the  estates  met, 
and  declared  the  absent  Valdemar,  the  third  son  of  Christopher  (Otto  was 
still  in  confinement),  heir  to  the  throne.  The  act  of  election  was  sent  to  that 
prince  in  spite  of  the  care  taken  by  the  counts  of  Holstein  to  prevent  all  inter- 
course between  the  country  and  the  exile.  Valdemar  received  it  at  the  court 
of  the  emperor  Ludwig  of  Bavaria.  Under  the  imperial  sanction  there  was  a 
conference  at  Spandau.  It  was  there  agreed  that  Otto  should  receive  his 
liberty  on  the  condition  of  his  resigning  all  claims  to  the  crown.  The  new 
king  engaged  to  marry  Hedwige,  sister  of  Valdemar,  duke  of  Schleswig,  whose 
dowry  of  24,000  marks  was  to  be  deducted  from  the  100,000  claimea  by  the 
sons  of  Count  Gerhard.  Until  the  rest  were  paid,  Fiinen  and  a  part  of  Jutland 
were  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  counts.  The  king  was  not  to  protect  the 
murderers  of  the  late  count.  There  were  some  other  conditions  of  much  less 
moment  —  all  dictated  by  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  much  to  obtain  a  greater 
advantage.^ 

VALDEMAR  ATTERDAG,  THE  RESTORER  OP  THE  KINGDOM   (1340-1376  A.D.) 

When  the  most  important  questions  had  been  settled  in  this  manner 
Valdemar  proceeded  to  Jutland  and  was  solemnly  pronounced  king  in  the 
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assembly  of  Viborg  (1340),  after  which  he  promulgated,  in  place  of  capitu- 
lation, an  act  of  armistice  towards  all  those  who  had  passed  through  the 
disaster  of  the  preceding  years. 

The  end  of  all  his  efforts  was  to  bring  together  the  scattered  portions  of 
the  Danish  Kingdom,  but  this  was  not  accomplished  until  after  many  cruel 
years,  filled  with  hardships,  struggles,  and  oerils.  He  was,  moreover,  none 
too  scrupulous  in  the  choice  of  means,  ana  did  not  hesitate  to  r^ain  bv 
trickery  what  had  been  taken  from  him  by  force.  He  began  with  Zealand, 
and — now  by  purchase  and  treaty,  now  by  violence  and  bloody  struggles 
in  which  he  was  assisted  by  the  exasperated  inhabitants  who  attacked  and 
massacred  the  Holsteiners  whenever  they  could  be  found  —  he  succeeded  at 
last,  but  only  after  five  years  of  effort,  in  recovering  the  whole  of  that 
important  division  of  the  kingdom.  Laaland  and  Falster  came  next,  and 
he  purchased  at  this  time,  or  shortly  after,  a  large  part  of  north  Jutland. 
He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  island  of  Fiinen,  which  the  Holsteiners 
were  holding  as  guaranty  for  a  debt  of  41,000  marks.  By  making  a  skilful 
use  of  circumstances  and  by  resorting  to  the  sword  where  pruaence  and 
diplomacy  failed,  he  succeeded  in  obtaming  from  the  courts  of  Holstein,  by 
the  T^ty  of  Nebbegaard  (1348),  half  of  Fiinen,  and  at  the  same  time  in 
getting  other  favourable  conditions  which  gave  him  the  hope  of  shortly 
recovering  the  other  half  of  that  island.  But  questions  arose  later  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  these  conditions,  and  the  remainder  of  Fiinen  was  the 
cause  of  a  bloody  conflict,  in  which  the  king  was  sometimes  beaten  but 
again  won  brilliant  victories,  as  at  the  battle  fought  near  the  castle  of  Gam- 
borgin  the  northwest  district  of  the  island. 

The  great  expenditures  which  Valdemar  had  to  make,  both  in  prosecuting 
the  war  and  in  buying  up  fiefs  and  castles,  compelled  him  to  levy  heavy  con- 
tributions from  his  subjects ;  and  to  forestall  popular  discontent,  he  called 
all  the  orders  of  the  kmgdom  to  a  diet  at  Ringsted  (1349),  when  he  gave 
account  of  all  the  monev  he  had  received.  The  people,  recognising  the  good 
use  of  the  public  funds,  were  all  the  more  ready  to  make  new  sacrifices. 
Another  means  which  he  employed  to  procure  necessary  funds  was  to  sell 
Esthonia.  This  he  disposed  of  to  the  Teutonic  Knights  for  19,000  marks 
which  went  to  redeem  more  important  parts  of  the  kingdom.  His  most 
ardent  desire  was  to  recover  the  Sk&nian  provinces,  but  as  cut^umstances 
at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  did  not  favour  this  plan,  he  deferred  it  for  a 
time  and  confirmed  even  the  grant  made  to  Mamus  Smek,  who  in  return 
paid  Valdemar  a  sum  of  money.  But  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  plan,  and 
always  kept  one  eye  on  affairs  in  Sweden,  where  things  were  in  very  bad 
shape  and  gave  this  prudent  monarch  hope  of  finding  an  opportunity  of 
fulnlling  his  ambitions  with  even  more  advantage. 

The  reconstitution  of  the  realm  would  have  been  accomplished  with 
more  rapidity  if  his  subjects  had  been  loyal,  which  was  not  always  the  case. 
Intelligent  and  thoughtful  men  well  understood  that  Valdemar  rightly 
deserved  the  throne,  out  there  remained  many  malcontents,  especiidly  in 
the  nobility,  and  notably  among  that  of  Jutland.  During  the  preceding 
period  of  disorganisation  the  aristocracy  had  grown  accustomed  to  violence 
and  arbitrary  action,  but  it  could  not  so  easily  accomodate  itself  to  the 
rigorous  equity  with  which  Valdemar  the  Restorer  applied  the  law  to  high 
and  low.  He  was  accused  of  tyranny  because  he  reunited  to  the  crown  and 
applied  to  the  good  of  the  country  the  numerous  domains  which  the  nobil- 
ity had  appropriated  during  the  troubles.  In  many  localities  the  peasants 
joined  the  rebellious  nobles  oecause  they  found  insupportable  the  taxes  and 
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duties  exacted  by  the  king.  They  came  to  forget,  little  by  little,  the  dis- 
asters from  which  Valdemar  had  delivered  the  realm,  and  felt  only  the  weight 
of  the  actual  burden  which  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  preceding 
misfortunes. 

After  several  years  of  strife,  generally  victorious,  the  kmg  finished  by 
concluding  a  peace  with  his  foreign  enemies  (1360),  and  at  the  same  time  an 
arrangement  with  his  subjects  which  held  for  some  years.  The  latter  was 
confirmed  at  the  diet  of  Kallundborg  (1360),  where  an  ordmance  was 
adopted  with  a  view  to  defining  the  rights  of  the  king  and  his  subjects  and 
establishing  peace  and  order  in  the  land.  In  this  document  the  king  prom- 
ised to  maintain  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  as  well  as  the  recognised 
rights  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  burghers,  and  peasantry.  All  present  agreed 
to  pursue  the  brigands  and  incendiaries  who  were  harassing  the  country, 
ancl  to  do  their  best  to  ensure  that  crimes  flj^hist  the  king  and  crown  of 
Denmark  should  be  judged  and  punished.  When  the  king  or  his  officers 
prosecuted  law-breakers,  resentment  was  not  to  be  cherished  against  them 
as  though  they  pursued  this  course  through  personal  hatred  or  enmity;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  king  was  not  to  hold  in  abhorrence  or  persecute  those 
who  sought  in  the  law  a  protection  against  injustices  comnutted  by  him  or 
his  officials.  The  ordinance  has  been  called  a  capitulation,  and  if  it  must  be 
so  regarded,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  all  capitulations  were  conceived  in  the 
same  spirit;  for  it  prescribed  the  duties  not  only  of  the  king  but  of  the  orders 
as  well,  and  did  not,  like  preceding  and  subsequent  documents,  contain 
a  particular  enumeration  of  the  privileges  of  nobles  and  clergy,  but  only  a 
general  confirmation  of  these  rights,  together  with  those  of  the  burghers 
and  peasants.  In  consequence  of  its  character,  it  was  not  only  simed  by 
the  king,  but  by  all  the  bishops;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  nomos  pres- 
ent were  obliged,  by  hand  and  seal,  to  endorse  its  terms.  This  is  one  great 
proof  of  the  prudence  and  strength  with  which  Valdemar  the  Restorer,  in 
difficult  and  troublesome  times,  knew  how  to  maintain  the  royal  preroga- 
tives, as  well  as  the  rights  of  the  weaker  orders,  against  the  clergy  and  pow- 
erful nobility. 

THE  REUNION  OP  THE  BKANIAN  PROVINCES 

Valdemar  was  getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  end  he  had  long  been 
seeking  —  the  reunion  of  the  Skanian  provinces  to  the  Danish  crown.  IQng 
Magnus  Smek  was  in  constant  strife  with  the  unruly  nobles  of  his  realm, 
including  his  own  son  and  co-ruler,  Eric.  In  his  need  he  asked  help  of  the 
king  of  Denmark,  who  showed  himself  disposed  to  give  it,  but  only  for  a 
large  return  from  the  simple  Magnus  Smek.  The  latter,  in  company  with 
Queen  Blanea  and  his  son  Hakon,  visited  Valdemar  at  Cooenhagen  (1359), 
where  he  had  to  promise  to  release  the  Skilnian  provinces  before  Viddemar 
would  assist  him  against  his  rebellious  subjects  and  son.  The  malicious 
Blanea  hated  her  son  Eric,  and  sought  Valdemar's  protection  for  her  favour- 
ite, Bengt  Algotsson.  It  was  she  especially  who  managed  all  the  negotia- 
tions. The  alliance  of  the  two  kings  was  sealed  by  the  oetrothal  of  Valde- 
mar's  seven-year  old  daughter  Margaret  to  Magnus'  son  Hakon,  then  twenty 
vears  of  age,  and  as  pliant  and  docile  to  his  father  as  his  brother  Eric  was 
headstrong  and  hostile. 

The  following  vear  (1360),  Valdemar  passed  into  Sk&ne,  occupied  the 
whole  country,  and  forced  Magnus  Smek  to  surrender  the  documents  which 
attested  Sweden's  right  to  the  provinces  —  Count  John's  deed  of  purchase 
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and  the  homage  which  the  inhabitants  of  Skane,  Halland,  and  Blekinge  had 
riven  the  Swedish  crown.  According  to  a  tale  scarcely  worthy  of  credit. 
Valdemar  was  no  sooner  in  possession  of  these  documents  than  he  hastened 
to  bmn  them.  After  succeeding  so  well  in  Sk&iei  the  Danish  king  armed 
himself  for  an  expedition  to  Visby,  in  the  island  of  Gotland — one  of  the 
richest  cities  in  all  Europe  and  the  principal  trading  station  of  the  Hanseatic 
Lea^e  on  the  Baltic.  As  excuse  for  this  attack  on  Visby,  some  satirical 
songs  about  the  king,  which  the  inhabitants  had  sung,  are  usually  alleged; 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  king  was  seeking  opportunity  to  deal  a  blow 
to  the  commerce  of*  the  Hanse  Towns  and  to  make  nmiself  master  of  Visby's 
wealth.  The  town  was  taken,  the  walls  rased,  and  an  immense  booty  seized 
(1361).  From  this  day  Visby's  fame  declined.  A  portion  of  its  trade  betook 
itself  to  the  henceforth  flourishing  Ck)penhagen,  and  it  remained  but  the 
spectre  of  its  former  greatness. 

valdemar's  reion  closes  in  losses 

After  the  conquest  of  Gotland,  Valdemar  took  the  title  "king  of  the 
Goths"  (de  Goters  Konge),  but  the  destruction  of  Visby  and  the  occupation 
of  the  Sk&nian  provinces  woke  to  action  all  his  former  enemies.  The  Swedish 
nation  compelled  Magnus  Smek  to  break  the  marriage  agreement  between 
his  son  and  Margaret  and  to  declare  war  against  Valdemar.  The  counts  of 
Holstein,  whose  sister  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Gerhard  the  Great,  was  now 
promised  to  Hakon;  the  duke  Valdemar  of  Schleswig;  and  a  little  later  Duke 
Albert  the  Elder  of  Mecklenburg,  allied  themselves  with  the  Hanse  Towns 
ajgainst  Valdemar  the  Restorer.  Seventy-seven  of  these  towns  sent  at  one 
time  as  many  declarations  of  war,  but  the  king  laughed  at  their  number, 
comparing  them  to  a  flock  of  cackling  geese;  and  before  long,  as  much  by 
force  as  by  ruse,  he  destroyed  the  powerful  coalition.  In  the  naval  war 
which  broke  out,  we  hear  for  the  first  time  after  a  long  period  of  silence  of  a 
Danish  fleet;  and  it  fought  with  glory  against  that  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  so 
long  accustomed  to  victory. 

The  latter  met  such  great  reverses  that  its  admiral,  a  Liibeck  burgomas- 
ter, was  put  to  death  on  his  return  home.  After  this  reverse,  some  of  the 
Hanse  Towns  first  of  all,  sought  an  armistice  with  Denmark,  which  determ- 
ined the  others  to  conclude  one  of  those  so-called  perpetual  peaces.  While 
these  events  were  taking  place,  the  princess  Elizabeth  left  Holstein,  late  m 
tJie  autimm,  to  marry  Kmg  Hakon  in  Norway,  but  was  wrecked  in  a  storm 
on  the  Danish  coast.  Valdemar  received  her  with  the  greatest  courtesy, 
but  under  various  pretexts  and  an  appearance  of  solicitude  for  her  safety,  he 
would  not  allow  her  to  set  out  on  the  sea  in  so  stormy  a  season.  Meantime 
he  sent  messages  to  Hakon  and  Magnus  Smek,  who  came  at  once;  and  the 
marriage  of  Hakon  and  Marearet  was  celebrated  (1363),  although  the  latter 
had  not  yet  completed  her  eleventh  year.  When,  a  short  time  after,  Valde- 
mar's  son  Christopher  died  of  wounds  received  in  battle  with  the  Hanse  fleet, 
this  marriage  assumed  a  special  importance  in  opening  a  way  for  a  union 
between  Denmark  and  Norway,  over  which  Hakon  was  king.  The  unfor- 
tunate princess  of  Holstein  exchanged  the  throne  to  which  she  had  been 
destined  for  a  cloister  cell. 

If  Valdemar's  enemies  had  been  thoroughly  exasperated  with  him,  they 
were  now  all  the  more  so  on  account  of  this  transaction.  The  Swedes  excluded 
Prince  Hakon  from  the  succession,  deposed  Magnus  Smek,  and  made  his 
nephew  Albert  of  Mecklenburg,  son  of  Albert  the  Elder,  king;  and,  indeed,  a 
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short  time  after  the  arrangement  of  the  above-mentioned  ''perpetual  peace/' 
the  Hanse  Towns  made  a  new  alliance  with  Holstein,  Mecklenburg,  and  Sweden. 
For  some  years  Valdemar  succeeded  in  controlling  his  own  destiny,  and  forced 
several  of  his  enemies  to  peace;  but  in  1368  a  large  number  of  tiie  most  power- 
ful noble  families  of  Jutland  revolted  and  entered  into  formal  alliance  with 
the  foreign  enemies  of  the  realm,  and  the  king  was  forced  to  UoLve  his  country 
and  seek  help  abroad.  The  situation  in  Denmark  became  terrible;  the  counts 
of  Holstein  mvaded  Jutland;  Albert  attacked  Sk&ne;  tiie  Hanse  Towns  rav- 
aged the  shores  and  islands — the  alliesi  in  fact,  made  such  progress  that 
they  were  beginning  to  think  of  dividing  the  Danish  provinces  among  them- 
selves. However,  tne  able  Henning  Podbusk,  whom  Valdemar  had  left  as 
regent  in  his  absence,  succeeded  in  detaching  his  most  dangerous  enemies, 
the  Hanse  Towns,  from  the  coalition,  though  at  enormous  sacrifice.  By  tlie 
Treaty  of  Stralsund  (1370)  the  Hanseatic  League  obtained  the  right  to  tradCi 
wholesale  and  retail,  throughout  the  whole  of  Denmark,  the  ri^t  to  estab- 
lish all  sorts  of  foreign  workmen  in  the  cities  granted  to  it,  and  to  import, 
free  of  duty,  whatever  material  they  needed.  The  Sound  dues  were  entirely 
abolished  on  fish,  and  reduced  to  almost  nothing  on  ships  and  articles  of  mer- 
chandise. Finally  all  the  maritime  towns  of  Skine,  with  l^e  towncdiips  and 
cantons  dependent  on  them,  were  leased  to  the  league  for  fifteen  years. 
Hennmg  Podbusk  and  the  other  members  of  the  rovalcouncil  had  to  assent 
to  another  demand  of  the  haughtv  merchants;  namely,  that  after  Vddemar's 
death,  the  Hanse  Towns  should  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  the  king,  and 
that  Valdemar  should  not  re-enter  the  kingdom  witiiout  ratifying  the 
treaty. 

After  much  hesitation,  Valdemar  accepted  this  peace,  and  returned,  in 
1372,  to  his  country,  where  the  results  of  tnirty  years^  work  had  been  idmost 
totally  destroyed.  The  king  succeeded,  however,  during  the  last  three  years 
of  his  life,  thanks  to  his  great  skill  and  indefatigable  energy,  in  re-establish- 
ing order  in  the  kingdom  and  healing  the  most  mevous  wounds  of  the  war. 
He  had  enough  strength  left  in  1374  to  invade  North  Friesland  and  chastise 
the  inhabitants,  who  refused  to  pay  their  taxes.  By  coming  to  terms  with 
one  after  another  of  the  factions  in  Schleswig,  he  worked  unceasingly  to 
reunite  that  country  to  the  kingdom;  and  when  in  1375  Duke  Henry,  the 
last  of  the  house  of  Abelj  died  childless,  the  outlook  seemed  brighter  than 
ever.  Just  before  or  immediately  after  this  death,  the  king  had  taken  pru- 
dent measures  to  assure  himself  of  the  possession  of  Schleswig  by  occupying 
Hadersleben,  Aabenraa,  Tondem,  and  Alsen  with  Sonderburg  and  Nor- 
burg,  and  placing  royal  officials  m  these  towns  and  castles.  But  the  counts 
of  Holstein,  who  after  the  treaty  of  Ribe  (1330)  thought  themselves  entitled 
to  some  claim  on  Schleswig,  armed  themselves,  and  a  serious  war  seemed  on 
the  point  of  breaking  out,  when  Valdemar  was  surprised  by  death,  that  same 
year  1375,  at  the  castle  of  Gurre. 

Valdemar  III  has  received  the  surname  Atterdag  (New  Day  Restorer) 
—  perhaps  because,  owing  to  his  great  qualities,  under  his  reign  daylight 
began  to  pierce  the  gloom  in  which  Denmark  had  long  been  plung^;  or 
perhaps,  as  others  explain  it,  because  he  loved  to  repeat  the  proverb,  / 
Margen  er  det  Alter  Dag  (Daylight  will  reappear  to-morrow),  when  his  plans 
met  with  unexpected  obstacles  and,  insteaa  of  giving  them  up,  he  postponed 
them  for  a  more  favourable  occasion.  His  ungrateful  people  callea  him 
Valdemar  Onde  (the  Bad),  because  this  prince,  strict  hunself  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  royal  duties,  exacted  work  and  sacrifices  from  his  subjects, 
and  because  the  situation  of  the  kingdom  forced  him  to  impose  heavy  taxes 
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on  them.^  Some  old  annals  written  by  a  contemporary  ecclesiastic  com- 
plain bitterly  of  this  monarch's  severity. 

"  In  Valdemar's  day,"  we  may  read  in  them,  "  the  good  customs  were 
abolished  in  Denmark;  nor  soldier,  nor  burgher,  nor  merchant  had  any  rest; 
no  one  had  time  to  eat,  sleep  or  rest,  but  aU  were  forced  to  ceaseless  weary 
labour,  under  pain  of  incumng  the  king's  displeasure."  Nevertheless,  Den- 
mark has  had  few  kings  who  so  well  deserved  to  rule  the  country  as  Valde- 
mar  Atterdag.  With  his  huge  task  of  reconstructing  the  state  entirely 
afresh  and  ceaselessly  combatting  rebellious  subjects  and  enemies  abroad,  he 
found  time  to  undertake  the  internal  improvement  of  the  country.  He  built 
roads,  dug  canals,  cultivated  wasted  aistricts,  built  dykes,  erected  water- 
mills  and  a  large  number  of  castles  and  fortresses.  He  was  constantly  trav- 
elling over  the  whole  kingdom,  rendering  justice  in  the  assemblies  and  looking 
to  the  execution  of  the  law.  He  lifted  the  Danish  fleet  from  its  decline,  and 
employed  a  certain  number  of  professional  sailors  who  were  lodged  at  Vor- 
dingborg.  A  proof  of  this  great  king's  energy  is  that,  without  neglecting  the 
administration  of  his  kingdom,  he  made  a  number  of  joumevs  to  foreign  parts, 
where  he  was  always  well  received  on  account  of  his  rare  talents  as  negotiator 
and  mediator.  He  went  several  times  to  Germany,  visited  the  pope  m  the 
south  of  France,  and  even  made  a  rapid  pilgrimage  to  distant  Palestine. 

Under  the  reign  of  Valdemar  Atteraag,  there  raged  in  Denmark  that 
deadly  epidemic  known  as  the  Black  Death  (den  Sorte  Deed).  It  made  such 
havoc  in  neighbouring  districts  that  in  Liibeck,  for  example,  it  was  said  to 
have  carried  off  two  thousand  five  hundred  people  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
ninety  thousand  in  a  single  summer,  but  the  latter  figure  must  be  much 
exaggerated.  In  Denmark  also,  whither  it  was  brought  by  a  crewless  ship 
which  came  ashore  in  the  Vendsyssel,  it  was  so  violent  a  scourge  that  accoro- 
ing  to  some  reports,  perhaps  exaggerated,  there  did  not  remam,  in  some 
loodities,  one  inhabitant  out  of  a  hundred.^ 

['  In  tradition  Valdemar  Atterdag  figures  as  the  fljing  huntsman  who  was  compelled  to 
ride  nightly  accompanied  by  his  dogs,  from  Burre  to  Garre,  in  punishment  for  having  declared 
that  God  might  keep  heaven  so  he  might  only  hunt  in  Gurre  wood.] 


CHAPTER  VI 
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In  Swedish  history  the  chronological  difficulties  of  which  we  have  already 
had  so  much  reason  to  complain,  are  scarcely  fewer  even  in  the  eleventh 
century.  Most  writers  ^ve  different  lists  of  kmgs  down  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  reason  of  this  difference  is  two-fold:  there  were  sometimes  two 
kings  reignine  at  the  same  time,  the  one  over  the  Goths,  the  other  over  the 
Sw^es;  and  sometimes  each  of  these  people  had  two.  On  the  death  dt 
Edmund  Slemme  in  1056,  the  Swedes  and  the  Goths,  who  were  often  hostile 
to  each  other,  disagreed  about  the  succession  and,  as  we  saw  in  a  former 
chapter,  the  Swedes  raised  Stenkil  to  the  throne,  while  the  Goths  chose 
Hakon  the  Red  as  their  king.  Thus  there  were  two  kingdoms,  two  courts — 
the  one  reigning  over  the  eastern,  the  other  over  the  western  and  southern 
provinces. 

The  Goths  and  the  Swedes  had  never  perfectly  amalgamated,  from  the 
period  when  Odin  had  led  the  latter  into  Sweden  and  expelled  the  former 
from  the  coast  to  the  interior  of  the  country.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  expe- 
rience had  taught  both  of  them  the  destructive  effects  of  disunion;  and  on  the 
present  occasion,  now  that  Christianity  had  made  so  considerable  a  progress 
among  them  (more  however  in  Sweden  than  in  Gothland),  they  felt  more 
sensibly  the  impolicy  of  their  conduct.  The  heads  of  the  two  people  met 
together,  and  agreed  that  Hakon  should  continue  to  rule  over  the  Goths,  but 
that  on  his  death  his  kingdom  should  cease  to  have  a  separate  existence  and 
be  re-merged  into  that  of  Sweden.  We  shaU,  however,  see  that  the  same 
moderation  did  not  always  govern  the  two  parties;  and  that  double  elections 
continued  to  agitate  the  common-weal  long  after  this  period.  But  this  cir- 
cumstance does  not  detract  from  the  merit  of  the  men  who  sanctioned  the 
present  agreement.  In  thirteen  years  Hakon  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  and  in 
conformity  with  the  agreement  his  crown  reverted  to  the  prince  of  the  Swedes. 

Of  Stenkil  the  national  historians  speak  with  praise.  Of  gigantic  size, 
unrivalled  strength,  and  indomitable  courage,  he  was  yet  one  of  the  mildest 
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princes  of  his  age.  Over  Svend  11,  king  of  Denmark,  he  is  said  by  the  Swedish 
historians  to  have  frequently  triumphed;  but  of  such  triumphs  we  have  no 
record  in  the  historians  of  the  rival  nation.  Equal  honour  is  accorded  to  his 
successor  Inge  I,  sumamed  the  Good.  In  his  wars  this  prince  is  said  to  have 
exhibited  great  valour;  but  he  was  more  distin^ished  for  his  attachment 
to  Christianity,  and  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  extirpated  pajganism.  In  Uiis 
great  work  he  probably  evinced  more  ardour  than  discretion,  if  it  be  true 
that  he  was  murdered  in  his  bed  by  his  idolatrous  subjects.  Halstan,  the 
brother  and  successor  of  Inge,  if  indeed  they  did  not  reign  conjointly  over 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  had  the  same  mild  virtues.  Philip  and  Inge 
II  were  equally  worthjr  of  the  diadem.  Distinguished  alike  for  his  piety  and 
for  the  rigour  with  which  he  punished  the  banditti  who  infested  his  western 
provinces,  and  the  pirates  who  ravaged  his  coasts,  Inge,  in  particular,  reigned 
m  the  hearts  of  his  people,  except  those  whose  ill  deeds  he  punished.  To  the 
hatred  of  a  faction  he  oecame  a  victim.  That  faction  raised  to  the  throne 
Rognerald,  a  chief  of  gigantic  dimensions  and  of  fiercer  qualities.  His  yoke 
was  soon  felt  to  be  intolerable:  he  was  removed  by  violence;  and  a  double 
election  followed  —  the  Swedes  choosing  a  chieftain  named  Kol;  the  Goths, 
Magnus,  son  of  Niels  king  of  Denmark.  The  former  soon  perished  in  battle; 
the  latter,  a  great  tyrant,  reigned  seven  years  only  (1148),  when  the  suffrages 
of  the  people  fell  on  one  who  had  neither  birth  nor  connections  to  recommend 
him,  but  who  had  the  great  qualities  becoming  the  dignity.  This  was  Swerker 
I.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Hakon  the  Kied  and  Rognerald,  and  Kol  and 
Magnus,  are  not  usually  classed  amongst  the  Swedish  kings  —  at  least  by 
modem  historians. 

The  reign  of  Swerker  was  pacific  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  interests 
of  the  kingdom.  He  was  a  wise  and  patriotic  monarch.  But  he  had  one 
grievous  fault  —  blindness  to  the  vices  of  his  son.  Never,  if  contemporary 
chroniclers  are  to  be  credited,  did  a  youth  so  richly  merit  the  curses  of  the 
people.  At  the  head  of  a  licentious  gang,  he  violated  the  persons  of  the 
noblest  virgins  and  matrons;  he  was  addicted  to  every  species  of  riot;  and 
the  insolence  of  his  manners  gave  a  more  odious  shade  to  his  vices.  In  vain 
were  remonstrances  made  to  the  father^  whose  first  duty,  as  the  people 
thought,  was  to  insist  that  his  own  family  should  set  the  first  example  of 
3bedience  to  the  laws.  Indignant  at  this  guilty  toleration,  the  people  arose 
and  murdered  the  prince.  Swerker's  own  end  was  tragical;  but  whether  he 
died  through  the  influence  of  the  same  conspirators,  or  through  the  avarice 
of  a  domestic,  is  doubtful. 

On  his  death  (1155),  the  same  ruinous  division  took  place  as  in  the 
preceding  century:  the  Goths  elected  Charles,  another  son  of  Swerker;  the 
Swedes  made  choice  of  St.  Eric,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  In^  the 
Good  —  a  name  dear  to  the  people.  As  civil  war  was  so  much  to  be  aepre- 
sated,  the  heads  of  both  parties  met  and  a^eed  to  this  compromise  —  that 
Eric  I  should  retain  both  crowns  during  his  fife,  and  on  his  death  both  should 
be  inherited  by  Charles.  But  what  was  to  oecome  of  the  rights  of  tiieir 
children?  To  prevent  future  disputes,  the  descendants  of  each  were  to  rule 
alternately,  without  prejudice,  however,  to  the  elective  suffrage  of  the  people. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  to  devise  any  expedient  better  adapted  to 
produce  the  contrary  of  what  was  intended. 

The  reign  of  Eric  was  one  of  vigour.  TTie  Finns,  who  had  declared  them- 
selves independent,  he  reduced  to  subjection;  and  he  also  forced  them,  we 
are  told,  to  forsake  idolatry  for  Christianity.  We  may,  however,  doubt 
whether  his  efforts  in  this  respect  were  so  general  as  the  chroniclers  would  have 
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US  believe;  certainly,  they  were  not  very  permanent.  Probably  thev  did  as 
most  barbarians  do  in  similar  circmnsttmces  —  they  subnutted  while  the 
victor  was  near  them,  but  reverted  to  their  ancient  superstitions  when  he  had 
left.  That  he  had  idolators  nearer  to  him  than  Finland,  and  more  imme- 
diatelv  subject  to  his  sway,  is  evident  from  the  cUstinction  he  was  accused 
of  making  between  the  worshippers  of  Odin  and  those  of  Christ.  The  former 
he  deprived  of  the  rights  whicn  the  law  conferred  upon  them.  For  this  con- 
duct ne  naturally  incurred  their  indignation,  and  ne  also  made  enemies  of 
another  party  —  the  licentious,  the  disturbers  of  the  public  tranquillity,  who 
were  scarcely  less  numerous.  Both  conspired  against  him;  and  as  then*  own 
strength  was  inadequate  to  the  object,  they  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Danish 
king,  offering,  as  it  appears,  the  crown  of  Sweden  to  the  son  of  that  monarch. 
A  Danish  army  arrived,  and  being  joined  by  the  malcontents  marched  towards 
Upsala.  They  were  soon  met  by  Eric  who,  though  he  performed  prodi^es  of 
valour,  was  defeated  and  slain  (1160).  His  tragical  death  was  one  of  the 
causes  that  led  to  his  canonisation.  Another  was  the  zeal  which  he  showed 
in  the  extirpation  of  idolators,  whom  he  pursued  with  fire  and  sword.  Add 
that  he  was  the  founder  of  monasteries  and  churches,  and  we  have  reasons 
enough  for  his  deification.  By  most  readers  he  will  be  valued,  less  for  his 
unenlightened  devotion  than  for  his  compilation  of  a  code  of  laws  —  St 
Ericas  Lag.  Yet  the  provisions  which  it  contains  are  deeply  impressed  by 
his  dominant  characteristics.  A^inst  pagans  they  are  sanguinary;  and  they 
visit  offences  against  the  Christian  religion  and  the  Christian  worship  with 
stem  severity. 

Charles,  the  son  of  Swerker.  was  now  monarch  of  the  whole  country.  But 
he  had  some  difficulty  in  expelling  the  invaders,  who  had  prodiumed  the  son 
of  the  Danish  king.  He,  too,  was  much  attached  to  the  church,  to  which  he 
was  more  generous  than  even  his  predecessor.  If  tradition  be  true  (there  is 
no  contemporary  authority  for  the  statement),  he  embarrassed  his  affairs  by 
his  immoderate  liberality.  As  he  obtained  from  the  pope  the  erection  of  an 
archbishopric  —  that  of  Upsala  —  he  was  expected  to  endow  it.  From  his 
munificence  in  this  respect  may  have  orimiated  the  report  in  question.  His 
reign  was  not  exempt  from  trouble.  Ine  adherents  of  the  rival  dynasty 
were  his  enemies,  from  a  suspicion  (apparently  ill-founded)  that  he  had  been 
one  of  the  conspirators  against  St.  Eric.  Tnough  in  conformity  with  the 
agreement  which  we  have  mentioned  he  nominated  Knud,  the  son  of  Eric,  his 
successor,  that  prince  would  not  remain  in  the  kingdom,  under  the  pretence 
that  his  life  was  in  danger.  In  a  few  years  he  returned  into  Sweden,  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  Norwegian  force,  was  joined  by  the  partisans  of  his 
house,  and  enabled  to  triumph  over  his  rival,  whom  he  captured  and  beheaded. 
This  act  he  justified  by  appealing  to  the  untunely  end  of  his  father,  which 
he  represented  as  the  work  of  Charles. 

The  reign  of  Knud  was  disturbed  by  two  invasions :  the  first  by  the  Danes, 
who  had  armed  to  revenge  the  death  of  the  late  king,  or  rather  imder  that 
plea  to  profit  by  the  disasters  of  a  rival  country  (the  Goths,  who  loved  the 
memory  of  Charles,  immediately  joined  it,  but  the  king  was  victorious); 
the  second  was  an  irruption  of  the  Esthonian  pirates,  who  laid  Sigtunain 
ashes,  slew  the  archbishop  of  Upsala,  and  carried  away  many  prisoners  before 
the  king  could  overtake  them. 

Swerker  II,  the  son  of  Charles,  was  the  next  king  (1195-1210),  in  virtue 
of  the  compact  between  the  Goths  and  the  Swedes.  But  every  day  more 
clearly  evinced  the  dangers  resulting  from  that  compact:  it  daily  widened 
the  breach,  not  merely  between  the  two  royal  families  but  between  the  two 
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great  tribes  which  constituted  the  nation.  Blood  had  been  openly  or  treacher- 
ously spilt  by  both  parties:  and  the  deadly  feud  had  descended  to  the  chiefs 
of  both.  It  was,  from  the  first,  the  object  of  Swerker  to  exterminate  the  family 
of  his  rival;  but  one  prince  —  Eric,  the  only  son  of  the  late  king  —  escaped 
into  Norway.  For  some  years  he  governed  ^th  moderation;  but  when  he 
became  tyrannical,  the  people  of  Upland  invited  the  exile  to  return.  Eric 
obeyed  the  call,  was  joined  by  most  of  the  nobles,  and  enabled  to  triumph  over 
Swerker,  though  the  latter  was  supported  by  a  Danish  army.    The  king  was  ex- 

Eelled,  and  though  he  subsequently  twice  returned  to  renew  the  cont^t,  twice 
e  was  defeated,  and  on  the  latter  occasion  his  own  corpse  was  among  the  slain. 
The  reign  of  Eric  II  (1210-1220)  commenced  by  more  policjr  tnan  could 
have  been  anticipated  from  preceding  events.  To  pacify  the  rival  faction, 
he  declared  Prince  John,  the  son  of  Swerker,  his  successor.  To  conciliate  the 
Danes,  who  had  so  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  his  rivals,  he  obtained  the 
hand  of  a  Danish  princess,  the  sister  of  Valdemar  II.  His  reign  was  pacific, 
but  too  short  for  the  interests  of  his  people.  John  I  (1220-1222)  ascended 
without  opposition  the  united  thrones  of  the  Swedes  and  the  Goths;  but  his 
reign  was  still  shorter  —  a  misfortune  the  more  keenly  felt  from  his  admir- 
abfe  conduct.  If  he  was  less  fortunate  in  two  or  three  military  expeditions 
(so  obscure,  however,  as  scarcely  to  deserve  notice)  than  was  hoped  from  the 
justice  of  his  cause,  his  civil  government  was  one  of  great  success.  He 
was  succeeded  without  opposition  by  the  son  of  his  predecessor,  Eric  11, 
named  after  the  father. 

Eric  III,  sumamed  the  Halt  and  the  Lisper  (1222-1250),  had  a  reign  less 
peaceful  than  those  which  immediately  preceded  it.  There  was  a  famil)r  in 
the  realm  too  powerful  for  obedience  —  that  of  the  Folkungar  —  the  chiefs 
of  which,  by  their  wealth  and  their  numerous  connections,  evidently  aspired 
to  the  throne.  To  bind  them  to  his  interests,  he  married  two  of  his  sisters  to 
nobles  of  that  house,  while  he  himself  took  to  wife  a  lady  of  that  family.  But 
these  alliances,  as  might  indeed  have  been  expected,  omy  gave  a  new  unpulse 
to  ambition.  To  wrest  the  crown  from  him,  the  whole  family  or  tribe,  the 
chiefs  of  which  must  have  been  connected  with  the  royal  line  of  either  the 
Goths  or  the  Swedes,  broke  out  into  rebellion  —  one  noble  only,  the  jarl 
Birger.  remaining  faithful  to  him.  In  the  first  battle  Eric  was  defeated  and 
compelled  to  flee;  but  he  raised  an  army  in  Denmark,  returned  to  Sweden, 
vanquished  the  usurper  Svend,  and  was  again  acknowledged  by  the  whole 
realm.  In  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  he  sent  an  expedition  against  the  Finns, 
who  had  reverted  to  idolatry.  It  was  commanded  by  Birger  Jarl.  on  whom 
he  had  conferred  the  hand  of  his  youngest  sister.  The  crueltv  of  the  general, 
who  probably  acted  in  obedience  to  the  royal  orders,  equalled  that  of  the 
former  military  apostle,  St.  Eric. 

VALDEMAR  I  BEGINS  A  NEW  DYNASTY 

The  death  of  Eric  the  Lisper  (1250)  was  followed  by  a  violation  of  the 
compact  which  had  establisned  the  alternate  order  of  succession.  The 
Folkim^ar  nobles  no  lon^r  concealed  their  intention  of  aspiring  to  the  throne. 
Through  the  intrigues  of  a  dependent,  when  the  diet  met  for  a  new  election 
the  choice  fell  on  Valdemar  I,  the  son  of  Birger  Jarl  by  the  sister  of  the  late 
king.  On  the  part  of  the  electors,  this  was  an  attempt  to  combine  the  inter- 
ests of  two  great  families.  But  Birger  was  dissatisfied:  he  had  expected  the 
crown  himself;  and  he  objected  to  the  impolicy  of  choosing  a  chud  like  his 
son.    His  design  was  to  obtain  the  regency,  and  he  succeede(r(1251). 
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However  censurable  the  means  by  which  Birger  arrived  at  power,  he  had 
qualities  worthy  of  the  poBt.  He  founded  Stockholm,  which  he  also  fortified: 
he  revised  and  greatly  improved  the  Landslag,  or  written  laws  of  the  kingdom; 
he  conferred  on  the  cities  and  towns  privile^  similar  to  those  contained  in 
the  charters  of  later  ages;  he  improved  the  internal  administration  in  other 
respects,  while  he  defended  the  coasts  against  the  ravages  of  the  pirates.  Sudi 
indeed  was  the  prosperity  which  he  introduced  that  the  diet  requested  the 
king  to  confer  on  him  the  ducal  title  —  a  title  previously  unknown  in  Sweden. 
But  the  success  of  his  administration  and  the  power  held  by  his  family  incuirod 
first  the  jealousy  and  soon  the  hatred  of  a  faction,  or  rather  of  several  factions 
who  united  to  oppose  him.  A  civil  war  followed,  which  was  indecisive;  and 
it  was  ended  by  a  pacification,  but  a  pacification  dictated  by  deceit.  After 
Birger  had  solemnly  sworn  to  it,  and  the  heads  of  the  other  piEkrty  repaired  in 
unsuspecting  confidence  to  his  camp,  he  caused  them  to  be  put  to  death.  One 
noble  only  escaped  —  Charles,  who  fled  to  the  Teutonic  knights,  became  a 
member  of  the  order,  and  left  a  heroic  name  behind  him.  This  perfidious  act 
is  a  sad  stain  on  the  glory  of  his  regency.    Another  was  his  excessive  love  of 

Kwer,  which  induced  him  to  retain  the  reins  of  ffovemment  long  after  his  son 
d  arrived  at  manhood,  and  even  after  that  son  had  married  Sophia,  daughter 
of  Eric  Blovpenning,  king  of  Denmark.  Death  cJone  caused  nim  tordease 
his  CTasp  (1266). 

The  reign  of  Valdemar  was  one  of  trouble.  Whether  throu^  the  pei^ 
suasion  of  tne  diet,  or  through  fraternal  attachment,  he  tolerated  if  he  did  not 
himself  establish  the  independence  of  his  brothers.  Ma^us  duke  of  Soder- 
manland,  Eric  prince  of  Smaland,  and  Benvit  duke  of  Imland,  had  separate 
courts,  and  exercised  a  sovereign  authority  in  their  respective  jurisdictions. 
Magnus,  the  eldest,  was  formed  for  a  monarch.  He  was  learned,  courteous, 
senerous,  and  hi^Uy  accomplished  in  all  military  sciences.  Sojpopular  did 
he  become  that  his  palace  was  more  frequented  thian  the  kin^s.  Of  nis  popu- 
larity  Valdemar  soon  became  jealous;  yet  he  could  do  no  other  than  leave  the 
re^ncy  to  Magnus  during  his  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  The  motive  of  this  pil- 
grimage was  to  expiate  a  criminal  connection,  of  many  years'  standing,  with 
Jutta,  sister  of  his  queen.  The  severity  of  the  penance  was  owing  to  the  fact  of 
Julia's  being  a  nun,  who  had  precipitately  fled  from  the  convent  of  Roeskilde, 
and  the  pope  would  not  give  him  absolution  imtil  he  had  visited  the  Holy 
Land.    Jutta  was  condemned  to  perpetual  seclusion. 

In  1276,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  three  years,  the  royal  penitent  returned 
and  accused  Magnus  of  intriguing  for  the  throne.  Wnether  there  was  any 
truth  in  the  charge  cannot  well  be  ascertained;  but  that  suspicion  should 
arise  in  his  mind  was  inevitable.  He  was  jealous,  not  of  Eric  only  but  of  all 
his  brothers.  On  this  occasion,  Benvit.  the  yoimgest,  exhibited  a  proof  of 
magnanimity  which  may  well  obtain  the  praise  of  history:  to  consolidate 
the  royal  power,  he  resigned  his  duchy,  took  holy  orders,  and  subsequentiy 
became  bishop  of  Linkoping.  The  elder  brothers,  far  from  imitating  the 
example,  united  themselves  closely  with  the  Danes,  and  a  civil  war  followed. 
\'alclemar  was  surprised,  pursued,  and  captured.  To  end  these  disorders, 
the  diet  met  and  divided  the  kingdom  between  the  two  brothers.  To  Valde- 
mar were  conceded  the  two  Gothlands  (East  and  West)  with  Smaland  and 
Dalecarlia:  the  rest  fell  to  Magnus. 

This  peace  was  of  short  continuance.  Magnus  did  not  pay  his  Danish 
auxiliaries,  by  whose  aid  he  had  triumphed.  In  revenge  tne  Danish  king 
[Eric  Clipping]  ravaged  the  Swedish  provinces,  and  entered  into  a  treatv  with 
Valdemar  to  restore  him  to  the  undivided  throne.    At  the  head  of  a  Danish 
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army,  Valdemar  inarched  against  Magnus,  but  was  defeated.  To  repair  this 
disaster,  Eric  of  Denmark  took  the  neld  with  a  large  army  —  so  large  that 
Magnus  would  not  risk  an  action.  But  the  Swedish  prince  obtained  by  policy 
the  advantage  which  arms  could  not  give  him.  He  drew  the  invaders  into 
the  heart  of  the  kingdom;  cut  off  all  supplies;  and  awaited  the  approach  of 
winter  to  effect  their  destruction.  But  through  the  mediation  of  the  chiefs 
on  both  sides  peace  was  restored.  As  Magnus  Had  not  the  money  due  to  Eric, 
he  pledged  one  of  his  maritime  towns,  in  return,  he  obtained  not  merely 
a  friend  but  his  recognition  as  monarch  of  Norway.  Valdemar.  thus  sacn* 
ficed,  was  made  to  renoimce  his  claim  to  the  whole  country,  and  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  Denmark,  on  one  of  the  domams  which  he  had 
received  with  his  queen. 

Magnus  I  at  his  accession  (1279)  assumed  the  title  ''king  of  the  Swedes 
and  the  Goths,"  to  denote  his  superiority  over  the  whole  kingdom.  But  the 
title  was  more  pompous  than  the  power.  He  was  soon  accused  of  undue 
partiality  towards  the  people  of  Holstein,  who  in  virtue  of  his  marriage  with 
Hedwige,  daughter  of  the  count  Gerhard,  flocked  to  Sweden  in  great  numbers. 
The  remonstrance  did  not  weaken  his  attachment  to  these  foreigners,  whom 
he  loaded  with  honours.  To  the  great  families,  especially  that  of  the  Folk- 
im^r,  this  preference  was  gall;  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed  to  extirpate  the 
odious  strangers.  An  opportimitv  for  the  execution  of  this  plot  soon  arrived. 
Escorted  by  a  considerable  number  of  Holsteiners,  the  queen  proceeded  to 
Skara,  a  town  of  Gothland,  to  meet  her  father.  The  conspirators  followed, 
and  massacred  the  guard,  including  even  the  brother-in-law  of  the  king. 
Nor  was  this  all:  they  threw  the  coimt  of  Holstein  into  a  dungeon;  and  they 
certainly  would  have  laid  their  hands  on  the  queen,  had  she  not  contrived  to 
escape  to  a  monastery.  Knowing  the  power  of  the  family  which  had  instigated 
these  excesses,  and  fearing  that  thev  were  supported  by  foreign  alliances^  the 
king  dissimulated,  and  made  use  of  the  most  conciliating  language,  imtil  he 
had  obtained  the  release  of  the  coimt.  He  then  summoned  a  diet,  charged 
the  unsuspicious  Folkungar  with  high  treason,  sent  them  to  Stockholm,  and 
beheaded  all  of  them  except  one,  who  was  allowed  to  be  ransomed.  From 
this  time  that  ambitious  family  ceased  to  have  much  influence  over  the  realm. 
To  establish  his  throne  still  more  solidly,  he  entered  into  a  double  matri- 
monial alliance  with  Denmark.  His  son  Birger,  still  a  child,  was  aflSanced  to 
a  daughter  of  the  Danish  king,  and  as  she  too  was  a  child,  she  was  taken,  in 
conformity  with  the  custom  of  the  times,  to  the  Swedish  court  to  be  edu- 
cated. Ajid  soon  afterwards  Ingeborg,  daughter  of  Magnus,  became  the  wife 
of  Eric  Menved. 

The  tranquillity  obtained  through  these  measures  enabled  Ma^us  to  devote 
his  whole  time  to  the  internal  administration.  Prior  to  his  reign,  the  local 
nobles  had  not  hesitated  to  levy  contributions  on  the  peasants.  He  decreed 
that  whoever  took  anything  from  a  poor  man  without  pajrins  the  value 
should  be  visited  with  rigorous  penalties  [and  thus  he  earned  uie  name  of 
Ladu-laas,  or  Bamlock.  because  he  protected  the  contents  of  the  peasants' 
bam].  From  his  brother  Valdemar  he  sustained  some  trouble;  but  he 
crushed  the  seeds  of  rebellion  by  imprisoning  that  restless  prince.  To  support 
with  greater  magnificence,  the  regal  state,  he  obtained,  from  the  gratitude 
of  his  people,  a  considerable  augmentation  of  his  resources.  Tliis  augmenta- 
tion consisted  in  certain  returns  from  the  mines  and  from  the  great  lakes  of 
Sweden.  Well  did  he  merit  this  liberality;  for  never  had  the  country  a 
greater  kins. 

Birger,  me  son  of  Magnus,  being  only  eleven  years  old  at  his  father's  death, 
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the  regency  devolved  on  Torkel,  a  noble  Swede.  Nothing  can  better  illus- 
trate the  merit  of  Maenus  than  this  choice.  At  home  and  abroad  Torkel 
evinced  his  talents  and  his  patriotism.  His  expeditions  against  the  Finns, 
the  Karelians,  and  the  Ingnans  were  crowned  with  success.  But  his  ^reat 
object  was  to  render  the  people  happy.  [He  introduced  a  law  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  slaves,  and  in  1295  a  codincation  amendment  of  the  law  of  Upland 
was  made.]  Having  reason  to  fear  the  interruption  of  the  social  tranquillity, 
Torkel  arrested  the  sons  of  the  late  king  Valdemar,  who  could  not  f or^t  their 
claims  to  the  throne.  But  as  Birger  grew  to  nianhood,  he  had  still  more 
cause  of  apprehension  from  Eric  and  Valdemar,  brothers  of  the  sovereign. 
Both  evidently  aspired  to  distinct  governments.  To  strengthen  his  interests, 
the  former  married  Ingeborg,  daugnter  of  Hakon  V,  kinjg  of  Norway.  Seeing 
that  he  and  Valdemar  were  acting  more  openly  in  pursuit  of  their  treasonable 
object,  yet  unwilling  to  adopt  extreme  measures,  Birger,  with  the  advice  of 
his  minister,  obtained  from  them  a  written  pled^  never  to  leave  the  kingdom, 
or  approach  the  royal  residence  without  permission;  never  to  conspire  against 
the  government;  never  to  maintain  more  than  a  given  number  of  armedmen; 
and  always  to  obey  the  commands  of  their  sovereign. 

The  princes  still  continued  to  plot;  and  to  escape  imprisonment,  they 
fled  into  Denmark.  The  Danish  king,  however,  being  persuaded  to  abandon 
them,  they  took  refuge  in  Norway,  were  hospitably  received  by  Hakon,  and 
enabled,  from  their  new  fiefs  of  Nydbore  and  Konghella,  to  lay  waste  the 
neighbouring  provinces  with  fire  and  sword.  A  body  of  troops  sent  by  Biif;er 
to  repulse  tnem  was  defeated.  A  second  army  was  raised,  and  uie  kinff 
marched  in  person  to  chastise  his  brothers.  They  were,  however,  at  tbe  head 
of  a  large  force,  not  of  their  own  partisans  merely  but  of  the  Norw^ans; 
and  to  avoid  the  effusion  of  blood  a  pacification  was  recommended  xhey 
were  received  into  favour  on  the  condition  of  their  swearing  obedience  to  thie 
king;  in  return  he  conferred  on  Dvke  Eric  the  fief  of  Varb^^.  The  next 
feature  of  this  transaction  was  the  sacrifice  of  the  able  and  patnotic  Torkd. 
'nie  brothers  could  not  forgive  him  for  thwarting  them  in  theu:  rebdlion;  and 
Bir^r  was  made  to  believe  the  vilest  calumnies  respecting  him.  The  afled 
minister  was  sent  to  Stockholm  and  beheaded  (1306).  At  the  same  time  nis 
daughter,  the  wife  of  Valdemar,  was  repudiated.  TTius  was  a  long  course  of 
public  service  rewarded. 

By  this  criminal  weakness,  Birger  was  righteously  left  to  the  intrigues  of 
his  brothers.  By  them  he  was  surprised  and  made  prisoner,  toother  with 
his  wife  and  children,  and  forced  to  resign  the  crown  m  favour  of  Eric.  His 
eldest  son,  Magnus,  escaped,  and  fled  to  Denmark,  the  king  of  which  armed 
for  the  restoration  of  his  sister's  husband.  From  this  period  to  the  close  of 
Bireer's  reign  there  was  war,  alternated  by  hollow  peace.  In  1307  he  obtained 
his  liberty,  on  the  condition  of  his  kingdom  being  dismembered  in  favour  of 
his  brother.  To  revoke  this  dangerous  act  he  renewed  his  alliance  with  Den- 
mark, and  again  obtained  help;  but  his  proceedings  were  not  decisive,  and  a 
new  pacification  followed,  on  conditions  similar  to  the  preceding,  except  that 
Birger  was  now  regarded  as  the  liege  superior  of  his  brothers,  who  did  homage 
to  him  for  their  fiefs.  Unable  to  reduce  them  by  force,  he  had  recourse  to 
the  usual  acts  of  the  base.  He  pretended  great  affection  for  them,  and  sent 
them  many  presents.  At  length,  alluring  them  to  his  court  at  Nykoping,  he 
arrested  them  in  bed,  and  consigned  them  to  dung^ns,  with  expression  of 
triumphant  insult  more  galling  than  the  perfidy  itself.  One  died  of  the 
woimds  which  he  had  received  in  the  effort  to  escape:  the  other  was  starved 
to  death. 
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But  from  this  deed  of  blood  the  kins  derived  no  advantage.  The  bodies 
of  the  murdered  princes,  beii^  exposeof  to  the  public,  roused  the  wrath  of 
the  very  numerous  party  hostile  to  his  government.  The  civil  war  was  now 
renewed  by  Mats  Ketilinundsson  in  benalf  of  Duke  Eric's  son.  Since  the 
death  of  Torkel  the  king  had  become  rapacious,  tyrannical,  and  consequently 
unpopular.  The  people,  who  lamentea  the  fate  of  the  murdered  princes, 
favoured  the  cause  wnich  Ketilmundsson  had  espoused:  the  fortresses  that 
still  held  for  the  king  were  soon  reduced :  Macnus,  his  son,  was  made  prisoner; 
and  he  himself  was  compelled  to  seek  a  renige  in  Denmark,  where  he  was 
coldly  received. 

Fate  had  not  yet  done  its  worst  for  this  exiled  prince.  A  diet  was  assem- 
bled to  choose  a  successor.  Such  was  the  hatred  borne  towards  him  and  his 
line  that  his  son  Magnus  was  beheaded.  The  suffrages  of  the  electors  united 
in  favour  of  Duke  Eric's  son,  a  child  three  years  old.  Grief  the  following 
year  (1320)  brought  Bir^r  to  the  tomb.  Whatever  good  signalised  his  reign 
must  be  attributed  to  his  able  and  virtuous  minister:  his  own  conduct  was 
dictated  by  odious  vices. 

During  the  long  minority  of  Magnus  II,  the  regency  was  exercised  by 
Ketilmimdsson,  who  had  contributed  so  largely  to  the  expulsion  of  Bir^r 
and  the  execution  of  the  blameless  Magnus,  tiie  son  of  Bii^r.  His  admm- 
istration,  which  continued  eighteen  years^  is  mentioned  with  respect;  but  it 
was  simalised  by  no  great  exploit  deserving  the  attention  of  history.  Both 
his  policy  and  that  of  his  sovereim,  in  respect  to  Skane,  has  been  related. 
In  the  administration  of  justice  ana  the  maintenance  of  the  public  tranquillity 
he  was  successful.  On  ms  demise,  Magnus  assumed  the  reins  of  government; 
but  did  not  ^ve  so  much  satisfaction  as  his  minister.  He  undertook  an 
expedition  against  the  western  provinces  of  Russia  (then  subject  to  their  own 
pnnces),  influenced  only  by  a  wild  ambition.  The  result  was  not  glorious. 
The  taxes  which  he  levied  on  the  people  for  its  support  gave  rise  to  complaint. 
The  pope,  too,  complained  that  he  had  appropriated  to  his  own  use  the  money 
which,  m  virtue  of  Olaf  the  Lap-King's  act,  should  have  gone  to  the  Roman 
treasury.  Still  his  necessities  increai^:  the  purchase  of  Skane  was  anotiier 
channel  of  expenditure;  and  though  he  pledj^  some  of  the  royal  domains, 
he  had  still  to  exact  more  from  his  people,  including  the  clergy,  than  their 
patience  would  support.    For  this  cause  ne  was  excommunicated  by  the  pope. 

Regardless  of  murmurs,  he  proceeded  in  his  course:  he  was  distinguished 
alike  for  rashness,  feebleness,  and  irresolution.  Grovemed  by  young  favour- 
ites, and  still  more  by  his  queen,  who  persuaded  him  that  he  might  do  what- 
ever he  pleased  with  impunity,  and  anxious  to  place  a  third  crown  on  his 
brow  (he  had  inherited  Norway  in  right  of  his  mother),  he  exhibited  at  once 
his  silly  ambition  and  his  incapacity  by  embroiling  himself  with  Denmark. 
So  far  from  obtaining  that  crown,  he  lost  his  own.  The  diet  insisted  that  he 
should  resign  Norway  to  Hakon,  and  Sweden  to  Eric,  his  two  sons.  He  fled 
into  Sk&ne;  implored  the  aid  of  Valdemar  Atterdag,  and  in  return  ceded  that 
province  to  the  Danish  crown.  He  was  enabled  by  this  means  and  by  the 
support  of  a  party,  to  carry  on  a  war  with  Eric.  Its  ravag€»  were  deeply 
felt;  its  issue  was  dubious;  and  a  diet  was  convoked  at  Joi&oping  to  avert 
by  a  pacification  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy.  Under  the  mediation  of  two 
princes  connected  with  the  royal  family,  it  was  decreed  that  the  country 
should  be  divided  between  the  father  and  tne  son :  to  the  former  were  assigned 
Upland,  the  two  Gothlan^is,  Vermland,  Dalecarlia,  with  the  northern  portion 
of  Halland  and  the  isle  of  Oland;  to  the  latter,  Finland,  Smaland,  the  southern 
portion  of  Halland,  and  Sk&ne. 
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The  indiscretions  of  Magnus  had  lost  him  the  hearts  of  his  peoDle,  which 
turned  with  ardour  to  Eric  IV.  This  circumstance  roused  his  jealousy  and 
that  of  his  queen,  who  are  said  to  have  conspired  aeainst  the  life  of  Eric. 
Whether  he  was  removed  by  poison  administered  to  him  by  his  mother,  or 
by  the  violence  of  conspirators,  or  by  lawless  banditti,  or,  finally,  by  natural 
causes,  must  forever  rest  unknown,  since  ancient  annals  say  nottung  on  the 
subject.  The  only  fact  that  is  certain  is  that  Eric  died,  and  that  Magnus 
profited  by  the  event,  since  it  restored  him  to  the  monarchy. 

It  was  impossible  for  this  weak  and  unscrupulous  prince  to  win  the  esteem 
of  the  Swedes.  He  hated  them  because  they  had  deposed  him;  and  to  be 
revenged  on  them  he  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  Valdemar  of  Denmark. 
Valdemar,  to  whom  he  ceded  Skane,  became,  as  we  have  before  related,  tiie 
willing  instrument  of  that  vengeance  in  the  sack  of  Visby  and  in  otiier  depre- 
dations. Tliis  was  not  the  way  to  acquire  popularity :  he  and  the  whole  Dan- 
ish nation  were  soon  detested;  nor  was  the  feeling  diminished  when  tiie 
secret  transpired  of  a  projected  union  between  the  kb^s  son,  Hakon,  of  Nor- 
way, and  Margaret,  the  daiighter  of  Valdemar.  To  prevent  this  obnoidous 
alliance,  the  nobles  arose,  imprisoned  Magnus  in  the  fortress  of  Kalmar, 
called  on  Hakon  to  assume  the  administration,  and  made  him  promise  not 
only  that  he  would  renounce  all  connection  with  Denmark  but  that  he  would 
marry  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Henry  count  of  Holstein.  Though  Hakon  11  (tihe 
sixth  of  Norway)  engaged  to  fmfil  the  wishes  of  the  diet,  neither  he  nor  his 
father,  who  was  soon  released,  had  the  least  intention  of  doing  so.  On  the 
contrary,  th^  renewed  their  connection  still  more  closely  with  the  obnoxious 
Valdemar.  The  manner  in  which  Elizabeth  was  deluded  by  Uiat  monarch, 
until  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Hakon  was  celebrated,  nas  been  alr^y 
described. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  anger  of  the  Swedes,  or  rather  of  a  considerable 
faction  (for  the  majority  were  passive)  when  they  heard  of  this  marria^. 
Determined  to  exclude  both  father  and  son  they  invited  Henry  of  Holstem, 
who  was  connected  with  the  royal  line,  to  ascend  the  throne.  But  Henry 
was  an  old  man;  and  he  would  not  risk  his  tranquillity  for  an  object  that  he 
could  not  lone  enjoy.  He  recommended  the  electors  to  make  choice  of  Albert 
duke  of  Mecklenburg,  whose  mother  was  the  sister  of  Magnus.  But  the  duke 
had  no  wish  to  rule  a  divided,  turbulent  people;  nor  did  he  wish  his  eldest  son 
to  undertake  the  perilous  charge.  He  had,  however,  a  second  son,  also  named 
Albert,  who  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  whom  he  recommended  to  the  suffrages 
of  the  electors. 

Albert  arrived  at  Stockholm  early  in  1364.  That  city  was  in  the  interests 
of  Magnus,  and  for  a  time  it  resisted;  but  he  forced  or  persuaded  it  to  capitu- 
late. There  he  was  joined  by  most  of  the  nobles  who  were  discontented  with 
Magnus.  Their  first  act  was  to  renew  the  deposition  of  the  one;  their  next, 
to  confirm  the  election  of  the  other.  Hakon,  then  in  Norway,  prepared  to 
invade  the  kingdom;  and  Magnus,  who  had  still  a  partv,  effected  a  jimction 
with  him.  Their  army  being  augmented  by  a  considerable  number  of  Danes, 
they  penetrated  into  Upland.  But  Albert,  on  his  side,  hastened  to  oppose 
them;  and  in  a  battle  of  some  magnitude,  victory  the  most  decisive  inclmed 
to  his  standard:  Magnus  was  taken  prisoner;  Hakon  was  woimded  and  com- 
pelled to  retreat  with  expedition  into  his  own  kingdom  (1365).  The  fortresses 
which  held  for  the  two  princes  were  next  reduced;  two  or  three  of  them  only 
made  a  vigorous  defence.  But  Vddemar  of  Denmark,  whose  interests  lajr  in 
disturbing  the  kingdom,  sent,  from  time  to  time,  supplies  of  troops,  which 
harassed  the  king. 
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Peace  with  that  formidable  rival  was  felt  to  be  necessary  for  the  repose  of 
the  reahn,  and  it  was  purchased  by  the  cession  of  some  domains.  Among 
them  was  the  isle  of  Grothland  with  Visby  the  capital.  That  these  cessions 
were  imwillingly  made  may  be  easily  conceived;  and  to  procure  their  restora- 
tion Albert  entered  into  a  close  league  with  the  enemies  of  Denmark.  The 
war  was  consequently^  renewed.  While  his  allies  assailed  other  parts  of  Den- 
marky  he  invaded  Skane,  a  portion  of  which  he  reduced.  But  litUe  time  was 
left  him  for  exultation.  Hakon  of  Norway  invaded  Sweden,  defeated  him, 
and  compelled  him  to  throw  himself  into  Stockhohn,  which  was  closely 
invested.  In  this  extremity  he  proposed  an  interview,  in  which  the  condi- 
tions of  peace  were  agreed  on.  Magnus  was  enlarged  for  a  ransom  of  12,000 
marks;  and  in  return  for  his  cession  of  the  Swedish  crown,  he  received  as  fiefs 

Vestergotland,  Vermland,  and  Dalecarlia 
(1371).  He  was,  however,  to  have  no 
share  in  the  administration  of  these 
provinces,  but  merely  to  receive  the 
revenues  with  the  title  of  governor;  and 
the  rest  of  his  days  he  was  to  pass  in 
Norway.  Lest  he  should  break  this,  with 
as  much  levity  as  he  had  broken  all  his 
former  engagements,  sixty  gentlemen  of 
his  party  were  to  surrender  themselves 
prisoners  to  Albert  if  he  should  again 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  realm.  He  did 
not  disturb  it,  because  he  was  soon 
afterwards  drowned  in  crossing  a  ford 
(1374). 

For  some  years  after  this  pacification 

Albert  enjoyed   comparative   security. 

But  he  was  not  popular:  he  brought 

over  many  Crermans  to  share  in   the 

spoils  of  the  kingdom;   and  exhibited 

Qnmr  liABOARsr  of  dsnmabk,  nobwat,  in  their  favour  a  partiality  so  gross  as 

AND  swxDui  much  to  indispose  the  nation  against 

(18M-14U)  1^^      Insecure  as  was  his  possession 

of  Sweden,  he  raised  troops  to  support 

the  claims  of  his  nephew,  Albert  of  Mecklenburg,  to  the  Danish  throne,  in 

opposition  to  Olaf,  the  son  of  Margaret  and  Hakon.    The  enterprise  failed: 

the  armament  that  was  sent  against  the  Danes  was  mostly  destroyed  by  a 

storm;  and  there  was  no  disposition  to  renew  the  contest. 

The  gross  partiality  of  Albert  for  his  foreign  mercenaries  was  not  the  only 
fault  he  committed.  Having  a  high  notion  of  the  kiMly  prerogative,  he 
endeavoured  to  rule  without  the  control  of  the  diet.  For  nis  attempt  to 
restrain  the  privileges  of  the  nobles  he  would  deserve  our  praise,  were  not 
his  motives  of  the  most  selfish  character.  The  people  had  still  more  reason 
to  complain.  Not  only  were  they  subject  to  a  tyranny  odious  as  that  of 
the  nobles,  but  they  were  ground  to  the  earth  by  new  imposts,  and,  what  was 
still  more  mortifjring,  for  the  enrichment  of  avaricious  foreigners.  In  this 
state  of  the  public  mind,  he  convoked  a  diet  at  Stockhohn  (1386)  and  demanded 
an  augmentation  of  his  income.  It  was  not,  he  observed,  adequate  to  the 
decent  support  of  royalty;  and  he  solicited  one  third  of  the  whole  revenue, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical.  Nothmg  could  equal  the  indignant  surprise  of  the 
diet  at  this  extraordinary  demand.    They  replied  that  former  kings  had 
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found  the  usual  revenues  enough,  not  merely  for  comfort  but  for  splendour; 
and  mtimated  that  if  he  was  straitened  the  cause  lay  in  the  number  of  for- 
eigners whom  he  enriched.  This  intimation  mi^ht  have  been  expected  to 
produce  some  good  effect;  but  it  had  none  on  this  imprudent  kins  except  to 
exasperate  him,  and  to  make  him  resolve  that  he  would  wrest  by  force  what 
had  been  refused  to  his  solicitations  and  plunge  the  kingdom  into  a  ruinous 
civil  war. 

SWEDEN,   NORWAY  AND  DENMARK  ARE  UNTTED  UNDER  MARGARET 

At  this  time  Margaret,  who  had  succeeded  her  son  Olaf  (1387)|  was 
soverei^  of  Denmark  and  Norway.  To  her  the  malcontents  applied  for 
aid,  which  she  would  not  afford  them,  imless  they  acknowledgedf  her  for 
their  queen.  The  condition  was  accepted:  an  army  of  Danes  marched  into 
Sweden  and  was  immediately  joined  by  many  of  the  nobles  and  der^.  The 
lower  classes  of  the  population  were  inmfferent  to  the  result,  or  if  tiieynad  any 
bias  it  was  in  favour  of  Albert  —  not  from  any  attachment  to  him  but  from 
dislike  of  the  nobles.  At  Falkoping,  in  VestergoUand,  however,  asood  stand 
was  made  by  his  army,  consisting  not  merely  of  Swedes  but  of  Germans 
and  many  adventurers  whom  the  offer  of  large  pay  and  the  hope  of  plunder 
had  drawn  to  his  standard.  But  after  a  desperate  conflict,  he  was  (fefeated 
and  captured,  together  with  his  son  (1389).  Both  were  conmiitted  to  a 
fortress,  where,  notwitstanding  the  efforts  of  their  German  allies  and  tiioee  of 
their  own  party,  they  remained  above  six  years:  nor  did  thw  obtain  their 
release  without  a  solemn  renimciation  of  the  Swecush  crown,  mtii  Margaret, 
sovereign  of  three  kingdoms,  begins  a  new  era  in  northern  history.^ 

ST.  BRIDGET  OP  SWEDEN 

Amon^t  the  conspicuous  figures  belon^ng  to  the  aee  wUch  had  just 
closed,  a  cnaracter  of  a  species  widely  different  m)m  most  o!  those  which  have 
passed  before  us  claims  attention  —  both  from  its  intrinac  interest  and  the 
Euroj)ean  influence  which  it  exerted,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  foimdation 
which  was  the  startin  point  of  that  influence  played  an  important  part  in  the 
life  of  Sweden  for  two  hundred  years.  The  fame  and  influence  of  St.  Bridget 
of  Sweden  oxtonded  far  beyond  her  own  coimtry  and  century.  A  tsrpical 
mediseval  saint  in  the  ecstatic  simplicity  of  her  faith  and  her  belief  in  her  own 
visions,  she  was  ecjually  distinguished  for  the  benevolence  towards  her  fellows 
that  found  a  practical  vent  in  the  charities  which  were  continued  by  the  order 
she  founded.  Va<^lstena,  the  chief  convent  of  that  order,  became  the  centre 
of  a  whole  cycle  of  legendary  and  historic  story,  and  its  history  is  closely 
interwoven  with  that  of  the  Swedish  nation.  The  following  brief  epitome  of 
Bridget's  life  is  by  a  Catholic  historian  : « 

In  the  month  of  July  (1370)  St.  Bridget  of  Sweden  came  to  Montefiascone 
to  present  herself  to  the  pope.  She  was  Bom  about  1302  of  one  of  the  noblest 
families  of  Sweden,  and  was  named  Birgitta  (Bridget).  She  was  married 
at  thirteen  to  a  young  nobleman  named  iflf  Gudmarson,  by  whom  she  had 
eight  children.  They  made  together  the  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Sant 
Jago  in  Galicia,  and  on  their  return  home  both  resolved  to  enter  reli^on. 
Ulf  died  before  he  could  carry  out  his  plan.  Bridget,  finding  herself  a  widow, 
redoubled  her  austerities  and  her  charities,  and  a  short  time  after,  that  is  to 
say  about  the  year  1344,  she  founded  a  monastery  for  sixty  nuns  and  twenty- 
five  brothers  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  at  Vadstena,  in  the  diocese  of 
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Linkoping.  She  made  certain  provisions  for  it,  and  named  it  the  monastery 
of  the  Holy  Saviour. 

Such  was  Bridget  when  she  came  to  seek  Pope  Urban  V  and  ask  his 
approval  of  her  work.  This  she  obtained.  Then  she  sent  word  to  the  pope 
by  Coimt  Nicholas  of  Nole  that  if  he  retired  he  would  commit  a  great  foUy 
and  would  not  finish  his  journey.  Furthermore  she  declared  to  Cardinal 
Beaufort,  afterwards  pope,  in  the  presence  of  Alfonso,  bishop  of  Ja^n,  that 
when  she  was  at  Rome  the  Holy  Virgin  revealed  to  her  the  following  message: 
"It  is  God's  will  that  the  pope  should  not  leave  Italy,  but  that  ne  shomd 
remain  until  his  death  at  Rome  or  elsewhere.  But  if  he  return  to  Avignon  he 
will  die  at  once,  and  render  an  accoimt  to  God  of  his  conduct.  Bridget  told 
the  cardinal  of  this  revelation  so  that  he  might  send  it  secretlv  to  the  pope  in 
writing;  but  the  cardinal  dared  not  do  this,  and  the  sainted  widow  gave  it 
herself  to  the  pope,  written  in  Alfonso's  hand."  (The  incident  gave  Bridget 
the  reputation  of  a  prophetess,  for  Urban  returned  to  Avignon  two  months 
later  and  died  in  December  of  the  same  year.] 

After  St.  Bridget  had  obtained  the  confirmation  of  her  order  from  the  pope, 
she  went  on  to  Naples  and  then  to  Sicily.  On  returning  to  Rome  she  beheyed 
herself  to  have  had  a  revelation  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  although  sixty-nine 
years  old  she  set  out  with  her  daughter  Catherine.  Arriving  in  the  Holy 
Land  she  visited  all  the  holy  places,  among  which  was  always  reckoned  that 
of  the  Annunciation,  the  house  at  Nazareth.  Bridget  returned  to  Rome  and 
died  there  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  July  23rd.  1373,  at  the  convent  of  the 
nuns  of  St.  Clara.  The  following  year  ner  body  was  taken  back  to  Sweden 
through  her  daughter's  efforts,  and  placed  in  the  monastery  of  Vadstena 
which  Bridget  had  founded.^ 

Bridget^  name  is  attached  to  various  writing  of  a  religious  character,  the 
principal  of  which  are  her  Upperibardser  or  Revelations,  which  reflect  the 
ecstatic  mysticism  of  her  religious  standpoint,  while  the  practical  side  of  her 
character  is  represented  by  the  recognition  voiced  in  them  of  the  mgent  need 
of  reformation  in  the  church.  This  book  was  denounced  by  the  French 
theologian  Gerson,  a  yoimger  contemporary  of  Bridget,  but  was  recognised 
by  the  council  of  B&le,  forty  years  after  her  formal  canonisation.^ 

Spread  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Bridget ;  Vadstena  Convent 

The  order  of  St.  Bridget  soon  spread  itself  throughout  all  the  coimtries  of 
Europe,  imtil  finallv  there  were  about  seventy  convents  of  the  order,  in  which 
day  and  night  brothers  and  sisters  sang  the  praises  of  the  immaculate  Virgin. 
The  Reformation  and  freedom  of  spirit  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  and  bepn- 
ning  of  this  century  reduced  the  Birgittine  order  in  number;  and  from  the 
once  widely  ramified  order  there  now  exist  only  the  religious  houses  of  Alto- 
miinster  in  Upper  Bavaria,  the  "Refuge  of  Mary"  and  "Mary's  Heart"  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  "Lion  House ^'  at  Spetisburg  in  England.  None  of 
these  four  religious  houses  has  any  longer  priests  of  the  order. 

That  which  chiefly  gave  importance  to  tne  order  was  the  relipous  awaken- 
ing it  called  forth  among  the  nobles  of  the  North  —  the  Swedes,  the  Norwe- 
gians, and  the  Danes.  Bridget  imderstood  how  to  evoke  enthusiasm  in  her 
equals  in  station.  Even  princesses  and  members  of  the  imperii  council  let 
themselves  be  initiated  and  were  glad  to  serve  as  sisters  or  brothers  in  the 
convents.  Vadstena  and  the  other  Birgittine  convents  worked  beneficially  in 
the  three  northern  kingdoms,  by  their  care  of  the  poor^  by  scientific  research, 
and  by  encouraging  upright  conduct  among  the  inhabitants.    The  revival  of 
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meatal  life  is  reflected  in  many  books  which  proceeded  from  the  alence  of  the 
ccmvents.  The  convent  of  Vadstena  was  a  small  highschocd.  Fkurtly  by 
buying,  partly  by  diligent  cc^ying,  and  partly  by  presents  the  librarv  theie 
increased,  and  in  the  year  1490  the  monks  set  up  a  printing  press.  Tneok^ 
was  the  principal  study;  but  plulosophy,  history,  geography,  astnnjomy, 
medicine,  music,  painting,  and  sculpture  also  receivea  attention.  Sistm 
as  well  as  brothers  studied  Latin,  and  also  the  use  of  the  mother  toi^gue. 
Many  of  the  brothers  soudit  to  extend  their  education  by  travelling  abiMd, 
especially  in  Rome,  so  as  later  to  become 
teachers  in  the  Vadstena  schools.  As  in 
Vadstena  so  in  all  the  Birgittine  convents 
there  reigned  an  active  literary  life.  But 
Vadstena  remained  the  most  important 
among  them.  For  two  centuries  it  formed 
the  centre  of  religious  life  in  Sweden. 

King  Albert  of  Mecklenburg  spent 
great  sums  in  endowing  the  convents.  In 
them  the  children  and  grandchildren  of 
St.  Bri(k»t  abo  foimd  Uieir  last  resting 

Elace.  The  refics  of  the  great  saint  were 
eld  inhighhonoiu*aslong  astheCathdio 
faith  blossomed.  In  1403  a  costly  reli- 
quary- was  made  in  Stockholm,  for  which 
alone  420  marks  of  pure  silver  were  used; 
and  there  was  no  place  of  pilgrimage 
throughout  the  whole  North  tnat  could 
compare  with  the  Birgittine  convent, 
where  the  most  distin^iished  of  every 
nation  contended  with  foreign  pilg^ns 
in  showing  honour  to  Bridget.  In  the 
year  1403  Queen  Margaret  Knelt  at  the 
tomb  of  the  saint,  and  the  year  1406  saw 
a  Scotch  bishop  of  Skeninge  come  to  Vad- 
stena through  ell-deep  snow.  Queen  Maigaret  joined  the  Birgittine  fidsterhood ; 
she  was  followed  by  tne  hi^h  nobles  of  the  North,  who  considered  it  a  bless- 
ing to  hold  spiritiml  relations  with  tiie  brothers  and  sisters  of  St.  Bridget. 

The  old  convent  church  still  stands,  with  its  wide  porch,  its  hig^  columns, 
its  five  arches  gray  with  ace  as  they  were  built  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  is  built  of  Ombereer  chalkstone,  and  in  the  north  is  known  under 
the  name  of  "  Bluestone  church."  In  Catholic  times  the  inside  of  the  church 
was  furnished  with  thirteen  altars  for  the  thirteen  priests,  of  which  the  high 
altar,  contrary  to  custom,  lay  to  the  west.  It  had  three  doors  —  "  the  door 
of  forgiveness,"  by  which  the  faithful  entered  liie  chiurch,  the  "door  of  atone- 
ment '  by  which  the  brethren  entered,  and  the  "  door  of  mercy"  by  which  the 
sisters  went  into  the  choir.  The  chief  building  of  the  nuns  was  towards  the 
north  and  extended  from  east  to  west ;  the  monks  lived  on  the  south  side  of 
the  church.  Rich  donations  fell  to  the  convent.  Free  from  taxation  and 
burdens,  richly  endowed  by  all  the  Swedish  provinces  south  of  the  Dal-Elf, 
the  foimdation  enjoyed  a  considerable  income.  One  residence  after  the  other 
arose  aroimd  the  convent,  so  that  soon  there  was  an  entire  city.  Among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  convent,  besides  learned  men,  there  were  architects, 
mechanicians,  painters,  sculptors,  and  artisans  of  ev^  Idnd.  Of  its  monks 
one  became  an  archbishop,  another  a  bishop. 
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'nie  fame  of  the  convent  rose  to  its  highest  when,  after  the  canonisation  of 
Bridget's  daughter  Catherine,  her  remains  were  raised,  which  imtil  then  had 
rested  in  consecrated  groimd.  The  celebration  took  place  in  1489.  With  all 
honour  the  sacred  treasure  was  raised  and  placed  on  the  altar  where  it  remained 
till  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation.  The  convention  was  at  its  zenith, 
but  this  day  was  one  of  the  last  great  days  it  witnessed.  In  1513  the  shrine 
of  St.  Catherine  was  almost  completed;  the  work  was,  however,  never  fin- 
ished, as  King  Gustavus  Vasa  used  the  silver  of  which  it  was  to  be  made, 
and  robbed  the  monks  of  much  more  for  the  needs  of  the  coimtry.  It  was 
the  first  step  towards  the  destruction  of  the  convent  of  St.  Bridget.  The 
year  afterward  the  nuns  received  an  order  from  King  Gustavus  to  send  some 
monks  to  Lapland,  to  convert  the  people  to  the  Christian  faith;  in  reality  he 
wished  to  weaken  the  convent.  From  1528  to  1541  we  find  no  entries  noted 
in  the  records  of  Vadstena;  it  was  desired  that  the  convent  of  itself  should 
ceaae  to  exist  through  a  want  of  brothers  and  sisters.  In  1540  the  Catholic 
service  was  done  away  with  in  Vadstena,  the  archives  of  the  convent  and  the 
treasiuw  were  removed,  and  in  1543  the  monks  were  forbidden  to  wear  the 
dress  of  the  order.  At  the  diet  of  Soderkoping  in  1593  the  suppression  of 
the  time-honoured  convent  was  decreed,  llie  costly  shrines  containing  the 
remains  of  St.  Bridget  and  St.  Catherine,  as  well  as  of  St.  Eric,  were  torn 
down  from  the  altars,  and  the  relics  of  the  saints  buried  in  an  unknown  place. 
The  nuns  were  no  lo^r  allowed  to  dwell  there;  for  some  time  the  convent 
had  had  no  monks.  Then  the  last  abbess,  Carin  Olofsdotter,  with  seven  of  her 
faithful  sisters,  fled  to  the  convent  of  their  order  in  Poland.  Thus  fell*  this 
monastery,  an  honour  to  the  coimtry,  and  the  northern  church,  the  residence 
of  true  piety  and  knowledge;  after  a  famous  existence  of  240  years  the  work 
of  the  great  Saint  of  Scanmnavia  was  destroyed.* 


CHAPTER  VII 
THE  UNION  OF  KALMAR 

[1807-1528  A.D.] 
EVENTS  LEADING  UP  TO  THE  KALMAR  UNION 

Margaret  possessed  masculine  keenness  of  intellecti  and  subtlety  tem- 
pered with  kinoliness,  together  with  all  the  accomplishments  of  her  sex.  She 
was  of  a  dark  complexion  and  masculine  in  appearance,  but  pleasing  withal, 
and  as  well  disposed  to  love  as  to  ambition.  She  gladly  availed  herself  of  anv 
means  to  weaken  the  powerful  nobility,  at  the  same  time  ingratiating  herself 
with  the  clergy  by  that  liberality  which  has  ever  been  the  road  to  absolute 
power.  She  loved  Denmark  better  than  Sweden,  as  the  sequel  will  abun- 
dantly show.  But  she  nevertheless  strove  anxiously  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
her  power  more  firmly  in  this  kingdom  —  the  more  so  as  she  saw  her  rule 
thereby  extended  over  the  whole  North,  from  Ladoga  and  Russia  to  the 
northern  islands  hard  by  Scotland,  and  from  the  uttermost  pole  southwards 
to  Holstein.  In  the  year  1389,  being  then  in  Malmo,  she  issued,  at  the 
request  of  both  archbishops,  an  admonitoir  letter  to  the  Laplanders,  exhort- 
ing them  to  be  converted  to  the  Christian  mith,  whereof  the  principal  articles 
were  enumerated  in  the  same  letter.  The  abbey  of  Vadstena  had  been  reduced 
to  ashes  in  the  troublous  days  of  the  war.  The  queen,  who  had  loved  the 
abbess  from  her  childhood  up,  took  the  abbey  under  her  protection,  and 
thereafter  bestowed  many  benefits  upon  it.  In  temporal  matters  she  proved 
herself  no  less  vigilant,  but  in  all  such  things  she  had  at  first  very  great  diflS- 
culties  to  contend  with.^ 

The  Scandinavian  union,  usually  called  after  the  place  where  it  was  insti- 
tuted the  ''  Kalmar  Union,''  owes  its  existence  to  the  following  causes: 

When  in  1375  King  Valdemar  of  Denmark  died  without  leaving  any  male 
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heirs  to  the  throne,  his  son-in-law  Hakon  VTI  ruled  in  Norway.  His  wife 
was  Princess  Margaret  of  Denmark,  at  that  time  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
who  four  years  earlier  presented  him  with  a  son,  Olaf.  Gever  Queen  Mar- 
garet successfully  used  the  controversy  about  votes  which  soon  after  raged 
m  Denmark  to  ^et  Prince  Olaf  acknowledged  kmg,  as  early  as  1376,  and  her- 
self appointed  his  guardian  during  the  time  of  his  minority.  Olaf  died  in  his 
twelfth  year,  however,  and  as  meanwhile  Hakon  had  also  died.  Queen  Bfar- 
garet  found  herself  in  possession  of  both  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  royal 
crowns. 

In  all  these  proceedings  the  young  and  enterprising  princess  had  discov- 
ered a  most  active  co-operator  in  the  Hansa — the  burgomaster  of  Liibeck, 
Heinrich  Westhof,  was  her  steadfast  admirer  — and  Liibeck  had  at  tiiat 

time  veiy  consid- 
erable influence  in 
all  decisions  upon 
northern  affairs. 
The  great  influ- 
ence which,  since 
the  Peace  of  the 
Hanse  Towns. 
Stralsund  had 
possessed  over 
the  Danish  crown 
had  in  1376  been 
turned  to  consid- 
erable account  in 
Margaret's  inter- 
ests in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

Olaf  was,  as 
we  have  stated, 
acknowledged 
king  by  the 
Hansa,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  old  right  to  the  franchise,  and  therefore  the  election  (at  the 
beginning  very  uncertain)  was  decided  according  to  the  wishes  of  his  mother. 
The  Hansa  proved  itself  not  less  useful  when  it  was  a  question  of  checking 
the  plague  of  the  Baltic  pirates,  who  asain  had  been  long  troubling  all  the 
waters  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  Margaret  had  applied  to  the  Hansa  in  this  diffi- 
culty; and  in  1384  made  a  pilgrimage  on  foot  to  Stralsund,  and  received  from 
the  Hanse  Towns  a  promise  of  strong  measures  against  the  pirates,  whilst  she 
and  the  leaders  in  her  kingdom  could  only  pledge  themselves  to  provide  nine 
weakly-manned  vessels.  In  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  about  Whitsuntide, 
the  ships  of  the  Hansa  engaged  the  pirates  and  frightened  them  away  from 
their  haunts,  so  that  trade  on  the  Baltic  could  be  carried  on  the  summer 
through  without  fear  of  disturbance.  This  was  no  doubt  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  whole  northern  world  of  commerce,  but  particularly  to  Den- 
mark, and  was  not  accomplished  without  a  serious  sacnfice  on  the  part  of 
the  Hansa.  Accordingly,  when  in  1385  the  treaty  expired  which  for  fifty 
years  had  controlled  and  protected  the  north  German  towns,  Kmg  Olaf 
received  his  own  possession,  and  Denmark  thus  once  more  held  the  key  to 
the  Sound. 

So  far  all  had  gone  well  for  Queen  Margaret.    But  from  another  aspect, 
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she  incurred,  by  the  further  pursuit  of  her  designs,  a  dangerous  opposition. 
After  uniting  upon  her  own  nead  the  crowns  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  she 
further  intended  to  win  for  herself  supremacy  over  Sweden;  and  by  this  she 
opened  the  door  to  lengthy  and  burdensome  complications. 

Since  the  year  1363,  JQng  Albert  of  the  Mecluenburg  ducal  line  had  [as 
we  have  seen],  reigned  in  Sweden.  He  had  been  raised  to  this  eminence  in 
the  midst  of  the  Danish  Hanse  feud,  by  the  influence  of  the  north  German 
towns.  This  prince  Margaret  desired  to  push  from  his  throne;  which  seemed 
to  her  the  easier  as  Albert  was  little  loved  by  the  Swedes  and^  moreover, 
because  the  majoritjr  of  the  more  distinguished  nobility  of  his  kmgdom  had 
declared  themselves  in  her  favour.  In  the  year  1389,  Margaret  opened  hos- 
tilities. 

Not  far  from  Falkoping  there  was  an  encounter  on  February  24th.  which 
ended  most  unhappily  tor  Albert.  In  a  swamp  in  which  his  horse  haa  stuck, 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  brought  thence  in  fetters  to  Ldndholm. 
Immediately  the  whole  countrv  declar^  for  Margaret;  tlie  chief  ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries  came  over  to  her  side,  and  all  the  castles  in  the  kingdom 
opened  their  gates  to  the  victor. 

THE  CONSUMMATION  OP  THE  UNION 

Stockholm  alone  prepared  itself  for  a  valorous  resistance.  In  this  citj, 
the  Germans  —  drawn  thither  partly  by  the  attractions  of  trade,  partly  m 
the  train  of  King  Albert — formed  the  majority  of  the  population.  For  a 
long  time  past  they  had  enjoyed  extraordin^  privileges,  probably  takmg 
even  at  that  time  a  very  important  position  in  municipal  affairs,  and  they 
showed  no  inclination  to  abandon  the  cause  of  their  princes  and  fandowners 
without  further  reason.  They  shortl]r  received  very  powerful  foreign  akl; 
when  in  1391  Margaret  decided  to  besiege  the  town,  a  universal  sympatiiy 
was  aroused  throughout  Mecklenburg  for  the  oppressed  inhabitimts  of  Stock- 
holm and  for  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  king.  Duke  John,  Albert's  uncle, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  squadron,  to  free  his  nephew  from  imprison- 
ment. Numerous  cruisers  were  fitted  out  to  attack  the  Danes.  The  towns 
of  Wismar  and  Rostock  issu^  a  proclamation,  inviting  aU  those  *'  who  at 
their  own  expense  were  desirous  of  buccaneering  in  SwMen,  Denmark,  and 
Norway,  there  to  plunder,  rob,  or  bum,"  to  come  forward  and  receive  so- 
called  "  thieving"  or  pirating  letters  of  marque;  and  declaring  that  li^^smar 
and  Rostock  harbours  were  open  to  them,  to  receive  their  plimder  and  sell  it 
according  to  their  desires.  At  the  same  time,  Duke  John  made  an  announce- 
ment that  his  harbour  of  Ribnitz  would  also  be  open  as  a  refuge  to  these 
freebooters.  Thus,  from  all  parts,  there  assembled  in  Wismar  and  Rostock 
a  crowd  of  adventurers  who  called  themselves  the  Society  of  Victualling 
Brothers  —  a  band  of  roystering  pirates,  who  at  first  had  no  other  purpose 
than  to  carry  provisions  to  the  inhabitants  of  Stockholm,  but  who  soon  after 
made  common  cause  with  the  other  Baltic  pirates,  took  possession  of  Gotland, 
and  thence  continued  their  plundering  expeditions  on  the  sea  and  along  the 
neighbouring  coasts. 

T.i*  active  sympathy  which  the  allied  towns  Rostock  and  Ij^Hsmar  showed 
in  these  circumstances,  placed  the  Hansa  in  a  curious  position.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  federation  was  unwilling  to  take  up  arms  i^ainst  Margaret,  and 
was  the /efore  obliged  to  condemn  strongly  the  action  of  both  towns;  on  the 
other,  it  knew  very  well  that  the  freedom  of  King  Albert,  for  which  the  Meck- 
lenburgers  busied  themselves  assiduously,  was  the  only  hope  of  peace  in  the 
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North.  Meanwhile  Stockhohn  languished  under  its  third  year  of  si^e,  nor 
was  there  any  prospect  of  the  Danes  being  able  to  force  the  town  into  capitu- 
lation. Moreover,  the  Victualling  Brothers  acted  with  such  vehemence 
towards  both  friend  and  foe  that  even  the  German  towns  found  themselves 
obliged  for  three  years  to  give  up  their  expeditions  to  Sk&ne,  thus  leav- 
ing the  fishery  stations  on  the  Sound  empty;  and  "herring  became  very 
dear." 

At  last,  in  1394,  the  Hansa  prepared  to  take  decided  steps,  in  order  that 
peace  might  again  reign  in  the  North.  To  the  consternation  of  the  united 
Victuallers,  who  had  just  attacked  Malmo  and  set  it  on  fire,  a  municipal  fleet 
appeared  in  the  Sound  and  —  Margaret  herself  having  in  the  meantime  opened 
tne  way  to  a  treaty  of  peace  —  deputies  from  the  Hansa  went  during  Whit- 
suntide of  the  following  year  to  Skane,  with  the  injunction  to  lay  the  utmost 
stress  on  the  release  of  King  Albert.  The  fact  that  this  embassy  was  jomed 
by  two  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Teutonic  order  could  only  exercise  a  most 
favourable  innuence  on  the  contemplated  negotiations,  for  the  grand  master 
of  the  order  stood  in  the  friendliest  relations  not  only  with  the  Hansa,  but  also 
with  Queen  Margaret  herself.  Already  in  1395  a  treaty  for  an  armed  truce 
was  signed  on  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  after  which  King  Albert  was  given 
provisional  freedom,  and  Stockholm  was  included  in  the  Hansa.  During  the 
truce  the  regulation  of  other  conditions  of  war  was  preserved.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Hanse  Towns  engaged  themselves,  after  the  three  years  had  elapsed, 
either  to  redeliver  the  king  into  Margaret's  hands,  or  to  pay  a  ransom  fixed 
at  60,000  marks  of  fine  silver,  or  to  quit  Stockholm  finally.  The  treaty  com- 
prising all  these  conditions  was  to  be  concluded  at  Michaelmas,  1398. 

The  three  years  elapsed.  Directly  after  he  was  set  at  liberty,  Albert  went 
to  Mecklenburg.  Here,  as  well  as  in  Prussia,  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  raise 
the  necessary  sum  for  his  ransom.  Since  August  1st,  1395,  there  had  been  a 
powerful  Hanse  garrison  in  Stockholm,  in  i^adiness  for  the  moment  when 
either  Queen  Margaret  or  Albert  should  try  to  assume  possession  of  the  town. 
The  insolence  of  the  Baltic  Victuallers  was  at  length  crushed  since  the 
Teutonic  order  had  taken  Gotland  and  scattered  their  bands. 

Meantime  Margaret  had  pursued  her  ends  with  imtiring  zeal.  First,  in 
order  to  secure  the  hereditary  succession  to  Norway  and  Denmark  in  her 
house,  the  queen,  now  childless,  sent  for  Eric,  son  of  Duke  Wratislaw  of 
Stolpe  in  Pomerania,  her  own  grand-nephew.  By  the  advice  of  the  council, 
she  pronoimced  him  heir  to  the  united  crowns  of  Denmark  and  Norway.  A 
similar  ceremony  followed  in  Sweden:  on  the  11th  of  July,  1396,  Margaret's 
foster-son,  according  to  the  native  custom,  was  proclaimed  future  king  on 
the  Mora  stone.  After  such  happv  results,  the  queen  no  longer  hesitatra  to 
undertake  the  most  ambitious  of  her  schemes  —  the  public  proclamation  of 
Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  as  a  united  kingdom.  The  main  grounds 
upon  which  this  political  union  was  to  rest  were  briefly  as  follows: 

The  three  kingdoms  were  to  be  in  future  imder  one  sovereign;  in  each  of 
the  three  a  council  should  take  part  in  the  government  as  before;  should  the 
sovereign  die  without  issue,  the  councillors  were  empowered  to  elect  a  suc- 
cessor. In  the  event  of  one  of  the  three  states  being  entangled  in  a  foreign 
war,  the  other  two  pledged  themselves  to  assist.  Ea/ch  of  the  three  was  to 
keep  its  own  laws  and  privileges;  no  feud  between  the  three  states  would  be 
lawful;  treaties  with  foreign  princes  and  towns  would  have  a  binding  effect 
upon  all  three  states. 

These  points  were  embodied  in  an  act,  and  at  Kalmar,  in  June  of  the 
year  1697,  Eric  was  proclaimed  king  over  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 
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The  queen,  on  her  birthday,  some  four  weeks  later,  issued  the  document  which 
was  to  seal  the  perpetual  union  of  the  three  kingdoms. 

While  everything  thus  conspired  to  favour  Margaret's  plans.  King  Albert 
saw  one  hope  after  another  disappear.  The  ransom  could  not  be  raised. 
Michaelmas,  1398,  came  ever  nearer  and  nearer.  The  Hansa  pressed  him  for 
a  decision.  At  last  the  burgomaster  of  Stralsund  was  sent  to  interview  the 
king  and  to  bring  back  from  him  a  definite  statement  of  his  intentions  as  to 
the  Lindholm  Treaty.  As  Albert  still  replied  in  an  evasive  fashion,  the  towns 
ceased  to  interest  themselves  in  his  benalf.  Accordingly,  Stockhohn  was 
evacuated  and  handed  over  to  Margaret;  and  tlius  ning  Albert  lost  his 
kingdom. 

The  decided  attitude  which  the  Hansa  had  maintained  throughout  these 
negotiations,  and  which  had  not  been  without  its  effect  in  influencing  the 
completion  of  the  Scandinavian  Union,  was  essentially  instrumental  in  at  once 
assuring  the  increase  of  friendly  relations  between  the  northern  royal  house 
and  the  German  seaport  towns. 

THE  HOLSTEIN  WAR 

Since  1409,  Denmark  and  Holstein  had  maintained  an  ahnost  uninter- 
rupted feud.  The  duchy  of  Schleswig  was  the  cause  of  this  contention.  As 
early  as  1404,  when  Duke  Gerhard  of  Holstein  was  engaged  in  warfare  against 
the  Ditmarsians  the  crown  of  Denmark  and  the  counts  of  Holstein  were 
already  contending  for  the  duchy  of  Schleswig.  Two  years  later,  thanks  to 
Margaret's  discretion  and  foresight,  a  truce  was  arranged  during  which  the 
dispute  should  have  been  adjusted.  But  her  death,  which  followed  in  1412, 
leaving  the  sole  government  of  the  kin^om's  affairs  in  the  hands  of  the  pas- 
sionate king  Eric,  closed  the  doors  agamst  all  chance  of  a  peaceable  conclu- 
sion. 

Only  two  vears  later,  the  Ditmarsians,  close  adherents  of  the  Danish 
king,  declared  hostilities  against  young  Duke  Henry,  Gerhard's  eldest  son. 
In  1415  Eric  himself  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  force  —  to  which  Sweden, 
according  to  the  Treaty  of  Union,  had  added  troops  —  and  took  possession 
of  the  entire  duchy,  with  the  exception  of  Schleswig  itself,  which  was 
strongly  fortified.  At  this  crisis,  urged  by  necessity,  the  Holsteiners  seized 
upon  a  valuable  expedient.  They  called  to  their  aid  the  Victualling  Broth- 
ers, who  had  long  given  up  the  Baltic  and  withdrawn  to  the  western  seas. 
Letters  of  marque  to  the  Scandinavian  Kingdom  were  issued,  all  harbours  of 
Holstein  were  thrown  open  to  the  bold  pirates,  and  in  a  short  time  the  south- 
em  waters  of  the  Baltic  were  swarming  as  in  former  days.  It  was  thus  pos- 
sible for  the  Holsteiners  to  engage  the  enemy  with  great  success  both  by  sea 
and  by  land.  In  the  summer  of  1416,  King  Eric  was  compelled  to  return  to 
Denmark,  all  his  endeavours  to  snatch  the  town  of  Schleswig  from  the  Hol- 
steiners having  been  unavailing.^ 

During  the  campaigns  of  1417  and  1418,  he  did  not  reduce  a  single  fortress 
(he  was  too  powerful  to  be  openly  met  in  the  field),  while  he  lost  several,  and 
had  even  the  mortification  to  see  the  isle  of  Femem  in  the  power  of  his 
enemies.  In  1419,  indeed,  he  recovered  that  island,  and  signalised  his  suc- 
cess by  a  horrible  carnage;  but  this  was  his  only  advantage:  reverse  after 
reverse  befel  both  his  land  and  sea  armaments.  In  1423,  he  applied  to  the 
emperor,  the  lord  paramount  of  the  province,  for  a  confirmation  of  the  judicial 
sentence  which  his  own  chancellor  had  pronounced.  In  Sigismund  he  found 
one  sufficiently  disposed  to  favour  him;  and  a  final  decision  was  given  that 
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the  counts  had  forfeited  all  right  to  the  duchy.  In  this  decision  they  would 
not  acquiesce;  but  the  truce  which  followed  enabled  him  to  visit  Jerusalem, 
b^  way  of  penance  for  the  massacre  which  he  had  perpetrated  in  Femem.  On 
his  return,  he  found  Schleswig  and  Gottorpch  and  the  other  fortresses  still  in 
the  power  of  the  counts.  The  imperial  sentence,  therefore,  had  been  of  no 
service;  and  for  any  tangible  advantage,  he  must  trust  only  to  his  own 
resources.  With  another  large  army,  the  equipment  of  which  occasioned  no 
little  murmuring  in  all  his  kingdoms,  especially  in  Sweden,  he  invested 
Schleswig  and  Gottorpch.  But  all  his  enterprises  were  destined  to  be  unfor- 
tunate. 

Scarcely  had  he  opened  his  trenches,  when  he  received  from  the  Han- 
seatic  League  a  declaration  of  war,  in  terms  so  absolute  as  to  evince  both 
their  self-confidence  and  their  contempt  for  his  power.  The  blow,  though  it 
could  scarcely  have  been  unexpected,  stunned  him  so  much  that  he  precipi- 
tately left  the  field.  He  foresaw  that  his  own  dominions  would  soon  be 
invaded.  That  very  year,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  Femem  retaken; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  his  enemies  failed  against  Flensburg,  and  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  defeat  them  at  sea,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Sound.  Still 
they  were  not  discouraged;  they  had  evidentlv  resolved  on  the  reduction  of 
Copenhagen  —  the  possession  of  which  enabled  Eric  to  levy  a  tax  on  every 
vessel  that  passed  through  the  Sound.  That  tax  they  felt  to  be  obnoxious: 
it  might  be  mcreased  ad  libitum  or  their  vessels  might  even  be  excluded  alto- 
gether from  their  lucrative  traflBc  in  Norway. 

In  1428,  Copenhagen  was  again  invested  by  a  powerful  armament,  which 
the  league  placed  under  the  command  of  Count  Gerhard  of  Holstein;  and  it 
would  have  fallen,  but  for  the  heroism  of  the  queen  Philippa,  a  daughter  of 
Henry  IV  of  England.  She  threw  herself  into  it,  and  by  her  exhortations,  no 
less  than  by  her  example,  inspired  the  garrison  with  so  much  zeal  that  the 
assailants  were  at  length  compelled  to  retire.  Elated  by  this  success,  while 
her  husband  was  raising  new  supplies  in  Sweden,  she  determined  to  carry  the 
war  into  the  dominions  of  her  enemies;  and,  with  a  fleet  of  seventy-five  sail, 
she  invested  Stralsund.  But  on  this  occasion  fortune  was  not  propitious: 
her  squadron  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  a  long-contested  action.  In 
Eric's  estimation,  this  disaster  more  than  counterbalanced  her  successful 
defence  of  Copenhagen;  and,  without  reflecting  on  his  own  martial  reverses, 
which  had  been  greater  and  more  numerous  than  had  befallen  any  general  of 
his  age,  he  yielded  to  his  anger  so  far  as  to  strike  her.  This  brutality  was  not 
to  be  borne;  and  the  high-spirited  queen  retired  to  Vadstena  Convent,  where 
she  soon  after  ended  her  days.  Her  fate  commanded  the  pity  of  the  North- 
men, who  had  reason  to  esteem  her  for  her  many  virtues,  especially  for  tiie 
success  with  which  she  had  so  frequently  inclined  her  cruel  and  capricious 
husband  to  mercy. 

After  her  death,  new  disasters  awaited  Eric.  In  1430,  one  of  his  vesselsi 
laden  with  specie,  was  captured;  the  following  year,  Flensburg  capitulated  to 
the  count  of  Holstein;  and  in  1435,  he  was  glad  to  make  peace  with  both 
those  nobles  and  the  cities  of  the  League,  on  such  conditions  as  they  pleased 
to  dictate  to  him.  During  twenty-six  years  of  war,  he  had  gained  nothing; 
on  the  contrary,  he  had  lost  several  of  his  fortresses;  and  though  these  were 
restored,  who  was  to  repay  him  and  his  people  for  the  losses  which  had  been 
inflicted  on  their  commerce — for  the  perpetual  ravaging  of  their  coasts  — 
for  the  heavy  ransom  which  had  been  paid  for  so  many  captives — for  the 
waste  of  the  national  resources  —  for  the  dishonour  of  the  Scandinavian 
arms? 
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THE  X7NI0N  IS  SHAKEN  ;  ERIC  RESIGNS  HIS  CROWN 

Internally^  the  administration  of  this  monarch  was  no  less  disastrous. 
Three  or  four  years  before  the  peace  of  VordinRborg,  many  of  his  people 
murmured  at  his  oppressive  levies  of  money  and  troops — the  more  so,  as 
they  were  levied  only  for  dishonour.  On  every  occasion,  the  Swedes,  whose 
detestation  of  everything  Danish  was  not  less  than  it  is  at  present,  distin- 
guished themselves  by  the  loudness  of  then-  tone.  In  addition,  they  com- 
plained that  the  most  lucrative  and  the  most  honourable  posts  were  ^ven  to 
the  Danes,  while  themselves  were  overlooked;  that  these  civil  functionaries 
were  universally  rapacious;  and  that  the  nation^  commerce  was  ruined  by 
the  wanton  measures  of  their  king,  whose  wars  had  not  even  the  pretext  of 
Swedish  good  for  theu*  object.** 

On  Midsummer  Day  of  1433,  the  peasants  of  the  Dalecarhan  valleys, 
formerly  the  Swedish  iron  country,  rose  under  the  leadersMp  of  a  miner, 
Engelbrecht  Engelbrechtsson  against  the  tyrannous  rule  of  their  Danidi 
governor.  The  complaints  of  the  Swedes  against  the  harshness  of  the  for- 
eign governors  sent  by  KinR  Eric  into  their  country,  were  of  long  standhig. 
The  whole  nation  had  found  heavy  the  price  it  paid  for  the  union  with  the 
Danish  Empire;  for  the  extortions  of  money  and  soldiery  which  Eric  con- 
sidered necessary  to  his  campaign  against  Efolstein  seemed  endless. 

Indignant  at  this  oppression,  the  Dalecarlians  had  ahr^tdy  in  1432  made 
complaints  through  Engelbrechtsson  to  their  king,  but  their  position  had  not 
improved.  The  following  year  the  insurrection  broke  out.  Anned  with  steel 
bows  and  pikes,  the  Dalecarlians  marched  through  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try to  storm  the  castles  and  drive  away  the  kin^s  bailiffs.  Soon  the  entire 
provinces  of  Upland,  Vermland,  and  Sodermanland  were  in  revolt  The 
Swedish  council  still  tried,  from  dread  of  the  terrors  of  anarchy,  to  support 
Eric;  but  the  nation  was  no  longer  to  be  controlled.  On  August  16th,  1434, 
a  letter  of  defiance  was  despatched  from  Vadstena  to  the  E^ish  king.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  a  council,  called  at  Arbo^  declared 
Engelbrecht  Engelbrechtsson  aaministrator  of  the  country.  Norway  and 
the  Hanse  Towns  received  pressing  invitations  to  make  common  cause  with 
Sweden  against  Denmark.  Eric's  position  was  for  the  moment  very  ^ve. 
But  his  good  fortune  did  not  yet  desert  him.  In  order  to  throw  a  sop,  m  the 
first  place,  to  the  Hanse  Towns,  which  in  fact  had  already  threatened  to  side 
with  Sweden,  he  hastily  concluded  the  peace  of  Vordingliorg.  Then  he  went 
to  Stockholm,  knowing  well  that  he  could  still  count  upon  the  adherence  of 
a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  Swedish  nobles  in  the  council,  who  would 
decline  to  recognise  the  new  order  of  things  and  the  governorship  of  Engel- 
brechtsson. In  October,  1435,  Eric  and  the  council  were  already  in  negotia- 
tion, with  the  result  that  the  union  between  Denmark  and  Sweden  was 
re-established,  and  the  king  reinstated,  with  few  limitations,  in  his  former 
position.  Engelbrechtsson  was  now  quickly  discredited:  he  was  believed  to 
have  been  bought  off  by  the  concession  of  the  fief  of  Orebro.  The  office  of 
royal  administrator,  which  had  combined  in  one  person  the  chief  civil  and 
military  power,  was  abrogated,  and  by  unanimous  decision  of  king  and  coun- 
cil, the  offices  of  a  high  bailiff  and  a  marshal  substituted.  The  first  was  given 
to  an  old  friend  of  King  Eric,  Christer  Nilsson  Vasa.  But  for  commander  of 
both  the  sea  and  land  forces  they  chose  Charles  Knutsson  Bond^,  at  that 
time  twenty-seven  years  of  age  —  a  scion  of  one  of  the  richest  aristocratic 
Swedish  families,  with  a  temperament  so  imbued  with  the  ardent  enthusiasm 
of  youth,  and  so  fired  with  personal  ambition,  that  from  that  moment  he 
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knew  no  rest  until  time  and  his  own  exertions  had  raised  him  to  the  topmost 
pinnacle  of  power. 

The  king  had  left  Stockholm  in  November,  to  return  to  Denmark.  Dur- 
mg  the  voyage,  he  was  often  forced  by  autumn  storms  and  bad  weather  to 
land  on  the  Swedish  coast,  and  had  then  guietly  permitted  the  crew  of  his 
«hip  to  behave  as,  m  war-time,  during  an  mvasion  —  to  take  by  force  from 
the  inhabitants  cattle  for  food,  and  other  means  of  subsistence.   This  creat^ 

a  universal  feeling  of  bitterness.  Besides  this, 
the  king  had  appomted  Danish  bailiffs  in  Stock- 
holm, Kalmar,  and  Nykoping,  which  caused  the 
old  complaints  to  resound  through  the  land. 
Suddenly  the  popular  excitement,  which  had 
been  temporarily  allayed,  turned  the  scales  and 
once  more  allegiance  to  the  king  was  renounced. 
In  Stockholm,  thirty  members  of  the  council 
met  to  choose  an  administrator  for  the  kingdom, 
and  this  time  Charles  Knutsson  was  elected  to 
the  post,  by  a  majority  of  twenty-five  votes  to 
five.  Thus  young  Bond^  found  himself  thrust 
nearer  and  nearer  the  goal  of  his  desires.  For 
a  time,  it  is  true,  he  was  obliged  to  share  the 
government  with  the  popular  favourite,  Engel- 
brecht  Engelbrechtsson,  who  had,  with  some 
foresight,  been  elected  jomt  governor,  in  order 
that  his  nimierous  admirers  should  have  no 
cause  for  discontent.  But  this  association,  so 
irksome  to  Charles  Knutsson,  did  not  last  lonff. 
On  the  27th  of  April,  1436,  Engelbrecht  Engel- 
brechtsson was  assassinated  by  a  Swedish  noble- 
man on  an  island  in  the  Hjellmar  Lake;  and 
the  administrator  had  now  a  free  hand. 

These  events  in  Sweden  made  the  deepest 
impression  on  King  Eric,  ageing  as  he  now  was. 
Too  weak  and  undecided  to  venture  upon  a 
serious  attempt  to  reinstate  himself,  he  gradu- 
ally lost  all  hold  on  the  government  and  all  in- 
terest in  it.  Finally,  when  dangerous  outbreaks 
threatened  among  the  Danish  peasantry,  he  re- 
signed his  crowns  and  kingdoms,  and  m  1439  took  ship  for  Gotland,  never 
again  to  return  to  Denmark.  He  died  in  the  year  1459,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four,  at  RiigenwaJde  in  Pomerania. 
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THE  THREE  COUNTRIES  ACCEPT  CHRISTOPHER   (1442  A.D.) 

Eric  died  childless,  and  immediately  upon  his  deposition  the  Danish  coun- 
cil met  to  choose  a  new  prince.  It  was  decided  that  Duke  Christopher  of 
Bavaria,  a  nephew  of  Eric,  should  be  offered  the  government.  Before  the 
king's  deposition,  in  1439,  Christopher  had  gone  to  Liibeck,  in  compliance 
with  an  invitation  from  the  Danish  council,  which  met  there.  Here  the 
immediate  future  of  Denmark  had  been  discussed.  King  Eric's  rule  was 
declared  detrimental  to  the  kingdom.  Christopher,  in  the  first  place  elected 
to  the  post  of  administrator,  or  manager,  only  received  in  the  following  year 
the  royal  Danish  crown. 
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Scarcely  had  the  new  king  planted  his  foot  finnly  in  Denmarik  before  he 
began  to  covet  the  land  on  the  farther  side  of  the  »(>und|  where  Mamiet's 
worici  the  Eahnar  Union — although  much  shaken,  particularly  in  Swec&n,  by 
the  events  of  the  last  years — could  with  pronq[>t  asnstance  still  be  main- 
tained. At  Jonkoping  there  had  been,  in  1439|  a  gathering  of  the  Danish 
and  Swedish  delegates  of  the  church,  to  assure  Christopher  oftiieir  alleg^anoe 
and  devotion  to  the  Union.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  influence  of 
the  bishops  and  other  church  dimitaries  was  decisive  in  this  matter,  and 
their  efforts  resulted  in  Charles  Enutsson's  being  persuaded  to  resign  his 
office.  It  majr  well  be  that  Charles  had  for  a  time  cherished  a  vague  hope  of 
wearing  the  kin^y  crown  himself.  By  the  prophecy  of  a  holy  nun,  whose 
words  were  earned  from  mouth  to  mouth  among  the  people,  he  was  dedg- 
nated  as  the  future  king.  In  the  church  at  Vadstena  a  young  child  dedared 
it  saw  a  shining  crown  suspended  over  Qiarles'  head.  But  a  feeling  erf  rectih 
tude  seems  to  have  restrained  him  from  stretching  out  hiB  hand  towards  that 
dignity,  since  the  will  of  the  church  outweighed  we  wishes  of  the  laity.  Ao- 
cordinglv,  after  Finland  had  been  assured  to  him  for  his  lifetin&e,  and  the 
island  of  Oland  mortgaged  to  him,  he  resigned  his  office  of  admiiu8trator,ttDd 
so  left  the  way  to  the  Swedish  throne  clear  for  the  Danish  king.  On  Oetobor 
4th,  1440,  the  council  elected  Christopher  king.  Qiaries  Enutason  remained 
for  a  while  longer  in  Sweden,  and  then  betook  himself  to  Finland.  He  went» 
to  be  sure,  but  not  forever.  In  Norway,  where  ESm's  following  was  still  very 
considerable,  the  difficulties  were  serious,  and  under  better  leaderBhip  it  mi^t 
well  have  beeome  formidable.  The  penduluni,  neverthdess,  graduailv  swung 
round  in  that  countrv  too;  and  in  1442  Christopher  was  prodaimea  long  ot 
Norway,  at  Opslo  (Christiania). 

After  nearly  fifty  years  of  war  and  tumult  the  longed-for  peace  appeared 
likely  once  more  to  descend  upon  the  northern  seas.  In  the  Scanninavian 
kingdom,  calm  and  outward  securit]^  rei^jned  everywhere.  Charies  Ehutsscm 
lived  far  from  the  Swedish  capital,  in  his  self-dected  and  distinguished  ban- 
ishment at  Viborg  in  Finland;  and  an  insurrection  which  broke  out  amoiu; 
the  peasantry  in  Zealand  and  Jutland,  about  1444,  was  quickly  suppressecL 

Norway  remained  loyal  to  its  kin^;  and  Christopher,  proud  of  tne  title, 
had  ever  since  1442  signed  himself  Kmg  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway, 
and  Lord  of  Gotland  and  Wendland.  The  sea-robberies  of  the  Victualling 
Brothers  had  been  put  down  in  1434,  by  the  exertions  of  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
and  Liibeck.  The  leaders  of  the  antagonistic  robber-bands  were  either  put 
to  flieht  or  securely  imprisoned.    On  ttie  Swedish  coast,  feeble  attempts  at 

Elunder  by  a  few  pirates  were  occasionally  heard  of.  These  pirates  were  sent 
y  King  Eric  from  his  rocky  castle  of  Visby  on  Gotland,  to  supplement  his 
means  of  livelihood :  to  do  lasting  harmVas  no  longer  in  hii9  power.  Industry 
and  commerce  received  a  new  impetus,  and  fleets  of  merchant  ships  once  more 
sailed  peacefullly  back  and  forth  on  their  accustomed  voyages  on  the  high 
seas. 

SWEDEN  AND  DENMARK  SEPARATE  UNDER  CHRISTOPHER'S  SUCCESSOR, 

CHARLES  KNUT8S0N 

This  calm  however  was  not  of  long  duration.  There  were  constantly 
marvellous  reports  of  a  great  conspiracy  of  princes  against  the  head  of  tlie 
Hanseatic  federation,  and  of  plans,  which  King  Christopher  was  maturing  in 
secret,  against  Liibeck  and  the  other  seaport  towns,  witn  a  view  to  their  ruin. 
It  is  certain  that  after  the  year  1441  were  was  a  marked  difference  in  the 
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ludU^M  Uaumnnr  to  Hut  Bm^l.    Wigsrem  icnaoAw  ht : 
tBtMiir  tikiS;  I^tttca^  iie  figv  jaas^d  iosKtf  «^^ 
fniie  tibeiii  tbe:  hmk  cujpicrtJEDt  pmflces  is  i 

Ite  nMg9KA  ia&jm^Ptfiie^Z0rmr to faspocafe 3 

pi>c«  Ljbwk  VM  ynfMP^:  tat  rwpnme  frntfa  fafed  aliwiT  I 
ill  i»K»t,  uA  mr^soii  arrmMit  uvd  otZKr  pnaoa  h^  F 
I^iMb^  wiad:!  va«  V>  te  ewrxd  <»t  in  1448u    Bot  at  tie  i 

^<k!festiUd  tui;  witJuA  pTJJft^  of  fifimifating 

but  <4ii^  eocMKs^tKSKM  fiokel  then»eife»  to  Clirirtapher  s  < 

aofitif/mtfjtt?  "^f  Uitf!;  2KaiviixkaTttD  tmioo  ww  dov  agun  m  < ^ 

coon;  ditflc  etr/ude  ^Ofamd  from  aO  nda  orer  tfaenortfaem  1 

four  ixiObtfaB  tdid  ^hamd  mot  CtakstofiieifB  4ai&^ 

nyiif0f0siu^  m  HUjAhfAiXL    Hetomidendib3Xtbtmameaihmi9mnd^ 

tte  rojiJ  cff/mu  vuiMA  fall  to  his  diare;  and  he  wae  doI  miHlaWn     A  < 

honkdiy  aucasooo^  dotted  bim  to  the  throoe  Iqr  ao  uiennmctingmajoiiiy; 

aod  he  waa  err/woed  to  June  of  the  aaine  year,  the  Bcpantiaa  of  Sveden  bam 

Deoamik  bfit^  tatufjfUMed  at  the  aame  time. 

MeaAwtiiJe,  Cbriato|:4)er  having  Idft  no  hein,  a  Geimaii  pnnee  waa  ooee 
more  ealled  to  the  Dstnitt  throoe— Coimt  Christian  of  Okknbmg,  a  nepfaev 
of  Duke  Adolf  of  Hokteio.  Oo  the  28th  of  September,  1448,  he  was  fomiall^ 
aekooirledii^,  and  thus  the  foundatioo  of  the  royal  hooae  atiD  rogaiDg  in 
iMaswHik  wtmhufL^ 

t:HVKH  CHKiariAX  THE  THREE  KIXGDOICS  ABE  AOAHf  UXTTBD 

TTie  qiMstion  iraa  now  only  whether  Norway  woukl  heoeeforward  be  aob- 
jeet  to  one  of  tte  two  kingdoms,  or  whether  it  woukl  choose  a  sovera^  for 
Itself.  For  tlie  last  contingency,  a  by  no  means  inconskleiable  party  m  the 
nrjrth  liaij  alrea/ly  declareaitseUf,  at  the  same  time  alluding  in  immistakeahie 
ftmhitm  to  tlie  deposed  king  Eric,  whom  it  might  possiUy  be  desiraUe  to 
receive  again  as  king.  Meantime,  another  opinion  qukklv  clumed  attention, 
acc^irriing  to  which  the  welfare  of  the  countnr  would  best  be  served  by  uniting 
Norway  with  Bweden  and  acknowledging  Charles  Knutason  as  the  uegd  km 

'  Ihmttui  (ft  (lirintUui  I  of  Denmark : 

Eric  Olippiso 


KikliiMi  ^  Nicholas  of  Mecklenbarg 


ttopkU  ^  Gerhard,  count  of  Holstein 

JieuTj,  count  of  Hobitein 
Uerhard,  count  of  HolBtein 


Adolf,  duke  of 


Schleswig      Hedwfg  ^  Dietrich  of  Oldenburg 
Chbistian 
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of  both  countries.    This  view  finally  prevailed,  and  before  the  end  of  that 
year  (1449),  the  Norwegian  crown  was  entrusted  to  the  kh«  of  Swedei. 

In  the  general  uncertainty  of  the  situation,  such  a  setuement  could  not 
last  Soon  a  strong  partjr  sprang  up  in  Norway  for  Qurfetian  of  Denmaric, 
which  actuallv  succeeded,  in  the  following  jrear,  in  declaring  diaries'  electioD 
null  and  void  and  handm^  over  the  crown  to  Christian.  The  young  Irfag 
received  the  news  with  delight;  but  a  whole  worid  of  hope  must  have  opraed 
out  for  him  when  he  learned,  ahnost  simultaneoi^,  that  in  Sweden,  too,  the 
stren^  of  Charles'  position  was  declinmg.  mthout  hesitation,  he  now 
raisea  the  banner  of  the  union,  and  prepared  to  reinstate  the  old  Scandinavian 
federation,  after  the  fashion  of  his  predecessors,  at  tl^  point  of  the  swonL 

The  war  now  kindled  between  the  two  monarchs  lasted,  with  slight  inter- 
ruptions, until  the  vear  1457.  Charles  was  at  first  stubbornly  resolved  aninst 
yielding,  though  the  ground  resounded  more  and  more  hollow  beneath  his 
leet  and  treachery  andaisloyalty  surrounded  him.  At  last  he  gave  way.  The 
hatred  with  which  he  was  pursued  by  the  archbishop  Qzenstiema  and  the 
clergy  sapped  the  last  of  his  strength.  He  forsook  Ids  kingdom,  and  fled  at 
night,  on  the  24th  of  February.  A  ship  laden  with  sold  and  silver  took  him 
to  Dantzic,  where  his  safety  was  guaranteed,  and  muBte  he  remained  seven 
years.  Four  months  after  Charles'  departure,  CSiristian  reomved  the  tojbI 
crown  in  the  cathedral  at  Upsala.  The  three  kingdoms  were  thus  once  more 
united. 

It  was  then  exactly  sixty  years  since  the  foundation  of  the  Kalmar  Union. 
In  June,  1397,  Eric,  the  first  king  of  tti^  union,  was  crowned;  in  June.  1467, 
the  coronation  feast  of  Christian  was  celebrated.  What  changes  had  there 
not  been  throughout  Europe  withm  this  periodi  What  disastrous  wan  the 
hist  of  power  in  Ifar^aret's  successor  had  forced  on  every  country  between 
Flnnuuken  and  the  Eiderl  They  were  all  fought  for  the  rake  of  tiiat  scheme 
of  union  which  sprang  from  the  heroic  mind  of  the  young  queen,  but  which, 
manipulated  by  ner  with  wise  deUberation,  clum^^  ito  character  i^ter  the 
time  when  her  foster  son  Eric  seiased  upon  it  with  his  undisciplined  seal,  and 
continued  to  change,  until  finallv  there  was  Uttle  left  of  it  but  its  mere  outer 
husk.  Th6  deeper  feelings  which  should  have  desired  coherence  for  reasons 
of  state  policy  never  awoke  in  the  minds  of  tiie  generality  of  the  Scandinavian 
peoples;  instead  of  the  anticipated  union,  that  unquiet  party  spirit  ensued, 
which  through  ite  resultant — the  constant  change  of  uiose  in  power — as 
well  as  through  the  ebb  and  flow  of  public  opinion,  would  have  inoculated 
with  poison  the  character  of  any  nation,  no  matter  how  sound  or  healthy  by 
nature. 

These  Scandinavian  convulsions  had  scarcely  exercised  any  influence  over 
the  neighbouring  countries.  The  relations  of  England  to  Norway  were  of  a 
purely  commercial  order,  exclusive  of  political  interests.  At  Novgorod,  the 
old  border  quarrels  still  continued,  which  now  and  again  gave  an  incentive 
to  the  Swedes  for  invading  Russian  territory  —  without  any  definite  result, 
however.  Finally,  the  Teutonic  order  had  since  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century  been  too  busy  with  its  own  affairs  to  be  able  to  take  more  than  a 
very  slight  part  in  those  of  the  far  North.« 

The  capitulation  which  Christian  I  had  signed  on  his  election  may  afford 
us  some  idea  of  the  limite  within  which,  by  the  constitution,  the  roval  author- 
ity was  confined.  Christian  recognised  the  crown  to  be  purely  elective. 
Unless  he  had  direct  issue,  none  of  his  heirs  could  lay  claim  to  any  portion  of 
his  property,  personal  or  real.  He  engaged  never  to  call  any  foreign  prince 
into  Denmark,  and  never  to  pension  one,  without  the  express  consent  of  the 
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rigsraady  or  council  of  the  kingdom.  Without  that  consent  he  was  not  to 
undertake  any  war,  or  make  peace,  or  impose  any  tax,  or  confer  the  govern- 
ment of  any  fortress:  nay,  by  the  advice  of  that  body  he  was  to  regulate  his 
court.  Other  regulations  of  the  same  nature  would  have  converted  the  gov- 
ernment into  what  it  was  meant  to  be — a  pure  aristocracy,  or  rather 
oligarchy — had  such  compacts  been  of  much  avail.  But  they  were  always 
violated  by  the  crown,  for  the  plain  reason  that  they  were  inconsistent  with 
the  existence  of  an  executive. 

The  power  thus  arrogated  by  the  rigsraad,  of  electing  a  sovereign  without 
the  consent  of  the  nobles,  prelates,  and  people  —  that  is,  without  the  inter- 
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vention  of  a  diet — is  not  the  least  striking  illustration  of  the  progress  made 
towards  an  oligarchy  in  Denmark.  If  there  was  one  custom  more  ancient 
and  more  obligatory  than  another,  it  was  this,  that  without  the  concurrence 
of  deputies  from  all  the  orders  of  the  state — the  church,  the  nobles,  the 
rural  gentry,  and  even  the  peasantrv  (the  municipal  corporations  were  of 
more  recent  admission)  —  there  coula  be  no  election.  This  custom,  indeed, 
had  existed  in  full  vigour  down  to  the  union  of  Kalmar.  As  a  whole  multitude 
could  not  leave  the  country,  necessity  demanded  that  the  suffrage  should  be 
confided  to  a  few  deputies  (never  exceeding  thirty),  who  were  to  meet  other 
deputies  from  Sweden  and  Norway  at  Halmstad,  or  some  other  place,  where 
all  might  conveniently  assemble.  The  trust  was  soon  claimed  as  a  right;  the 
precedent  was  appealed  to  when  there  was  no  concurrence  of  other  states; 
and,  unfortunately  for  the  liberties  of  the  people,  the  claim  was  not  resisted 
when  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  the  trust  no  longer  existed.  Thus, 
when  Eric  of  Pomerania  fled  to  the  isle  of  Gotland,  the  rigsraad  assumed  the 
right  of  offering  the  crown  to  Christopher  of  Bavaria;  nor  do  we  read  that 
the  assimiption  was  condemned  by  the  rest  of  the  nation.  On  the  present 
occasion,  when  that  assimiption  was  so  much  more  glaring,  there  was  still  the 
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same  silence.  In  subsequent  elections,  down  to  the  reign  of  Frederick  m 
— after  the  union  had  ceSused  to  exist,  and  both  Sweden  and  Denmark  elected, 
as  before,  three  separate  rulers — the  four  orders  of  the  state,  indeed,  were 
present  by  their  deputies,  but  they  were  present  as  spectators  merely;  the 
rigsraad  performed  the  real  business  of  the  election.  A  similar  innovation 
had  been  introduced  into  all  the  countries,  except  Poland,  where  popidar 
suffrage  once  existed.  Thus,  the  great  dignitaries  of  Germany — the  seven 
or  eight  hereditary  officers  of  the  imperial  household — had  usurped  the  right 
of  the  nobles  and  freemen.  Thus,  also,  in  Spain,  the  immediate  descendants 
of  Pelayo,  originally  chosen  by  all  the  assembled  warriors,  were  soon  chosen 
by  a  few.  In  Denmark,  the  multitude  present  at  an  election  had,  perhaps, 
for  ages,  or  at  least  prior  to  the  reign  of  Christopher  the  Bavarian,  done  little 
more  than  approve  the  choice  made  by  the  leaaing  nobles. 

In  1457  the  three  northern  crowns  were  again  on  the  same  brow;  but  the 
wearer  soon  found  one  of  them  too  heavy  for  his  ease.  Christian  V  made 
the  most  ample  concessions  to  the  Swedish  clergy.  In  return,  they  were  the 
chief  means  of  instituting  a  process  against  Charles,  whose  possessions,  on 
his  non-api)earance  to  the  citation,  were  forfeited  to  the  actual  monarch. 
By  revokmg  some  of  the  grants  which  Charles  had  made  to  his  creatures. 
Christian  suddenly  found  himself  in  possession  of  ample  revenues.  The  exiled 
prince  endeavoured  by  alliances  to  open  a  way  for  his  return;  but  the  victor, 
too,  could  make  allies,  even  in  the  regions  where  Charles  had  sought  refuge 
— among  the  Livonian  and  Teutonic  knights.  It  was  not  from  forei^  aid, 
but  from  the  acts  of  Christian  himself,  ancL  above  all,  from  the  natural  incon- 
stancy of  the  Swedes,  that  the  exile  could  hope  for  a  change.  Different  cir- 
cumstances tended  to  embroil  the  reigning  king  with  the  church.  In  the  first 
place,  he  had  a  long  and  angry  dispute  with  the  pope  respecting  the  presenta- 
tion to  the  see  of  Trondhjem.  The  chapter,  under  his  influence,  elected  one 
churchman;  the  pope  nominated  another;  and,  thou^  the  dispute  was  car- 
ried on  for  many  years,  the  holy  see  triumphed.  Next,  Christian  did  not 
show  to  the  papal  legate,  who  was  sent  into  the  north  to  raise  money  by  the 
sale  of  indulgences,  the  respect  due  to  so  confidential  a  messenger  of  the  pon- 
tiff; on  the  contrary,  he  insisted  on  participating  in  the  profits  of  the  traflSc, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  attained  his  object.  Again,  he  laid  forcible  hands  on 
some  money  held  by  the  Dominicans  of  Stockholm,  on  the  pretext  that  it 
JDelonged  to  the  fugitive  Charles.  Next,  on  very  slight  suspicion,  he  put  some 
innocent  men  to  the  torture,  on  the  charge  of  corresponding  with  the  exile. 
He  imposed  taxes,  apparently  without  the  sanction  of  a  diet;  but  had  he 
obtained  its  sanction  a  hundred  times,  the  collection  would  not  have  rendered 
him  the  less  unpopular.  Even  the  excellent  poUce  regulations  which  he  pub- 
lished gave  offence,  and  properly  so,  since  they  issued  not  from  Stockholm,  or 
any  Swedish  city  where  a  diet  was  held,  but  from  Copenhagen.  But  what  most 
operated  to  his  disadvantage,  was  his  disputes  with  the  very  man  who  had 
raised  him  to  the  throne  —  the  archbishop  of  Upsala.  He  went  so  far  as  to 
commit  that  princely  churchman  to  a  prison  in  Copenhagen.  The  clergy 
took  fire  at  what  they  termed  a  bold  invasion  of  their  rights,  and  the  pope 
menaced  him  with  excommunication  if  he  did  not  liberate  his  prisoner.  He 
persisted,  however,  and  with  as  much  injustice  as  impolicy,  reiused  to  take 
sureties  for  the  appearance  of  the  prelate  to  answer  any  charge  that  might  be 
urged  against  him. 

Seeing  that  nothing  was  to  be  obtained  from  the  justice  of  Christian. 
Ketil  Carlsson,  bishop  of  Linkoping  and  nephew  of  the  primate,  published 
a  manifesto  in  which  he  denouncea  the  conauct  of  the  king,  who,  as  he  had 
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little  diflSculty  m  proving,  had  m  some  respects  broken  his  compact  with  the 
Swedes.  The  bishop,  therefore,  released  tnem  from  their  oath  of  alliance, 
and  still  further  imitated  his  uncle's  example  by  a  recourse  to  arms.  On  the 
outset  he  was  defeated  and  compelled  to  nee  into  the  wilds  of  Dalecarlia;  but 
beinK  pursued  thither  by  the  royal  troops,  his  knowledge  of  the  locaiities 
enablea  him  to  triumph  in  his  turn,  to  follow  the  king  to  Stockhohn,  and 
besiege  him  there.  As  the  sea  was  open,  Christian,  leaving  a  garrison  in  the 
citadel,  returned  to  Copenhagen.  By  the  victorious,  or,  as  they  called  them- 
selves, the  national  partv,  Charles  luiutsson  was  reciedled  and  restored  to  the 
throne,  while  the  Danish  garrison  was  so  vigorously  pressed  as  to  be  com- 
pelled to  surrender. 

THE  LAST  CONFLICTS  OP  CHRISTL^n's  REIGN 

It  was  now  that  Christian  perceived  the  error  which  he  had  committed, 
in  quarrelling  with  the  only  man  who  could  maintain  him  on  the  throne. 


FUTUBNTH  CbNTUBT  ABGHSBS 


From  this  moment  he  determined  to  smother  his  resentments,  and  to  act 
with  policy.  He  therefore  sought  a  reconciliation  with  his  prisoner,  tiie 
archbishop  of  Upsala,  who,  as  the  price  of  liberty,  readily  entered  into 
his  views,  and  preserved  no  angry  feeling  for  the  indignities  which  he  had 
sustained.  Retiring  to  Sweden,  he  declared  openly  against  Charles,  whom 
he  charged  with  all  the  troubles  of  the  country.  Fortunately  for  his  views, 
his  nephew  Ketil  had  already  quarreled  with  the  restored  monarch,  and  was 
anxious  to  send  him  a  second  time  into  exile.  The  union  of  temporal  with 
spiritual  arms  soon  effected  the  object.  Charles,  frequently  defeated,  was 
compelled  to  renounce  the  Swedish  crown;  but  in  one  respect  he  was  more 
fortunate  than  on  the  former  occasion  —  he  received  for  his  support  the  gov- 
ernment of  Finland,  with  the  castle  of  Rosenberg  for  a  residence. 

The  primate  now  became  the  real  sovereign  of  the  country,  and  he  ruled 
it  with  a  vigour  that  no  king  had  attempted.    This  vigour  was  hatful  to  the 
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nobles,  who  oould  not  bear  a  master:  they  be^  to  murmur;  but  none  was 
bold  enough  to  assail  the  formidable  churchman,  until  mis  Boscm  Stura,  one 
of  the  leacfing  magnates,  ventured  to  arraign  the  conduct  of  the  administrator. 
To  escape  the  vengeance  which  he  had  provoked,  he  withdrew  to  ^bcng,  of 
which  his  friend  Eric  Axelsson,  a  memoer  of  the  great  family  <rf  Tott,  was 
^vemor.  There  the  two  conc^ted  the  means  of  humbling  the  man  to  whom 
CSuristian  had  entirely  abandoned  the  exercise  of  power.  In  the  next  diet» 
held  at  Vadstena  (1466),  the  adherents  of  both  talked  so  freely  that  the  pri- 
mate, in  alarm,  sought  the  aid  of  Qiristian.  who  had  quietly  watched  ^ 
progress  of  events,  in  the  hope  of  benefiting  by  the  distraction  of  the  hostile 
parties.  Deputies  from  the  oiet  met  those  of  tne  Danish  kmg,  and,  as  bef (»e, 
a  resolution  was  taken  to  maintAm  inviolate ''  the  ancient  and  precious  unicm 
of  Eahnar."  No  effort,  however,  was  made  to  recall  CSiristian,  throu^  the 
opposition  of  another  member  of  the  Tott  family,  Ivar  Axelsson,  who,  hav- 
ing quarreled  with  him,  married  a  daughter  of  the  exiled  Charies,  and  threw 
alTthe  weight  of  his  party  into  the  national  scale.  Itsgreat  bnds,  the  Stures 
and  the  Axelssons,  declared  that  they  would  not  hear  <h  a  Danish  ccmnectioii; 
that  they  would  obqr  only  diaries,  or  some  administrator  elected  1^  the 
voice  of  the  diet  Through  their  opposition,  the  primate  was  compdled  to 
resign  that  (Ugnity  to  Eric  Axelsson.  From  this  moment  his  mfluence  was 
at  an  end.  He  proceeded,  indeed,  to  Copenhagen,  and  obtained  troops;  but 
his  operations  proving  disastrous,  he  retired  to  the  isle  of  Oland,  wnere  he 
shortly  afterwards  terminated  his  restless  life.  With  him  dknuppeared  for  a 
time  (in  such  a  country  nothing  could  be  permanent)  the  influence  of  the 
Danish  party.  Charles  was  invited  by  AxelsBon  to  reasoend  the  throne;  and 
the  invitation  was  eagerly  accepted  by  the  sexamoarian,  who  proceeded,  with 
all  the  ardour  of  former  years,  to  reconstruct  tne  edifice  of  power  whidi  the 
breath  of  a  moment  might  overtimi. 

That  Charles  shoula  long  remain  without  rebellious  subjects,  was  not  to 
be  expected.  Eric  Nilsson,  of  the  family  of  Qxenstiana,  and  Enc  Oarisscm, 
of  the  family  of  Vasa,  refused  to  acknowledge  hun,  and  joined  the  prdates 
who  were  fnendly  to  the  Danish  connection.  After  some  fruitlesB  attempts 
at  negotiation,  both  parties  took  the  field.  For  some  time  the  arms  of  Qiarles 
were  unfortunate,  and  no  doubt  was  entertained  that  his  rival  would  reascend 
the  throne;  but  in  the  chiefs  of  the  Sture  family  he  had  generals  so  able,  and 
resources  so  ample,  that  the  fortune  of  the  war  was  changed.  The  Danish 
troops  were  so  signally  defeated  that  any  open  attempt  to  seize  the  sover- 
eignty would  have  been  treated  as  wild.  Kecourse  was  therefore  had  to  nego- 
tiations; but  it  failed,  through  the  influence  of  the  Stures,  who,  perceivmg 
how  necessary  they  were  to  the  reigning  king,  exercised  a  larger  decree  61 
power  than  himself.  The  death  of  Cnarles,  in  1470,  did  not  diminish  it  In 
his  last  will,  he  left  to  Sten  Sture  the  high  post  of  administrator.  The  choice 
of  course,  required  confirmation  by  the  diet;  and  some  nobles,  among  whom 
was  Eric  Carlsson,  endeavoured  to  prevent  it.  But,  though  he  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of  Danish  troops  and  of  as  many 
natives  as  were  favourable  to  the  union,  he  could  effect  nothing  against  the 
Stures,  aided  as  they  were  by  the  Axelssons  and  by  the  new  archbishop  of 
Upsala.  Both  Ivar  and  Eric  Axelsson  had  recentiy  married  into  the  family 
of  the  deceased  king  —  the  one  a  daughter,  the  other  a  sister — and  tms 
alliance,  coupled  with  the  lucrative  dignities  which  it  brought  them,  will 
explam  their  adherence  to  the  national  purty.  Eric  Carlsson  was  defeated. 
Equally  fruitiess  were  the  efforts  of  Christian  to  attidn  by  negotiation  what 
couki  not  be  attained  by  arms.    In  great  wrath,  he  again  betook  himself  to 
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the  counts  had  forfeited  all  right  to  the  duchy.  In  this  decision  they  would 
not  acquiesce;  but  the  truce  which  followed  enabled  him  to  visit  Jerusalem, 
b^  way  of  penance  for  the  massacre  which  he  had  perpetrated  in  Femem.  On 
his  return,  he  found  Schleswig  and  Gottorpch  and  the  other  fortresses  still  in 
the  power  of  the  counts.  The  imperial  sentence,  therefore,  had  been  of  no 
service;  and  for  any  tangible  advantage,  he  must  trust  only  to  his  own 
resources.  With  another  large  army,  the  equipment  of  which  occasioned  no 
little  murmuring  in  all  his  kingdoms,  especially  in  Sweden,  he  invested 
Schleswig  and  Gottorpch.  But  lul  his  enterprises  were  destined  to  be  unfor- 
tunate. 

Scarcely  had  he  opened  his  trenches,  when  he  received  from  the  Han- 
seatic  League  a  declaration  of  war,  in  terms  so  absolute  as  to  evince  both 
their  self-confidence  and  their  contempt  for  his  power.  The  blow,  though  it 
could  scarcely  have  been  unexpected,  stunned  him  so  much  that  he  precini- 
tately  left  the  field.  He  foresaw  that  his  own  dominions  would  soon  oe 
invaded.  That  very  year,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  Femem  retaken; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  his  enemies  failed  against  Flensburg,  and  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  defeat  them  at  sea,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Sound.  Still 
they  were  not  discouraged;  they  had  evidentlv  resolved  on  the  reduction  of 
Copenhagen  —  the  possession  of  which  enabled  Eric  to  levy  a  tax  on  every 
vessel  that  passed  through  the  Sound.  That  tax  they  felt  to  be  obnoxious: 
it  might  be  mcreased  ad  libitum  or  their  vessels  might  even  be  excluded  alto- 
gether from  their  lucrative  traffic  in  Norway. 

In  1428,  Copenhagen  was  agam  invested  by  a  powerful  armament,  which 
the  league  placed  under  the  command  of  Count  Gerhard  of  Holstein;  and  it 
would  have  fallen,  but  for  the  heroism  of  the  queen  Philippa,  a  daughter  of 
Henry  IV  of  England.  She  threw  herself  into  it,  and  by  her  exhortations,  no 
less  than  by  her  example,  inspired  the  garrison  with  so  much  zeal  that  the 
assailants  were  at  length  compelled  to  retire.  Elated  by  this  success,  while 
her  husband  was  raising  new  supplies  in  Sweden,  she  determined  to  carry  the 
war  into  the  dominions  of  her  enemies;  and,  with  a  fleet  of  seventy-five  sail, 
she  invested  Stralsund.  But  on  this  occasion  fortune  was  not  propitious: 
her  squadron  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  a  long-contested  action.  In 
Eric's  estimation,  this  disaster  more  than  counterbalanced  her  successful 
defence  of  Copenhagen;  and,  without  reflecting  on  his  own  martial  reverses, 
which  had  been  greater  and  more  numerous  than  had  befallen  any  general  of 
his  age,  he  yielded  to  his  anger  so  far  as  to  strike  her.  This  brutality  was  not 
to  be  borne;  and  the  high-spirited  queen  retired  to  Vadstena  Convent,  where 
she  soon  after  ended  her  days.  Her  fate  commanded  the  pity  of  the  North- 
men, who  had  reason  to  esteem  her  for  her  many  virtues,  especially  for  the 
success  with  which  she  had  so  frequently  inclined  her  cruel  and  capricious 
husband  to  mercy. 

After  her  death,  new  disasters  awiuted  Eric.  In  1430,  one  of  his  vessels, 
laden  with  specie,  was  captured;  the  following  year,  Flensburg  capitulated  to 
the  count  of  Holstein;  and  in  1435,  he  was  glad  to  make  peace  with  both 
those  nobles  and  the  cities  of  the  League,  on  such  conditions  as  they  pleased 
to  dictate  to  him.  During  twenty-six  jrears  of  war,  he  had  gained  nothing; 
on  the  contrary,  he  had  lost  several  of  his  fortresses;  and  though  these  were 
restored,  who  was  to  repay  him  and  his  people  for  the  losses  wmch  had  been 
inflicted  on  their  commerce  —  for  the  perpetual  ravaging  of  their  coasts — 
for  the  heavy  ransom  which  had  been  paid  for  so  many  captives — for  the 
waste  of  the  national  resources — for  the  dishonour  of  the  Scandinavian 
arms? 
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THE  UNION  18  SHAKEN  ;  ERIC  BESIGNB  HIS  CROWN 

Internally,  the  administration  of  this  monarch  was  no  less  disastroos. 
Three  or  four  jrears  before  the  peace  of  Vordinffborg,  many  of  his  people 
murmured  at  his  oppressive  levies  of  money  ana  troops — uie  more  so,  as 
they  were  levied  only  for  dishonour.  On  every  occasion,  the  Swedes,  whoos 
detestation  of  everything  Danish  was  not  less  than  it  is  at  presmt,  distin- 
guished themselves  by  the  loudness  of  their  tone.  In  addition,  they  oomr 
plained  that  the  most  lucrative  and  the  most  honounJble  posts  were  ^ven  to 
the  Danes,  while  themselves  were  overlooked;  that  these  eivHL  functionaries 
were  universally  rapacious;  and  that  the  national  commerce  was  nuned  1^ 
the  wanton  measures  of  their  king,  whose  wars  had  not  even  the  pretest  <n 
Swedish  Rood  for  their  object.<< 

On  Midsummer  Day  of  1433,  the  peasants  of  the  Dalecariian  vaUeys, 
formerly  the  Swedish  ux)n  countey,  rose  under  the  leadership  of  a  nuiier, 
Engelbrecht  Ekigelbrechtsson  agamst  the  tyrannous  rule  of  ti:^  Danish 
governor.  The  complunts  of  the  Swedes  against  the  harshness  of  the  for- 
eign governors  sent  by  Emz  ESric  mto  thdr  county,  were  of  long  stuuling. 
The  whole  nation  had  found  heavy  the  price  it  paid  for  the  union  with  the 
Danish  Empire;  for  the  extortions  of  monejr  and  sokliery  whkh  Eric  con* 
sidered  necessary  to  his  campaign  against  Holstein  seemed  endless. 

Indignant  at  this  oppression,  the  Dalecarlians  had  already  in  1432  made 
complaints  through  Engelbrechtsson  to  their  king,  but  tiieir  positimi  had  not 
improved.  The  following  year  the  insurrection  broke  out  Anned  with  sted 
bows  and  pikes,  the  Dalecarlians  marched  through  the  nei^bouring  ooim- 
try  to  storm  the  casties  and  drive  away  the  kinrs  bailifib.  Soon  the  entiie 
provinces  of  Upland,  Vermland,  and  Sodermanlaiid  were  in  revolt  The 
Swedish  council  still  tried,  from  dread  of  the  terrors  of  anarchy,  to  siqpport 
Eric;  but  the  nation  was  no  longer  to  be  controlled.  On  August  16tii,  1434» 
a  letter  of  defiance  was  despatched  from  Vadstena  to  the  Danish  k±ig.  At 
the  b^inning  of  the  following  vear^  a  council,  called  at  ArlxMa,  declared 
Engelbrecht  Engelbrechtsson  aoministrator  of  the  country.  Norway  and 
the  Hanse  Towns  received  pressing  invitations  to  make  common  cause  with 
Sweden  against  Denmark.  Eric's  position  was  for  the  moment  very  ^ve. 
But  his  good  fortune  did  not  yet  desert  Imn.  In  order  to  throw  a  sop,  m  the 
first  place,  to  the  Hanse  Towns,  which  in  fact  had  ahready  threatened  to  side 
with  Sweden,  he  hastily  concluded  the  peace  of  VordingTOrg.  Then  he  went 
to  Stockholm,  knowing  well  that  he  could  still  count  upon  the  adherence  of 
a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  Swedish  nobles  in  the  council,  who  would 
decline  to  recognise  the  new  order  of  things  and  the  governorship  of  Engel- 
brechtsson. In  October,  1435,  Eric  and  the  council  were  abeady  in  negotia- 
tion, with  the  r^ult  that  the  union  between  Denmark  and  Sweden  was 
re-established,  and  the  king  reinstated,  with  few  limitations,  in  his  former 
position.  Engelbrechtsson  was  now  quickly  discredited:  he  was  believed  to 
have  been  bought  ofif  b^  the  concession  of  the  fief  of  Orebro.  The  oflSce  of 
ro^al  administrator,  which  had  combined  in  one  person  the  chief  civil  and 
military  power,  was  abro^ted,  and  by  unanimous  decision  of  king  and  coun- 
cil, the  onices  of  a  high  bailiff  and  a  marshal  substituted.  The  first  was  given 
to  an  old  friend  of  IQng  Eric,  Christer  Nilsson  Vasa.  But  for  commander  of 
both  the  sea  and  land  forces  they  chose  Charles  Knutason  Bond6,  at  that 
time  twenty-seven  years  of  age — a  scion  of  one  of  the  richest  aristocratic 
Swedish  families,  with  a  temperament  so  imbued  with  the  ardent  enthusiasm 
of  youth,  and  so  fired  with  personal  ambition,  that  from  that  mommit  he 
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knew  no  rest  until  time  and  his  own  exertions  had  raised  him  to  the  topmost 
pinnacle  of  power. 

The  kmg  had  left  Stockhohn  in  November,  to  return  to  Denmark.  Dur- 
bg  the  voyage,  he  was  often  forced  bv  autumn  storms  and  bad  weather  to 
land  on  the  Swedish  coast,  and  had  then  (juietly  permitted  the  crew  of  his 
«hip  to  behave  as,  m  war-time,  during  an  mvasion  —  to  take  by  force  from 
the  inhabitants  cattle  for  food,  and  other  means  of  subsistence.   This  created 

a  universal  feeUng  of  bitterness.  B^des  this, 
the  king  had  appomted  Danish  bailiffs  in  Stock- 
hohn, Ealmar,  and  Nykoping,  which  caused  the 
old  complaints  to  resound  through  the  land. 
Suddenly  the  popular  excitement,  which  had 
been  temporarily  allayed,  turned  the  scales  and 
once  more  allegiance  to  the  king  was  renounced. 
In  Stockhohn,  thirty  members  of  the  council 
met  to  choose  an  administrator  for  the  kingdom, 
and  this  time  Charles  Knutsson  was  elected  to 
the  post,  by  a  majority  of  twenty-five  votes  to 
five.  Thus  young  Bond^  found  nimself  thrust 
nearer  and  nearer  the  goal  of  his  desires.  For 
a  time,  it  is  true,  he  was  obliged  to  share  the 
government  with  the  popular  favourite,  Engel- 
brecht  Engelbrechtsson,  who  had,  with  some 
foresight,  been  elected  joint  governor,  in  order 
that  his  numerous  admirers  should  have  no 
cause  for  discontent.  But  this  association,  so 
irksome  to  Charles  Knutsson,  did  not  last  lonff. 
On  the  27th  of  April,  1436,  Engelbrecht  Engel- 
brechtsson was  assassinated  by  a  Swedish  noble- 
man on  an  island  in  the  Hjellmar  Lake;  and 
the  administrator  had  now  a  free  hand. 

These  events  in  Sweden  made  the  deepest 
^^^\        ^^  impression  on  King  Eric,  ageing  as  he  now  was. 

^^W/        ^^         Too  weak  and  undecided  to  venture  upon  a 
(^^A^  ^^  serious  attempt  to  reinstate  himself,  he  gradu- 

coBTUM.  OF  SCANDINAVIAN  KiNo  ^y  Ifst  sll  hoU  OH  thc  govemmcnt  and  all  in- 
OF  THB  FiFTXBfTH  csNTUBT      tcrcst  m  it.    Fmally,  when  dangerous  outbreaks 

threatened  among  the  Danish  peasantry,  he  re- 
signed his  crowns  and  kingdoms,  and  in  1439  took  ship  for  Gotland,  never 
again  to  return  to  Denmark.  He  died  in  the  year  1459,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four,  at  Riigenwalde  in  Pomerania. 


THE  THREE  COUNTRIES  ACCEPT  CHRISTOPHER   (1442  A.D.) 

Eric  died  childless,  and  immediately  upon  his  deposition  the  Danish  coun- 
cil met  to  choose  a  new  prince.  It  was  decided  that  Duke  Christopher  of 
Bavaria,  a  nephew  of  Eric,  should  be  offered  the  government.  Before  the 
king's  deposition,  in  1439,  Christopher  had  gone  to  Liibeck,  in  compliance 
with  an  invitation  from  the  Danish  council,  which  met  there.  Here  the 
immediate  future  of  Denmark  had  been  discussed.  King  Eric's  rule  was 
declared  detrimental  to  the  kingdom.  Christopher,  in  the  first  place  elected 
to  the  post  of  administrator,  or  manager,  only  received  in  the  following  year 
the  royal  Danish  crown. 
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Scarcely  had  the  new  king  planted  his  foot  finnly  in  Denmarik  before  he 
began  to  covet  the  land  on  the  farther  aide  of  the  »(>und,  where  Maraaret's 
woric,  the  Eahnar  Union — although  much  shaken,  particdarly  in  Swei^,  by 
the  events  of  the  last  years — could  with  pronq[>t  asnstance  still  be  main- 
tained. At  Jonkoping  there  had  been,  in  1439,  a  gathering  of  the  Danidi 
and  Swedish  delegates  of  the  church,  to  assure  Christopher  of  their  alleg^anoe 
and  devotion  to  the  Union.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  influence  of 
the  bishops  and  other  church  dignitaries  was  decisive  in  this  matter,  and 
their  efforts  resulted  in  Charles  jknutsson's  being  persuaded  to  resign  his 
office.  It  majr  well  be  that  CSiaries  had  for  a  time  cherished  a  vague  hope  of 
wearing  the  kin^y  crown  himself.  By  the  prophecy  of  a  holy  nun,  whooe 
words  were  earned  from  mouth  to  mouth  among  the  people,  he  was  desig- 
nated as  the  future  king.  In  the  church  at  Vadstena  a  young  child  dedared 
it  saw  a  shining  crown  suspended  over  diaries'  head.  But  a  feeling  of  recti- 
tude seems  to  have  restrained  him  from  stretching  out  his  hand  towaids  t^ 
dignity,  since  the  will  of  the  church  outweighed  we  wishes  of  the  laity.  Ao- 
cordinglv,  after  Finland  had  been  assured  to  him  for  his  Ufetiooie,  and  the 
island  of  Oland  mortgaged  to  him,  he  resigned  his  office  of  administrator,  and 
so  left  the  way  to  the  Swedish  throne  clear  for  the  Danish  king.  On  Oetobor 
4th,  1440,  the  council  elected  Christopher  king,  diaries  Enutason  remained 
for  a  while  longer  in  Sweden,  and  then  betook  himself  to  Finland.  Bb  went, 
to  be  sure,  but  not  forever.  In  Norway,  where  ESrfe's  following  was  still  very 
considerable,  the  difficulties  were  serious,  and  under  better  laadership  it  mi^t 
well  have  become  formidable.  The  penduluni,  neverthdess,  graduaUv  swung 
round  in  that  countrv  too;  and  in  1442  Christopher  was  prodaimed  long  ot 
Norway,  at  Opslo  (Christiania). 

After  nearly  fifty  years  of  war  and  tumult  the  longed-for  peaoe  appeared 
likely  once  more  to  descend  upon  the  northern  seas.  In  the  S(um(unavian 
kingdom,  calm  and  outward  security  reifpied  everywhere.  Charies  ^utsscm 
lived  far  from  the  Swedish  capital,  in  his  self-elected  and  distinguiahed  ban- 
ishment at  Viborg  in  Finland;  and  an  insurrection  which  lm>ke  out  among 
the  peasantry  in  Zealand  and  Jutland,  about  1444,  was  quickly  suppressecL 

Norway  remained  loyal  to  its  king;  and  Christopher,  proud  of  tne  title, 
had  ever  since  1442  signed  himself  Kmg  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway, 
and  Lord  of  Gotland  and  Wendland.  The  sea-robberies  of  the  Victualling 
Brothers  had  been  put  down  in  1434,  by  the  exertions  of  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
and  Liibeck.  The  leaders  of  the  antagonistic  robber-bands  were  either  put 
to  flieht  or  securely  imprisoned.    On  Uie  Swedish  coast,  feeble  attempts  at 

Elunder  by  a  few  pirates  were  occasionally  heard  of.  These  pirates  were  sent 
y  King  Eric  from  his  rocky  castle  of  Visby  on  Gotland,  to  supplement  his 
means  of  livelihood :  to  do  lasting  harm'was  no  longer  in  hia  power.  Industry 
and  commerce  received  a  new  impetus,  and  fleets  of  merchant  ships  once  more 
sailed  peacefullly  back  and  fortn  on  their  accustomed  voyages  on  the  high 
seas. 

SWEDEN  AND  DENMARK  SEPARATE  UNDER  CHRISTOPHER'S  SUCCESSOR, 

CHARLES  KNUT8S0N 

This  calm  however  was  not  of  long  duration.  There  were  constantly 
marvellous  reports  of  a  great  conspiracy  of  princes  against  the  head  of  the 
Hanseatic  federation,  and  of  plans,  which  King  Christopher  was  maturing  in 
secret,  against  Liibeck  and  the  other  seaport  towns,  with  a  view  to  their  ruin. 
It  is  certain  that  after  the  year  1441  Uiere  was  a  marked  difference  in  the 
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kin^8  behaviour  to  the  Hansa.  Whereas  formerly  he  made  use  of  its  help 
agamst  the  Dutch,  he  now  ranged  himself  suddenly  on  the  side  of  the  latter, 
gave  them  the  most  important  privileges  in  trade,  and  in  every  way  treated 
them  with  unmistakeable  partiality.  All  this  was  merely  to  put  an  end  to 
the  renewed  influence,  threatening  to  become  more  powerful  thian  ever,  which 
the  Hansa  exercised  throughout  the  Scandmavian  kmgdom.  As  these  means 
were  not  successful.  King  Christopher  hit  upon  another  policy.  An  attack 
upon  Liibeck  was  prepared;  the  requisite  funds  had  alr^y  been  collected 
in  secret,  and  several  Bavarian  and  other  princes  had  been  won  over  to  the 
plan,  which  was  to  be  carried  out  in  1448.  But  at  the  commencement  of  tbaa 
year,  Christopher  died  suddenly.  "  His  death,"  wrote  the  Liibeck  chronicler, 
''defeated  the  wicked  project  of  humiliating  and  destroying  the  Hanse 
Towns." 

But  other  consequences  linked  themselves  to  Christopher's  death.  The 
continuance  of  the  Scandinavian  union  was  now  again  in  question,  and  once 
more  dark  clouds  gathered  from  all  sides  over  the  northern  neavens.  Scarcely 
four  months  had  elapsed  since  Christopher's  death,  when  Charles  Knutason 
re-appeared  m  Stockholmu  He  considered  that  the  moment  had  arrived  when 
the  royal  crown  must  fall  to  his  share;  and  he  was  not  mistaken.  A  council 
hurriedly  siunmoned,  elected  him  to  the  throne  by  an  overpowering  majority; 
and  he  was  crowned  in  June  of  the  same  year,  the  separation  of  Sweden  from 
Denmark  being  announced  at  the  same  tmie. 

Meanwhile,  Christopher  having  left  no  heirs,  a  German  prince  was  once 
more  called  to  the  Danish  throne  —  Count  Christian  of  Oldenburg,  a  nephew 
of  Duke  Adolf  of  Holstem.  On  the  28th  of  September,  1448,  he  was  formally 
acknowledged,  and  thus  the  foundation  of  the  royal  house  still  reigning  in 
Denmark  was  laid.^ 

UNDER  CHRISTIAN  THE  THREE  KINGDOMS  ARE  AGAIN  XTNITED 

The  question  was  now  only  whether  Norway  would  henceforward  be  sub- 
ject to  one  of  the  two  kingdoms,  or  whether  it  would  choose  a  soverei^  for 
itself.  For  the  last  contingencv,  a  by  no  means  inconsiderable  party  m  the 
north  had  aheady  declared  itseu,  at  the  same  time  alluding  in  unmistakeable 
fashion  to  the  deposed  king  Eric,  whom  it  might  possibly  be  deshrable  to 
receive  again  as  kmg.  Meantime,  another  opinion  quickly  claimed  attention, 
according  to  which  the  welfare  of  the  countj^  would  best  be  served  by  uniting 
Norway  with  Sweden  and  acknowledging  d^les  Enutsson  as  the  uege  lora 

'  Descent  of  Christian  I  of  Denmark : 
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of  both  countries.    This  view  finally  prevailed,  and  before  the  end  of  that 
year  (1449),  the  Norwegian  crown  was  entrusted  to  the  kine  of  Sweden. 

In  the  general  uncertainty  of  the  situation,  such  a  setuement  could  not 
last.  Soon  a  strong  party  sprang  up  in  Norway  for  Quistian  of  Denmark, 
which  actuallv  succeeded,  in  the  following  year,  in  declaring  Charles'  election 
null  and  void  and  handing  over  the  crown  to  Christian.  The  young  kinff 
received  the  news  with  delight;  but  a  whole  world  of  hope  must  liave  openea 
out  for  him  when  he  learned,  almost  simultaneously,  that  in  Sweden,  too,  the 
strength  of  Charles'  position  was  declining.  Without  hesitation,  he  now 
raisedf  the  banner  of  the  union,  and  prepared  to  reinstate  the  old  Scandinavian 
federation,  after  the  fashion  of  his  predecessors,  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 

The  war  now  kindled  between  the  two  monarchs  lasted,  with  slight  inter- 
ruptions, until  the  vear  1457.  Charles  was  at  first  stubbornly  resolved  against 
yielding,  though  the  ground  resounded  more  and  more  hollow  beneath  his 
feet  and  treachery  and  disloyalty  surrounded  him.  At  last  he  gave  way.  The 
hatred  with  which  he  was  pursued  by  the  archbishop  Oxenstiema  and  the 
clergy  sapped  the  last  of  his  strength.  He  forsook  his  kingdom,  and  fled  at 
night,  on  the  24th  of  February.  A  ship  laden  with  sold  and  silver  took  him 
to  Dantzic,  where  his  safety  was  guaranteed,  and  wnere  he  remained  seven 
years.  Four  months  after  Charles'  departure.  Christian  received  the  royal 
crown  in  the  cathedral  at  Upsala.  The  three  kingdoms  were  thus  once  more 
united. 

It  was  then  exactly  sixty  vears  since  the  foundation  of  the  Ealmar  Union. 
In  June,  1397,  Eric,  the  first  king  of  the  union,  was  crowned;  in  June.  1457, 
the  coronation  feast  of  Christian  was  celebrated.  What  changes  had  there 
not  been  throughout  Europe  within  this  period  I  What  disastrous  wars  tiie 
lust  of  power  in  Margaret's  successor  had  forced  on  every  country  between 
Finmarken  and  the  Eiderl  They  were  all  fought  for  the  ^e  of  tliat  sch^ne 
of  union  which  sprang  from  the  heroic  mind  of  the  yoimg  queen,  but  which, 
manipulated  by  tier  with  wise  deliberation,  changed  its  character  after  the 
time  when  her  foster  son  Eric  seized  upon  it  with  his  undisciplined  zeal,  and 
continued  to  change,  imtil  finallv  there  was  little  left  of  it  but  its  mere  outer 
husk.  The  deeper  feelings  whicn  should  have  desired  coherence  for  reasons 
of  state  policy  never  awoke  in  the  minds  of  the  generality  of  the  Scandinavian 
peoples;  instead  of  the  anticipated  imion,  that  unquiet  party  spirit  ensued, 
which  through  its  resultant  —  the  constant  change  of  tnose  in  power — as 
well  as  through  the  ebb  and  flow  of  public  opinion,  would  have  inoculated 
with  poison  the  character  of  any  nation,  no  matter  how  sound  or  healthy  by 
nature. 

These  Scandinavian  convulsions  had  scarcely  exercised  any  influence  over 
the  neighbouring  countries.  The  relations  of  England  to  Norway  were  of  a 
purely  commercial  order,  exclusive  of  poUtical  interests.  At  Novgorod,  the 
old  border  quarrels  still  continued,  which  now  and  again  gave  an  incentive 
to  the  Swedes  for  invading  Russian  territory  —  without  any  definite  result, 
however.  Finally,  the  Teutonic  order  had  since  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century  been  too  busy  with  its  own  affairs  to  be  able  to  take  more  than  a 
very  slight  part  in  those  of  the  far  North.^ 

The  capitulation  which  Christian  I  had  signed  on  his  election  may  afford 
us  some  idea  of  the  limits  within  which,  by  the  constitution,  the  roval  author- 
ity was  confined.  Christian  recognised  the  crown  to  be  purely  elective. 
Unless  he  had  direct  issue,  none  of  his  heirs  could  lay  claim  to  any  portion  of 
his  property,  personal  or  real.  He  engaged  never  to  call  any  foreign  prince 
into  Denmark,  and  never  to  pension  one,  without  the  express  consent  of  the 
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rigsraad,  or  council  of  the  kingdom.  Without  that  consent  he  was  not  to 
undertake  any  war,  or  make  peace,  or  impose  any  tax,  or  confer  the  govern- 
ment of  any  fortress:  nay,  by  the  advice  of  that  body  he  was  to  reguktte  his 
court.  Other  r^ulations  of  the  same  nature  would  have  converted  the  gov- 
ernment into  what  it  was  meant  to  be — a  pure  aristocracy,  or  rather 
oligarchy — had  such  compacts  been  of  much  avail  But  they  were  always 
violated  by  the  crown,  for  the  plain  reason  that  they  were  inconsistent  with 
the  existence  of  an  executive. 

The  power  thus  arrogated  by  the  rigsraad,  of  electing  a  sovereign  without 
the  consent  of  the  nobles,  prelates,  and  people — that  is,  without  the  inter- 
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vention  of  a  diet — is  not  the  least  striking  illustration  of  the  progress  made 
towards  an  oligarchy  in  Denmark.  If  there  was  one  custom  more  ancient 
and  more  obligatory  than  another,  it  was  this,  that  without  the  concurrence 
of  deputies  from  all  the  orders  of  the  state  —  the  church,  the  nobles,  the 
rural  gentry,  and  even  the  peasantry  (the  municipal  corporations  were  of 
more  recent  admission)  —  there  could  be  no  election.  This  custom,  indeed, 
had  existed  in  full  vigour  down  to  the  union  of  :Kalmar.  As  a  whole  multitude 
could  not  leave  the  country,  necessity  demanded  that  the  suffrage  should  be 
confided  to  a  few  deputies  (never  exceeding  thirty),  who  were  to  meet  other 
deputies  from  Sweden  and  Norway  at  Halmstad,  or  some  other  place,  where 
all  might  conveniently  assemble.  The  trust  was  soon  claimed  as  a  right;  the 
precedent  was  appealed  to  when  there  was  no  concurrence  of  other  states; 
and,  unfortunately  for  the  liberties  of  the  people,  the  claim  was  not  resisted 
when  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  the  trust  no  longer  existed.  Thus, 
when  Eric  of  Pomerania  fled  to  the  isle  of  (jotland,  the  rigsraad  assumed  the 
right  of  ofifering  the  crown  to  Christopher  of  Bavaria;  nor  do  we  read  that 
the  assumption  was  condemned  by  the  rest  of  the  nation.  On  the  present 
occasion,  when  that  assumption  was  so  much  more  glaring,  there  was  still  the 
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same  silence.  In  subsequent  elections,  down  to  the  reign  of  Frederick  m 
— after  the  union  had  ce^used  to  exist,  and  both  Sw^en  and  Denmark  elected, 
as  before,  three  separate  rulers — the  four  orders  of  the  state,  indeed,  were 
present  by  their  deputies,  but  they  were  present  as  spectators  merely;  tiie 
rigsraad  performed  the  real  business  of  the  election.  A  similar  innovation 
had  been  introduced  into  all  the  countries,  except  Poland,  where  popular 
suffrage  once  existed.  Thus,  the  great  dignitaries  of  Germany — the  seven 
or  eight  hereditary  officers  of  the  imperial  household — had  usurped  the  right 
of  the  nobles  and  freemen.  Thus,  also,  in  Spain,  the  immediate  descendants 
of  Pelayo,  originally  chosen  by  all  the  assembled  warriors,  were  soon  chosen 
by  a  few.  In  Denmark,  the  multitude  present  at  an  election  had,  perhaps, 
for  ages,  or  at  least  prior  to  the  reign  of  Christopher  the  Bavarian,  done  little 
more  than  approve  the  choice  made  by  the  leaaing  nobles. 

In  1457  the  three  northern  crowns  were  again  on  the  same  brow;  but  the 
wearer  soon  found  one  of  them  too  heavy  for  his  ease.  Christian  V  made 
the  most  ample  concessions  to  the  Swedish  clergy.  In  return,  they  were  the 
chief  means  of  instituting  a  process  against  Charles,  whose  possessions,  on 
his  non-appearance  to  the  citation,  were  forfeited  to  the  actual  monarch. 
By  revokmg  some  of  the  grants  which  Charles  had  made  to  his  creatures. 
Christian  suddenly  found  himself  in  possession  of  ample  revenues.  The  exiled 
prince  endeavoured  by  alliances  to  open  a  way  for  his  return;  but  the  victor, 
too,  could  make  allies,  even  in  the  regions  where  Charles  had  sought  refuge 
— among  the  Livonian  and  Teutonic  knights.  It  was  not  from  forei^  aid, 
but  from  the  acts  of  Christian  himself,  and,  above  all,  from  the  natural  incon- 
stancy of  the  Swedes,  that  the  exile  could  hope  for  a  change.  Different  cir- 
cumstances tended  to  embroil  the  reigning  king  with  the  church.  In  the  first 
place,  he  had  a  long  and  angry  dispute  with  the  pope  respecting  the  presenta- 
tion to  the  see  of  Trondhjem.  The  chapter,  under  his  influence,  elected  one 
churchman;  the  pope  nominated  another;  and,  thou^  the  dispute  was  car- 
ried on  for  many  years,  the  holy  see  triumphed.  Next,  Christian  did  not 
show  to  the  papal  legate,  who  was  sent  into  tne  north  to  raise  money  by  the 
sale  of  indulgences,  the  respect  due  to  so  confidential  a  messenger  of  the  pon- 
tiff; on  the  contrary,  he  insisted  on  participating  in  the  profits  of  the  traffic, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  attained  his  object.  Again,  he  laid  forcible  hands  on 
some  money  held  by  the  Dominicans  of  Stockholm,  on  the  pretext  that  it 
belonged  to  the  fugitive  Charles.  Next,  on  very  slight  suspicion,  he  put  some 
innocent  men  to  the  torture,  on  the  charge  of  corresponding  with  the  exile. 
He  imposed  taxes,  apparently  without  the  sanction  of  a  diet;  but  had  he 
obtained  its  sanction  a  hundred  times,  the  collection  would  not  have  rendered 
him  the  less  unpopular.  Even  the  excellent  police  r^ulations  which  he  pub- 
lished gave  offence,  and  properly  so,  since  they  issued  not  from  Stockholm,  or 
any  Swedish  city  where  a  diet  was  held,  but  from  Copenhagen.  But  what  most 
operated  to  his  disadvantage,  was  his  disputes  with  the  very  man  who  had 
raised  him  to  the  throne  —  the  archbishop  of  Upsala.  He  went  so  far  as  to 
commit  that  princely  churchman  to  a  prison  in  Copenhagen.  The  clergy 
took  fire  at  what  they  termed  a  bold  invasion  of  their  rights,  and  the  pope 
menaced  him  with  excommunication  if  he  did  not  liberate  his  prisoner.  He 
persisted,  however,  and  with  as  much  injustice  as  impolicy,  refused  to  take 
sureties  for  the  appearance  of  the  prelate  to  answer  any  charge  that  might  be 
urged  against  him. 

Seeing  that  nothing  was  to  be  obtained  from  the  justice  of  Christian. 
Ketil  Carlsson,  bishop  of  Linkoping  and  nephew  of  the  primate,  published 
a  manifesto  in  which  he  denounced  the  conauct  of  the  king,  who,  as  he  had 
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little  difficulty  in  proving,  had  in  some  respects  broken  his  compact  with  the 
Swedes.  The  bishop,  therefore,  released  tnem  from  their  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  still  further  imitated  his  uncle's  example  by  a  recourse  to  arms.  On  the 
outset  he  was  defeated  and  compelled  to  nee  into  the  wilds  of  Dalecarlia;  but 
being  pursued  thither  by  the  royal  troops,  his  knowledge  of  the  locaiities 
enablea  him  to  triumph  in  his  turn,  to  follow  the  king  to  Stockhohn,  and 
besiege  him  there.  As  the  sea  was  open.  Christian,  leaving  a  garrison  in  the 
citadel,  returned  to  Copenhagen.  By  the  victorious,  or,  as  they  called  them- 
selves, the  national  partv,  Charles  IQiutsson  was  recalled  and  restored  to  the 
throne,  while  the  Danisn  garrison  was  so  vigorously  pressed  as  to  be  com- 
pelled to  surrender. 

THE  LAST  CONFLICrrS  OP  CHRISTIAN'S  REIGN 

It  was  now  that  Christian  perceived  the  error  which  he  had  committed, 
in  quarrellmg  with  the  only  man  who  could  maintain  him  on  the  throne. 
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From  this  moment  he  determined  to  smother  his  resentments,  and  to  act 
with  policy.  He  therefore  sought  a  reconciliation  with  his  prisoner,  the 
archbishop  of  Upsala,  who,  as  the  price  of  liberty,  readily  entered  into 
his  views,  and  preserved  no  angry  feeling  for  the  indignities  which  he  had 
sustained.  Retiring  to  Sweden,  he  declared  openly  against  Charles,  whom 
he  charged  with  all  the  troubles  of  the  country.  Fortunately  for  his  views, 
his  nephew  Ketil  had  already  quarreled  with  the  restored  monarch,  and  was 
anxious  to  send  him  a  second  time  into  exile.  Hie  union  of  temporal  witii 
spiritual  arms  soon  efifected  the  object.  Charles,  frequently  defeated,  was 
compelled  to  renounce  the  Swedish  crown;  but  in  one  respect  he  was  more 
fortunate  than  on  the  former  occasion  —  he  received  for  his  support  the  gov- 
ernment of  Fmland,  with  the  castle  of  Rosenberg  for  a  residence. 

The  primate  now  became  the  real  sovereign  of  the  country,  and  he  ruled 
it  with  a  vigour  that  no  king  had  attempted.    This  vigour  was  hateful  to  the 
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nobles,  who  could  not  bear  a  master:  they  began  to  murmur;  but  none  was 
bold  enough  to  assail  the  formidable  churchman,  imtil  Nils  Boson  Sture,  one 
of  the  leading  magnates,  ventured  to  arraign  the  conduct  of  the  administrator. 
To  escape  the  vengeance  which  he  had  provoked,  he  withdrew  to  Viborg,  of 
which  his  friend  Eric  Axelsson,  a  member  of  the  great  family  of  Tott,  was 
governor.  There  the  two  concerted  the  means  of  humbling  the  man  to  whom 
Christian  had  entirely  abandoned  the  exercise  of  power.  In  the  next  diet, 
held  at  Vadstena  (1466),  the  adherents  of  both  talked  so  freely  that  the  pri- 
mate, in  alarm,  sought  the  aid  of  Christian,  who  had  quietly  watched  the 
progress  of  events,  in  the  hope  of  benefiting  bv  the  distraction  of  the  hostile 
parties.  Deputies  from  the  aiet  met  those  of  the  Danish  king,  and,  as  before, 
a  resolution  was  taken  to  maintain  inviolate ''  the  ancient  and  precious  imion 
of  Kahnar."  No  effort,  however,  was  made  to  recall  Christian,  through  the 
opposition  of  another  member  of  the  Tott  family,  Ivar  Axelsson,  who,  hav- 
ing quarreled  with  him,  married  a  daiighter  of  the  exiled  Charles,  and  threw 
all  the  weight  of  his  party  into  the  national  scale.  Its  great  heads,  the  Stures 
and  the  Axelssons,  declared  that  they  would  not  hear  of  a  Danish  connection; 
that  they  would  ob^  only  Charles,  or  some  administrator  elected  by  the 
voice  of  the  diet.  Through  tiieir  opposition,  the  primate  was  compelled  to 
resign  that  dignity  to  Eric  Axelsson.  From  this  moment  his  influence  was 
at  an  end.  He  proceeded,  indeed,  to  Coj^enhagen,  and  obtdned  troops;  but 
his  operations  proving  disastrous,  he  retired  to  the  isle  of  Oland,  wnere  he 
shorti}r  afterwards  terminated  his  restless  life.  \^th  him  disappeared  for  a 
time  (in  such  a  country  nothing  could  be  permanent)  the  influence  of  the 
Danish  party.  Charles  was  invited  by  Axelason  to  reasoend  the  throne;  and 
the  invitation  was  eagerly  accepted  by  tiie  sexagenarian,  who  proceeded,  with 
all  the  ardour  of  former  years,  to  reconstruct  me  edifice  of  power  which  the 
breath  of  a  moment  might  overturn. 

That  Qiarles  should  long  remain  without  rebellious  subjects,  was  not  to 
be  expected.  Eric  Nilsson,  of  the  family  of  Oxenstiema,  and  Eric  Oarlsson, 
of  the  family  of  Vasa,  refused  to  acknowledge  him,  and  joined  the  prelates 
who  were  fnendly  to  the  Danish  connection.  After  some  fruitless  attempts 
at  negotiation,  both  parties  took  the  field.  For  some  time  the  arms  of  Charles 
were  unfortunate,  and  no  doubt  was  entertained  that  his  rival  would  reascend 
the  throne;  but  in  the  chiefs  of  the  Sture  family  he  had  generals  so  able,  and 
resources  so  ample,  that  the  fortune  of  the  war  was  changed.  The  Danish 
troops  were  so  signally  defeated  that  any  open  attempt  to  seize  the  sover- 
eignty would  have  been  treated  as  wild.  Recourse  was  therefore  had  to  n^o- 
tiations;  but  it  failed,  through  the  influence  of  the  Stures,  who,  perceivmg 
how  necessary  they  were  to  the  reigning  king,  exercised  a  larger  decree  oi 
power  than  himself.  The  death  of  (jharles,  in  1470,  did  not  diminish  it.  In 
his  last  will,  he  left  to  Sten  Sture  the  high  post  of  administrator.  The  choice 
of  course,  required  confirmation  by  the  diet;  and  some  nobles,  among  whom 
was  Eric  Carlsson,  endeavoured  to  prevent  it.  But,  though  he  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  considerable  Dody  of  Danish  troops  and  of  as  many 
natives  as  were  favourable  to  the  imion,  he  could  effect  nothing  against  the 
Stures,  aided  as  they  were  by  the  Axelssons  and  by  the  new  archbishop  of 
Upsala.  Both  Ivar  and  Eric  Axelsson  had  recently  married  mto  the  family 
of  the  deceased  king  —  the  one  a  daughter,  the  other  a  sister — and  tlus 
alliance,  coupled  with  the  lucrative  dignities  which  it  brought  them,  will 
explain  their  adherence  to  the  national  party.  Eric  Carlsson  was  defeated. 
Equally  fruitless  were  the  efforts  of  Christian  to  attain  by  negotiation  what 
could  not  be  attained  by  arms.    In  great  wrath,  he  again  betook  himself  to 
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the  physical  argument;  but,  though  he  had  the  advantage  for  a  moment,  his 
followers  were  so  roughly  treated  oefore  Stockholm  (October,  1471)  that  he 
returned  home  with  the  fidl  resolve  no  more  to  employ  violent  means  to 
r^ain  his  sovereignty.  From  1474  to  1477,  he  frequently  negotiated  with 
the  senators;  but  the  rulers  of  Sweden  were  too  fond  of  power  to  resign  it 
into  his  hands,  or  into  the  hands  of  anjr  other  king.    In  much  vexation  of 

Sirit,  he  adopted  the  wise  resolution  of  interfering  no  more  in  the  affairs  of 
at  kingdom. 

These  everlasting  disputes  with  Sweden  were  not  the  only  bitterness  which 
Christian  was  destined  to  swallow.  He  found  rivals  as  troublesome  as  Charles 
Enutsson  in  his  own  family.  Adolf,  duke  of  Schleswig  and  count  of  Hol- 
stein,  uncle  of  King  Christian,  died  in  1459.  As  he  left  no  issue  and  had  no 
kinsmen  —  for  with  him  the  great  family  branch  to  which  he  belonged  was 
extinct  —  the  important  question  arose.  Who  shall  inherit  these  fiefs?  The 
question  involved  some  great  principles  of  feudal  law.  Schleswig,  as  a  Dan- 
ish fief,  would  indisputably  have  reverted  to  the  crown  had  not  the  last  instru- 
ment of  investiture  decls^^  it  hereditary  and  transmissible  to  heirs  general, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  principal  estates,  however.  In  regard  to  Holstein, 
there  were  not  wanting  legists  who  declared  that  it  was  a  masculine  fief;  that 
it  could  only  follow  the  Salic  law  of  inheritance;  that  Qiristian  and  his  broth- 
ers, being  sons  of  Hedwig,  the  sister  of  AdoLf,  therefore,  had  no  claim;  and 
that  the  inheritance  devolved  on  Otto,  count  of  Shauenburg,  who  descended 
in  a  right  line  from  the  original  counts  of  Holstein.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  by  the  feudal  law  of  Germany,  this  argument  was  valid;  but  that  law 
had  never  been  fidly  recognised  in  these  provinces,  the  local  constitution  of 
which  left  much  to  the  decision  of  the  estates. 

Otto  was  not  slow  to  urge  the  claim.  The  best  course,  perhaps,  would 
have  been  for  Christian  to  enter  into  possession  of  the  duchy,  and  either 
leave  the  countship  to  Otto  for  some  eouivalent,  or  to  purchase  the  claims 
of  that  prince  to  the  latter  province.  But  the  matter,  in  itself  suflSciently 
jarring,  was  complicated  by  two  circumstances.  In  the  first  place.  Christian 
himself,  before  his  accession  to  the  crown,  had,  to  tranquillise  the  people  of 
Schleswig,  agreed  that  the  province  should  never  be  united  with  Denmark. 
Next,  the  two  states,  which  had  so  much  influence  in  the  choice  of  a  ruler, 
believing  that,  from  their  proximity,  \mion  would  be  their  best  policv,  agreed, 
in  an  assembly  at  Rendsburg,  never  to  follow  separate  interests,  but  m  all 
things  to  act  as  if  they  were  component  parts  of  the  same  political  system. 
Whatever  justice  the  claims  of  Otto  might  possess,  he  could  not  hope  to 
succeed  against  so  powerful  a  rival,  still  less  could  he  indulge  the  vision  of 
inheriting  both  provinces.  Christian  lost  not  a  moment  in  urging  his  claim 
as  the  proximate  heir  of  Adolf;  and,  with  the  view  at  once  of  flattering  the 
estates,  and  of  preventing  the  cause  from  being  taken  before  the  imperial 
tribunal,  which  he  well  knew  would  be  adverse  to  him,  he  left  the  decision 
entirely  to  them.  He  did  more:  he  consented,  in  the  event  of  his  election, 
to  conditions  which  virtually  rendered  these  provinces  mdependent  of  any 
ruler.  The  result  was  no  longer  doubtful:  in  March,  1460,  he  was  elected 
duke  of  Schleswig  and  count  of  Holstein. 

Some  of  the  conditions  to  which  we  have  just  alluded  may  surprise  the 
reader.  The  king  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  elected  duke  of  Schleswig 
and  coimt  of  Holstein  by  the  free  choice  of  the  estates,  not  as  kins  of  Den- 
mark, but  purely  through  the  good  will  of  the  electors.  He  agreed  that  his 
descendants  comd  only  succeed  in  virtue  of  a  similar  election,  and  tibAt  the 
estates  should  forever  enjoy  the  right  of  choosing  their  princes.    He  prom- 
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ised  to  levy  no  tax  without  the  sanction  of  the  estates,  nor  to  compel  any 
inhabitant  to  follow  his  banner  beyond  the  confines  of  the  two  provinces. 
Whenever  he  should  come  into  the  country,  he  engaged  to  pay  for  whatever 
his  suite  might  consume.  He  engaged  to  ratify  whatever  the  grand  bailiff  of 
Schleswig  and  the  marshal  of  Holstein,  in  concurrence  with  the  senate  of 
either  province,  mi^ht  do  during  his  absence.  He  exempted  from  custom 
dues  the  commodities  which  the  clergv  and  nobles  might  require  for  their 
own  use.  These  and  other  conditions  he  not  only  swore  to  observe,  but,  on 
the  requisition  of  the  estates,  caused  some  of  his  most  distinguished  subjects 
to  guarantee  that  observance. 

Yet,  with  all  these  restrictions,  there  was  some  advantage  in  the  posses- 
sion of  these  provinces.  They  formed  a  natural  bulwark,  on  the  German  side^ 
to  the  Danisn  monarchy.  An  enemy  advancing  in  that  direction  would  be 
sure  to  be  assailed  by  two  warlike  peoples,  whose  fortresses  could  not  be 
reduced  before  aid  was  brought  from  the  Danish  provinces.  Through  them, 
a  passage  would  always  be  open  to  the  Danish  troops,  whenever  they  took 
the  field  against  a  southern  enemy.  For  these  reasons.  Christian  was 
extremely  anxious  to  make  this  acquisition  seciure.  He  persuaded  Count 
Otto  to  renounce  all  claim  to  the  succession  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
and  for  the  possession  of  three  bailiwicks  in  Holstein.  This  arrangement  was 
approved  by  the  emperor  Sigismund.  As  his  two  brothers,  Gerhard  and 
Maurice,  might  also  trouble  him  or  his  descendants,  he  prevailed  on  them  to 
renounce  their  claim,  in  consideration  of  40,000  florins,  and  of  his  ceding  to 
them  the  domains  which  he  inherited  conjointlv  with  them  in  the  lordship  of 
Oldenburg.  Having  received  the  investiture  from  the  hands  of  the  bisnop 
of  Liibeck — a  see  which  had  enjoyed  that  privilege  about  thirty  years,  in 
virtue  of  an  imperial  grant — he  called  on  the  city  of  Hamburg  to  do  him 
homage  as  count  of  Holstein;  and  the  call  was  promptly  obeyed. 

But  these  measures,  secure  as  the  monarch  deemed  them,  contained  the 
germs  of  future  strife.  First,  his  two  brothers  disagreed  about  the  limits  of 
their  respective  domains  in  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorst.  Victory  declared 
for  Gerhard;  and  the  peace  of  1463  gave  the  former  territory  to  him  and  the 
latter  to  Maurice.  Wnen  Maurice  died,  the  guardianship  of  his  infant  son, 
and  the  administration  of  Delmenhorst,  fell  to  Gerhard,  who  soon  proved  him- 
self one  of  the  most  restless  spirits  of  the  age.  His  resources  being  thus  aug- 
mented, he  demanded  that  portion  of  the  40,000  florins  which  yet  remained 
unpaid;  and  when,  from  the  royal  necessities,  it  could  not  promptly  be  paid, 
he  seized  some  castles  m  Holstein.  Christian  was  then  embarassed  with  the 
Swedish  war;  and  to  satisfy  his  importunate  brother,  he  ceded  to  him,  in 
1467,  the  revenues  of  Schleswig  ana  Holstein  for  four  years,  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  those  provinces.  Gerhard,  therefore,  assimied  the  title  of  admin- 
istrator of  both;  but  his  sway  was  so  rapacious,  so  tyrannical,  so  faithless  to 
the  interests  of  the  sovereign,  that  the  latter  was  compelled  to  seize  his  person, 
and  to  regain  by  force  of  arms  the  fortresses  which  had  been  seducra  from 
their  allegiance.  In  other  respects  Christian  took  no  advantage  of  his 
brother,  whom  he  paid  in  full,  and  released  when  sureties  had  been  given  that 
the  latter  would  not  again  molest  him,  his  allies,  or  his  subjects.  The  prince, 
however,  had  not  been  long  at  liberty  before  he  resumed  his  intrigues;  and, 
in  1473,  he  entered  Schleswig  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force.  But  the  appear- 
ance of  the  king  sufficed  to  disperse  his  troops;  some  of  the  chief  rebels  were 
punished,  but  he  himself  contrived  to  escape.  Placed  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire,  he  offered  his  services  to  one  of  a  kindred  spirit,  Charles  the  Bold, 
duke  of  Burgundy.    On  the  fall  of  that  prince,  he  served  with  honour  in  the 
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wars  between  England  and  France,  and  ended  his  days  in  a  manner  char- 
acteristic of  the  age  — on  a  pilgrimage  to  Compostella. 

Christian  himself  was  not,  in  this  respect,  aoove  his  age.  Early  in  1474, 
he  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  to  procure  absolution  from  a  vow  which 
he  had  made  to  visit  the  Holy  Land.  Assuming  the  black  habit  of  pilgrim- 
age, with  cross  and  staff,  and  accompanied  by  some  bishops,  nobles,  and 
knights,  he  proceeded  on  his  journey,  and  was  everywhere  nobly  entertained. 
The  emperor  of  Germany,  the  archduke  of  Austria,  the  duke  of  Milan,  and 
the  pope,  vied  with  each  other  in  doing  honour  to  the  monarch  of  Scandi- 
navia. This  journey  was  not  without  its  uses.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  the 
good  fortime  to  reconcile  the  duke  of  Milan  with  the  emperor  Fr^erick. 
From  the  latter  monarch  he  obtained  the  cession,  or  rather  tne  confirmationi 
of  Ditmarsh  (since  it  had  been  ceded  to  Denmark  early  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, to  Valdemar  II  by  the  emperor  Frederick  II),  a  region  bordering  on 
Holstein  and  Stormam,  and  hitherto,  from  its  inaccessible  situation,  enjoy- 
ing perfect  independence.  If  the  gift  itself  was  of  no  great  value,  since  the 
people  could  not  become  his  subjects  until  they  were  subdued,  the  ducal  title 
which  he  received,  with  the  honours  and  privileges  of  prince  of  the  empire, 
were  not  to  be  despised.  But  the  greatest  boon  was  one  for  which  two,  at 
least,  of  his  predecessors  had  applied  in  vain  — permission  from  the  pope  to 
found  a  university  in  his  dominions.  The  "  mundane  sciences,"  as  they  were 
termed,  might  have  been  taught  without  the  papal  sanction;  but  for  theol- 
ogy, a  fonnal  bull  was  requisite.  The  archbishop  of  Lund  was  ordered  to 
nare  the  statutes;  and  the  establishment  was  opened  with  great  pomp 
line,  1479.  It  was  honoured  with  many  important  privileges,  but  was 
not  well  endowed  before  the  reign  of  Christian  III.  Its  benefits  were  soon 
apparent:  Danish  youths  were  no  longer  sent  to  Cologne,  or  Paris,  or 
Bologna;  and  the  influx  of  foreign  students,  from  Iceland  to  north  Germany, 
not  only  diffused  money  in  the  capital,  but  greatly  refined  the  manners  of 
the  people. 

Christian  was  not  inattentive  to  foreign  alliances.  In  1456,  he  signed  the 
first  treaty  with  France.  His  object  was  to  obtain  support  against  the  appre- 
hended hostilities  of  England,  the  conunerce  of  which  both  he  and  his  prede- 
cessors were  anxious  to  annihilate  in  the  north  of  Europe.  The  alliance  with 
France  was  so  far  useful  that  the  interference  of  that  power  more  than  once 
saved  him  from  hostilities.  Thus,  in  regard  to  Scotland,  the  annual  return 
of  100  marks  of  which  Alexander  HI  had  agreed  to  pay  the  kings  of  Norway 
for  the  possession  of  the  Hebrides,  had  never  been  punctually  sent.  When 
Quistian  ascended  the  throne,  he  found  the  arrears  considerable  enough  to 
justify  negotiation  on  the  subject.  The  Scottish  king,  James  HI,  having 
neither  the  inclination  nor  the  power  to  pay  the  arrears,  war  would  have  been 
inevitable  but  for  the  interference  of  the  F^nch  king,  who  negotiated  a  mar- 
riage between  James  and  Margaret,  daughter  of  Christian.  The  dowry  of  the 
princess  was  to  be  60,000  Rhenish  florins,  besides  a  total  cancelling  of  the 
arrears.  The  position  of  the  two  monarchs  was  thenceforth  changed,  the 
Dane  becoming  the  debtor  of  the  Scot  —  2,000  florins  only  were  paid;  and  for 
the  rest,  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  isles  were  given  in  pledge.  From  that 
time  (1469),  both  possessions  remained  with  the  Scottish  crown. 

This  monarch  died  in  1481.  By  his  queen,  Dorothea,  widow  of  his  prede- 
ecessor,  Christopher  III,  he  had  issue — besides  the  prmcess  Majrgaret,  four 
sons,  two  of  whom  preceded  him  to  the  tomb.  Tlie  tnird,  Hans  or  John,  was 
recognised  as  his  successor  while  a  child.  In  1478>  this  prince  had  been  mar- 
ried to  Christina,  daughter  of  Ernest,  duke  of  Saxony.    The  fourth  son, 
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Frederick,  who  was  created  duke  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  succeeded  Hans 
on  the  thrones  of  Denmark  and  Norway. 

THE  STORMY  REIGN  OF  HANS 

Hans  ascended,  without  opposition,  the  throne  of  Denmark,  but  not  those 
of  Norway  and  Sweden,  though  by  the  estates  of  both  kingdoms  he  had  been 
solemnly  recognised  as  the  successor  of  his  father.  Two  years  elapsed  before 
he  could  prevail  on  the  Norwegian  deputies  to  elect  him.  The  grounds  of 
this  reluctance  may  be  sought  m  the  wish  of  the  nobles  and  l^idowners  to 
obtain  for  themselves  as  many  new  privil^es  as  they  could  from  a  monarch 
eager  to  govern  them,  and  still  more  m  the  mtrigues  of  Sten  Sture,  the  adnun- 
istrator  of  Sweden,  who,  not  satisfied  with  the  government  of  one  coimtry, 
aspired  to  that  of  Norway.  When,  by  promises  and  bribes  Hans  did  attam 
the  crown,  he  obtained  but  little  power.  The  conditions,  or,  as  tiiey  were 
caUed,  the  capitulation,  which  he  was  compelled  to  sign,  left  the  administra- 
tion and  the  revenues  of  the  coimtry  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy. 

In  regard  to  Sweden,  sixteen  years  of  intrigues,  of  negotiation,  and  of 
secret  or  open  hostilities,  were  necessary  before  he  could  secure  the  crown; 
and  we  shall  soon  perceive  that,  when  he  did  obtain  it,  his  possesion  of  it 
was  brief.  Sten  Sture  had  tasted  the  sweets  of  power,  and  he  would  not  sur- 
render them  without  compulsion.  Such  compulsion  was  long  difficult,  for 
though  the  church,  or  rather  her  dignitaries,  were  generally  in  favour  of  the 
Danish  connection,  there  was  a  strong  native  party  wnich  detested  everytliing 
Danish  and  everything  foreign;  and  by  its  aid,  no  less  than  by  his  own  talents, 
which  were  of  a  high  order,  he  succeeded,  during  the  long  period  we  have 
mentioned,  in  baffling  every  effort  of  a  great  monarch  to  hurl  him  from  his 
post.  Not  that  several  diets  were  not  friendly  to  the  dmms  of  Hans;  that 
of  Kalmar,  for  instance  (1483),  elected  him,  but  left  to  the  next  diet  the 
confirmation  of  that  election.  When  that  diet  met,  Sture  prevailed  on  it  to 
insist  on  the  restitution  of  Gotland,  as  a  necessary  preliminary.  To  this  con- 
dition Hans  was  unable  to  consent;  the  Danish  estates,  indeed,  would  not 
have  permitted  it.  At  another  time,  the  administrator,  wno  had  been  induced 
to  meet  the  king,  insinuated  that,  if  the  isle  of  Oland  were  ceded,  the  Swedish 
deputies  would  desist  from  their  views  on  Gotland,  and  confirm  the  election. 
The  credulous  king  surrendered  the  island,  but  found  that  he  was  not  one 
step  nearer  to  the  object  of  his  ambition.  In  revenge  of  what  he  called  the 
rebellion  of  the  people,  he  sometimes  instigated  the  Russians  to  lay  waste 
Finland  with  fire  and  sword.  By  this  nefarious  policy,  he  hoped  so  to  embar- 
rass the  administrator  and  the  national  party  that  they  would  be  compelled 
to  solicit  his  interference.  In  the  meantime,  his  own  party,  consisting  not 
merely  of  all  who  favoured  the  union  of  Kalmar,  but  of  the  personal  enemies 
of  the  administrator's  family,  endeavoured  to  place  him  on  the  throne.  In 
1494,  the  senate  decreed  that  Sweden  could  no  longer  remain  without  a  king; 
but  this  decree,  through  the  address  of  Sture,  had  no  effect. 

Hans  now  lost  all  patience  (1496),  and  prepared  to  support  his  claims  by 
force  of  arms.  The  opportunity  was,  in  another  respect,  favourable.  The 
Russians  had  just  desolated  Finland;  the  Swedish  generals  sent  to  oppose 
them,  being  unprovided  with  adequate  means,  loudly  condemned  Sture,  and 
from  that  moment  passed  over  to  the  army  of  the  Danish  king.  Even  one  of 
the  administrator's  family,  Svante  Sture,  who  had  zealously  supported  his 
kinsman,  followed  to  the  same  side.  In  1497  the  senate,  being  convoked  at 
Stockholm,  accused  him  of  governing  the  state  rather  for  his  own  advantage 
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than  for  that  of  the  country.  The  charge,  indeed,  was  baseless,  since  he  was 
one  of  the  best  regents  the  nation  had  ever  had;  but  it  served  the  purpose  of 
the  members,  who  passed  upon  him  a  sentence  of  deposition.  To  that 
sentence,  however,  he  paid  little  regard.  On  the  contrary,  in  a  public  mani- 
festo, he  accused  the  senate  of  all  tne  evils  which  the  country  had  sustained, 
and  declared  that,  as  he  had  not  received  his  authority  from  it,  but  from  a 
general  meeting  of  the  estates,  so  to  the  estates  only  should  he  hold  himself 
responsible  for  nis  acts.  In  revenge,  the  senate  invited  the  king  to  wrest  the 
crown  from  the  hands  which  withheld  it.  With  a  powerful  armament,  Hans 
reduced  Kalmar,  where  he  received  the  homa^  of  the  greater  part  of  that 
body.  At  this  time  Sture  was  besieging  the  primate  in  Upsala;  but  hearing 
of  the  king's  advance  towards  Stockholm,  he  nastened  to  that  city.  Though 
his  losses  had  been  severe,  he  still  found  himself  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
men,  with  the  assurance  of  a  far  greater  reinforcement  from  Dalecarlia.  That 
reinforcement,  however,  was  defeated  by  the  Danes;  a  sortie  from  the  citadel 
of  Stockholm  had  no  better  success;  and  Sture,  with  all  his  courage,  was  at 
length  compelled  to  submit.  Yet  he  obtained  honourable  terms.  He 
received,  by  way  of  fief,  the  two  Bothnias  and  Finland,  with  some  fortresses. 
At  the  coronation,  which  was  celebrated  at  Upsala  with  much  pomp  and 
amidst  much  rejoicing,  he  was  invested  with  the  nigh  dignity  of  grand  master 
of  the  kingdom;  while  his  kinsman,  Svante  Sture,  was  created  marshal. 
In  return,  he  swore  unbounded  fidelity  to  Hans;  and,  Uke  the  rest  of  Sweden, 
recognised  Prince  Christian,  Hans'  eldest  son,  who  had  already  been  recognised 
by  Denmark  and  Norway,  as  heir  to  the  Swedish  crown. 

The  administration  of  Sten  Sture  had  been  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  though  distasteful  to  the  clergy  and  the  leading  nobles. 
For  this  reason,  Hans  treated  him,  for  some  time,  with  marked  attention; 
and  to  screen  him  from  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies,  amon^  whom  the  primate 
was  the  most  active,  guaranteed  him  from  all  past  responsibility  by  letters  of 
abolition.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  instrument,  the  archbishop  obtained  the  papal 
authority  to  proceed  against  him  in  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals;  and  to  secure 
himself,  he  hastily  withdrew  into  Finland.  The  following  year  Hans  returned 
to  Sweden,  and  endeavoured  by  gifts  and  benefits  to  secure  the  attachment  of 
all  classes  and  individuals.  For  a  while  he  was,  indeed,  eminently  popular. 
His  queen  was  crowned  with  much  splendour  at  Upsala;  and  with  equal 
solemnity,  the  succession  of  his  son  Christian  was  confirmed.  But  the  futility 
of  such  acts  has  been  apparent  enough  in  the  present  chapter,  and  will  be  more 
apparent  as  the  reader  proceeds. 

The  popularity  in  question  was  as  brief  as  it  was  sudden.  Conceiving  that 
he  had  now  less  need  of  Sten  Sture's  support,  and  instigated  by  that  noble- 
man's enemies.  Christian  resumed  several  of  the  grants  which  he  had  made 
or  confirmed  in  his  behalf.  The  other  quietly  surrendered  the  governments 
of  Abo,  Niflet,  and  some  other  domains;  but  he  was  not  the  less  determined 
to  wait  his  day  of  revenge  —  a  dav  which  the  f reauent  absences  of  the  king 
would  necessarily  hasten.  He  well  knew  the  fickleness  of  his  coimtrymen; 
he  knew  that  the  great  body  of  them  were  hostile  to  the  Danish  yoke,  and 
that  the  discontented  nobles  would  comprise  all  who  were  excluded  from 
royal  grants.  Two  or  three  arbitrary  acts  on  the  part  of  the  royal  officers  — 
one,  the  execution  of  a  vassal  belonging  to  him,  without  even  the  form  of  a 
trial  —  soon  converted  the  loyalty  of  the  people  into  indifference,  or  even 
dislike.  The  king,  too,  was  taught  to  distrust  the  noblest  of  his  new  subjects; 
and  it  was  Swedes  who  thus  instructed  him.  His  conduct  naturally  produced 
the  same  feeling  on  the  other  side,  and  that  feeling  was  disposed  to  revive 
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every  rumour  unfavourable  to  him.  It  was  asserted,  for  instance,  that  he 
was  still  instigating  the  Russians  to  devastate  Finland  —  a  charge  sufficiently 
absurd.  That  his  suspicions  of  Swedish  fideUty  should  hourly  deepen,  was 
to  be  expected.  That  people  could  never  be  loyal,  even  to  its  own  princes; 
to  a  foreigner,  belonpng  to  a  nation  alwajrs  detested,  and  not  unfrequently 
^ving  reason  for  umbrage,  it  bore  a  sentiment  more  unfavourable  than  want 
of  loyalty.  Sten  Sture  was  the  man  whom,  above  all  others,  Hans  was  led 
to  suspect.  He  was  told  that  his  vassal  was  intriguing  to  supplant  him; 
that  he  was  in  secret  communication  with  the  Dalecarhan  peasantry,  who 
were  peculiarlv  hostile  to  foreign  domination;  and  that  he  had  prepared  a 
strong  body  of  those  men,  with  the  determination  to  intercept  and  perhaps  to 
kill  tne  monarch. 

In  this  critical  position,  the  kin^  (1501)  convoked  the  estates-general; 
expressed  his  unconsciousness  of  having  injiired  any  of  his  subjects,  and  his 
readiness,  if  he  had  done  so,  to  make  amr  compensation  that  arbiters,  chosen 
by  the  diet  itself,  might  adjudge;  and  finally  accused  Sten  Sture  of  treason. 
Tne  precipitate  departure  of  tnat  noble,  without  taking  leave  of  the  kinjg, 
had  ^ven  some  colour  to  the  charge  —  Us  subsequent  conduct  deepened  it. 
When  required  by  the  deputies  to  appear  and  defend  himself,  thougn  a  royal 
safe-conduct  and  hostages  for  his  security  were  sent  to  him.  he  appeared  with 
a  body  of  horse  formidable  enough  to  alarm  the  king.  Relying  on  this  force, 
he  did  not  so  much  vindicate  himself  as  become  accuser  in  his  turn.  Hans 
heard  his  complaints  with  much  coolness,  and  replied  to  them  with  great 
moderation  —  so  great,  indeed,  as  to  command  the  approbation  of  the  sena- 
ators,  and  to  draw  from  many  of  them  new  assurances  of  fidelity.  That  there 
was  some  hypocrisy  in  this  demonstration,  may  be  inferred  from  the  ease  with 
which  Sture  caused  armed  bodies  of  men  to  approach  the  capital.  The  kinff, 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  his  life  or  his  liberty  was  in  peril,  shut  hims^ 
up  in  the  citadel,  and  refused  to  meet  his  too  powerful  vassal  in  any  other 
place.  The  other  was  equaUy  unwilling  to  trust  hunself  into  the  royal  hands. 
This  mutual  distrust,  which  deepened  into  hatred,  was  fatal  to  the  dominion 
of  Hans.  By  the  native  party,  a  confederation  of  senators  and  deputies  was 
formed  at  Vadstena,  and  one  of  its  avowed  objects  was  to  defend  tne  liberties 
of  the  country  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Danish  king.  This  meeting  was 
attended  by  a  powerful  Norwegian  chief,  Knud  Alfsson,  whose  connections 
and  whose  attachments  were  Swedish,  and  who  readily  imdertook  to  secure 
for  the  party  the  co-operation  of  many  leading  nobles.  It  was  also  determined 
that  a  league  should  be  formed  with  the  Hanse  Towns,  or  at  least  with  Liibeck, 
which  had  been  the  open  or  secret  enemy  of  Denmark.  The  appearance  of 
things  was  so  menacing,  that  Hans  sailed  privately  for  Copenhagen,  leaving 
his  queen  Christina  and  about  a  thousand  of  his  adherents  to  defend  the 
citadel  until  his  return. 

Whatever  the  necessity  may  have  been  which  dictated  this  precipitate 
departure,  it  was  immediately  followed  by  the  entire  subversion  of  Hans' 
authority.  A  new  assembly  of  deputies  and  senators  at  Vadstena  sent  him 
not  merely  a  formal  renunciation  of  their  allegiance,  but  a  warlike  defiance. 
Hostilities  under  the  direction  of  Sten  Sture  showed  that  the  act  was  not  an 
empty  one.  Orebro  was  first  reduced,  and  the  Danish  officers  treated  with 
great  severity;  Stockholm  was  next  invested;  and  as  the  winter  season  had 
arrived,  there  was  little  hope  of  its  relief,  or  of  a  protracted  resistance.  Chris- 
tina, indeed,  was  soon  forced  to  capitulate,  but  was  not  allowed  to  return  to 
Copenhagen  —  the  convent  of  Vadstena  was  selected  by  herself  as  the  most 
eligible  place  of  imprisonment.    Three  days  alter  this  event,  she  had  the 
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mortification  of  learning  that  a  Danish  armament  had  arrived  before  Stock- 
hohn,  and  that^  hearing  of  her  departure,  it  had  promptly  returned.  Other 
fortresses  were  speedily  reduced:  at  the  end  of  the  year  (1501)  Kalmar  only 
on  the  continent,  and  Borkholm  on  the  isle  of  Oland,  held  out  for  the  Danes. 
Even  the  archbishop  of  Upsala  was  compelled  to  join  the  party  of  Sture,  who 
was  again  invested  with  tne  high  post  of  administrator.  In  reven^  for  the 
succour  which  Liibeck  had  sent  to  the  Swedes,  Hans  ordered  his  seamen 
everywhere  to  seize  the  vessels  of  that  city,  proceeding  with  merchandise 
(arms,  ammimition,  provisions,  etc.)  to  StocKholm;  but  tiie  city  had  ships  as 
well  as  he;  and  by  these  hostilities  he  gained  no  advantage,  while  he  aug- 
mented the  number  of  his  enemies. 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  Sweden,  others,  not  less  disastrous, 
agitated  Norway.  Enud  Alfsson  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  promise  which  he 
imule  to  Sture,  and  success  crowned  his  efforts.  To  oppose  the  rising  insur- 
rection, Hans  sent  the  bishop  of  Roeskilde  and  one  of  his  senators  to  Chris- 
tiania,  with  instructions,  the  flagitious  tenor  of  which  may  be  too  well  inferred 
from  the  tragedy  that  ensued.  Arriving  off  the  coast,  they  proclaimed  that 
they  were  empowered  by  their  royal  master  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between 
the  disaffected  Norwegians  and  the  crown.  They  consequently  invited 
Enud  on  board,  assured  him  of  their  pacific  intentions,  and  sent  hmi  a  safe- 
conduct.  Unsuspicious  of  danger,  he  repaired  to  the  vessel,  and  was  delib- 
erately killed  in  the  midst  of  some  high  words  which  they  probably  raised  for 
the  occasion.  This  perfidious  murder  created  a  deep  sensation  throughout 
Norway,  especially  as  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  chastisement  was  inflicted  on 
its  authors.  It  naturally  hastened  the  effect  which  it  was  intended  to  destroy 
—  the  southern  provinces  immediately  confederated  with  the  Swedes.  Witn 
much  diflSculty,  Hans  whose  resources  were  exhausted,  collected  forces, 
partly  from  his  nephew,  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  partly  from  his  son-in-law, 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg.  These  he  placed  under  the  command  of  his 
eldest  son.  Prince  Christian,  then  about  twenty  years  of  age;  and  joined  with 
him  the  bishop  of  Hammer,  without  whose  sanction  the  prince  was  to  under- 
take nothing  of  moment.  But  Christian  was  not  of  a  temper  to  submit  to 
restraint.  Obstinate  in  all  his  purposes,  and  ferocious  by  disposition,  he  soon 
showed  what  history  would  have  to  record  concerning  his  reign.  Having 
defeated  a  party  of  insurgents  n^pr  Christiania,  and  taken  the  leader  prisoner, 
he  put  him  to  the  torture.  Whether,  in  the  hope  of  saving  himself,  Herlof 
Hiddefad  accused  those  who  were  not  guilty  —  whether  the  accusations  were 
wrun^  from  him  imder  his  intolerable  pain  —  or  whether  the  conspiracy  was 
as  universally  spread  as  he  asserted  —  must  always  remain  doubtful;  but 
unfortunately,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  use  which  Christian  made  of  the 
information  thus  obtained.  Herlof  was  broken  on  the  wheel,  and  those 
whom  he  had  deluded  were  put  to  death  under  circumstances  of  great  atrocity. 
A  great  portion  of  the  Norwegian  nobility  is  said  —  perhaps  with  much 
exaggeration  —  to  have  thus  perished.  When  the  bishop  of  Hammer  remon- 
strated with  the  prince  on  this  inhuman  policy,  he  was  placed  under  restraint, 
consigned  to  a  dungeon,  and  used  so  ill  that  in  a  few  years  death  put  an  end 
to  his  sufferings.  These  executions  had  the  effect  designed:  they  terrified 
the  nobles  and  the  people,  who,  seeing  with  what  a  stem  master  tiiey  had  to 
deal,  universally  suomitted. 

From  Norway,  Christian  proceeded  into  Sweden,  where,  by  the  same  con- 
duct, he  hoped  to  secure  the  same  success.  He  besieged  two  fortresses  in 
Vestergotland,  defeated  a  body  of  troops  sent  by  the  administrator  to  relieve 
them,  took  them  by  assault,  and  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword.    N^;otiation8 
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were  now  renewed  with  both  the  Hanse  Towns  and  the  Swedes,  but  led 
merely  to  a  short  suspension  of  arms,  and  to  the  deliverance  of  Queen  Chris- 
tina Mter  two  years  of  detention.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  Sten  Sture  was  to 
conduct  her  to  the  frontier.  He  died  suddenly  —  not  without  suspicion  of 
poison  (1503).  The  loss  of  so  able  and  so  persevering  a  man  afflict^  the 
national  party;  but  little  time  was  lost  in  procuring  mm  a  successor  in  his 
kinsman  Svante  Sture,  who  had  long  exercised  the  office  of  marshal.  The  first 
act  of  the  new  administrator  was  to  beseige  Kalmar  and  Borkholm.  the  only 
fortresses  which  held  for  the  king.  Against  the  latter  he  failed;  the  former 
he  reduced,  but  onlv  to  lose  it  a^in  in  a  few  weeks.  Enraged  that  tiie 
Swedish  deputies  did  not,  as  the  administrator  had  promised,  meet  his  own 
to  concert  the  terms  of  peace,  Hans  exercised  more  than  his  wonted  severity 
against  the  Swedish  officers  whom  he  had  made  prisoners  at  Kalmar.  This 
severity  did  no  service  to  his  cause,  and  his  next  proceeding  covered  him 
equally  with  ridicule  and  contempt.  The  pretext  that  all  his  Swedish  sub- 
jects were  rebels  might  have  been  admitted  three  centuries  before,  in  France, 
or  England,  or  Spam;  but  in  Scandinavia,  the  crown  of  which  even  in  tiie 
darkest  ages,  had  been  always  elective,  such  a  pretext,  especially  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  as  ridiculous  as  it  was  insulting.  Yet  the  king  proceeded 
to  act  upon  it,  and  in  a  way  more  extraordinary  than  the  pretension  itself. 
He  submitted  the  conduct  of  the  Swedish  senators  —  who,  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  aristocracv,  the  rural  gentry,  and  even  small  landed  proprie- 
tors, might  almost  be  called  the  whole  Swedish  nation  —  to  a  judicial  tribunal, 
composed  entirely  of  such  Danish  and  Norwegian  senators  as  had  followed 
him  to  Kalmar,  that  is,  entirelv  of  his  own  creatures.  The  proceeding?  were 
gravely  opened  in  presence  of  envoys  from  several  European  powers;  the 
delinquents  who  had  been  cited  to  appear  not  answering  to  their  names, 
jud^ent  went  by  default  —  Svante  Sture,  Eric  Johansson  Vasa,  Sten 
Chnstersson,  Oxenstiema,  the  two  Bielkes,  and  all  tiie  other  senators  who 
adhered  to  the  administrator,  were  pronoimced  guilty  of  high  treason,  were 
deposed  from  their  dignities,  and  then*  estates  were  confiscate. 

Thus  about  half  a  hundred  Danes  and  Norwegians  ventured  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  a  great  and  independent  nation.  The  thing  was  wholly  unparal- 
leled; but,  as  it  had  a  magnificent  sound,  it  was  less  depised  out  of  Sweden 
than  might  have  been  expected.  Hans  valued  it  so  much  that  he  carried  it 
before  the  emperor  Maximilian,  whose  confirmation  he  besought.  That  the 
empxjror  should  be  otherwise  than  gratified  at  this  recognition  of  his  superi- 
ority over  the  northern  kingdoms  —  a  doctrine  which,  from  the  Carlovingian 
times  had  always  been  a  favourite  one  with  the  imperial  legists  —  was  not  to 
be  expected.  He  readily  heard  the  cause,  confirmed  the  decision  of  his  royid 
vassal,  and  menaced  with  the  pains  of  treason  all  who  should  presume  to  aid 
or  abet,  with  troops  or  money  or  merchandise,  the  twofold  rebeb  of  Sweden  — 
rebels  at  onoe  to  their  own  immediate  ruler,  and  to  their  lord  paramount,  the 
empror.  This  blow  was  particularly  aimed  at  the  Hanseatic  League,  especially 
Liibeck;  and  it  was  expected  that  its  effect  on  the  Swedes  would  be  without 
resistance:  they  would,  no  doubt,  obey  the  imperial  citation  (for  Maximilan 
had  indulgence  enough  to  fix  a  time  when  by  submission  they  might  appease 
their  two  mighty  lords),  and  escape  the  severe  penalties  which  were  suspended 
over  their  heads.  When  this  decree  was  ridiculed,  the  next  step  was  to  put 
the  Swedish  senators  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  —  to  confiscate  all  their 
substance;  to  deprive  them  of  all  civil  rights,  to  place  the  very  life  of  each  at 
the  mercy  of  anyone  that  thought  it  worth  taking  away.  Nay,  even  the  pope 
threw  the  weight  of  his  crosier  into  the  scale  unfavourable  to  the  Swedes. 
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Because  they  would  not  receive  as  bishop  of  Linkoping,  the  cardinal  legate 
Jayme  of  Arborea,  whom  both  he  and  the  Danish  monarch  had  presented  to 
that  see,  but  insisted  on  the  choice  of  a  countryman,  Hemming  Gadd,  he 
threatened  both  Hemming  and  them  with  excommunication  if  they  persisted 
in  their  opposition.  But  nothing  could  daimt  the  Swedes.  They  fought 
when  they  had  monev  and  stores;  when  they  had  neither,  owing  to  the  Se- 
quent inactivity  of  their  Hanse  allies  (for  the  latter,  true  to  their  interests 
and  caring  for  neither  party  in  the  abstract,  were  sometimes  induced  by  some 
royal  concession  to  stand  aloof  from  the  contest),  they  consented  to  negotiate, 
but  whether  with  any  sincere  wish  for  peace  may  be  doubted.  Their  object 
apparently  was  to  gain  time  —  especially  when  they  foimd  the  people  of  the 
Hanse  Towns  ready  to  furnish  them  secretly  with  the  sinews  of  war.  When, 
as  in  1509  and  the  two  following  years,  Liibeck,  and  other  towns  of  tiie  league 
were  openly  at  war  with  Denmark,  they  did  not  neglect  so  favourable  an 
opportimity  of  annojdng  their  implacable  sovereign  —  if  he  could  be  called 
one,  who  held  the  title  without  even  the  shadow  of  the  power.  In  general, 
the  successes  of  both  parties  were  nearly  balanced:  the  confederates  were  supe- 
rior in  number  of  ships;  but  the  genius  of  the  Danish  admiral,  Severin  Norby, 
compensated  for  this  inferiority.    After  innumerable  events  which  it  would  be 

aualljr  tedious  and  iminteresting  to  enumerate,  Liibeck  and  her  allies,  with 
their  resources,  became  tired  of  the  war,  and  as  the  condition  of  peace, 
agreed  to  abandon  the  Swedes  (1512). 

The  loss  of  so  powerful  an  ally  rendered  the  Swedes,  as  usual,  disposed  to 
negotiate.  The  death  of  Svante  Stin^,  too,  or  rather  the  divisions  to  which 
the  event  gave  rise,  contributed  to  the  same  end.  In  the  choice  of  a  successor 
there  was  much  animosity:  one  party  declared  for  Eric  TroUe,  a  senator 
nobly  connected,  but  suspected  of  some  partialitv  to  the  Danish  succession; 
another  Sten  Stm^,  son  of  the  administrator  of  that  name  and  generally 
known  as  Sten  Sture  the  younger.  The  latter  triumphed.  As  a  matter  of 
coiu*se,  the  former,  more  decided  in  the  expression  of  nis  partiality,  became 
the  head  of  a  league,  of  which  the  prelates,  with  the  archbishop  of  Upsala  at 
their  head,  were  the  most  distinguished  members.  But  no  advantage  accrued 
to  Denmark  beyond  this,  that  the  party  favourable  to  the  connection  between 
the  two  countries  arose  from  its  despondency  and  was  enabled  to  maintain 
something  like  an  equality  with  the  other. 

The  dispute  with  Sweden  would  probably  have  been  more  brief  in  its 
duration  and  more  satisfactory  in  its  conclusion,  but  for  two  other  circum- 
stances which  equally  distracted  the  king's  attention,  and  of  which  one  had 
the  more  disastrous  termination.  The  recognition  by  Christian  I  of  the  right 
claimed  by  the  estates  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  to  elect  their  own  dukes, 
could  not  fail  to  be  the  source  of  some  trouble.  On  that  monarch's  death, 
they  urged  the  claim,  and  showed  imequivocally  that  they  should  prefer 
Frederick,  the  brother  of  Hans  to  Hans  himself.  Such  a  disregard  of  the 
primogenital  law  had  never  entered  the  minds  of  the  Danish  monarchs,  who 
had  always  considered  the  succession  to  the  two  duchies  as  inseparable  from 
that  of  the  crown.  Yet  justice  was  so  manifestly  on  the  side  of  the  estates 
that  the  kin^  was  placed  in  a  situation  of  considerable  embarrassment.  On 
the  one  hand,  he  would  never  consent  to  the  separation  between  the  ducal 
and  royal  dignities;  on  the  other,  he  was  loth  to  risk  a  war  with  his  southern 
subjects  —  especially  when  he  reflected  that  they  would  be  sure  to  have  allies 
and  that  the  aspect  of  afifairs  in  Sweden  was  sufficiently  gloomy.  What  added 
to  his  embarrassment  was  the  fact  that,  by  his  father,  Frederick  had  been 
invested  with  the  ducal  title,  and  had  been  designed  as  the  successor  —  sub- 
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jecty  of  coiirse,  to  the  approval  of  the  eetates.  This  diapoflition  of  Chmliaii 
had  been  created  by  his  queen^  who  had  more  attaehment  for  her  second  than 
for  her  eldest  son«  Tlie  same  influence  was  now  at  woiic;  and  Qins  was  com- 
pelled to  show  more  deference  towards  his  mother's  wishes  than  he  liked*  To 
secure  his  election^jshe  hastened  with  the  young  jniiioe  to  Kiely  where  the  diet 
was  to  be  held.  The  king  followed,  to  protest  against  the  mediated  chdoe. 
He  was  surprised  no  less  than  embarrassed,  when  his  brother,  at  llie  InstilgBp 
tion  of  his  mother  and  tutors,  demanded  also  a  shaze  in  llie  government  of 
Norway,  which  had  been  declared  equally  elective,  and  wUch  mijB^t  devolve 
on  the  second  as  well  as  on  the  eldest  son.  This  latt^  chum,  indeed,  was  for 
the  present  withdrawn:  but  Frederick  would  undoubtedly  have  been  deeted 
to  me  ducal  throne  had  not  the  king  hastily  collected  a  starongbo^  ci  tnapB 
and  overawed  the  diet.  This  was  a  glaring  vidation  dt  the  ngdit  which 
Christian  had  so  solemnly  declared  to  te  inh^^ent  in  the  estates;  mit  what 
could  abstract  justice  aysUL  against  brute  force?  The  etectors  were  fjiBd  to 
adopt  a  compromise,  and  to  choose  both  brothere  as  their  nders. 

For  some  years  the  r^eal  power  was  ezeroised  by  the  king.  In  1483,  he 
prevailed  on  the  diet  of  llensburg  to  vote  him  two  florins  for  each  ploij|^ 
Whether  any  portion  of  this  tax  was  directed  to  other  purposes  than  the  wants 
of  the  local  government,  is  not  very  dear:  for,  thoueh  Hans  redeemed  many 
of  the  fortresses  and  domains  on  which  nis  father  nad  raised  money,  com- 
plaints were  not  wanting  acunst  the  application  of  the  proceeds.  In  cod- 
jimction  with  his  brother,  he  received  the  homage  of  tne  Hambmjgere  -^ 
always  a  reluctant  homace,  and  on  the  present  occasion  successfully  withhdd 
during  five  yeare.  In  a  few^ears  more,  he  found  that  Frecknick  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  merdy  a  nominal  share  in  the  administration.  In  vain  did 
he  strive  to  send  the  obnoxious  didmant  into  the  doister:  the  jninoe,  indeed, 
dissembled  for  a  time;  but  in  1490  he  am)eared  with  many  supporten  at  a 
diet,  and  demanded  a  participation  in  the  government.  Hans  was  rduo- 
tandy  compelled  to  sanction  a  division  €i  i&  territories  in  diqpute,  so  that 
each  might  ^vem  his  own  portion  without  cdliaon  ^th  the  other.  The 
onl^  reservation  was  Ditmarsh,  which  had  jret  to  be  subdued  and  the  sov- 
ereignty over  HambiLrg,  which  was  of  littie  value;  these  were  to  be  hdd  in 
common.  Ample  as  were  the  possessions  which  Duke  Frederick  thus  obtained, 
he  was  not  satisfied.  He  next  applied  for  an  appanage,  which,  he  contended. 
by  the  immemorial  custom  of  Denmark,  ought  to  be  nis;  and  he  indicated 
three  islands  with  their  fortresses  and  dependencies.  The  rigoraad,  however. 
and  next  the  estates-general,  refused  to  entertain  the  application.  Hans  (Ud 
not  openly  interfere  in  the  matter;  but  his  influence,  no  doubt,  induced  both 
powers  to  reject  the  application. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  DrrBfARSH  (l500  A.D.) 

The  second  disaster  to  which  we  have  alluded  was  the  atmal  defeat  of 
the  Danish  troops  by  the  wild  and  independent  inhabitants  of  Ditmiudi.  In 
the  reign  of  the  preceding  monarch,  we  have  recorded  the  grant  of  that  country 
to  the  Danish  crown  by  Uie  emperor  Frederick  IV.  From  the  commencement 
of  his  reign,  Hans  meditated  its  subjection;  but  his  disputes  ^th  Norway, with 
Sweden,  and  the  Hanse  Towns,  left  him,  during  twenty  ]reare,  no  leisure  for 
the  enterprise.  But  no  sooner  was  he  recognised  by  Sweden  (1499)  than. 
in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  he  aspired  to  something  more  than  a  nominal 
sovereignty. 

By  the  emperor  Henry  the  Fowler,  this  r^pon  had  been  formed  uito  a 
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countship  dependent  on  the  dukes  of  Saxony.  But,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
the  archbishops  of  Bremen,  profiting  by  the  misfortunes  of  those  mighty 
feudatories,  had  obtained  the  superiority  over  the  fief.  By  Valdemar.  bimop 
of  Schleswig,  this  superiority  was  contested;  and  the  misfortunes  of  tnat  pre- 
late threw  the  provmce  into  the  hands  of  the  Danish  kings.  Knud  VI  had 
left  it  to  Valdemar  II,  who  had  been  confirmed  in  it  (1214)  by  the  emperor 
Frederick  II.  But  in  about  thirteen  years  (1227),  Hie  Danish  monarch  lost 
it  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Bomhoved.  From  that  period,  the  inhabitants, 
though  nominally  dependent  on  the  see  of  Bremen,  were  in  reaUtv  independent. 
In  vain  several  counts  of  Holstein  had  endeavoured  to  subjugate  them. 
Protected  by  the  nature  of  their  country — by  their  deep  marshes,  tfeir  scarcity 
of  paths,  and  their  sluices,  by  which  the  progress  of  an  invading  army  mkht 
at  any  time  be  arrested  —  they  had  regarded  with  indifference  the  warfike 
preparations  of  their  neighbours.  The  summons  of  Christian  I,  in  virtue  of 
the  emperor  Frederick's  aecree,  to  do  him  homage,  they  had  heard  unmoved. 
They  were  not,  in  the  present  instance,  more  favourable  to  the  claim  of  Hans; 
and,  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  people,  they  resolved  fo  die  sooner  than 
sacrifice  the  independence  which  they  had  enjoyed  for  so  many  ages.  Hans 
and  his  brothers,  who  had  claimed  the  sovereignty  in  common,  expected  this 
answer;  and  they  collected  troops  with  so  much  expedition,  that  they  were 
soon  ready  for  the  field. 

It  was  in  February  of  the  year  1500,  that  the  two  princes  penetrated  into 
that  region.  Why  they  should  have  marched  at  such  a  season,  unless  they 
calculated  on  a  long  frost,  is  not  very  clear;  but  perhaps  they  were  indiflfer- 
ently  aware  of  the  obstacles  they  would  encounter;  and  they  certainly 
believed  that  no  force  could  resist  the  formidable  army  (thirty  thousand 
strong)  which  marched  under  their  orders.^ 

A  chronicler  of  the  fifteenth  century  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
expedition:  a 

The  king  and  his  brother,  having  made  all  their  preparations,  entered 
Ditmarsh  in  the  beginning  of  February.  Nearly  six  tnousand  of  the  num- 
erous foot  soldiers  were  said  to  be  Rytherse,  who  were  mercenaries.  Others 
who  flocked  from  the  towns  and  country  of  Jutland,  Friesland,  and  Holstein, 
cannot  be  counted.  Secure  in  the  hope  of  victory,  many  came  provided  with 
the  means  of  carrying  away  the  money  which  they  were  going  to  take  as 
booty,  and  with  tokens  to  serve  as  receipts  when  the  money  was  weighed  out. 
Magnificent  horsemen  from  Holstein,  Jutland  and  all  Denmark  went  thither, 
with  that  splendour  of  arms  which  is  customarily  prepared  for  great  weddings, 
and  they  carried  gold  in  their  purses.  Some  came  from  the  territories  of 
Liineburg  and  Brunswick.  The  invaders  were  persuaded  that  to  such  a 
force  the  Ditmarshians  would  yield  forthwith,  and  that  if  it  should  come  to  a 
pitched  battle  the  result  would  not  be  doubtful.  Thus,  with  every  advantage 
of  time  and  place,  on  the  15th  of  February  the  princes  marched  a  great  army 
into  the  enemy's  country  and  occupied  the  town  of  Meldorf.  Savve  qui  pent. 
The  utmost  ferocity  was  displayed  towards  persons  of  every  estate,  rank, 
and  sex,  so  that  they  might  be  subdued  the  more  quickly,  the  princes  sent 
spies,  one  of  whom,  being  taken,  was  forced  to  confess  by  what  avenue  the 
enemy  would  arrive.  When  they  had  learned  this,  the  Ditmarshians  dug, 
during  the  following  night,  an  intrenchment  in  the  muddy  way  by  which  t& 
invaders  were  coming.  There  some  thousand  men  lay  in  wait  for  them,  and 
others  in  another  pla^.  It  was  therefore  under  the  worst  auRuries  tiiat,  in 
ignorance  of  the  intrenchment  the  princes  struck  camp  on  the  Monday  wnich 
was  February  17th,  amidst  loud  acclamations.    But  the  counsels  of  the  cap- 
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tuns  of  the  guard  (which  came  first,  to  the  number  cS  two  thousand,  with  a 
still  greater  crowd  of  citizens  and  country  peoj^)  prevailed  Hie  cavalry 
followed,  so  sure  of  an  eacfy  victory  that  th^  even  nad  cuots  in  ihear  train. 
Thejr  advanced,  moreover,  by  a  path  whose  narrow  width  was  the  cause  of 
infinite  disaster  to  the  horsemen.  No  one  thought  there  would  be  any 
danger  when  the  footguards  had  passed,  and  the  whole  aflfair  was  r^nrded 
as  an  easv  matter.  Tne  nure  and  depth  of  the  road,  lined  on  each  side  by 
wide  ditches,  threw  the  riders  into  confusion  as  th^  advanced  in  a  ^reat 
crowd,  hoping  and  expecting  to  pass  over  solid  sround.  Tlie  Ditmarshians, 
hidden  by  their  rampart,  now  poured  forth  missfes  at  the  advancing  enemy, 
and  not  without  effect.  Tlie  foremost  of  the  foot  soldiers,  however,  plaoea 
their  shields  before  them,  and,  throwing  awav  their  spears,  crossed  the  cutches 
and  stood  presenting  a  solid  front,  but  so  close  toother  that  thqr  could  not 
fight.  Tlie  day  was  cloudy,  and  rain,  minj^ed  with  hail,  and  raxing  winds 
were  fighting  for  them.  But  the  earth  dug  from  the  numerous  SuSes  pre* 
vented  them  from  using  their  swords,  or  attacking. 

The  royal  artillery  was  now  brought  up^  but  ram  and  ^nnd  prevented  the 
^schai]Ke  of  the  missiles.  Some  of  the  Ditmarshians  rushed  up  to  prevent 
the  artmery  from  being  fired,  but  were  flung  back.  Meantime  a  fira  was  poured 
from  the  whole  rampart,  and  the  lines  of  the  foot  wore  broken.  But  when 
the  Ditmarshians  perceived  they  were  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  they  attaeked 
though  few  in  number  —  not  more  than  three  or  four  hundred  —  these 
thousands  of  men  cooped  up  in  the  mire  and  cold  in  a  narrow  plaoe.  ^Ming* 
ing  across  the  ditches,  they  fou^t,  few  against  many;  twice  repidsed,  they 
returned  twice,  recovered  from  flight,  and  cut  down  thdr  enemies  —  thus 
cauffht  in  a  trap  and  deep  in  mire  —  and  threw  them  down  into  the  ditdiea. 
And  now  the  sluices  were  opened,  and  the  waters  poiued  in,  so  that  in  the 
rushing  floods  the  ditches  could  not  be  distinguished.  Tlie  foot  soldiers  of  the 
giiard  were  the  first  to  take  to  flight,  in  wnich,  however,  many  f dL  Umi 
Uie  Ditmarshians,  ffatherinc  courage,  inflicted  deadly  punishment  on  the 
remaining  band,  collected  mm  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages,  and 
these  were  drowned  in  the  waters,  which  came  in  a  great  flood,  finally  they 
fell  on  the  crowd  of  horsemen  prised  together  in  that  narrow  spot  and  unable 
to  move  or  flee.  With  the  fallen  infantry  in  front  of  them,  pressed  in  tlie 
rear  by  the  flying,  and  flanked  on  either  side  by  the  ditches,  thev  stood  motion- 
less and  pale  in  the  presence  of  death.  The  Ditmarshians,  tnronging  round 
them,  flung  lances  and  arrows  from  the  side,  first  wounding  the  horses.  These, 
when  they  felt  the  steel,  went  mad,  flin^ns  their  riders  and  trampling  on 
them.  A  dismal  noise  was  heard,  and  a  horrible  vapour  of  rising  sweat 
obscured  the  eyes.  The  princes  themselves  got  away  with  many  otners,  not 
knowing  how  they  had  escaped;  for  the  rainy  and  fog^  atmosphere,  together 
with  snow,  wind,  and  the  mist  of  perspiration,  deprived  everyone  of  si^t. 
In  order  that  none  might  get  away,  the  Ditmarshians  pressed  the  flying. 
Some  are  believed  to  have  escaped  through  the  crowd  of  corpses  of  the  slam 
and  drowned. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  this  slaughter  is  siud  to  have  occurred  within 
the  space  of  three  hours.  The  greater  number  of  dead,  however,  were 
unwounded,  and  it  was  said  that  most  were  drowned  by  the  waters.  No  one 
knew  exactly  what  took  place.  Each  was  terrified  by  his  own  danger,  the 
fog,  and  the  gathering  night,  and  blinded  by  the  smoke  and  the  vapour 
eidialed  from  his  own  horse.  Soon  some  of  tne  Ditmarshians  came  up  and 
stripped  the  fallen  of  their  arms,  clothes,  belts  and  purses,  and  those  which 
they  found  breathing  they  massacred.    They  robbed  the  dying  of  th^  very 
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shirts.  With  such  cruelty  did  they  war  against  the  slain.  They  buried  some 
thousands  of  the  foot  soldiers,  but  this  favour  was  denied  to  the  horsemen. 
Amongst  the  latter  were  two  counts  of  Aldenborgh,  Adolphusand  Otto,  and 
many  soldiers  —  Danes,  Holsteiners,  and  levies  without  number.  The  very 
flower  of  the  Holstein  army  perished,  to  the  lamentation  of  their  own  peoi)le 
and  the  great  regret  of  all.  The  number  of  slain  is  not  given  exactly.  The  Dit- 
marshians  say,  a  great  number,  but  others  deny  this,  8a3ring  a  few  thousand. 
The  cause  of  the  disaster  may  be  imputed  to  two  things,  namely,  overconfi- 
dence  in  beginning  the  war  and  the  cruelties  at  Meldorf  against  all  persons  of 
either  sex  and  all  ages  and  ranks.« 

The  king,  in  great  wrath,  vowed  to  be  revenged;  but  a  new  army  was  not 
easily  raised,  and  he  was  glad  to  accept  the  mediation  of  the  Hanse  Towns, 
which  concluded  a  treaty  that  left  both  parties  exactly  where  it  found  them. 

The  king  pre- 


served his  cLuxx, 
and  the  natives 
their  independ- 
ence. 

The  reign  of 
Hans  was,  in  other 
respects,  troubled. 
During  much  of  it, 
the  northern  seas 
were  infested  with 
pirates,  not  from 
the  Hanse  Towns 
merely,  but  from 
Russia,  Scotland, 
England,  and  Hol- 
land. At  length 
a  treaty  of  com- 
merce was  con- 
cluded between 
the  kin£  of  Eng- 
land (Heniy  VII)  and  Hans  —  the  more  easily  as  at  that  period  (1489)  the 
latter  was  dissatisfied  with  the  Hanse  Towns.  It  secured  to  the  English  the 
right  of  commerce  in  the  north  seas,  subject  to  certain  duties;  it  allowed  them 
to  have  their  commercial  establishments  in  the  seaports,  and  their  own  judges 
in  all  controversies  between  their  own  countrymen.  It  even  allowed  them  to 
fish  on  the  coast  of  Iceland;  though  the  permission  was  to  be  renewed  every 
seven  years.  Let  us  add  that  famine  and  the  plague  more  than  once  visited 
the  north  during  this  monarch's  life;  and  we  may  term  it  the  reverse  of  a 


Eina  Hans  and  His  Sons 
(From  an  old  tomb) 


hapOT 
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one. 


\ie  death  of  Hans  was  hastened  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  (1513).  In  his 
last  illness,  he  called  Prince  Christian  to  his  bedside  and  e&ve  him  some  advice, 
the  tenor  of  which  shows  that  he  perfectly  understood  the  character  of  his 
successor.  The  latter  was  exhorted  to  forsake  low  and  dissolute  company, 
to  considt  only  men  esteemed  for  their  a^  and  wisdom;  to  renounce  great 
designs,  which  would  end  only  in  disappomtment;  to  forswear  violence,  and 
trust  to  caLm  moderation;  to  employ  natives  in  preference  to  foreigners;  to  win 
the  love  of  all  by  a  government  of  mildness.  In  general,  Hans  himself  had  so 
acted:  he  had  been  always  popular  in  Denmark;  he  had  preferred  caution  to 
rashness,  the  solid  to  the  splendid.    His  wisdom,  in  this  respect,  was  fr&* 
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quently  evident.  For  instance,  he  carefully  refnuned  from  all  interference 
between  the  emperors  and  the  holy  see.  Again,  when  besought  Iw  his  nephew 
James  IV  king  of  Scotland,  to  join  the  latter  in  the  war  ajgamst  En^and  —  a 
war  so  disastrous  for  the  Scot  —  he  exhorted  his  fiery  kinsman  to  cultivate 
the  blessings  of  peace.<< 


CHRISTIAN  (n)  THE  TYRANT  (1613-1623  A.D.) 

Christian  11,  called  in  Sweden  the  Ungentle,  and  also  the  Tryant,  whose 
administration  in  Norway  had  already  been  stained  with  blooa,  and  who 
now  succeed  his  father  in  that  country  as  in  Denmark,  laid  claim  also  to 
the  Swedish  throne,  to  which  he  was  at  once  elected,  and  commenced  nego- 
tiations whereby  the  truce  concluded  with  Denmark  was  several  times 
renewed.  In 
1516  the  war 
broke  out  anew, 
produced  by  the 
mtestine  conmio- 
tions  which  the 
new  archbishop 
Gustavus  TroUe 
excited.     This 

{)relate  sprang 
rom  a  family 
linked  with  the 
union  interest  by 
its  large  posses- 
sions in  Denmark, 
and  which  for  two 
generations  back 
had  been  inimical 
totheStures.  An 
attempt  had  al- 
ready been  made 

by  one  faction  to  set  up  his  grandfather,  Arvid  TroUe,  against  Sten  the 
Elder,  while  his  father,  Eric  Trolle,  had  lost  the  government  by  the  election 
of  the  younger  Sture.  This  Gustavus  Trolle  was  of  a  temper  that  never  for- 
gave a  past  wrong,  real  or  fancied,  although  the  administrator  himself,  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation,  had  promoted  his  election  to  the  archbishopric. 

Their  animosities  now  led  to  open  war,  in  consequence  whereof  Gustavus 
Trolle,  after  a  Danish  fleet  had  fruitlessly  endeavoured  to  relieve  him,  was 
unanimouslv  declared  at  the  diet  of  Arboga  to  have  forfeited  his  office,  and 
his  fortified  castle  of  Stacket  was  demolished.  Next  year  Christian  himself 
accomplished  a  landing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stockholm,  but  suffered  a 
complete  overthrow  from  Sten  Sture.  In  this  battle,  fought  at  the  Brenn- 
kirk,  July  22nd,  1518,  and  celebrated  in  a  popular  ballad,  the  Swedish  banner 
was  borne  by  the  young  Gustavus  Ericsson  Vasa.  Bein^  afterwards  sent  as  a 
hostage  to  the  Danish  fleet  on  the  occasion  of  a  personal  interview  which  the 
king  requested  with  the  administrator,  he  was  carried  off  prisoner  to  Denmark, 
contrary  to  the  pledged  faith  of  the  former,  along  with  Hemming  Gadd  and 
four  other  Swedish  nobles.  Thither  Christian  also  returned,  after  he  had  so 
treacherously  broken  off  the  negotiations  which  he  had  himself  commenced. 
By  the  papal  command,  an  investigation  was  instituted  into  the  charges 
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which  the  deposed  archbiishoi)  had  brought  against  Sten,  at  the  see  of  Rome. 
A  spiritual  court  commenced  its  sittings  in  Denmark;  the  administrator  with 
all  nis  adherents  was  exconmiunicated,  and  the  whole  kingdom  was  placed 
under  an  interdict. 

"The  Swedes,"  says  Olaus  Petri  (Olaf  Peterson),  "did  not  in  the  least 
regard  this  ban  and  interdict."  Christian,  however,  procured  the  execution  of 
the  sentence  to  be  conmiitted  to  himself,  and  the  wnole  of  the  year  1519  was 
spent  in  making  preparations.  New  taxes  were  imposed;  levies  were  made 
in  various  countnes;  and  in  the  beginning  of  1520,  the  Danish  armv  broke 
into  Sweden  under  their  general  Otte  Krumpen,  who  caused  the  papal  ban  to 
be  affixed  to  all  the  churches  upon  the  march.  Sten  encountered  the  invaders 
on  the  ice  of  Lake  Asunden,  by  Bogesund,  in  Vestergotland;  he  was  woundid 
at  the  opening  of  the  battle,  and  obliged  to  be  carried  out  of  the  conflict,  the 
issue  of  which  was  decided  by  this  disaster-  Being  conveyed  to  StrengnSs,  he 
soon  received  intelligence  that  the  Danes,  to  whom  a  Swedish  nobleman 
pointed  out  the  way,  had  surrounded  the  intrenchment  in  the  forest  of  Tived, 
nad  cut  to  pieces  the  troops  stationed  there,  and  were  already  on  their  march 
to  Upland.  Collecting  the  remains  of  his  strength,  he  hastened  to  Stockholm, 
but  died  in  his  sledge  upon  the  ice  of  Lake  Malar,  February  3rd,  1520.  By 
his  death,  all  government  in  Sweden  was  dissolved;  the  magnates  indeed  held 
consultations,  but  no  one  had  courage  to  command,  or  will  to  obey.  The 
country-people  gathered  in  the  view  of  attempting  a  stand  against  the  enemy, 
but  from  want  of  a  leader  were  soon  dispersed  by  the  foreign  soldierv,  whose 
track  was  marked  by  homicide  and  conflagration,  and  who  insolently  boasted, 
that  they  would  not  care  although  in  Sweden  it  should  rain  peasants  from 
heaven.  The  heroical  Christina  Gyllenstiema  alone,  widow  of  Sten,  and  the 
mother  of  four  children  still  of  tender  age,  did  not  lose  heart;  Bhe  continued 
to  defend  Stockholm,  and  refused  to  accede  to  the  convention  ratified  with 
the  Danish  generals  at  a  baronial  diet  convoked  in  Upsala,  by  which  Christian 
was  acknowledged  king,  on  condition  that  he  should  govern  conformably  to 
the  laws  of  Sweden  and  the  Treaty  of  Kalmar,  and  not  exact  vengeance  for 
what  had  passed. 

These  engagements  were  personally  confirmed  by  the  king  upon  arriving 
with  his  fleet  before  Stockhoun,  with  the  express  addition,  that  the  measures 
adopted  against  Gustavus  Trolle,  who  was  now  restored  to  his  office,  should 
be  forgotten  and  forgiven.  The  same  promises  were  repeated  in  the  king's 
letter  to  all  the  provinces,  and  bemg  seconded  by  the  enorts  of  the  prelates 
and  the  nobility,  completely  disarmed  the  resistance  still  kept  up  by  tiie 
people.  These  assurances  were  again  renewed  when  Henmiing  Gadd,  after  a 
life  spent  in  struggling  agamst  Danish  domination,  now  appeared  in  his  old 
age  as  its  advocate,  and  by  the  weight  of  his  influence  at  length  induced  Chris- 
tina Gyllenstiema  to  surrender  Stockholm,  although  against  the  wish  of  the 
burghers.  When  the  king  in  the  autumn  returned  to  Sweden,  and  was 
crowned  in  Stockholm,  he  once  more  confirmed  by  oath  and  reception  of 
the  sacrament  the  securities  he  had  given.  But  at  this  very  moment  Chris- 
tian had  resolved  that  the  blood  of  the  chief  men  of  Sweden  should  be  shed, 
although  he  himself  "appeared  friendly  to  all,  and  was  very  merry  and 
pleasant  in  his  demeanour,  caressing  some  with  hypocritical  kisses,  and 
others  with  embraces,  clapping  his  hands,  smiling,  and  aisplayingon  all  hands 
tokens  of  aflfection."  The  instigator  of  this  resolution  was  Didrick  Slaghok, 
formerly  a  barber,  and  a  relative  of  Sigbrit,  a  Dutch  huckster,  who  by  the 
beauty  of  her  daughter  had  gained  an  ascendancy  over  the  king's  mind,  which 
she  had  tact  enough  to  preserve  during  his  whole  reign. 
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On  the  third  day  of  the  solemnities  which  followed  the  coronation,  the 

gites  of  the  castle  of  Stockholm  were  unexpectedly  barred,  and  the  archbishop 
ustavus  TroUe  came  into  the  king's  presence,  to  complain  of  the  violences 
and  injuries  suffered  by  himself  and  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Upsala,  at  the 
hands  of  the  deceased  administrator,  for  which  he  now  demanded  satisfaction. 
He  was  probably  himself  ignorant  of  the  atrocities,  for  the  perpetration  of 
which  he  was  to  be  used  as  an  instnunent.  He  is  said,  as  we  may  conclude 
from  a  contemporary  account,  to  have  maintained  that  the  question  of  pun- 
ishment and  compensation  must  be  referred  to  Rome;  but  the  king  negatived 
his  proposal,  declaring  that  the  matter  should  be  adjudicated  for&with.  As 
the  prelate's  charges  were  really  directed  again  Sten  Sture,  his  widow  Chris- 
tina Gyllenstiema  stood  up  and  appealed  to  the  resolution  of  the  estates, 
whereby  Gustavus  Trolle  was  unani- 
mously declared  to  have  forfeited  his 
dignity,  and  which  the  principal  spiri- 
tual and  secular  lords  had  subscribed 
under  an  express  obligation  to  common 
responsibility.  Such  of  these  as  were 
now  present,  and  among  them  two 
bishops,  were  immediately  seized  and 
thrown  into  prison;  the  remainder 
were  confined  over  night  in  the  castle 
—  the  clergy  in  a  separate  chamber./ 
The  following  morning,  the  8th  of 
November,  at  nine  in  the  forenoon, 
several  of  the  Swedish  clergy,  who  had 
been  shut  up  during  the  night,  were 
called  to  the  large  hall,  where  they,  to- 

?;ther  with  Jons  Beldenack,  Gustavus 
roUe,  the  bishops,  Hans  Brask,  and 
Otte  Swinhufwud,  were  to  form  a 
spiritual  court.  Jons  Beldenack  then 
put  to  them  the  question  whether  those  who  had  conspired  against  the  pope 
and  the  holy  chair  of  Rome  ought  not  to  be  considered  heretics.  Some  of 
the  priests  were  agreed  with  Christian,  and  answered  "Yes."  Others  did 
not  perceive  what  this  was  meant  to  conceal,  and  answered, ''  Yes."  Others 
again,  though  they  very  well  perceived  the  drift  of  the  Question,  also  an- 
swered, "  Yes."  The  king  was  satisfied  with  the  result,  ana  pronounced  the 
rest  of  the  judgment  himself  —  that  the  Swedish  lords,  having  set  themselves 
against  the  pope,  were  heretics  according  to  the  judgment  oithe  court,  and 
therefore  should  as  heretics  die. 

The  whole  of  that  day  the  city  gates  were  shut,  so  that  none  could  get 
out.  Early  in  the  morning  the  trumpeters  rode  round  the  town,  proclaimmg 
that  no  citizen  was  to  dare,  for  his  life,  to  leave  his  house,  till  permission  was 
again  granted  to  do  so.  Large  crowds  of  armed  Danes  were  placed  here  and 
there  on  the  chief  squares;  loaded  cannon  were  drawn  out  on  the  Great 
square  with  their  muzzles  pointed  towards  the  principal  streets.  The  whole 
town  was  in  a  dread  and  solemn  expectation.  The  castle  gates  were  at  last 
thrown  open  at  noon;  and  a  mighty  body  of  armed  soldiers  first  appeared, 
and  placed  themselves  in  two  long  lines,  reaching  from  the  castle  to  tne  town 
house.    The  imprisoned  Swedish  lords  were  led  between  them  as  far  as  the 
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Great  square,  where  a  strong  guard  of  Danish  soldiers  closed  around  them. 
The  people  who  had  now  regained  pennission  to  leave  their  houses,  streamed 
in  tnat  direction,  and  with  anguish  and  alarm  beheld  the  frightful  prepara- 
tions. Sir  Nils  Lvcke,  the  new  knight,  now  appeared  on  the  oalcony  ol  tfafi 
town  hall,  and  addressed  his  speech  to  the  assembled  multitude  thus  ''  Ye 
good  men,  are  not  to  wonder  at  what  ye  here  behold,  for  these  men  altqgetb^ 
were  wicked  heretics,  disobedient  to  the  holy  father  in  Rome.  They  have  laid 
powder  under  the  castle  to  kill  the  king,  who  would  notwithstandmg  have 
spared  them;  but  Archbishop  Gustavus  Trolle  has  three  times  knelt  oefore 
hmi  and  demanded  justice." 

Bishop  Vincent,  from  the  sauare  below,  now  interrupted  him,  and  called 
aloud  that  all  this  was  lies  ana  nonsense,  but  that  God  would  yet  punish 
Christian's  cruelty  and  treachery.  Sir  Ajnders  Karlsson  and  Anders  Rut, 
two  councillors  of  Stockholm,  also  loudly  called  on  the  other  Swedes,  be^^ing 
and  b^e^ching  them  in  future  not  to  permit  themselves  to  be  deceivea  by 
false  promises,  but  one  day  to  avenge  this  terrible  treachery  and  tyranny. 
The  Danish  soldiers  now  made  a  great  noise,  so  that  their  words  could  no 
longer  be  distinguished,  and  at  the  king's  order  (it  is  said,  that  from  a  window 
in  the  town  hail  he  looked  on  during  the  whole  proceedings)  the  execution 
began,  and  Klas  Bille  placed  himself  at  hand  to  receive  the  golden  chain  and 
ring  of  every  knight  before  he  was  beheaded.  The  prisoners  then  implored 
that  they  might  at  least  be  permitted  first  to  confess  and  receive  the  holv 
sacrament.  But  even  this  was  refused,  and  Bishop  Matthias  was  led  forth 
first.  While  he  was  kneeling  with  clasped  and  uplifted  hands,  his  secretary 
Olaus  Petri  and  the  latter's  brother  rushed  forward;  but  before  they  could 
reach  the  spot,  their  beloved  master's  head  had  fallen  before  one  blow  of  the 
sword,  and  rolled  towards  them  on  the  ground.  Beside  themselves  with 
horror,  they  cried  out  that  this  was  an  inhuman  action.  ''  For  these  words 
they  were  immediately  seized  and  dragged  within  the  circle,  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  executed  had  not  some  German  soldiers  saved  them."^ 

Bishop  Vincent  was  next  beheaded,  and  then  came  the  senators'  turn  — 
Eric  Lejonhufwud,  Knut  Kurk,  Eric  Johansson  Vasa,  father  of  Gustavus  Vasa, 
Eric  Ryning,  Eric  GvUenstiema,  Eskil  Ban^r,  Joachim  Brahe,  and  thirteen 
nobles  and  knights  of  the  senate.  These  were  followed  by  the  three  burgo- 
masters of  the  town,  and  thirteen  of  the  town  council,  together  with  fifteen  of 
the  chief  citizens,  some  of  whom,  without  the  slightest  warning,  were  snatched 
out  of  their  houses,  and  led  to  execution.  A  citizen  named  Lars  Hansson  was 
standing  in  tears  beholding  this  terrible  scene;  the  soldiers  dragged  him  within 
their  lines,  and  he  was  made  to  pay  with  his  death  for  his  compassion.  At  last 
the  execution  stopped  for  that  dav;  the  heads  were  set  up  on  poles,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  Bishop  Matthias,  to  whom,  in  consideration  of  his  great 
services  to  the  king,  this  favour  was  shown  that,  instead  of  being  impaira,  it 
was  laid  between  his  feet.  The  dead  bodies  were  left  where  they  had  fallen, 
to  the  horror  of  all.    A  violent  rain  came  on,  which  yet  more  disfigured  the 

Sale  remains,  and  redly  dyed  water  ran  everywhere  from  the  Great  square 
own  mto  the  streets,  bearing  a  bloody  witness  to  what  had  there  taken 
place. 

The  second  day,  Friday  the  9th,  Christian  remarked  that  many  had  hid- 

'  These  two  brothers  had  studied  at  the  Universitj  of  Wittenberg  in  Oermanj.  Eweit 
Leaf,  one  of  the  Qerman  soldiers,  had  seen  them  there,  and  believing  them  to  be  Germans, 
represented  to  his  comrades  that,  not  bein^  Swedes,  they  ought  to  be  spared.  This  had  its 
effect ;  the  brothers  escaped,  and  some  years  later  afforded  Qustayus  Vasa  signal  asaistance  hi 
the  introduction  of  Lutheranism  into  Sweden, 
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den  themselves  whom  he  would  willingly  have  murdered;  he  iherefofe  made 
a  proclamation  that  the  inhabitants  might  now  freely  show  themaetves,  for  he 
did  not  intend  to  punish  any  more.  Some  were  simple  enough  to  permit  tUa 
trick  to  deceive  them,  and  imprudently  showed  themselvesi  on  which  tbe 
massacre  recommenced.  Six  or  eight  were  breaded  on  the  square;  the 
gallows  were  continually  full  of  dead  bodies,  and  the  servants  of  the  deceased 
lords,  who  came  to  town  ignorant  of  what  had  happened,  were  often  pulled 
from  their  horses  with  so  much  haste,  that  they  were  hoisted  on  the  gulows, 
booted  and  spurred,  as  they  had  come.  The  king's  soldiers  and  sateUities 
broke  into  the  houses,  murdering  the  men,  violating  the  women,  and  plunder- 
ing everywhere.  They  bore  away  as  much  as  they  could  carrv;  and  it  seemed 
to  them  enough  to  leave  the  bare  walls  standing  for  the  widows  and  father- 
less children.  The  corpses  remained  this  whole  day  and  night  stiU  lying  on 
the  Great  square;  and  with  horror  and  loathing  the  people  saw  the  dops 
begin  to  tear  the  remains  of  so  many  noble  and  innocent  men.  As  the  air, 
was  yet  mild,  a  poisonous  exhalation  began  to  arise,  which,  it  was  feared 
would  bring  the  plague;  it  was  therefore  determined  that  the  bodies  should 
be  carried  away  before  the  break  of  the  Sabbath  mom.  Jons  Beldenack, 
however,  remembered  that  they,  as  heretics,  could  not  be  buried  in  form;  but 
ought,  properly,  to  be  burnt,  which  was  done.  A  huge  p^  was  erected  in 
the  southern  suburb  on  the  very  spot  where  St.  Catherine's  church  now 
stands,  to  which  the  pale  and  mangled  corpses  were  carried  by  cartloads,  and 
there  burned  to  ashes. 

Christian  seemed  to  have  given  himself  up  to  a  sort  of  madness  of  rage 
and  fury.  He  ordered  that  tne  body  of  Sten  Sture  the  Younger  should  be 
torn  from  his  grave  in  Riddarholm  church;  and  it  is  said  that  in  his  frensy  he 
bit  at  the  half-consumed  remains.  He  also  caused  the  remains  of  the  young 
son  of  Lord  Sten  and  Lady  Christina,  who  had  died  during  the  siege,  to  be 
disinterred.  He  permitted  the  revengeful  Gustavus  TroUe  to  disentomb  the 
remains  of  the  reverend  father  Martin  Jdnsson,  who  had,  while  he  was  Sten 
Sture's  secretary,  highly  oflFended  the  archbishop.  These  three  bodies  were 
carried  to  the  great  pyre  on  the  Sodermalm  to  be  burnt  with  the  rest,  and  the 
quarters  of  the  town  of  St.  Catherine's  church,  still  bear  the  name  of  Sture, 
in  memory  of  the  dead. 

Christian  next  called  Christina  Gyllenstiema  to  his  presence.  When  she, 
in  her  sorrow  and  despair,  presented  herself  before  him,  he  bid  her  choose 
whether  she  would  be  burned,  drowned,  or  buried  alive.  The  noble  lady 
fainted  at  his  feet.  The  entreaties  of  the  witnesses  of  this  scene,  her  own 
tears  and  great  riches,  at  last  mollified  the  tyrant;  but  she  was  obliged  to 

f^romise  to  recall  her  young  son  from  Dantzic  that  he  might  be  educated  in 
)enmark.  Her  mother,  the  old  Lady  Sigrid  Ban^r,  who  by  a  former  mar- 
riage was  grandmother  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  was  shut  up  in  a  bag  and  thrown 
into  the  stream;  but  some  of  the  people  on  the  shore  succeeded  in  saving  her 
by  promising  Christian  her  great  fortune  —  for  this  was  the  best  way  to 
soften  him  to  mercy.  Lady  Sigrid  was  taken  up;  but  she  herself,  her  two 
daughters,  Lady  Christina  and  Lady  Cecilia  of  Eka,  two  of  Gustavus  Vasa's 
sisters,  together  with  many  other  noble  and  honourable  women,  were  carried 
away  as  hostages  to  Copenhagen,  and  shut  into  the  dreadful  dungeon,  called 
the  Blue  Tower.  There  Gustavus  Vasa's  mother  and  two  sisters  died,  and 
many  others,  of  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold;  and  those  who  escaped  with  their 
lives  had  to  thank  Queen  Isabella's  mildness  alone,  who  against  her  cruel 
husband's  will,  softened  their  captivity  as  much  as  lay  in  her  power. 
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Further  AtrocUiea 

Not  in  Stockholm  alone  did  the  blood-thinsty  monarch  let  the  sword  of 
the  executioner  massacre  the  Swedes:  he  commenced  similar  executions 
throughout  the  country.  Such  a  king  had  taken  care  to  place  oflScers  whom 
neither  shame  nor  horror  could  withhold  from  the  performance  of  such  a  com- 
mand. Didrik  Slaghok,  who  succeeded  Vincent  in  his  bishopric,  and  was 
likewise  appomted  governor  of  the  castle  of  Stockholm,  Jons  Beldenack  who 
succeded  Matthias  in  Stren^as,  Anders  Perssons  in  Orebro,  Joran  Matsson, 
and  the  young  Sir  Thomas  m  Finland,  all  possessed  the  king's  greatest  confi- 
dence in  this  matter,  and  never  for  an  instant  spent  a  thought  on  shedding 
Swedish  blood.  These  persecutions  were  carried  on  in  every  province,  and 
many  of  the  Swedish  nooles  were  despicable  enough  to  betray  each  other  to 
the  Danes,  seeking  thus  a  hateful  and  contemptible  revenge  for  private  and 
often  insignificant  disputes. 

Some  days  after  the  massacre  in  Stockholm,  Christian  received  the  news 
that  his  queen  had  borne  him  a  daughter.  The  miserable  flatterer  Gr^orius 
Hoist  prepared  a  great  festivity.  The  citizens  were  invited  to  assemble  for 
a  magnificent  repast  in  the  town  hall,  to  be  followed  by  dancing  and  other 
amusements,  in  demonstration  of  their  joy  at  the  happy  news.  The  enter- 
tainment was  to  take  place  at  the  expense  of  the  burghers;  and  one  may 
imagine  with  what  satisfaction  thejr  paid  their  money,  and  their  wives  danced 
with  their  bloody  oppressors.  Christian  then  published  a  manifesto  through- 
out the  kingdom,  in  which  he  declared  that,  tne  Swedish  lords  whom  he  had 
beheaded  having  been  heretics,  their  death  alone  was  able  to  deliver  the 
coimtry  from  the  pope's  curse  and  exconununication,  and  that,  as  this  had 
now  taken  plsx^e,  he  would  be  at  liberty  to  rule  the  country  according  to  its 
old  laws.  The  government  during  his  absence  was  to  be  superintended  by 
Archbishop  Gustavus  Trolle  and  his  father.  Sir  Eric  Trolle. 

Christian,  still  fearing  a  rebellion,  renewed  the  old  resolution  of  the  council 
of  Linkoping,  made  in  1153,  that  no  peasant  should  bear  arms;  and  he  even, 
in  many  places,  had  them  taken  from  them  by  force.  It  was  not  a  little 
humiliating  and  hard  for  the  Swedes  to  see  the  Danes,  proud  and  triumi)hant. 
rob  them  of  their  guns,  bows,  and  swords.  It  is  related  that  some,  irritated 
beyond  endurance,  suffered  the  words  to  escape  them,  that  iron  and  swords 
should  not  be  wanting  to  punish  the  tyrant,  as  long  as  they  were  permitted 
to  retain  their  feet  to  pursue,  and  their  hands  to  revenge.  To  this  the  arro- 
gant conquerors  replied  that  a  hand  and  foot  might  well  be  cut  off  from  the 
Swedish  peasant;  he  would  be  able,  notwithstanding,  with  one  hand  and  a 
wooden  leg  to  steer  his  plough.  This  senseless  report  was  spread,  believed, 
and  caused  a  general  panic;  for  Christian's  unnatural  cruelty  was  such  that 
the  incredible  became  credible. 

At  last,  in  December,  he  prepared  for  his  return;  the  wheel,  the  gallows, 
and  bloody  executioners  marked  his  journey.  In  Nykoping  he  caused  his 
own  favourite,  Klas  Hoist,  to  be  hung.  He  passed  Christmas  in  Linkopinff 
with  Bishop  Hans  Brask,  who  betrayed  to  him  two  of  Sture's  most  devoted 
friends,  Sven  Hok  and  Peter  Smed  —  they  were  both  quartered  and  exposed 
on  the  wheeL  He  laid  hold  of  Sir  Lindorm  Ribbing  in  Jonkoping,  and 
beheaded  him  and  his  servants.  Shortly  after,  seeing  by  chance  Sir  Lm- 
dorm's  two  little  boys,  the  one  eight  and  the  other  six  years  old,  and  fearing 
their  revenge  at  a  future  period,  he  determined  to  miake  away  with  them 
both.  The  eldest  bo;^  was  led  out  first  and  was  beheaded.  The  younger 
looked  at  the  streaming  blood  and  the  red  stains  on  his  brother's  clothes. 
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without  knowing  what  it  meant;  but  when  he  was  led  out,  he  turned  with 
childish  innocence  to  the  executioner,  and  said:  '^  Dear  man,  don't  stain  my 
shirt  like  my  brother's,  for  then  mamma  will  whip  me."  Hie  executioner, 
melted  at  these  words,  threw  the  sword  from  him,  and  said:  '^  I  would  rather 
blood  my  own  shirt  than  thine/'  But  the  t^er-hearted  CSiristian,  who  had 
been  an  eye-witness  of  this  heart-rending  spectacle,  was  not  to  be  touched  bv 
it  In  a  fury,  he  called  for  a  more  savage  servant,  who  struck  off  the  heaoa 
of  the  innocent  child  and  the  compjssnonate  executioner.  From  this  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Nydala  cloister,  and  continued  tiie  same  course  there.  But  enouj^ 
has  been  already  said  of  his  madness  and  ftuy. 

In  this  detestable  assemblage  of  crimes,  it  is  a  consolation  to  find  some 
noble-minded  men  who  dared  to  breast  the  dangerous  stream.  When  Suckot^ 
the  emperor  Charles'  legate,  found  that  by  all  nis  exhortations  he  could  not 
restrain  Qiristian  from  the  massacre  in  Stockholm,  he  left  him  suddenly, 
expressing  his  abhorrence  of  such  a  deed.  Sir  Otte  Erumpen  abandoned 
Christian  immediately,  and  would  no  longer  serve  such  a  master.  The 
Danish  nobles  detested  and  cursed  their  king's  treachery;  and  Severin  Norfay 
openly  protected  the  Swedish  lords  who  took  r^uge  with  him — but  these 
were  not  man^.  Death  or  dread  had  concealed  manv  m  the  grave,  and  tiie 
poor  remnant,  in  the  inaccessible  mountains.  If  they  had  by  their  adfishnesSi 
ambition,  litigiousness,  and  stubbornness  during  previous  ages  prepared  so 
many  mmfortunes  for  their  native  land,  they  had  now  themsdves  paid  the 
bitterest  ^nalty.  But  Qiristian,  the  means  of  punishment,  we  cannot  con- 
template in  his  dreadful  proness  without  horror,  from  the  moment  he  had 
determined  on  the  impious  and  monstrous  treachenr  we  have  related.  Neither 
compassion  nor  the  fear  of  God  nor  the  advice  of  his  friends,  his  own  reason 
nor  his  own  advantage,  were  in  any^  way  able  to  stem  his  fury.  He  had 
thrown  himself,  with  mrn  determination,  mto  the  path  of  crime;  blindly  he 
rushed  on  in  it,  trampling  justice,  humanitv,  and  virtue,  bokUy  undor  his 
feet;  and  fluns  himself  at  laist  with  greater  baste  into  the  deq>  destruction 
which  abeady  had  long  awaited  the  royal  criminal.0 

In  these  sanguinary  proceedings,  we  may  be  surprised  at  the  little  defer- 
ence which  Christian  snowed  to  tilie  chiurch.  Though  her  avowed  servant, 
the  minister  of  her  vengeance,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  violate  her  long-estab- 
lished rights,  whenever  his  own  interests  or  caprice  intervened.  Of  this 
disposition  he  afforded  two  signal  proofs  immediately  after  his  return  from 
Sweden;  and  he  also  showed  now  nttle  dependence  ms  most  necessary  crea- 
tures could  place  on  the  continuance  of  his  favour.  E^ly  in  1520,  he  had 
forced  the  chapter  of  Lund  to  annul  their  election  of  an  archbishop,  and  place 
one  of  his  favourites  on  the  vacant  throne.  In  this  violence,  his  desim  was 
to  find  a  ready  instrument  for  some  purposes  which  he  had  m  view.  One  of 
these  was  the  restoration  to  the  crown  of  the  isle  of  Bomholm — the  posses- 
sion of  which  had  long  been  a  subject  of  dispute  between  the  chapter  and 
his  predecessors.  He  demanded  from  the  new  primate  the  cession  of  the 
island.  The  position  of  the  latter  was  one  of  difficulty.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  was  his  oath  to  maintain  at  all  risks  the  rights  and  privileges  of  his 
church;  on  the  other,  was  the  royal  displeasure,  which  seldom  spared  its 
victims.  In  this  emergency  he  obtained  permission  to  resign  his  dimity  and 
retire  into  a  monastery;  but  he  soon  left  his  retreat,  and  hastened  to  Kome, 
to  complain  of  the  violence  which  he  had  sustamed.  Hie  canons,  thus  left  to 
Christian's  influence,  were  terrified  into  the  cession,  and  into  the  election  of 
the  notorious  Didrik  Slaghok  now  bishop  of  Skara,  to  the  vacant  dignity.  In 
his  administration  of  Sweden  —  of  which  he  had  been  ^)pointed  one  of  the 
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regents — this  worthy  had  successfully  imitated  the  violence  of  his  master. 
Tlie  complaints  which  rose  from  every  quarter  against  him  were  received  by 
Christian  at  the  moment  of  his  return  from  a  short  visit  to  his  brother-in-law, 
the  emperor  Charles;  and  their  inefficacy  was  proved  by  the  elevation  of  the 
obnoxious  churchman  to  the  supremacy  of  Denmark. 

The  arrival  of  a  papal  legate,  whose  mission  was  evidently  to  inquire  into 
the  Stockholm  massacre,  gave  him  at  first  some  uneasiness;  but  he  soon 
divined  the  character  of  the  stranger,  a  Dominican  friar,  whose  good  opinion 
he  gained  by  extravagant  praises  of  the  order,  and  by  the  most  delicate  per- 
sonal attentions.  Still,  the  complaints  of  the  celebrated  Johannes  Magnus, 
canon  of  Linkoping,  then  at  the  Koman  court,  and  the  fact  that  two  bishops, 
besides  other  ecclesiastics,  had  been  executed  by  his  commands,  were  too 
^ve  even  for  the  most  reverend  Dominican  to  overlook;  and  the  king  found 
it  necessary  to  sacrifice  the  new  primate  of  Denmark.  The  career  of  this 
wretch  was  now  at  its  close:  as  he  had  not  received  his  bulls  of  confirmation, 
he  was  bishop  only  in  virtue  of  the  royal  nomination.  His  person,  therefore, 
was  not  yet  invested  with  the  necessarv  episcopal  sanctity;  and  he  was 
delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm,  as  the  sole  author  of  the  massacre,  and  was 
burned  to  death  in  the  public  square  of  Copenhagen  (1522).  This  holocaust 
was  intended  to  propitiate  the  legate.  The  zeal  with  which  the  king  destroyed 
everything  Lutheran  in  his  dominions  (and  many  attempts  at  reformation 
had  been  made  both  by  his  father  and  himself)  was  a  more  acceptable  offer- 
ing. The  piety  of  the  good  friar  was  gratified  by  the  royal  wish  that  aU 
the  monasteries  of  Denmark  were  subject  to  the  rule  of  St.  Dominic,  and  by 
the  ardour  with  which  he  was  aided  m  effecting  the  objects  of  his  mission. 
The  character  of  Christian  was  represented  to  the  pope  in  the  most  favourable 
colours,  and  his  absolution  from  all  church  censures  recommended.  But 
Adrian  VI,  who  now  ascended  the  papal  throne,  took  a  different  view  of  the 
affair,  and  entrusted  the  legatine  autnority  to  Johannes  Magnus,  who  was 
sent  into  Sweden  to  examine  the  matter  de  novo.  The  new  functionary  after 
a  careful  examination  threw  the  blame  on  the  king,  and  declared  Gustavus 
Trolle  mcapable  of  holding  the  primacy  of  Sweden.  Two  years  afterwiuxls, 
the  sentence  was  confirmeof  by.Clement  VII;  but  no  step  was  taken  to  punish 
the  royal  criminal. 

Gustavus  Vasa 

Before  the  termination  of  this  affair,  Sweden  was  the  theatre  of  events 
which  forever  terminated  the  authority  of  Denmark  over  that  kingdooL 
Though,  by  a  royal  decree,  the  peasantry  were  disarmed — though  the  fortresses 
were  filled  with  garrisons  devoted  to  the  king,  and  all  places  of  trust  by  his 
adherents  —  he  had  scarcelv  left  the  country,  when  the  public  mind  began  to 
recover  its  vigour,  and  to  devise  the  means  of  his  downfall.  The  instrument 
designed  by  Providence  for  this  purpose,  was  the  captive  Gustavus  Vasa. 
Whether  the  patriotism  of  this  noole  equalled  his  ambition,  or  his  thirst  for 
revenue,  may  be  doubted;  but  if  his  motives  have  been  too  highly  esteemed, 
and  his  general  character  over-rated,  there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  good 
of  which  he  was  the  cause — that  he  was  the  saviour  of  his  country.  That  he 
had  many  faults,  will  be  acknowledged  by  everybody  out  of  Sweden,  but  this 
only  proves  that  he  was  a  man;  and  if  great  undertakings  should  devolve  on 
the  immaculate  only,  history  would  have  none  to  recora.  His  own  wron^ 
sank  the  most  deeply  into  the  soul  of  the  captive  (he  had  not  heard  of  his 
father's  murder  before  he  effected  his  escape);  he  was  agitated  by  appieh^i- 
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sion  of  the  future,  since  under  such  a  king  he  could  scarcely  hope  to  end  his 
dsya  in  peace.  To  escape  was  his  first  resolve.  But  how  elude  the  vigilance 
of  his  keepers?  He  feigned  resignation  to  his  lot,  and  so  won  the  confidence 
of  his  noble  guardian  Eric  Ban^r,  that  he  was  guarded  with  much  less  strict- 
ness; he  was  allowed  to  walk,  and  even  to  hunt,  for  hours  together,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  fortress  where  he  was  confined. 

One  fine  morning,  he  assumed  the  disguise  of  a  peasant,  passed  immo- 
lested  through  the  gates,  and  proceeded  with  such  diligence  as  to  reach 
Flensburg  the  following  day  at  noon.  By  entering  into  the  service  of  a  cattle- 
drover  who  was  proceeding  with  a  herd  mto  Saxony,  he  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  men  whom  Ban^r  had  sent  in  pursuit  of  him;  and  he  safely  reached 
Liibeck.  There  he  made  himself  known  to  the  authorities,  in  the  belief  that 
they  who  had  so  recently  assisted  Christina, 
the  widow  of  Sten  Sture,  would  be  ready  to 
assist  him.  For  some  months,  however, 
he  was  in  great  jeopardy:  the  republic 
knew  its  interests  too  well  to  quarrel 
openly  with  the  king,  who  reclaimed  the 
fugitive,  with  the  most  terrible  menaces 
in  case  of  a  refusal.  Ban^r,  his  gaoler, 
also  appeared  to  demand  him,  and  he  had 
reasons  to  be  apprehensive  that  he  would 
be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
Such,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  his  fate, 
but  for  the  juncture  of  favourable  circum- 
stances. In  the  first  place,  the  doctrines 
of  Luther  were  making  great  progress  in 
Liibeck,  and  Gustavus  embraced  them — 
whether  through  conviction,  or  with  the 
view  of  obtainmg  the  support  of  the  re- 
formed party,  can  be  known  only  to  the  Om- 
niscient. In  the  next  place,  he  had  an  enga- 
ging presence  and  much  natural  eloquence; 
and  he  had  little  difficulty  in  persuading 
some  of  the  senators  that  to  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  an  hereditary 
foe  —  one  necessarily  hostile  to  the  prosperity  of  the  city  —  would  not  only 
be  the  most  foolish  policy,  but  a  deep  stain  on  the  hospitality  of  the  place. 
Again,  the  union  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  had  never  been  approved  by  the 
people  of  Liibeck:  it  might,  if  consolidated,  render  the  monarch  too  powerful 
a  rival  in  commerce,  and  it  would  certainly  destroy  the  opportunity,  so  long 
enjoyed,  of  profiting  by  the  dissensions  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Sweden,  from 
apprehension  of  the  Danish  yoke,  would  always  be  the  ally  of  the  Hanse 
Towns,  and  especially  of  Liibeck.  Interest,  therefore,  turned  the  scale;  and 
the  resolution  was  taken  to  provide  the  noble  Swede  with  a  vessel,  and  send 
him  back  to  his  own  country. 

In  May,  1520,  some  months  previous  to  the  massacre  of  Stockholm,  Gus- 
tavus landed  at  Kalmar.  This  place  had  not  yet  acknowledged  the  Danes; 
but  it  had  little  chance,  and  less  desire,  of  resisting.  His  eloquence  had  no 
effect  either  on  the  garrison  or  the  inhabitants;  and  in  some  apprehension 
for  his  personal  safety,  he  precipitately  left  the  place.  As  all  the  other  for- 
tresses were  in  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  and  as  his  departure  from  Liibeck  was 
known  both  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  a  price  was  put  on  his  head,  his 
motions  could  not  fail  to  be  attended  with  extreme  danger.     Proceeding 
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through  Smaland  and  Ostergotland,  he  was  compelled  frequently  to  change 
bis  disguise,  to  travel  by  night  rather  than  by  day,  and  to  choose  the  least 
frequentai  paths.  At  length  he  reached  the  house  of  his  brother-in-law,  the 
senator  Brane,  where  he  found  a  hospitable  reception  but  no  encouragement 
for  his  ambitious  designs.  Both  his  sister  and  the  senator  opposed  them,  and 
earnestly  besought  him  to  renounce  an  enterprise  which  would  be  followed  by 
ruin.  The  rural  gentry  to  whom  he  addressed  himself  were  not  more  favour- 
able; the  peasantry  were  equally  indifferent;  and  he  was  advised  by  some  to 
make  his  peace  with  Christian.  "  Whoever  is  king,"  replied  the  people,  "  loe 
must  labour.  We  have  herring  and  salt  under  Christian,  and  we  should  have 
no  more  under  any  other  ruler." 

Finding  these  people  too  reasonable  for  his  views,  Gustavus,  who  was  now 
informed  of  the  massacre  at  Stockholm,  and  who  had  reason  to  fear  lest  the 
fate  of  his  father  should  speedily  be  his  own,  hastened  into  Dalecarlia.  That 
region,  as  we  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  remarking,  had  always  been 
distinguished  for  the  restless  disposition  of  its  inhabitants.  Isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom,  and  impassable  in  many  places  from  its  vast  forests,  deep 
marshes,  and  abrupt  mountains,  it  had  preserved  an  independence  unknown 
to  other  provinces.  The  poverty  of  the  people,  too,  had  oflFered  no  induce- 
ment to  the  rapacity  of  power;  and  their  strength,  their  courage,  their  love  of 
freedom  —  the  necessary  results  of  their  hardy  Uf e,  their  temperate  habits,  and 
their  consciousness  of  strength  —  rendered  them  impatient  of  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  government  either  to  abridge  their  privileges,  or  to  load  them 
with  new  taxes.  This  hardy  race  heard  with  anger  of  the  dreadful  scenes  in  the 
capital;  they  detested  the  Danish  yoke;  but  then  they  had  eaual  reason  to 
detest  the  rapacity  of  their  own  nobles,  which  it  required  all  tneir  energy  to 
resist.  Among  them  Gustavus  might  find  a  greater  degree  of  security  than 
anywhere  else,  but  even  there  were  men  eager  to  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of 
the  Danes;  and  to  defeat  treachery,  he  was  frequently  compelled  to  change 
alike  his  garments  and  his  place  of  refuge.  On  one  occasion,  while  the  master 
of  the  house  in  which  he  was  entertained  went  to  the  nearest  military  station 
to  reveal  his  name  and  designs,  the  wife,  more  compassionate,  contrived  the 
means  of  his  escape.  Frequently,  therefore,  was  he  forced  to  bury  himself  in 
the  deepest  obscurity,  and  to  trust  to  the  most  precarious  means  of  support. 
It  has  been  said  that  he  worked  in  the  mines  as  a  common  labourer;  that  his 
rank  was  at  length  discovered  by  his  embroidered  collar;  that  he  was  recognised 
by  a  neighbouring  gentleman;  that  he  obtained  a  wonderful  ascendency  over 
the  sons  of  the  cavern,  and  by  degrees  prepared  them  to  be  his  assistants  in 
the  subversion  of  the  Danish  yoke.  All  this  is  romance,  like  a  thousand  other 
incidents,  to  which  the  imagination  of  poets,  and  of  historians  no  less  inven- 
tive than  poets,  has  given  rise.  That  on  one  occasion  he  hired  himself  to 
thresh  the  com  of  a  farmer,  seems  to  be  true;  but  this  expedient  was  not 
adopted  for  securing  a  maintenance  so  much  as  for  temporary  safety. 

After  many  wanderings,  many  disguises,  many  hair-breadth  escapes  from 
treachery,  even  more  than  from  his  Danish  pursuers,  Gustavus  harangued  a 
great  multitude  who  had  repaired  to  Mora  for  the  celebration  of  the  Christ- 
mas festivities.  The  picture  which  he  drew  of  ancient  plenty  imder  the  gov- 
ernment of  their  own  princes,  was  chiefly  drawn  from  imagination,  since  the 
"  good  old  times "  in  which  every  mind  is  fond  of  dwelling,  are  fair  only  at 
a  distance;  but  it  answered  his  purpose.  It  made  a  deep  impression  on 
hearers  who  had  little  happiness  in  the  present,  and  who,  therefore,  beheld  it 
in  the  past.  When  he  spoke  of  the  insults  which  Christian  had  heaped  upon 
the  national  character — of  his  perfidiousness,  bloodshed,  and  tyranny — of 
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the  rapacity  for  which  many  of  the  Danish  oflScers  had  distinguished  them- 
selves; ana  still  more,  when  he  spoke  of  the  exactions,  the  insults,  the  wrongs 
in  store  for  them  —  that  they  were  to  be  deprived  of  their  dearest  liberties,  and 
transformed  into  slaves,  for  the  benefit  ot  their  Danish  masters — he  roused 
his  hearers  to  the  highest  pitch  of  indignation.  Artfully  alluding  to  tlieir 
strength,  which,  if  concentrated,  would  be  capable  of  effecting  anything,  he 
offered  to  obtain  for  them  the  restoration  of  their  ancient  happiness,  if  tney 
would  support  him.  His  eloquence  induced  about  two  hundred  to  join  him; 
the  rest  would  wait  the  course  of  events,  and  help  him  to  the  throne  or  scaf- 
fold, according  to  his  success  or  failure.  Of  the  handful  who  did  join  lumi 
more  were  actuated  bv  hope  of  plunder  than  by  love  of  freedom.  But  this 
was  a  be^ning,  which  was  all  that  the  adventurer  wished.  With  this  little 
band,  which  was  soon  augmented  by  the  idle  and  the  industrious,  the  male- 
factor and  the  patriot,  he  overran  the  more  obnoxious  districts,  plundered  or 
destroyed  the  houses  of  all  the  Danish  adherents,  intercepted  the  local  taxes, 
massacred  every  enemy  to  Sweden,  —  that  is,  every  friend  to  the  Union  of 
Kalmar — and  inspired  with  some  alarm  not  merely  the  provincial  govern- 
ors, but  the  regents  to  whom  Christian  had  confided  the  administration  of 
the  kingdom.  At  the  head  of  three  thousand  resolute  followers,  he  now 
)reparea  for  higher  achievements.  He  forced  whole  provinces  to  declare 
or  him;  and,  while  organising  a  larger  force,  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
that  one  of  his  captains  had  aefeateS  a  body  of  Danish  and  Swedish  troops, 
sent  by  the  regents  to  exterminate  him.  In  another  engagement  he  was  less 
fortunate,  but  as  the  number  of  his  followers  hourly  increased — for  when 
was  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  any  country  erected  in  vain? — he  was  so  far 
from  losing  his  confidence  that,  in  a  public  manifesto,  he  declared  Christian  a 
usurper  whom  he  was  resolved  to  punish. 

His  next  exploit  was  the  reduction  of  Vester&s,  a  town  which,  from  its 
position  on  the  high  road  between  Dalecarlia  and  Stockholm,  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  as  a  military  station.  The  citadel  refused  to  surrender;  but  it 
was  closely  invested,  while  detachments  were  spared  from  the  main  body  to 
besiege  four  other  fortresses,  which  were  at  length  forced  or  persuaded  to 
capitulate.  The  next  object  of  assault  was  Upsala,  the  archbishop  of  which, 
as  head  of  the  regency,  was  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  patriots.  The  place, 
incapable  of  a  long  defence,  soon  opened  its  gates;  the  canons  were  immedi- 
ately expelled,  were  sharply  upbraiaed  for  their  attachment  to  a  foreign  yoke, 
and  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  liberator.  Trembling  ana 
irresolute,  they  reauested  permission  to  consult  their  chief,  then  in  Stock- 
holm, and  a  short  aelay  was  granted  them  for  that  purpose.  The  indimant 
primate  insisted  on  being  the  Dearer  of  his  answer  at  the  head  of  a  select  Dody 
of  troops;  and  he  arrived  within  half  a  league  of  Upsala,  at  a  moment  when 
Gustavus  had  weakened  himself  by  allowing  many  of  his  followers  to  repair 
to  the  harvest.  Unable  to  resist,  the  latter  was  compelled  to  evacuate  the 
place.  But  this  check  was  temporary;  reinforcements  were  soon  collected, 
and  before  the  archbishop  could  reach  Stockhohn  on  his  return,  he  was 
defeated  by  one  of  the  liberator's  captains.  Elated  by  this  succesSy  Gus- 
tavus himself  hastened  to  the  capital,  and  invested  it  in  form. 

Christian  Aids  His  Own  Downfall 

During  these  events,  what  was  the  conduct  of  Christian?  He  has  been 
accused  of  crimes  equal  in  atrocity  to  those  which  he  had  perpetrated  at 
Stockhohn.    He  informed  Gustavus,  we  are  told,  that  if  the  siege  of  Stock- 
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holm  were  not  immediate^  raised,  he  would  put  to  death  the  mother  and 
sister  of  that  noble,  and  with  them  all  the  Swedish  ladies  whom  he  held  in 
captivity.  The  menace  beinc  disregarded,  proceeds  the  story  (which  a  hun- 
dred pens  have  repeated),  all  were  drowned,  and  many  of  them  were  pre- 
viously compelled  to  make  the  sacks  in  which  they  were  cast  into  the  river. 
The  character  of  Christian  need  not  be  unneces^trily  blackened,  however, 
for  it  is  dark  enough.  The  mother  and  sister  died  of  the  plague;  the  other 
prisoners  were  restored  by  the  successor  of  Christian.^ 

The  garrison  of  Stockholm  defended  the  place  with  great  bravery;  it  even 
forced  me  assailants  to  encamp  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  walls;  and 
though,  owing  to  the  imprepared  state  of  Denmark,  supplies  could  not  soon  be 
expected,  there  was  no  prospect  of  an  immediate  reduction  of  the  place. 
Gustavus,  therefore,  turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  marched  detach- 
ments into  other  quarters  of  the  kingdom,  both  to  increase  the  number  of  his 
adherents  by  compulsory  levies,  and  to  ^in  possession  of  such  towns  as  had 
hitherto  refused  to  acknowledge  him.  Bis  followers  were  now  so  numerous, 
his  hope  of  ultimate  success  so  flattering,  that  in  August,  1521,  he  convoked 
a  general  diet  at  Vadstena.  Many  of  the  nobles  throi^h  jealousy  of  his 
ascendancy,  some  through  attachment  to  the  Union  of  iCahnar,  refused  to 
attend;  but  the  greater  part  was  present,  and  most  of  the  towns  were  repre- 
sented by  their  deputies.  The  assembly,  indeed,  was  a  numerous  one,  and 
animatea  by  the  best  spirit.  The  speech  of  Gustavus  had  on  this  occasion 
less  of  his  wonted  exaggeration,  more  reason,  more  argument,  more  patriotism. 
It  was  heard  with  applause;  he  was  justly  hailed  as  the  Uberator  of  Sweden, 
and  might  easily  have  obtained  the  crown,  had  not  good  poUcy  induced  him  to 
decline  that  wmch  could  not  add  to  his  power,  but  would  be  sure  to  dis^t 
many  of  his  supporters  and  alienate  many  of  the  oldest  nobility.  The  titles 
of  administrator  and  of  captain-general,  he  willingly  received;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  expressed  his  res^iness  to  support,  on  some  future  occasion 
any  candidate  for  the  crown  who  might  have  a  majority  of  suffrages.  For 
this  speech  he  has  been  much  lauded;  but  its  policy  was  at  least  equal  to  its 
magnanimity,  for  he  well  knew  that  the  most  powerful,  the  most  successful 
of  candidates  —  in  other  words,  himself  —  must  obtain  the  prize. 

The  cause  of  Gustavus,  being  thus  rendered  legitunate  by  the  sanction 
of  the  people,  could  not  fail  to  increase  in  prosperity.  The  most  important 
fortresses  opened  their  gates  to  him.  Stockholm,  indeed,  still  held  out;  but 
the  garrison  was  mutinous  for  want  of  pay,  and  the  primate  Trolle,  witii  one 
of  his  suffragans,  hastily  retired  into  Denmark,  under  the  pretext  of  obtaining 
new  supplies.  Their  reception  by  a  monarch  whom  the  intelligence  of  every 
day  soured,  was  not  the  most  grateful.  But  they  had  reason  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  their  escape,  when  they  learned  that,  in  the  uritation  of  his 
feelings,  he  had  transmitted  orders  to  the  Danish  governors  to  execute  all  the 
Swedes  —  especially  the  nobles  —  whom  they  could  seize.  Some  obejred 
the  order;  some,  instead  of  becoming  the  instruments  of  another  atrocious 
massacre,  passed  over  to  the  service  of  Gustavus.  There  was  at  all  times  an 
infatuation  in  the  conduct  of  this  prince,  indicative  of  his  impending  fall. 
While  he  exasperated  everybody,  he  made  no  serious  effort  to  avert  the  loss 
of  a  kingdom.    His  admiral  Norby,  however,  fought  nobly  for  him,  and  pre- 

[*  Dunham's  Tereion  of  this  incident  is  not  accepted  by  the  Swedish  writers.  Oeiler  /  stales 
that  the  mother  and  sister  of  Gastavas  were  thrown  into  dungeons,  where  they  died  either  of 
plague  or,  as  Gustavus  complained,  hy  violence.  Frjxell  9  accepts  the  story  that  Christian 
sent  letters  to  Gustavus  threatening  to  drown  the  captive  wives  and  daughters  of  the  victims 
of  the  Stockhohn  massacre  and  to  torture  Gustavus'^  mother,  and  adds  uiat  the  latter  died  of 
want  and  neglect.] 
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served  the  three  ke^  of  the  leahn:  Stockholm,  Eabnar,  and  Abo.  Had  be 
himself  done  what  ms  chancellor  in  Sweden  advised  him  to  do — sent  an  army 
Hirough  the  Gothlands  to  ibe  relief  of  Stockhobn  —  a  great  portion  of  the 
Idn^om  would  have  returned  to  its  obedience. 

But  Christian  had  other  difficulties  besides  those  of  the  Swedish  iebeIIiaD| 
and  his  ruin  was  not  to  come  from  tiiat  quarter.  Tliose  difficulties^  and 
still  more  his  own  conduct,  were  haBt4^ning  ibe  period  of  his  domination  in 
Denmaric  itself.  He  offended  his  unde  fredenck,  by  obtaining  from  the 
emperor  letters  patent  transferring  ibe  ridit  of  investing  Schleswu;  and  Sh>I» 
stem  from  the  bishops  of  Lubeck  to  ibe  kings  of  Denmark.  Fre&rick,  who 
had  manifestly  aspired  to  an  independent  sovereignty  in  those  regions,  was 
extremely  dissatisfied  with  a  chan^  which  must  neccesarily  makeuiemmoie 
dependent  on  the  crown  than  they  had  lately  been.  Yet  for  this  act  the  ku^g 
is  surely  not  to  be  blamed;  it  midht  injure  an  individual,  but  it  was  for  the 
Rood  of  the  people.  The  manner,  nowever,  in  which  he  attempted  to  enforce 
hcmiage  from  the  duke,  was  in  ibe  hi^iest  degree  censurable.  At  yftMing 
where  he  met  tiiat  prince  together  with  many  Holstein  noUes,  he  caused 
gibbets  to  be  erected  to  terrify  them  into  the  act  but  the  brutal  ezhilutioii 
only  exasperated  them.  Again,  after  the  Swedish  war,  where  troops  of 
Schleswig  and  Holstein  were  employed,  he  dismissed  them  to  their  homes 
without  pay,  without  even  the  horses  wnich  some  of  them  had  brought  into 
the  field.  In  the  next  place,  he  drew  on  himself  the  enmity  of  the  people  of 
Lubeck,  not  merely  by  nis  new  commercial  r^iulations,  but  bv  his  seiiure  of 
the  supplies  destined  for  the  insur]^ts  of  Sweden  mi  Finland.  Tbat  in 
both  instances  he  was  justifiable,  will  be  readily  admitted;  yet  polii^  ahoukl 
have  taught  him  to  manage  a  power  tiiat,  l^  openlv  embracing  the  cause  of 
Gustavus,  must  ereatly  increase  the  difficmtiee  of  his  position.  The  war 
with  tiiat  formidable  republic  was  immediately  disastrous.  Copenhagen  was 
insulted;  Elsmore  was  plundered  and  humt.  In  these  hostihtiee  &  oocdd 
no  longer  rely  on  the  aid  of  his  imcle,  or  1^  people  of  Holstein,  ^rfiom  he  had 
offended  beyond  foigiveness,  and  who  were  in  no  wa^  obliged  to  asrist  in 
any  expedition  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  own  territories. 

But  his  greatest  crime  was  held  to  be  one  which,  in  the  eyes  of  posterity, 
does  him  the  most  honour:  his  constant  efforts  to  restrain  {he  power  of  the 
lord  over  the  vassal,  of  the  noble  over  the  serf.  No  class  in  Europe  urgpd 
pretensions  so  monstrous,  or  committed  acts  so  tyrannical,  as  the  territorial 
lords  of  that  kingdom,  especiallv  those  of  Jutland.  In  the  two  codes  which 
Christian  compiled  —  the  one  chiefly  ecclesiastical,  the  other  chiefly  civil  — 
he  abolished  as  impious  and  wicked  uie  custom  of  selling  human  creatures  like 
brute  beasts;  and  he  permitted  serfs  who  were  ill-treat^,  to  flee  and  settle  in 
other  provinces.  All  the  provinces  of  Denmark  were  not  equally  guilty;  in 
some  —  Sk&ne  for  instance  —  the  local  customs  were  more  favourable  to  tiiat 
unfortunate  class.  Another  law — that  which  abolished  the  right  of  plundering 
shipwrecked  mariners  —  was  dictated  by  a  kindred  feeling  of  humanity,  not 
unmixed,  perhaps,  with  some  delight  of  annoying  ibe  aristocracy.  Whatever 
his  motive,  the  benefit  (so  far,  at  least,  as  the  law  could  be  put  into  operation) 
was  the  same;  and  for  it  Christian  must  be  no  less  praised  by  history.  The 
laws  which  procured  him  the  enmity  of  the  church  do  him  no  less  honour.  He 
passed  one  similar  to  the  English  Statute  of  Mortmain:  future  bequests  were 
to  be  in  money  only.  On  every  clergyman  with  a  cure  of  souls,  residence 
was  to  be  compulsory.  No  bishop,  when  he  travelled,  was  to  have  a  greater 
suite  than  fourteen  domestics,  no  archbishop,  more  than  twenty.  Ajgainst 
these  ordinances  churchmen  declaimed  witn  much  anger:    the  king  was 

H.  W.— VOU  XVI.  B 
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depriving  them  of  their  manifest  right  to  expend  their  revenues  in  whatever 
'  manner  they  pleased  —  to  do  what  they  would  with  their  own.  Nor  were 
some,  at  least,  of  these  holy  personages  less  dissatisfied  with  the  ordinance 
respecting  shipwreck.  The  bishops  of  Borglum  and  Viborg,  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Lund,  openly  exclaimed  against  it.  All  three,  sa3rs  a  contem- 
porary writer,  were  accustomed  to  send  out  their  men  to  the  coasts,  to  seise 
on  all  the  property  which  the  tempest  threw  on  the  shore,  and  to  kill  without 
pity  any  of  the  crew  that  ventured  to  resist  spoliation. 

As  the  crown  itself  had  extensive  domains  on  the  Jutland  coast,  the  con- 
duct of  the  king  in  this  case  is  the  more  to  be  praised.  History  has  preserved 
the  reply  which  he  made  to  one  of  his  oflScers  who  remonstrated  with  him  on 
the  loss  that  the  royal  revenues  must  sustain  by  such  an  edict:  "I  would 
rather  have  no  revenues  at  all,  than  that  the  poor  mariners  should  be  so 
inhumanly  treated."  Equally  striking  was  his  reply  to  another  bishop,  who 
complained  of  the  ordinance  in  question  as  subversive  of  the  ancient  customs 
of  the  realm.  The  king  observed  that  he  had  no  wish  to  alter  any  ancient 
customs,  except  such  as  were  contrary  to  the  divine  law.  "And  how," 
demanded  the  other,  "  is  the  ancient  custom  in  regard  to  shipwreck  contrary 
to  that  law?"  "It  is  contrary,"  was  the  reply,  "  to  two  e3q)ress  command- 
ments: *Thou  shalt  not  steal,'  'Thou  shalt  do  no  murder.'"  By  the  law  of 
Christian  the  authorities  of  the  district  were  compelled  to  assist  shipwreck^ 
mariners  in  the  preservation  of  their  merchandise;  but  this  assistance  was  not 
to  be  gratuitous;  it  was  to  be  paid  for  by  the  mariners. 

Bloodthirsty  as  was  the  character,  tyrannical  as  were  manv  acts,  of  this 
monarch,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  these  hastened  his  downfall  half  so  much 
as  the  noble  ordinances  to  which  we  have  alluded.  As  by  them  the  nobles 
and  senators  of  Jutland  were  the  most  aggrieved,  so  they  were  the  first  to  plot 
his  deposition.  Towards  the  close  of  1522,  the  result  of  their  secret  associa- 
tion appeared  in  a  solemn  act,  by  which  they  forever  renounced  their  allegiance 
to  Christian  and  transferred  it  to  Duke  Frederick.  The  reasons  which  they 
adduced  for  this  extraordinary  proceeding  were  numerous,  and  no  doubt, 
weighty.  They  could,  indeed,  scarcely  exaggerate,  when  they  dwelt  on  his 
tvranny ;  but,  still,  their  own  privileges,  their  own  immunities,  were  evidently 
tne  only  things  of  which  they  really  felt  the  violation.  The  prelat€»  had  an 
additional  reason  for  his  deposition,  in  the  favour  which  he  had  shown  to 
the  apostles  of  Lutheranism.  Before  this  act  could  reach  him,  he  had  proba- 
bly some  notion  of  the  real  state  of  the  province;  he  could  not  weU,  indeed, 
be  ignorant  of  it.  Yet  he  convoked,  at  Kallimdborg  in  Zealand,  the  nobles 
of  Jutland,  whose  opinion,  he  said,  ne  wished  to  obtain  respecting  the  pre- 
tensions of  his  uncle  to  a  portion  of  Norway,  and  the  war  with  Liibeck  and 
Sweden.  That  he  had  another  object  —  the  extermination  or  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  leading  nobles  —  is  affirmed  by  a  contemporary  writer.  Of  this 
opinion  were  the  intended  victims  themselves,  since  not  one  of  them  repaired 
to  the  place  of  assembly.  They  might  suspect  that  their  secret  consultations, 
and  their  correspondence  with  Duke  Frederick  —  who,  though  little  exposed 
in  these  transactions,  was,  beyond  doubt,  the  soul  of  the  conspiracy  —  were 
known  to  the  king;  and  they  could  scarcely  hope  for  more  favour  than  ^e 
nobles  of  Norway  and  Sweden  had  experienced  at  his  hands.  Their  refusal 
to  obey  the  royal  summons  hastened  the  catastrophe.  The  act  which  deposed 
him  was  ingeniously  laid  before  him,  while  the  one  that  called  Frederick  to  the 
throne  was  forwarded  to  that  prince.  Jutland  was  soon  in  arms;  the  duke 
prepared  an  army  to  take  possession  of  the  crown;  and  Christian  hastened 
to  Kolding,  to  consult  with  the  handful  of  nobles  who  still  adhered  to  hinL 
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He  was  advised  to  try  the  effect  of  entreaties,  promises,  and  engagements  to 
do  whatever  his  ri^raad  should  wish  him  to  do;  to  exdaim  asainst  the 
injustice  of  condemning  him  imheard;  and  to  request  a  meeting  with  the  most 
discontented  of  the  aristocracy.  There  was  so  much  justice  in  the  request 
that,  had  not  his  ruin  been  long  determined,  it  must  have  been  hea^rd.  After 
some  delay,  the  only  answer  returned  was,  that  the  estates  (the  nobles  and 
prelates,  for  no  other  class  was  requested,  or  would  have  been  allowed,  to 
^ve  an  opinion)  had  already  judged  him:  tiiat  another  king,  whose  presence 
was  daily  expected,  had  been  chosen^  that  his  own  evil  deeds  were  known 
to  everybody;  and  that  no  other  evidence  was  needed.  Seeing  the  utter- 
hopelessness  of  a  reconciliation  with  that  great  province.  Christian  passed  into 
Fiinen,  the  estates  of  which  acknowledged  him;  and  from  the  people  (tf 
Zealand  he  received  even  stronger  assurances  of  support.  Skane,  too,  throu^ 
the  influence  of  the  primate  (his  own  creature),  was  mduced  to  declare  for  WSu 
But  probably  none  of  these  provinces  had  at  this  time  much  notion  of  the 
extent  to  wmch  the  conspiracy  had  been  carried,  for  these  acts  were  followed 
by  no  outward  demonstration  of  assistance. 

While  Christian  threw  himself  into  Copenhagen,  which  he  declared  his 
resolution  of  defending,  the  Jutland  rebels  (for  history  cannot  rive  them  a 
more  honourable  name)  were  not  inactive.  They  wrote  to  ail  the  other 
provinces,  using  alike  entreaties  and  menaces  to  procure  their  co-operation. 
They  entered  into  a  close  league  with  Liibeck,  which  was  still  at  war  with 
Christian,  and  which  readily  a^-eed  to  furnish  both  money  and  troops  towards 
the  common  cause.  They  u^ed  the  preparations  of  Duke  Frederick,  who 
required  little  stimulus  on  the  occasion.  A  civil  war  seemed  inevitable,  when, 
to  the  surprise  of  the  kingdom.  Christian,  coUecting  all  the  money,  the  jewels, 
and  other  precious  effects  he  could,  abandoned  Copenhagen  in  company  with 
the  despised  Sigbrit,  the  archbishop  of  Sweden,  and  others  whom  his  mis- 
fortunes could  not  alienate  from  him.  His  object,  according  to  his  own 
accoimt,  was  to  solicit  aid  from  his  brother-in-law,  the  emperor  Chariea. 
His  departure  was  the  signal  for  a  general  defection.  The  fate  of  Christian 
was,  henceforth,  a  melancholy  one.  A  tempest,  by  which  he  lost  most  of  his 
valuable  effects,  threw  him  on  the  coast  of  Norway.  With  diflSculty  his  life 
was  saved;  nor  was  his  subsequent  escape  to  the  Low  Coimtries  without 
danger.  He  was  no  longer  to  taste  the  sweets  of  royalty.  An  exile  for  some 
years  from  his  throne  and  coimtry,  with  limited  means  of  support,  without 
the  respect  of  his  old  adherents  or  the  fear  of  his  enemies,  he  could  not  attempt, 
without  rashness,  to  regain  possession  of  the  crown.  Yet,  as  we  shall  per- 
ceive in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  that  attempt  he  did  make,  and  it  had  the 
result  which  might  have  been  anticipated.  It  led  to  his  close  imprisonment 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life  —  that  is,  for  no  less  a  period  than  twenty-seven 
years. 

By  his  queen,  Isabella  of  Austria,  Christian  had  issue:  (1)  John,  who  was 
educated  in  the  Low  Countries,  by  the  famous  Cornelius  Agrippa,  and  who 
did  not  discredit  his  tutor;  (2)  Dorothea,  married  to  Frederick  the  elector 
palatine;  (3)  Christina,  married,  first,  to  Francesco  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan, 
and  afterwards  to  Francis,  duke  of  Lorraine.  Besides  these,  there  were  two 
princes  who  died  young. 

FREDERICK  I   (1523-1633  A.D.) 

No  sooner  did  Frederick  hear  of  his  nephew's  imexpected  flight,  than  he 
hastened  to  Viborg,  in  Jutland,  where  he  received  the  homage  of  the  estates. 
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depriving  them  of  their  manifest  right  to  expend  their  revenues  in  whatever 
•  manner  they  pleased  —  to  do  what  they  would  with  their  own.  Nor  were 
some,  at  least,  of  these  holy  personages  less  dissatisfied  with  the  ordinance 
respecting  shipwreck.  The  bishops  of  Borglum  and  Viborg,  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Limd,  openly  exclaimed  agamst  it.  All  three,  sa3rs  a  contem- 
porary writer,  were  accustomed  to  send  out  their  men  to  the  coasts,  to  seize 
on  all  the  property  which  the  tempest  threw  on  the  shore,  and  to  kill  without 
pity  any  of  the  crew  that  ventured  to  resist  spoliation. 

As  the  crown  itself  had  extensive  domains  on  the  Jutland  coast,  the  con- 
duct of  the  king  in  this  case  is  the  more  to  be  praised.  History  has  preserved 
the  reply  which  he  made  to  one  of  his  oflScers  who  remonstrated  with  him  on 
the  loss  that  the  royal  revenues  must  sustain  by  such  an  edict:  "I  would 
rather  have  no  revenues  at  all,  than  that  the  poor  mariners  should  be  so 
inhumanly  treated."  Equally  striking  was  his  reply  to  another  bishop,  who 
complained  of  the  ordinance  in  question  as  subversive  of  the  ancient  customs 
of  the  reahn.  The  king  observed  that  he  had  no  wish  to  alter  any  ancient 
customs,  except  such  as  were  contrary  to  the  divine  law.  "And  how," 
demanded  the  other,  "  is  the  ancient  custom  in  regard  to  shipwreck  contrary 
to  that  law?"  "It  is  contrary,"  was  the  reply,  "  to  two  e?q)ress  command- 
ments: *Thou  shalt  not  steal,'  'Thou  shalt  do  no  murder.'"  By  the  law  of 
Christian  the  authorities  of  the  district  were  compelled  to  assist  shipwrecked 
mariners  in  the  preservation  of  their  merchandise;  but  this  assistance  was  not 
to  be  gratuitous;  it  was  to  be  paid  for  by  the  mariners. 

Bloodthirsty  as  was  the  character,  tyrannical  as  were  manv  acts,  of  this 
monarch,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  these  hastened  his  downfall  half  so  much 
as  the  noble  ordinances  to  which  we  have  alluded.  As  by  them  the  nobles 
and  senators  of  Jutland  were  the  most  aggrieved,  so  they  were  the  first  to  plot 
his  deposition.  Towards  the  close  of  1522,  the  result  of  their  secret  associa- 
tion appeared  in  a  solemn  act,  by  which  they  forever  renoimced  their  alle^ance 
to  Christian  and  transferred  it  to  Duke  Frederick.  The  reasons  which  they 
adduced  for  this  extraordinary  proceeding  were  numerous,  and  no  doubt, 
weighty.  They  could,  indeed,  scarcely  exaggerate,  when  they  dwelt  on  his 
tvranny;  but,  still,  their  own  privileges,  their  own  immimities,  were  evidently 
the  only  things  of  which  they  really  felt  the  violation.  The  prelates  had  an 
additional  reason  for  his  deposition,  in  the  favour  which  he  had  shown  to 
the  apostles  of  Lutheranism.  Before  this  act  could  reach  him,  he  had  proba- 
bly some  notion  of  the  real  state  of  the  province;  he  could  not  weU,  indeed, 
be  ignorant  of  it.  Yet  he  convoked,  at  Kallimdborg  in  Zealand,  the  nobles 
of  Jutland,  whose  opinion,  he  said,  ne  wished  to  obtain  resi)ecting  the  pre- 
tensions of  his  uncle  to  a  portion  of  Norway,  and  the  war  with  Liibeck  and 
Sweden.  That  he  had  another  object  —  the  extermination  or  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  leading  nobles  —  is  affirmed  by  a  contemporary  writer.  Of  this 
opinion  were  the  intended  victims  themselves,  since  not  one  of  them  repaired 
to  the  place  of  assembly.  They  might  suspect  that  their  secret  consultations, 
and  their  correspondence  with  Duke  Frederick  —  who,  though  little  exposed 
in  these  transactions,  was,  beyond  doubt,  the  soul  of  the  conspiracy  —  were 
known  to  the  king;  and  they  could  scarcely  hope  for  more  favour  than  tiie 
nobles  of  Norway  and  Sweden  had  experienced  at  his  hands.  TTieir  refusal 
to  obey  the  royal  summons  hastened  the  catastrophe.  The  act  which  deposed 
him  was  ingeniously  laid  before  him,  while  the  one  that  called  Frederick  to  the 
throne  was  forwarded  to  that  prince.  Jutland  was  soon  in  arms;  the  duke 
prepared  an  army  to  take  possession  of  the  crown;  and  Christian  hastened 
to  Kolding,  to  consult  with  the  handful  of  nobles  who  still  adhered  to  hint 
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He  was  advised  to  try  the  effect  of  entreatieSi  pronuses^  and  engBgementB  to' 
do  whatever  his  rigaraad  should  wish  him  to  do;  to  exdaim  aminst  the 
injustice  of  condemning  him  unheard;  and  to  request  a  meeting  with  the  most 
discontented  of  the  aristocracy.  There  was  so  much  justice  in  the  lequest 
that,  had  not  his  ruin  been  long  determined^  it  must  have  been  heaixL  After 
some  ddsLYf  the  only  answer  returned  was,  tiiat  the  estates  (the  noUes  and 
prelates,  for  no  other  class  was  requested,  or  would  have  been  allowedi  to 
give  an  opinion)  had  already  judged  him:  that  another  king,  whose  presence 
was  daily  expected,  had  been  cmxen^  that  his  own  evil  (feeds  were  known 
to  everybody;  and  that  no  other  evidence  was  needed  Seeing  the  utter- 
hopelessness  of  a  reconciliation  with  tiiat  great  pnmnoe.  Christian  passed  into 
Funen,  the  estates  of  whidi  acknowledged  hun;  and  from  the  people  of 
Zealand  he  received  even  stron|ger  assurances  of  support  Skane,  too,  through 
the  influence  of  the  primate  (his  own  creature),  was  mduced  to  declare  for  him. 
But  probably  none  of  these  provinces  had  at  this  time  much  notion  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  conspiracy  had  been  carried,  for  these  acts  were  followed 
by  no  outward  demonstration  of  assistance. 

While  Christian  threw  himself  into  Copenhagen,  which  he  dedaied  hk 
resolution  of  defending,  the  Jutland  rebels  (for  history  cannot  idve  them  a 
more  honourable  name)  were  not  inactive.  Iliey  wrote  to  all  the  other 
provinces,  uring  alike  entreaties  and  menaces  to  procure  their  co-operation. 
They  entered  into  a  close  league  with  Lubeck,  wnich  was  still  at  war  with 
Christian,  and  which  readily  a^^eed  to  furnish  both  mon^  and  troops  towards 
the  common  cause.  They  u^ed  ibe  preparations  of  Duke  Frederick,  who 
required  little  stimulus  on  the  occaaon.  A  civil  war  seemed  inevitaUe,  when, 
to  the  surprise  of  the  kingdom,  (Christian,  collecting  all  the  money,  the  jewds, 
and  other  precious  effects  he  could,  abandoned  Copenhagen  in  omipan^  with 
the  despised  Sigbrit,  the  archbishop  of  Swetfen,  and  others  whom  his  mis- 
fortunes  could  not  alienate  from  him.  Bis  object  according  to  his  own 
account,  was  to  solicit  aid  from  his  brother-iiniaw,  the  emperor  Charles. 
His  departure  was  the  simal  for  a  general  defection.  The  fate  of  (Thristian 
was,  henceforth,  a  melancnoly  one.  A  tempest,  by  which  he  lost  most  of  Us 
valuable  effects,  threw  him  on  the  coast  of  Iforway.  With  difficulty  his  life 
was  saved;  nor  was  his  subsequent  escape  to  the  Low  Countries  without 
danger.  He  was  no  longer  to  taste  tiie  sweets  of  royalty.  An  exile  for  some 
years  from  his  throne  and  coimtry,  with  limited  means  of  support,  without 
the  respect  of  his  old  adherents  or  the  fear  of  his  enemies,  he  could  not  attempt, 
without  rashness,  to  regain  possession  of  the  crown.  Yet,  as  we  shall  per- 
ceive in  the  rei^  of  his  successor,  that  attempt  he  did  make,  and  it  had  the 
result  which  might  have  been  anticipated.  It  led  to  his  close  imprisonment 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life  —  that  is,  for  no  less  a  period  than  twenty-seven 
years. 

By  his  queen,  IsabeUa  of  Austria,  Christian  had  issue:  (1)  John,  who  was 
educated  in  the  Low  Countries,  by  the  famous  Cornelius  Agrippa,  and  who 
did  not  discredit  his  tutor;  (2)  Dorothea,  married  to  Prederict  the  elector 
palatine;  (3)  Christina,  married,  first,  to  Francesco  Sfona,  duke  of  Milan, 
and  afterwards  to  Francis,  duke  of  Lorraine.  Besides  these,  there  were  two 
princes  who  died  young. 

FREDERICK  I   (152^1633  A.D.) 

No  sooner  did  Frederick  hear  of  his  nephew's  unexpected  flight,  than  he 
hastened  to  Viborg,  in  Jutland,  where  he  received  the  hcmiage  oftte  estatea 
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As  his  royalty  was  the  work  of  the  nobles  of  that  important  province,  he 
endeavoured  to  secure  their  favour  bv  the  most  lavish  concessions  to  their 
order.  In  criminal  matters  he  gave  them  the  power  of  life  and  death,  with 
confiscation  of  substance,  over  their  vassals;  and  in  civil  actions  that  of 
deciding  in  cases  where  the  fines  amounted  to  40  marks.  "Never,"  observes 
the  chwcellor  Whitfield,  "did  the  Danish  nobility  obtidn  such  advantages 
imder  former  kings:  from  this  period,  it  became  eoual,  in  power  and  rank, 
to  the  nobles  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein.  Those  of  Norway  and  S¥7eden  have 
no  such  powers;  even  in  Germany,  they  are  enjoyed  only  by  the  princes  of 
the  empire,  and  the  counts  and  barons  with  territorial  jurisdiction;  so  that 
our  gentry,  without  titles  or  dignities,  are  in  this  respect  on  a  par  with  those 
princes." 

From  these  observations  may  be  deduced  the  true  cause  of  the  reyolutAon 
which  we  have  just  contemplated.  TTie  policy  of  Christian  II  was  to  diminish 
the  overgrown  privileges  of  the  aristocracy;  and  in  the  same  d^ree  to  elevate 
the  peasantrjr  and  burgesses  in  the  social  scale.  His  expuLdon  was  the 
effect  of  the  ill-will  engendered  by  that  policy,  and  of  the  imderstanding 
between  the  nobles  and  Duke  Frederick  that  tne  latter  should  not  merely 
imdo  what  his  nephew  had  done,  but  confer  on  the  privileged  orders  rights 
which  they  never  yet  had  enjoyed.  It  is  melancholy  to  see  that  liie  deigy 
were  among  the  most  eager  in  producing  this  odious  revolution.  Some  of 
them  had  subsequently  the  honestv  to  confess  their  error.  "  I  repeat,"  wrote 
one  of  them  to  a  canon  of  Roeskilde,  "  the  share  which  I  had  in  the  last 
revolution;  the  new  form  of  government  has  not  been  established  as  I  could 
have  wished  it.  Vain  was  the  hope  that  some  remedy  was  thereby  devised 
for  the  evils  of  the  state,  and  that  the  blessmgs  of  the  change  would  soon  be 
felt;  there  are  now  more  heavy  complaints  of  the  prelates  and  nobles  than 
there  ever  were  of  Christian  II.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  this  prince 
was  expelled  rather  for  the  advantage  of  the  great,  than  for  the  welfare  of 
the  commonwealth.  Would  that  they  had  moderated  the  exercise  of  their 
rights  (if  they  can  be  called  rights)  over  the  peasants  imtil  tranquillity  had 
b^n  restored.  Many  are  the  people  who  think  that  the  tyrannv  of  one  man 
would  have  been  far  preferable  to  that  of  so  many  oppressors,  whose  rapacity 
cannot  possibly  be  satiated." 

But  criminal  as  were  the  grants  of  this  prince,  and  much  as  the  hi^ier 
orders  of  the  state  were,  in  consequence,  disposed  to  aid  him,  his  accesedon 
was  not  without  its  difficulties.  Though  Fiinen  declared  for  him,  Zealand 
and  Sk&ne  refused  for  some  time  to  acknowled^  him,  and  Copenhagen  and 
Kallundborg  avowed  their  resolution  to  resist  hmi  to  the  last.  With  a  body 
of  six  thousand  men,  which  he  had  assembled  at  Kolding,  a  reinforcement  <n 
two  thousand  more,  and  some  vessels  sent  him  by  the  regency  of  Liibeck,  he 
landed  in  Zealand,  and  invested  the  capital.  Though  he  obtained  possesfidon 
of  Kallimdborg  — ^probably  by  the  golden  key  —  he  could  make  no  impresnon 
on  Copenhagen.  The  fidelity  of  the  garrison  was  strengthened  by  the  report 
that  Cnristian  himself,  with  a  large  German  force,  wouldsoon  arrive  to  relieve 
them.  That  the  exiled  prince  was  using  every  effort  to  obtain  assistance,  was 
indeed  true:  but  many  were  the  disappointments  which  he  had  to  endure. 
His  brother-in-law  the  emperor  was  in  Spain,  and  could  only  address  menacing 
letters  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  kingdoms.  Henry  VIII  of  England 
could  spare  neither  money  nor  troops.  The  electors  of  Brandenbuig,  his  Kins- 
men, would  try  what  could  be  effected  by  negotiation  before  they  would 
sanction  an  appeal  to  arms,  the  issue  of  which,  as  they  weU  knew,  must  be 
doubtful.    In  vain  did  the  imperial  chamber,  in  vain  did  the  German  univer- 
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to  take  part  mtii  the  rebels.  The  cause  of  Frederick  grew  stnmger  eveiy  day* 
He  persuaded  the  estates,  or  rather  the  noMee,  of  Sk&ne,  to  fdlow  the  eiample 
of  Jutland,  by  conferrmg  on  them  the  same  privileges  that  he  had  conferred 
on  the  other  nobles.  Of  all  the  towns  in  the  province,  am  only  held  for 
Christian.  Norway  was  next  induced  to  declare  for  him;  and  in  return  he 
reco£nised  the  elective  privilege  of  tiiat  kingdom  as  fullv  as  it  ensted  in  Den- 
mark or  Sweden.  He  also  en^tged  to  procure  from  the  Scottish  crown  the 
restoration  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  isles.  His  triumph,  indeedi  was  con- 
siderably abated  by  the  news  that  an  army  of  twentyndx  thousand  Qermami^ 
commanded  by  the  elector  of  Brandenbuig,  was  peparing  to  invade  the 
kingdom;  but  he  was  not  discom-aged.'  I^vmg  the  siege  of  Ckqpenhagea 
to  his  son  Christian,  he  hastened  to  meet  his  rival,  whose  forces  were  soon 
dispersed  for  want  of  pay:  and  even  of  necessaries.  Nothing  now  remained 
to  resist  the  progress  of  Irederick.  Eariy  in  1624^  Copenhasjen  capitulated; 
and  the  example  was  speedily  followed  by  ICalmo.  The  two  Hngdems,  thoe- 
fore,  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  with  the  exception  of  two  provinces-— VkeOL 
dependent  on  the  latter,  and  Ble^nge,  on  the  former,  both  of  winch  naa 
during  the  recent  troubles  been  seised  by  the  Swedes  —  were  now  held  1^ 
the  new  monarch.  Still,  Admiral  Norby,  who  had  been  invested  l^CSiristiaa 
with  the  government  of  Gotland,  and  whose  valour  at  sea  had  often  been 
proved  by  the  Swedes  and  Lubeckers,  refused  to  submit;  but  less,  as  we  shall 
soon  perceive,  through  a  principle  of  loyalty,  than  of  a  wild  aountion. 

The  transactions  of  Frederick  with  Sweden  were  seldcmi  of  an  amicable 
character,  though  the  circumstances  of  both  Idngdoms  prevented  an  open 
collision.  On  the  flight  of  Christian^  Oustaw  Vasa,  as  mudit  have  been  fore- 
seen, was  raised  to  uie  throne.  This  dreumstance,  indeecL  did  not  prevent 
Frederick  from  assuming  at  his  coronation  the  vain  title  ot  ld^g  of  Sweden, 
in  virtue  of  the  Union  oiEalmar ;  and  it  probably  inqriied  Oustavus  with  the 
resolution  of  maintaining  his  sway  over  the  two  provinces  Just  mentioned. 
Gotland  too  was  a  subject  of  diiq)ute.  At  the  instance  of  Lfibeck,  iriuch 
severely  felt  the  piratical  coiuses  of  Norby,  Gustavus  sent  a  body  of  men 
to  reduce  the  island.  The  admiral,  politic  enouji^  to  discern  the  true  senti- 
ments of  the  two  kings,  submitted  to  Frederick,  on  the  condition  of  his  being 
recognised  governor  of  the  island.  The  Swede,  unwilling  to  trv  the  hazardous 
experiment  of  a  war  at  a  time  when  he  was  exposed,  no  less  than  his  rival,  to 
the  wrath  of  the  exiled  Christian,  who  had  the  avowed  support  of  the  empire, 
withdrew  from  the  contest.  The  same  apprehension  inciuced  the  Dane  to 
conceal  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  Swede.  It  led  both  to  n^otiate,  where, 
in  a  different  position^  both  would  have  recurred  to  hostilities.  In  1624^  it 
produced  a  personal  mterview  and  a  conference  between  them.  Gustavus 
restored  Blekinge,  which,  though  geographically  included  in  Sweden,  had 
always  been  subject  to  Denmark;  but  ne  retuned  Vigen  until  a  congress  of 
deputies  should  decide  on  this  and  other  disputes  between  the  two  crowns. 
Gotland  was  i)rovisionally  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  nation  whose  troops 
should,  at  a  given  period,  be  in  possession  of  the  fortress  of  Visboi^;.  But.  m 
regard  to  the  last  place,  a  third  party  had  to  be  consulted  —  Adnural  Noroy, 
who,  though  nominally  the  vassal  of  Frederick,  was  attempting,  as  ^ng  Enc 
had  done  before  him,  to  establish  for  himself  an  independinit  sovereignty  m 
that  island.  Suddenly  declaring  for  the  exiled  Christian,  whose  cause  he 
valued  no  more  than  Frederick's,  ne  invaded  Skine,  which  he  speedily  reduced. 
Nor  will  this  success  surprise  us,  when  we  observe  tiiat  Frederick  was  at  this 
critical  juncture  (1525)  absent  in  Holstein,  and  that  the  peasants,  univerBaUy 
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oppressed  through  the  fatal  concession  of  the  reigning  kin^,  flocked  in  great 
numbers  to  his  standard.  A  letter  of  Christian,  adroitly  published,  still 
further  explains  the  secret  of  that  success.  It  declared  that  whatever  Norby 
did  would  be  done  bv  his  authority.  It  promised  freedom  to  his  "poor 
people,"  whom  "children  of  the  devil  so  mipiously  treated."  It  asserted 
that  the  royal  misf  ortimes  were  attributable  omy  to  ms  determination  to  resist 
the  intolerable  rapacity  of  men  "who  held  a  peasant  in  no  higher  estimation 
than  a  dog."  These  representations  were  admirably  adapted  for  the  puri>oee 
in  view;  and  had  Christian  been  advancing  to  aid  them  by  the  physical 
argument^  they  must  have  been  resistless.  Excited  by  natural,  although 
reprehensible,  feelings,  the  peasantry  arose,  assailed  these  tyrants,  and,  when- 
ever victors,  showed  them  little  mercy. 

The  triumph  was  of  short  continuance.  Frederick  readily  obtained  aid 
from  his  allies,  the  Swedish  king  and  Liibeck,  who  had  suffered  so  much  from 
the  piracy  of  the  admiral;  a  small  army  was  sent  into  Sk&ne,  and  Norby  was 
twice  defeated  —  on  the  second  occasion  so  completely,  that  he  was  glad  to 
capitulate.  In  return  for  the  government  of  a  fortress  and  a  considerable 
sum  by  way  of  indemnity,  he  surrendered  Gotland  to  Frederick.  But  his 
disposition  was  too  restless  to  allow  him  to  remain  at  peace.  War  was  his 
element;  he  had  been  nursed  in  it,  and  out  of  it  he  could  not  live.  With 
vessels  which  he  bought  or  built,  he  recommenced  his  piratical  courses,  on 
the  ships  of  Denmark  no  less  than  on  those  of  Sweden  and  Liibeck.  It  was 
now  the  interest  of  all  the  three  powers  to  combine  their  forces  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  audacious  outlaw.  He  was  defeated,  and  compelled  to  seek 
refu^  in  Muscovy,  where,  through  the  influence  of  Gustavus,  he  was  detained 
a  prisoner  until  1529.  Charles  V  obtained  his  liberation;  he  entered  the 
service  of  that  prince,  but  soon  fell,  at  the  siege  of  Florence. 

During  these  transactions.  Christian  was  not  idle.  The  victory  [Pavia, 
1625]  which  placed  Francis  I  at  the  mercy  of  the  emperor,  seemed  also  to 
menace  his  speedy  restoration.  The  belief  was  very  jgenerally  entertained 
that  Charles  would  arm  in  behalf  of  his  brother-in-law.  To  avert  this  probable 
event,  Frederick,  who  could  be  influenced  only  by  his  fears,  and  who  had  not 
one  particle  of  generosity  or  of  common  feeling  for  his  deposed  kinsman,  con- 
sented to  negotiate.  By  certain  arbitrators  it  was  agreed  that  he  should 
Surchase  a  foreign  lordship  for  Christian,  or  allow  him  a  suitable  pension, 
[or  was  this  all:  in  a  subsequent  negotiation,  the  Danish  rigsraad  proposed 
that,  after  Frederick's  death,  the  crown  should  devolve  on  rrince  John,  the 
son  of  Christian;  and  that  Frederick's  own  son  should  be  content  with  the 
duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein.  Why  this  convention  was  not  executed, 
we  are  not  informed:  probably  Frederick  devised  means  to  annul  it.  This, 
at  least,  is  certain,  that  both  parties  continued  to  make  preparations  —  the 
one  for  attack,  the  other  for  defence.  It  was  soon  reported  in  the  North  that 
Ferdinand,  king  of  the  Romans  and  brother  of  the  emperor^  was  preparing 
to  assist  the  dethroned  king  more  efficiently  than  by  negotiation.  Why  such 
assistance  had  not  been  long  given,  will  surprise  no  reader  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  empire,  in  regard  both  to  the  war  with  France  and  to  the  progress  of 
the  Reformation.  Both  Gustavus  and  Frederick  were  known  to  be  friendly 
to  the  opinions  of  Luther:  both,  therefore,  were  obnoxious  to  the  universal 
Catholic  party,  which  openly  threatened  an  invasion  in  behalf  of  Qiristian, 
who,  though  perfectly  mdifferent  to  religion,  had  policy  enough  to  declare 
himself  the  champion  of  the  ancient  faith.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reformed 
princes  of  Germany  declared  for  the  actual  occupants  of  the  Northern  thrones, 
md  the  Scandinavians  themselves  been  uniform  in  their  doctrines,  they 
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would  have  had  little  to  apprehend  frrnn  foreign  enemke;  but,  though  the 
Reformation  had  imdoubtedly  made  oonsideiBble  progresB  amons  them, 
especially  in  the  large  towns,  the  majority,  perhap8|  still  adhered  to  the 
Romish  conununion.  This  was  particularly  the  case  m  Norway,  which,  for 
that  reason,  was  more  favourable  to  Christian  than  to  tl^  reiming  long. 

So  apprehensive  was  Frederick  for  the  result  that,  in  16^,  he  sent  his  son 
into  that  Vmgdom,  to  obtain  from  ibe  estates  a  recognition  as  successor  to  the 
crown.  They  refused  to  act,  on  the  just  ground  that  they  had  the  dective 
right  no  less  than  Denmark;  and  that,  as  the  two  crowns  were  inseparable 
by  the  treaty  of  union,  the  sovereign  elected  by  the  one  would  naturally  be 
chosen  by  the  other.  But  their  red  motive  was  their  attachment  to  Pnnce 
John  —  or,  we  should  rather  say,  to  the  diurch  of  which  John  was  conadered 
the  champion.  They  hoped^  too,  that  the  day  was  not  far  (tistan^  wbm,  he 
or  his  father  would  arrive  with  a  formidable  armament  to  restore  the  andent 
worship  throughout  the  North.  Frederick  and  Oustavus  partidDated  m  the 
opinion ;  and,  in  1530,  they  renewed  another  of  the  disputes  which  nad  so  ciUxk 
agitated  them.  Vigen  was  restored  to  Norway;  but  the  administration  adoid 
the  revenues  were  to  remain  six  yesm  longjer  in  the  hands  of  Oustavus,  as  a 
kind  of  indemnity  for  the  renunciation  of  his  pretendons.  At  the  same  time, 
both  monarchs  drew  still  doser  the  ties  wnich  connected  than  with  the 
reformed  princes  of  Germany. 

Christian  BeappearSf  and  is  Cast  into  Prison 

The  time  was  now  come  when  Christian  could  ag^  try  the  fortunes  of 
war.  Emboldened  by  a  supply  of  mon^  from  the  emperor :  by  another  from 
Norway,  with  the  promise  of  a  general  rise  on  his  disembarkation  in  that 
Idnffdom;  by  numerous  emigrants  from  all  the  three  kingdoms;  by  the  nod 
wishes  of  the  clergy  and  peasantry :  by  about  ten  thousand  meroenaiysoraien 
belonging  to  several  nations;  and  bv  a  fleet  of  about  thirty  sail  which  the 
merchants  of  the  Low  Countries  hired  to  him,  he  left  the  ports  of  Holland  late 
m  October,  and  steered  for  Norway.  Whv  lie  should  venture  to  sea  at  such  a 
tempestuous  period  of  the  year,  can  only  be  explained  by  that  fatality  which 
seemed  to  attend  everything  he  imdertook.  On  the  coast  of  Friesland,  a  storm 
sank  ten  of  his  vessels;  with  the  rest  in  a  shattered  condition,  he  reached 
Christiania. 

His  proclamations,  however,  had  much  effect:  thousands,  indudinjg 
senators  and  nobles,  but  especiaUy  the  dergy  and  the  rustics,  flocked  to  his 
standard.  Among  these  were  the  primate,  two  bishops,  manv  priors,  and  a 
great  number  of  the  inferior  clergy.  Even  towns  decLu^  for  him;  so  that  in 
a  short  time  three  fortified  places  oidv  in  the  south  of  Norway  —  Aggershus, 
Bergenhus,  and  Bahus  —  held  for  Frederick.  But  these  were  by  far  the 
strongest  towns  in  the  kingdom.  They  were  defended  by  valiant  men,  and 
the  governors  were  actuated  by  the  best  spirit.  At  such  a  season  of  the  year, 
there  was  little  hope  of  reducing  them;  but  Christian  invested  Aggershus.  the 
key  of  Christiania,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  dduded  by  the  promise  ot  the 
governor  that,  if  the  place  was  not  relieved  within  a  given  time,  it  should  be 
surrendered  to  him.  He  might  have  known  that  Frederick  would  never  suffer 
the  fall  of  so  important  a  place,  but  he  seems  to  have  rdied,  with  something 
like  infatuation,  on  the  promises  of  men  whose  sole  object  was  to  gain  tiine. 
Tliat  there  was  an  understanding  between  Frederick  and  these  fimctionaries 
not  to  spare  assurances  of  any  kind,  so  that  he  might  be  lulled  into  perfect 
security  until  the  hour  of  action  was  past,  is  evid^t  from  the  tenor  of  his 
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negotiations  with  Gyllenstiem,  the  governor  of  Aggershus,  from  his  otherwise 
unaccountable  inactivity,  and  still  more  from  the  result.  While  treated  with 
so  much  respect  by  that  oflScer  —  while  made  to  believe  that  relief  could  not 
arrive  in  time,  that  the  stipulation  was  only  to  save  the  honour  of  the  com- 
mandant, and  that  the  place  would  infallibly  and  immediately  be  surrendered 
—  while  receiving  the  homage  of  the  Norwc^ans,  who  acknowledged  his  son, 
Prince  John,  as  his  successor,  and  sent  to  Frederick  a  renimciation  of  their 
allegiance  —  he  had  the  mortification  to  learn  that  one  thousand  chosen  men, 
with  stores  and  provisions  of  every  kind,  had  thrown  themselves  into  the  for- 
tress. Indignant  at  the  deception  which  had  been  practised  on  him,  he  now 
invested  the  place  with  vigour  —  but  in  vain.  He  could  make  no  impression 
on  the  massive  bulwarks,  and  had  even  the  grief  to  perceive  that  a  formidable 
armament  was  approaching  to  raise  the  siege  entirely. 

The  Danish  fleet,  increased  by  the  vessels  of  Liibeck  disembarked  within 
sight  of  Christiania  early  in  May  (1532).  At  this  moment  Christian  was 
makine  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Sweden,  in 
the  belief  that  the  Roman  Catholics  generally,  and  all  who  wished  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Kalmar  Union,  womd  either  aid  him,  or  at  least  offer  no 
resistance  to  his  progress.  But  the  troops  of  Gustavus  offered  resistance 
enough.  Having  sustained  a  defeat,  he  was  compelled  to  throw  himself  into 
Konghella,  where,  owing  to  the  Danish  and  Swedish  reinforcements  daily 
received  by  his  enemies,  his  position  was  soon  a  critical  one.  That  he  was 
betrayed  into  it  by  one  of  his  faithless  attendants  —  and  he  had  many  of  the 
kind  —  was  his  own  firm  belief,  and  must  be  the  belief  of  all  impartial  writers. 
But  the  conviction  arose  too  late:  if  the  traitor  was  punished,  the  evil  could 
not  be  recalled.  With  much  difficulty,  indeed.  Christian  cut  his  way  through 
the  surprised  enemies  who  environed  the  place,  and  threw  himself  into  Chris- 
tiania; but  if  this  step  delayed,  it  could  not  avert,  his  fate.  That  place  was 
soon  invested  by  new  and  more  formidable  armaments;  his  own  vessels  were 
burnt  before  his  eyes,  and  he  was  thus  cut  off  from  all  supplies;  his  provisions 
were  alarmingly  diminished;  he  had  no  longer  money  to  satisfy  his  mercena- 
ries; and  it  was  evident  that  he  must  soon  either  fall  with  arms  in  his  hands, 
or  make  terms  with  the  besiegers  —  if,  indeed,  he  could  not  escape  in  disguise. 
Perceiving  the  hopleessness  of  resistance,  he  made  overtures  of  accommodation. 
What  follows  is  not  the  brightest  page  of  this  dark  history.  Under  the  walls 
of  Christiania,  his  deputies  and  the  Danish  chiefs  met  to  agree  on  the  terms  of 
surrender.  After  some  parley,  it  was  manifest  that  they  could  not  a^'ee; 
and,  in  conformity  with  the  entreaty  of  the  latter,  Christian  himself  repairwi 
to  the  conference.  There,  with  much  affability  of  manner,  with  the  greatest 
sincerity,  with  the  noblest  confidence  in  the  honour  of  the  chiefs,  he  requested 
them  to  name  the  course  which  they  would  have  him  adopt.  They  advised 
him  to  go  to  the  court  of  his  imcle,  who,  they  assured  him,  would  receive  him 
with  the  utmost  distinction,  and  even  kindness;  ''they  engaged,  before  God. 
on  their  faith,  their  honour,  and  their  salvation,  to  provide  for  his  safety,  and 
that  of  one  himdred  persons  in  his  suite;"  to  treat  him  with  all  possible 
respect;  to  let  him  negotiate  with  whomsoever  he  pleased,  whether  m  Nor- 
way, or  on  his  passage  to  Copenhagen,  or  during  his  sojourn  in  Denmark;  to 
procure  for  his  adherents  a  complete  oblivion  of  the  past;  to  use  their  influence 
to  obtain  for  him  the  best  terms  from  Frederick;  and  if  the  two  kings  should 
not  agree,  still  the  safe-conduct  which  they  gave  him  should  be  equity 
binding,  and  he  should  be  at  libertv  to  go  wherever  he  pleased. 

After  this  clear  and  imequivocal  engagement.  Christian  no  longer  heatated 
to  confide  in  the  Danish  chiefs.    He  received  the  safe-conduct;   wrote  a 
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humble  and  even  affecting  letter  to  his  unde,  whom  he  prombed  ^'thence- 
forward to  obey  as  a  son  would  bis  father'';  and  in  July  embarked  for  Copen* 
hagen.  He  now  discovered  the  extent  of  the  treachery  of  which  he  was  the 
victim.  Frederick  refused  to  sanction  the  convention.  But  so  notorious  a 
breach  of  faith  required  some  colour  of  excuse,  and  he  assembled  his  rignraadi 
or  rather,  such  members  as  he  knew  would  abide  by  his  resolution*  The  major- 
ity —  for  there  was  an  honourable  minority  —  were  of  opimon  that  the  condi- 
tions and  the  safe-conduct  should  be  disregarded,  on  the  ground  that  th^ 
had  been  signed  '*  agiunst  the  intentions  of  tne  king."  Oyllenstiem,  the  chfef 
actor  in  the  perfidy,  was  next  examined^  and  he  too  advised  the  retention  of 
Christian,  on  the  plea  that  he  (Christian)  had  violated  the  safe  conduct, 
which  was  therefore  nulll  The  determination  to  imprison  him,  which  was 
uised  alike  by  the  nobilitv  and  the  deputies  from  Lubeck,  was  soon  taken. 
AUf  this  time  he  remained  on  board  the  ship  which  had  broiu^t  lum  fran 
Norway,  suspicious,  indeed,  of  some  knavery,  but  little  apprehensive  of  the 
severe  fate  which  awaited  him.  To  his  demand  tiiat  he  snould  be  admitted 
into  his  imde's  presence,  it  was  replied  that  the  king  was  at  Flend!)urg,  and 
that  the  interview  solicited  would  there  take  place.  Towards  that  dty  the 
course  of  the  vessel  which  carried  him,  and  of  some  others,  dedgned  not  to 
honour  him  but  to  secure  his  imprisonment,  was  immediatdy  directed.  From 
the  sea  he  contemplated  with  a  gleam  of  nope  the  towers  of  Flend)urK,  but 
that  gleam  soon  vanished;  the  squadron  passed  along,  and  bore  him  to  the 
strong  fortress  of  Sonderbiirg,  in  the  solitary  isle  of  Alsen,  within  wluch  he  was 
speedily  immured.  The  pliu»  was  well  chosen.  It  lay  far  fnxn  the  route  of 
the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  vessels,  but  within  a  short  sail  of  Liibeek  and 
Holstein,  both  of  which  had  an  interest  in  his  safe  detention.  He  had  but  one 
apartment,  and  that  a  dungeon  the  door  of  which  was  walled  up.  There  was 
a  small  grated  window  in  the  wall,  throuj^  which  his  scanty  movidons  were 
daily  handed.  During  twdve  lon^  years  he  languished  m  that  norriUe  abode, 
with  a  dwarf  as  his  only  compamon.  He  was  abandoned  by  the  world,  even 
by  his  imperial  brother-in-law;  and  his  existence  was  remembered  only  b^ 
the  anxiety  of  the  nobles  of  Holstein,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  to  prevent  his 
enlargement. 

Two  other  circumstances  concurred  in  the  establishment  of  Frederick's 
throne.  One  was  the  submission  of  the  Norwegians,  who  bent  to  the  power 
which  coerced  them;  the  other  was  the  death  of  Prince  John,  the  son  of 
Christian.  There  was  now  no  rival  to  the  pretendons  of  Prince  CSiristian,  the 
son  of  Frederick,  who  had  already  been  acknowledged  heir  to  the  thrones  of 
Denmark  and  Norway  by  the  estates,  or  rather,  by  the  riggraad  and  nobles 
of  both  kingdoms. 

Before  we  dismiss  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  we  must  avert  more  particu- 
larly to  the  religious  state  of  the  North.  From  the  contiguity  of  Denmaric 
to  the  Protestant  states  of  Germany,  the  new  opinions  could  not  fiul  to  be 
introduced  into  it  immediately  after  their  promulgation  by  Luther.  The 
Scandinavins,  too,  had  sense  enough  to  perceive  the  monstrodty  of  the  doc- 
trines respecting  indulgence,  openly  preached  by  the  papal  legate  Arcemboldi. 
Rome  claimed  a  right  which  God  himself  has  not  claimea  —  that  of  dispendng 
with  the  eternal  obligations  of  religion  and  morality.  But  if  reason  has  often 
led  to  the  conversion  of  individuals,  it  has  sddom  influenced  a  nation,  and  still 
less  that  portion  of  it  denominated  the  great.  The  majority  of  men  do  not 
reason:  they  are  led  by  example;  while  those  in  authonty  are  influenced  by 
their  interests.  Christian  looked  on  the  Reformation  with  a  favourable  eye, 
because  it  gave  the  prince,  in  matters  pmdy  ecdedastical,  a  voice  which,  dnoe 
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the  days  of  Constantine,  perhafxi  —  certainly  since  those  of  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty  —  no  sovereign  had  enjoyed.  It  did  more:  it  placed  at  his  disi^sal 
the  revenues  of  the  church  and  many  extensive  domains,  which,  by  the  sup- 
pression of  the  monastic  orders,  reverted  to  the  crown.  These  advantages, 
coupled  with  the  diminished  power  of  the  bishops,  who  had  often  been  the 
tyrants  of  the  North,  made  hmi  so  much  favour  the  Reformation  as  to  send 
for  missionaries  to  preach  it  openly.^ 

PONTOPPIDIAN  TELLS  THE  STORY  OF  THE  REPORMATION  IN  DENMARK 

Things  had  come  to  such  a  pass  that  it  can  justly  be  said  that  the  govern- 
ment Ikm  become  dual,  and  tne  archbishop  a  monarch  of  the  church  who 
scarcely  gave  precedence  to  the  kin^.  It  may  not  be  true,  as  is  related,  that 
a  bishop  on  drinking  the  king's  health  said :  "  Our  favour  brings  your  favour ;" 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  certain  that  these  lords  had  gone  far  toward  gaining  the 
ascendancy  over  the  king. 

How  great  the  state  and  revenues  of  these  prelates  were,  can  be  guessed 
from  the  fact  that  King  Christian  II,  who  with  iealous  eyes  watched  the 
increase  of  their  power,  gave  orders  that  in  future  the  archbishop  was  only  to 
be  accompanied  by  twenty  horsemen  when  in  the  field,  and  the  remaining 
bishops  by  only  ten.  Previously  they  had  had  a  himdredf.  In  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  they  were  real  war  heroes,  who  generally  commanded  the 
army  of  the  kin^  at  sea  and  on  land.  When  they  summoned  their  peasants  and 
those  of  the  capital,  they  could  assemble  a  fair  force  of  so  called  "choirmen," 
who  fought  with  clubs,  and  even  attacked  royal  castles.  In  the  battle  fought 
at  Fodevig  in  1135,  imder  King  Niels,  six  bishops  and  six  himdred  priests  were 
killed.  By  wills  and  other  presents  for  masses  for  the  dead,  these  lords  had 
gained  so  many  noble  lands  that  thirty-three  fiefs  were  subservient  to  the 
episcopal  see  of  Roeskilde ;  and,  as  can  b!e  seen  from  a  writing  of  King  Christo- 
pher I,  a  great  many  nobles  were  bound  by  allegiance  to  them  alone^  and  not 
to  the  king.  Only  daily  misf ortime  and  weakness  could  therefore  arise  in  the 
state.  The  luxury  and  terrible  extravagance  of  the  clergy  of  those  times 
certainly  could  not  have  been  greater. 

Coarseness  and  Ignorance  of  the  Clergy 

Most  of  the  bishops,  abbots,  prelates  and  priests  were  according  to  the 
literary  standards  of  the  period  to  be  counted  among  the  unlettered.  In  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  there  was  not  one  who,  at  the  conference  at  Copen- 
hagen in  1530,  could  have  been  compared  to  Magister  Hans  Thauson  and 
other  Protestants  who  had  studied  at  Wittenberg;  out  Doctor  Stagefyer  and 
other  learned  men  were  brought  from  Cologne  as  champions. 

Those  of  the  prelates  who  had  studied  were  rarely  theologians,  but  mostlv 
Juris  and  decret  doctores  or  Licentiati.  They  applied  themsehres  to  that  which 
belonged  to  the  maintenance  of  their  state,  supremacy,  and  advantage. 
They  "disputed,"  with  the  ban,  against  the  heretics  and  reUed  on  the  argu- 
ment of  the  sword.  Those  who  had  scruples  were  told,  "Eat,  bird,  what  is 
placed  before  you,  or  die.*'  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  theolocy  and 
the  Holy  Scriptures  were  not  allowed  to  be  taught  at  the  University  of  Copen- 
ha^n.  One  Dane  appends  to  a  document  the  statement:  "As  I  cannot 
write  myself,  so  and  so  has  simed  in  my  stead."  Jerpager,  in  Orat.  Jubil., 
assures  us  that  a  canon  of  Ribe,  Nicolaus  Ebbonis,  was  not  able  to  sign  his 
own  name.    Some  studied  in  Paris  and  in  Cologne  qn  the  Rhine,  but  these 
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were  few  compai^  to  those  who  learned  a  Uttie  bad  lAtm  in  t^ 
who  had  been  only  officials  and  servants  of  the  bishops,  and  had  then  beoome 
preachers. 

As  they  themselves  had  little  liriit  they  could  not  impart  much  to  others. 
Their  sermons  were  full  of  absurd  fables  of  miracles  which  were  said  to  have 
taken  place  here  and  there;  and  tiiese  preachers  concerned  themselves  only 
with  private  confession,  veneration  of  tne  sdnts,  etc.  This  is  satisfactorily 
attested  by  the  work  of  the  papist  Postil  still  kept  in  the  libraries  of  curio 
lovers  —  written  in  the  Danish  language  bv  Christen  FtederseUi  canon  of 
Limdy  and  published  in  Paris  shortly  before  the  Reformation,  namely  in  1516. 
In  tins  volume  one  finds  a  whole  store  of  superstitious  amurdities.  It  is 
worth  while  to  introduce  the  following  passage  as  a  specimen  of  the  old 
Danish  credulity: 

'^We  read  that  there  was  a  jailer  who,  whenever  he  passed  before  the 
image  of  the  ^rgin  Mary,  honoured  her  with  an  Avelfaria,  and  commwided 
himself  to  her  care.  Once  when  he  was  praying  to  the  Vii|^  Mary,  the  judge 
ordered  that  he  should  come  and  hang  a  man.  On  the  way^  his  enemies  came 
and  killed  him.  Now.  there  was  in  the  town  a  pious  pnest  who  had  the 
habit  of  going  roimd  all  the  churches  of  the  town  at  mgat.  in  the  n]g^t  he 
came  to  the  churchyard  of  Our  Lady  where  he  found  many  peoide  te  had 
known  in  their  lifetime.  To  one  of  them  he  said, '  How  is  it  uiere  are  so  many 
people  here  to-mght?'  He  replied,  'The  jailer  of  this  place  has  been  killed 
to-day,  and  devils  have  taken  his  soul,  and  say  it  bebngs  to  them;  on  the 
other  hand  the  Virgin  Mary  asserts  it  belon|ps  to  her.  Now  all  the  people  are 
standing  here  to  see  the  outcome  of  tiieaffau*.  For  the  almighty  Qod,  a  severe 
and  just  jud^,  is  now  to  come  from  Heaven  to  disperse  tl:^  by  one  word.' 
Then  the  pnest  thought  to  himself,  'I  wish  I  could  lude  myself  scmiewfaere 
here,  so  as  to  listen  to  the  sentence.'  He  tiierefore  crept  bdund  some  timber. 
When  he  had  thus  hidden  himself,  he  saw  the  all-powerful  Judfle  descmd, 
atting  on  his  judgment  seat  and  accompamed  by  nis  devoted  Mother,  the 
V}Tpn  Mary.  Then  came  the  devils,  bnnging  with  them  the  jailer's  soul, 
which  they  had  boimd  ti^tiy.  Tliey  asseitra  that,  on  account  of  the  many 
evil  deeds  committed,  it  rightly  fell  to  them.  Then  Mary  replied  that  m  the 
hour  of  his  death  the  jailer  had  prayed  to  her,  and  commended  his  soul  to  her, 
and  that  therefore  by  right  it  was  hers.  When  the  Judge  heard  this  he  did  not 
wish  to  anger  his  dearly  loved  Mother^  neither  did  he  desire  to  wrong  the  deyiL 
He  therefore  commanded  the  soul  agam  to  enter  the  body,  so  as  to  atone  for  its 
sins,  and  ordered  a  notification  sent  to  the  pope  that  the  universal  prayers  of 
the  church  should  be  offered  up  for  the  jailer.  Someone  asked  wno  was  to 
inform  the  pope.  Then  the  Virgin  Mary  rephed,  *Call  the  priest  who  has 
hidden  himself.'  When  the  latter  came  forth  she  gave  him  a  beautiful  rose 
BSLyin^,  *  Take  this  to  the  pope,  and  tell  him  what  thou  hast  heard  and  seen, 
and  give  him  this  rose  as  a  proof.'  As  soon  as  the  pope  saw  the  rose  he 
believed  the  priest  and  credited  his  mission,  and  he  nad  the  prayers  said. 
Afterwards  the  soul  was  released  and  entered  Heaven.  May  alnughty  God 
grant  us  all  the  joy  of  entering  and  abiding  there.    Amen! " 

Wretched  as  was  the  standard  of  sermons,  few  priests  had  eneigy  to  preach 
at  all.  Many  village  churches  belonged  to  the  cathedral  chapters;  and 
therefore  it  was  the  duty  of  the  canons,  either  themselves  or  throu^^  their 
deputies,  to  conduct  divine  service.  But  they  neglected  it  at  their  leisure,  yet 
nevertheless  demanded  their  rents  and  tithes  from  the  peasants,  who  uttered 
constant  complaints.  Once  imder  King  Christopher  m  they  raised  a  rebd- 
lion,  but  found  litUe  redress. 
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The  Odense  Recess  and  its  ResvUs 

In  1527,  a  free  and  public  diet  was  held  in  the  town  of  Odense  on  the 
festival  of  the  Assumption.  The  bishops,  prelates,  knights,  and  lower  estates 
appeared  there  to  consider  various  matters.  The  principal  question  was  that 
of  religious  disturbances,  and  the  speech  which  the  king  then  publicly  made  to 
the  bishops  redounds  to  his  undying  honour.  The  tenor  thereof  was  that  thev 
should  be  mindful  to  keep  the  charge  of  their  great  pastoral  office  more  heed- 
fully  than  had  been  done  heretofore ;  and  should  at  least  see  to  it  that  the  pure 
and  saving  word  of  God  should  everywhere  be  expounded  to  the  lay  people  in 
their  churches  —  in  place  of  which  nothing  had  been  heard  up  to  this  time 
save  miracles,  fables,  lies,  and  foolish  inventions  of  men.  Although  he  had 
promised  to  maintain  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome,  yet  they  mould  not 
stretch  his  promise  farther  than  to  cover  what  was  true  and  mndamental 
in  the  said  doctrine,  nor  extend  it  to  the  palpable  errors  which  might  so  easily 
creep  in  at  divers  times.  What  he  had  promised  concerning  the  dignity  of 
their  order,  he  fully  intended  to  abide  by.  But  they  themselves  should  con- 
sider no  less  what  use  they  made  of  their  greatness  and  power,  and  with  what 
conscience  they  thought  one  day  to  give  account  of  it  to  God,  to  whom  both 
they  and  he  owed  fuller  obedience  than  to  the  see  of  Rome.  For  the  rest,  since 
by  this  time  the  teaching  of  Luther  had  been  so  far  disseminated  in  the  country 
that  they  could  not  hope  to  stifle  it  without  detriment  to  the  common  weal,  and 
since  they  had  heard  that  in  other  countries  the  said  teaching  had  been  adopted 
by  whole  kingdoms  and  provinces,  and  could  therefore  no  longer  pass  for 
heresy,  he,  for  his  part,  taking  all  these  things  into  consideration,  was  deter- 
mined to  tolerate  both  religions  within  his  kmgdom,  until  at  length,  as  all 
men  hoped  and  expected,  a  general  council  of  the  whole  Christian  church 
should  be  held.  That  which  was  then  decreed  in  the  matter  of  religion  he, 
in  common  with  other  Christians,  would  hold  binding  upon  hunself. 

After  many  debates,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  bishops,  who 
obstructed  it,  so  to  speak,  with  hands  and  feet,  the  king,  reinforced  by  the 
support  of  several  members  of  the  rigsraad,  overcame  all  obstacles  and 
obtained  this  much:  that  the  subjoined  constitution  was  made  and  con- 
firmed by  the  pvblica  auctoriMe.  It  is  the  more  remarkable  because  it  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  liberty  of  the  Danish  church,  and  paved  the  way  for  a 
complete  reformation. 

Article  1.  From  this  day  forward  every  one  of  the  clergy  shall  enjoy 
liberty  in  so  far  as  no  man  shall  be  authorized  to  examine  another's  con- 
science^ whether  he  be  Lutheran  or  papist.  Rather  let  every  man  take 
thought  for  his  own  soul.  Article  2.  The  Lutheran  confession  in  particular, 
which  had  hitherto  had  no  full  security  nor  safeguard  [Danidi  Leyde\,  the  king 
henceforth  receives  into  equal  protection  and  shelter  as  the  papist.  Article 
3.  The  estate  of  matrimony,  which  for  several  hundred  years  hath  been 
prohibited  to  the  servants  of  the  church,  canons,  monks,  and  clerics  of  all 
sorts,  is  now  permitted;  and  every  man  is  free  to  enter  into  the  married 
state,  or  to  remain  in  purity  of  life  iReerUifyenhed).  Article  4.  Henceforward 
bishops  shall  not  go  to  Rome  for  the  pallium,  but  shall  receive  confirmation 
from  the  king  onlv,  after  they  have  been  lawfully  elected  by  the  chapter, 
wWch  retains  its  liberty  in  the  matter. 

Furthermore,  another  constitution  was  made  concerning  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  clergy  and  their  right  or  claim  to  fines,  tithes,  etc.  The  quarrel  that 
was  pendinjg  between  the  bishops  and  nobles  on  the  question  of  forty-mark 
fines,  was  settled  in  such  wise  that  fines  due  for  murder  and  offences  against 
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the  church,  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  clerical  perscmSi  lemained  under  the 
jurifldiction  of  the  dergy>  In  idl  other  cases  the  crown  was  to  levy  the  fines 
from  its  dependimts  according  to  law,  and  the  nobles  were  to  do  the  same 
from  theirs.  The  tithes  were  confirmea  to  the  clergy  according  to  the  statutes 
of  King  Christopher  III  and  other  kinm.  the  king  as  well  as  the  nobles  under- 
taking to  bestow  them.  Any  man  mignt  make  offering^  for  the  souls  of  the 
departed  as  God  put  it  in  his  heart  to  do,  but  vduntanly  and  without  com- 
pulsion. Bishops,  prelates,  churches,  and  abbeys  were  to  retain  possesrion 
of  the  property  they  held,  till  such  time  as  it  should  be  taken  from  them  by 
the  law  of  the  land.  Priests,  monks^  and  other  clerical  persons  were  not  to 
be  brought  before  the  assises  or  provmcial  courts,  but  left  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  their  rightful  judges  the  prelates^  except  in  cases  concerning  certain  locaUr 
ties  with  which  tbe  assize  and  provmcial  courts  alone  should  he  competrat  to 
deal. 

Inmiediately  after  the  diet  of  Odense,  the  character  of  the  church  and  of 
religion  in  Denmark  assumed  a  new  and  far  more  satisfactory  aspect  Ibe 
assurance  of  reli^ous  liberty  and  toleration  aroused  joy  unqi^Jcable  in  some 
thousand  peculiarly  timorous  souls,  but  no  small  indignation  among  the 
bishops  and  their  followers,  who  saw  whither  matters  were  tending,  yet  were 
powerless  to  interfere.  The  strength  of  truth  was  not  on  their  side  to  enahb 
them  to  hold  the  fort,  and  had  it  been  otherwise,  they  would  not  have  known 
how  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  for  there  were  but  few  amonff  them  who  had 
rig^tiy  perused  God's  word,  or  had  laboured  honesUy  at  thedogy  —  as  could 
be  said  of  their  opponente,  especially  of  Hans  Tliaus&n,  Jdigen  Sadoliii,  and 
others,  who  had  employed  their  time  well  at  Wittenberg.  On  the  other  hand, 
''the  fleshy  arm  and  tiie  strength  of  an  horse,''  which  had  hith^to  been  the 
papiste'  strong  support,  besan  to  corrupt,  yea,  to  perish  altogether,  by  the 
aforesud  constitution  of  Odense.  When  men  would  no  longer  be  forced  to 
believe  and  confess  the  faith,  but  sought  to  be  convinced  out  en  the  Scriptures^ 
their  method  of  teaching  was  undone.  Many  a  Nicodemus  might  now  be 
seen  creeping  out  of  his  comer,  and  coming  over  to  the  Protestant  side. 
There  were  now  almost  as  many  Protestante  as  papiste,  and  that  not  only  in 
the  towns,  but  in  the  villages  and  on  the  estates  of  the  nobles.  But  man^ 
clave  to  tne  old  superstition.  The  bishops  were  concerned  only  tosavetheur 
order  with  the  scecvlaribua  thereto  appertaining.  They  almost  abandoned 
the  defence  of  their  doctrineS;  and  coiud  only  look  on  and  see,  not  the  lay 
people  alone,  but  a  goodly  number  of  preachers  turn  against  them.  Whereby, 
alas!  it  is  to  be  feared  that  much  impurity  mingled  with  men's  motives,  ana 
some  so-called  priests  were  induced  to  change,  rather  by  the  liberty  to  marry 
than  by  heartfelt  acceptance  of  the  truth,  ^thon  neinrich  adduces  more 
than  one  example  of  those  who  had  long  had  their  foscaria  (who  were  c«dled 
SteeUen),  and  were  now  Joined  with  them  in  matrimony,  according  no  uncer- 
tain recognition  to  children  they  had  already  had.  Nicol  Helwt^erus^  who 
was  secretly  inclined  to  popery,  caste  ridicule  upon  them  for  this,  saying  in 
Sylva  Chron.  Mar.  Balih., "  Then  they  began  to  look  round  upon  the  daughters 
of  men  (Si  te  deleciant  formoscB  rnenwra  puelkB,  /,  pete  conjugium" 

Some  monks  and  nuns  who  had  been  thrust  into  the  cloister  in  youth, 
and  without  due  probation,  began  secretiy  to  desert  in  certain  places,  and  to 
teke  upon  themselves  a  different  manner  of  life.  But  there  were  not  many 
such,  since  the  proceeding  was  approved  by  few;  and  most  monasteries 
remained  in  fair  condition  for  a  long  while,  save  that  a  few  mendicant  friars 
in  the  towns,  for  lack  of  alms  and  for  other  causes,  abandoned  their  mon- 
asteries, which  were  then  turned  to  different  uses.    But  the  members  (rf  the 
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many  endowed  orders  or  those  which  lived  de  vropriiSf  especially  the  Bene- 
dictines, Bemardines,  and  Augustinians,  abode  by  their  former  way  of  life.^ 


THE  DEATH  OF  FREDERICK 

Events  soon  showed  that  the  decree  of  the  estates  of  Odense  was  not  to  be 
a  barren  one.  Indeoendent  of  the  secularisation  of  ecclesiastical  property, 
occasioned  alike  by  tne  desertion  of  the  monastic  orders  and  the  forfeitures 
exacted  from  clerical  delinquents,  no  bishop  was  thenceforth  elected  witiiout 
the  recommendation  of  the  crown.  His  confirmation  only  had  been  stipu- 
lated, which  was  to  act  as  a  kind  of  veto  on  the  choice  of  the  chapter,  if  an 
improper  subject  should  be  elected.  But  by  this  innovation  —  by  an  exer- 
cise of  authority,  which  even  the  pope,  in  all  the  plentitude  of  his  power,  had 
never  claimed  —  the  chapter  had  no  longer  a  voice  in  the  matter.  Nor  was 
this  all:  such  dignities  were  no  longer  to  be  gratuitous;  the]^  were  to  be 
bought.  Thus,  in  1529,  on  the  death  of  the  bishop  of  Roeskilde,  his  suc- 
cessor, who  was  recommended  —  that  is,  nominated  —  by  the  crown,  was 
constrained  to  pay  6,000  florins  to  the  king.  Even  this  was  not  all:  he  also 
engaged  not  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  reformation,  but  to  fill  his  diocese 
with  evangelical  —  that  is,  Lutheran  —  preachers;  and,  lest  he  should  violate 
the  engagement,  he  was  required  to  give  security  for  its  due  performance. 

The  effect  of  such  measures  soon  appeared.  Holstein,  Schleswig,  Jutland, 
and  still  more,  the  cities  of  Copenhagen  and  Malmo,  were  filled  with  Lutheran 
missionaries,  whose  zeal  and  whose  novelty  of  manner  made  a  ^reat  sensation 
wherever  they  appeared.  In  the  cities,  there  was  more  education,  more  gen- 
eral intelligence,  tnan  in  the  rural  districts;  in  them,  the  new  doctrines  were 
more  eagerly  examined  and  more  promptly  adopted.  We  do  not,  however, 
read  of  pubuc  disputations  in  this  country,  which  were  so  common  in  Ger- 
many. In  1530,  mdeed,  a  great  one  was  to  be  held  at  Copenhagen;  but, 
owing  to  some  misunderstanding  as  to  the  conditions,  it  never  took  place. 
Frederick  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance  to  obtsun  from  the  estates  a 
confirmation  of  the  decree  that  the  professors  of  both  religions  should  be 
eguaU V  protected  by  the  law.  Yet  this  decree  could  not  prevent  occasional 
disturbances.  Sometimes  the  bishops  found  opportunities  of  persecuting; 
sometimes  the  Protestants  refused  to  tolerate  what  they  termed  the  idolati^ 
of  the  mass,  and  became  persecutors  in  their  turn.  In  general,  however,  there 
was  much  less  tumult  in  Uenmark  than  in  most  other  countries.  The  bias  of 
the  court  was  too  evident  to  allow  of  the  Lutheran  professors'  being  materi- 
ally hurt;  and  the  latter,  though  vehement  in  their  sermons,  had  too  much 
prudence  needlessly  to  exasperate  a  jret  powerful  body,  who  might  be  assisted 
at  any  moment  by  foreign  mtervention. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  Reformation  made  great  progress  in  Denmark, 
and  some  in  Norway,  during  this  monarch's  short  reign.  Tne  ancient  church 
received  a  blow  from  which  it  could  not  afterwards  recover.  It  miffht  tott^ 
for  a  while;  it  might  for  a  while  appear  majestic,  and  even  formidable,  to  all 
who  assailed  it;  but  its  ultimate  ruin  was  inevitable.  One  of  the  king's  last 
acts  was  to  receive  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  which,  though  he  could  not 
enforce  it  on  his  Catholic  subjects,  he  imposed  on  the  Protestants. 

Frederick  died  in  1533.  His  character  has  been  much  lauded  by  the 
national  historians,  from  the  chancellor  Whitfeld  down  to  our  own  day. 
But  a  foreigner  can  see  little  to  admire  in  it.  Without  genius,  without  gen- 
erosity, without  honour,  without  any  other  guiding  principle  than  his  own 
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mterests,  he  has  no  one  claim  to  our  respect.  By  his  queen,  Anne  of  Bran- 
denburg, he  had  issue — Christian  III,  his  successor;  and  Dorothea,  married 
to  Albert,  markgraf  of  Brandenburg  and  first  duke  of  Prussia.  These  con- 
nections will  account,  in  some  degree,  for  his  decided  measures  in  remrd  to 
the  Reformation.  His  second  wife,  daughter  of  Bogislaw,  duke  of  Pomer- 
ania,  was  also  a  Protestant.  By  her  he  had  (1)  John,  who  inherited  one-third 
of  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstem,  (2)  Adolf,  successor  of  the  ducal 
branch  of  Gottorp,  (3)  Fr^erick,  successively  bishop  of  Schleswig  and  Hil- 
desheim,  and  coadjutor  of  Bremen. 

INiERREGNUM   (1539-1534  A.D.) 

The  fifteen  months  which  followed  the  death  of  Frederick,  were  among 
the  most  momentous  in  the  modem  annals  of  Denmark.  It  might  have  been 
supposed  that  the  captivity  of  Christian  11,  and  the  death  of  his  son  John, 
woiild  have  removed  all  obstacles  to  the  accession  of  Christian,  the  eldest  son 
of  Frederick — especially  as  his  brothers  were  yet  in  their  infancy.  But  the 
bishops  and  the  superior  clergy  were  determined  to  exclude  nim — first, 
because  they  were  angry  with  his  father;  and,  next,  because  they  knew  his 
own  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  Their  influence  over 
the  other  members  of  the  rigsraad,  who  were  few  in  number,  connected  with 
them  by  the  ties  of  blood,  and  still  adherents  of  Rome,  will  go  far  to  explain 
the  events  which  followed. 

The  rigsraad,  as  we  have  before  observed,  had  by  degrees  usurped  many 
of  the  attributes  of  the  estates  general;  among  them  was  the  momentous  one 
of  a  royal  election.  As  usual,  they  met  at  Copenhagen,  not  so  much  to  fix  on 
the  choice  of  a  sovereign,  as  to  consult  with  each  other  on  the  aspect  of  affairs, 
and  to  hold  the  reins  of  government  until  they  could  agree  in  the  election 
of  some  prince.  Their  intention  to  exclude  Cmistian  was  evident  from  their 
not  invitmg  him  to  be  present,  and  still  more,  from  their  receiving  with  coM- 
ness  the  envoys  whom,  without  their  invitation,  he  sent  to  protect  his  inter- 
ests. He  had  even  much  difficulty  in  securing  his  election  as  administrator  of 
Holstein  until  his  brothers  should  reach  maturity.  He  was  thus  in  danger 
of  losing,  by  the  elective  suffrage,  all  chance  of  authority  in  the  estates  held  by 
his  father.  He  saw,  too,  that  in  Denmark  there  was  a  party  which,  thou^ 
adopting  a  policy  distinct  from  that  of  the  bishops,  was  no  less  hostile  to 
him:  this  was  the  party  favourable  to  the  restoration  of  Christian  II.  He 
had,  however,  the  satisfaction  of  perceiving  that  the  majority  of  the  nobles 
—  those,  at  least,  of  Jutland,  Fiinen,  and  Skane — were  zealous  for  his  elec- 
tion. Thus,  there  were  three  divisions  in  the  state;  and,  though  that  of  the 
bishops  was  numerically  the  smallest,  yet,  as  representatives  of  the  church,  as 
leading  members  of  the  rigsraad,  and  invested  with  the  actual  administra- 
tion, their  preponderance  was  manifest. 

This  innuence  was  strikingly  displayed  at  the  meeting  of  the  estates  gen- 
eral on  the  festival  of  St.  John.  In  tne  discourse  which  the  prelates  delivered 
on  the  occasion,  they  condemned  the  "rash  innovations"  of  the  preceding 
reign,  especially  the  abandonment  of  the  cloister  by  the  monks,  the  transfer 
of  church  property  to  the  hands  of  lajrmen,  the  desecration  of  church  build- 
ings, the  lamentable  decline  in  voluntary  offerings,  and  the  contempt  in  which 
the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass  —  the  only  foundation  of  religion  —  was  held  by 
a  great  portion  of  the  kingdom.  In  conclusion,  they  loudly  demanded  the 
restoration  of  the  old  order  of  things.  These  complaints  were  heard  with 
comparative  indifference  by  many  of  the  nobles,  especially  by  those  who  had 
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shared  in  the  usurpations  of  the  times;  but  a  body  equal  in  number,  who 
had  not  touched  tne  spoil,  were  either  neuter  or  disposed  to  the  bishops. 
Some  management,^  therefore,  was  necessary — some  concessions  must  oe 
made,  which  it  was  intended  to  revoke  whenever  there  should  be  a  monarch 
ready  to  assist  in  the  act.  A  decree  was  passed  that  bishops  alone  should 
have  the  power  of  conferring  holy  orders;  that  the  tithe  should  be  duly  paid; 
and  whoever  should  refuse  it,  should  have  no  protection  from  the  civil  power; 
that  bequests  to  the  church  might  be  lawfully  made  and  peacefully  enjopred; 
that  the  church  should  be  supported  in  her  actual  rights  and  possessions. 
These  concessions  were  openly  opposed  by  two  members  of  the  ngsraad.  but 
their  opposition  could  avail  little  against  the  demands  of  one  party  ana  the 
timid  policy  of  another. 

The  next  proceeding  of  the  rigsraad  was  to  prepare  for  the  election  of  a 
king.  There  was  no  intention  in  any  quarter  of  excluding  the  Oldenburg 
family;  but,  respecting  the  individual,  there  was  likely  to  be  dissension 
enough.  Opposed  alike  to  Christian  II,  and  Christian  duke  of  Holstein,  who 
divided  the  wishes  of  above  three-fourths  of  the  nation,  the  bishops  declared 
for  Prince  John  of  Holstein,  brother  of  the  duke.  The  reasons  which  they 
advanced  for  the  preference  of  the  younger  over  the  elder  prince,  were  spe- 
cious. Christian,  they  affirmed,  bemg  bom  while  his  father  was  merely  a 
duke,  had  less  claim  to  the  crown  than  John,  who,  from  his  birth,  was  the 
son  of  a  king.  The  former  had  received  his  early  education  in  Holstein,  a 
stranger  to  the  habits,  the  maimers,  the  feelings,  the  very  language  of  the 
Danes;  and  had  imbibed  at  the  courts  of  his  kinsmen,  the  German  princes,  a 
spirit  that  must  necessarily  be  in  many  respects  irreconcilable  with  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  North;  while  the  latter  was  truly  a  Dane  in  birth,  education, 
language,  sentiment,  and  principle.  But  the  true  reason  for  this  preference 
was  carefuUy  withheld  by  the  noble  ecclesiastics;  and  this  was  tne  tender 
youth  of  John,  who  was  scarcely  twelve  years  old,  and  who,  in  their  hands, 
might  be  moulded  to  any  shape.  The  majority  exclaimed  against  the  choice 
of  a  mere  child  at  a  time  when  the  maturest  judgment  and  the  greatest  firm- 
ness were  necessary  to  guide  the  vessel  of  the  state.  At  length,  the  contest 
assumed  a  character  almost  entirely  religious;  the  Roman  Catholics  following 
the  example  of  their  spiritual  heads,  by  declaring  for  John;  the  Protestants, 
with  equal  pertinacity,  calling  for  the  elder  brother.  The  former,  apprehen- 
sive lest  violence  should  be  done  to  their  independence  of  choice  by  the  unruly 
mob  of  Copenhagen,  were  anxious  to  gain  time,  by  the  very  natural  proposi- 
tion, that  the  Norwegians,  who  were  as  deeply  interested  in  the  cnoice  as 
themselves,  should  concur  in  the  act.  Here,  too,  was  displayed  the  usual 
cunning  of  churchmen;  for  the  majority  of  that  people  were  nostile  to  the 
Reformation.  As  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  to  allow  the  arrival  of 
deputies  from  that  kingdom  before  the  winter,  it  was  agreed  that  the  election 
should  be  postponed  until  the  following  year.  The  interim  each  determined 
to  employ  m  the  manner  best  calculatea  to  advance  his  own  end. 

Scarcely  was  this  compromise  effected,  when  the  members  of  the  rigsraad 
found  themselves  in  an  embarrassed  position.  From  Duke  Christian,  who 
was  too  good  a  politician  to  menace  them,  they  experienced  only  offers  of 
mediation  with  their  enemy,  the  governor  of  the  Low  Countries — a  power 
that  they  had  incensed  alike  by  the  imprisonment  of  Christian  11  and  by  the 
shackles  which  they  had  imposed  on  commerce.  But  from  Liibeck,  which 
had  resolved,  in  active  commercial  spirit,  to  derive  every  advantage  from  the 
internal  dissensions  of  a  rival,  they  received  a  very  different  treatment.  Wol- 
lenwever,  the  envoy  of  that  regency,  and  one  of  the  burgomasters,  demanded 
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for  that  all-enffro8sing  republic  the  exclusion  from  the  trade  of  the  Baltic,  of 
all  other  people,  especially  the  English  and  the  Dutch,  to  whom  the  Sound 
was  to  be  rigorously  closed.  Considering  the  power  of  Liibeck,  the  head  of 
the  Hanseatic  Lea^e,  and  the  services  which  sne  had  recently  performed  in 
behalf  of  northern  mdependence,  a  refusal  might  provoke  a  dan^rous  enemy, 
and  would  certainly  be  construed  into  ingratitude.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
exasperate  the  Low  Countries  and  consequently  the  emperor  and  his  allies, 
might  be  more  dangerous,  and  would  assuredly  be  more  detrimental  to  the 
national  mterests.  After  much  hesitation,  a  negative  to  the  envoy's  propo- 
sition was  returned  in  terms  of  studied  courtesy,  and  with  many  expressions 
of  gratitude  and  goodwill.  But  these  availed  nothing.  Foiled  in  his  project 
of  engrossing  all  the  trade  of  the  North,  and  of  humbling  the  Dutch,  wno  had 
become  the  most  formidable  rivals  of  Liibeck,  WoUenwever  determined  on 
revenge.  The  bishops,  who  ruled  the  rigsraad,  must  first  be  overpowered: 
and  this  could  be  done  only  by  contributing  to  the  exaltation  of  the  reformed 
party.  By  his  artful  representations  of  the  danger  to  which  the  Protestant 
religion  was  exposed,  and  of  the  advantage  which  their  respective  conmiuni- 
ties  must  reap  by  an  alliance  with  the  Hanse  Towns,  he  brought  the  two 
burgomasters  of  Copenhagen  and  Mahnd — magistrates  otherwise  dissatisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  the  bishops,  and  eaxer  for  revenge — completely  within 
his  influence.  But  the  views  of  these  allies  were  widely  different:  he  aimed 
merely  at  perpetuating  dissension, and profitingby  it;  they, at  the  termina- 
tion of  all  dissension  by  the  election  of  Frince  Christian,  and  the  consequent 
triumph  of  their  own  party.  The  conduct  of  the  bishops,  which  daily  beoune 
more  arbitrary  and  more  odious  to  the  reformers,  did,  for  the  cause  of  the 
latter,  more  than  intrigue  or  even  arms  could  have  effected.  Tlie  two  burgo- 
masters forsook  with  disgust  their  seats  in  the  rigsraad,  and  confined  them- 
selves to  their  magisterial  duties.  By  so  doing,  they  became  popular  in  pro- 
portion to  the  unpopularity  of  the  churchmen. 

At  length,  seemg  the  archbishop  of  Lund  and  his  suffragans  openly 
enjoin  silence  on  the  reformed  preachers,  and  menace  with  exconmiunication 
all  who  refused  to  return  to  the  ancient  church,  they  repaired  to  Duke  Chris- 
tian in  Holstein,  and  exhorted  him  to  place  himself  at  tne  head  of  the  Protes- 
tants, and  seat  himself  on  the  vacant  throne.  Christian  had  the  good  sense 
to  decline  the  dazzling  offer,  though  he  well  knew  that  it  would  obtain  the 
end  proposed.  He  declared,  that  no  one  ought  to  be  king  of  Denmark,  who 
was  not  previously  elected  by  the  estates;  and  that  he  should  not  attempt  to 
obtain  by  violence  what  ought  to  be  conferred  by  the  deUberate  voice  of  the 
nation.  This  moderation  was  as  much  the  result  of  good  policy  as  of  good 
feeling,  since  it  would  not  fail  to  make  a  favourable  impression  on  the  elec- 
tors. In  other  respects  he  cultivated  their  goodwill.  He  negotiated  a  union 
between  the  nobles  of  Denmark  and  of  the  two  duchies,  and  advised  a  treaty 
of  conmierce  between  Denmark  and  the  Low  Countries.  By  this  treaty,  the 
Sound  was  opened  to  the  Dutch  vessels  on  payment  of  the  usual  dues.  The 
Danish  senate  even  entered  into  a  defensive  alliance  with  the  queen  regent  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  provided  still  farther  for  the  security  of  the  realm  by  a 
similar  alliance  with  Sweden. 

The  alliance  with  the  Netherlands  was  the  more  offensive  to  the  people 
of  Liibeck,  as  the  two  powers  were  then  at  war.  Influenced  by  WoUenwever, 
the  latter  power  bent  its  thoughts  towards  revenge — revenge  on  Denmark, 
which  thus  opposed  its  monopoly,  its  interests,  its  ambitious  policy  in  every 
respect.  In  the  attainment  ot  so  great  an  object,  all  minor  ones  must  be  dis- 
regarded: every  jealousy  of  the  Dutch  was  sacrificed  to  indignation  against 
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the  Danes;  and  a  peace  between  the  two  commercial  poweis  was  soon  nego- 
tiated. One  of  the  conditions  was  that  Holland  might  send  as  many  veemls 
as  she  pleased  into  the  Baltic.  For  this  enthre  chan^  of  policy  we  may  easily 
account.  Liibeck  now  began  to  entertain  the  project  of  seizinff  for  hersefr 
the  passage  of  the  Sound,  and  consequently  the  dominion  of  the  Baltic:  then, 
notmng  could  be  so  easy  as  to  exclude  Holland  and  all  Europe  from  partici- 
pation in  the  monopoly.  The  means  for  executing  this  magnificent  project 
must  be  an  immediate  war  with  Denmark.  War,  therefore,  was  resolved. 
But  who  was  to  head  the  expedition?  Liibeck  had  no  citizen  or  vassal  impor- 
tant or  able  enough  to  undertake  such  a  trust.  Choice  was  at  length  n^e 
of  a  German  count  named  Christopher,  a  member  of  the  house  of  OMenburg. 
whose  talents  and  whose  ambition  were  well  known.  He  was  easily  persuadM 
to  assume  a  command,  which  might  possibly  obtain  him  a  sceptre,  which 
would  certainly  bring  him  riches,  and  probably  avenge  his  imprisoned  kins- 
man Christian  II.  Tlie  deliverance  of  that  monarch  was  one  of  the  pretexts 
which  would  most  justify  the  war  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  He  tnerefore 
demanded  the  prisoner's  enlargement  from  the  duke  of  Holstein.  When  the 
demand  was  refused,  he  did  not  repeat  it  to  the  Danish  rigsraad,  which  might 
have  been  frightened  into  compliance,  but  declared  war  against  both  Holstein 
and  Denmark  (1534). 

THE  count's  war 

Christopher  had  raised  4,000  infantry  in  Germany;  these,  added  to  the 
armaments  which  the  Hanse  Towns  themselves  furnished,  made  a  respectable 
force.  With  it  he  penetrated  into  Holstein,  took  several  towns,  plundered 
them  and  the  open  country,  and  before  he  could  be  resisted  by  either  the 
duke  or  the  Danes,  returned  with  great  plunder  to  Liibeck.  There  he  obtained 
large  reinforcements;  and  then,  with  the  burgomasters,  sailed  for  Copen- 
hagen. Within  four  leagues  of  that  capital,  he  was  joined  b^  the  bu^omaster 
of  Mahno,  who  assured  him  of  the  good  wishes  of  the  inhabitants.  He  there- 
fore with  his  ships  blockaded  the  city,  while  with  a  land  force  he  disembarked, 
seized  Roeskilde,  forced  the  people  to  swear  allegiance  to  Christian  II,  ana 
replaced  the  bishop  by  the  famous  Gustavus  Troue,  whose  life  had  been  one 
continued  series  of  intrigues.  That  Copenhagen  should  offer  no  resistance  to 
the  invaders,  may  seem  extraordinary;  but  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
were  in  favour  of  Christian  II,  and  tneir  leaders  were  certainly  gained  by  the 
agents  of  Liibeck.  The  count,  after  pillaging  the  two  nearest  towns,  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  capital,  and  summonea  it  to  acknowledge  the  captive 
monarch.  The  summons  was  obeyed  by  the  city;  and  though  the  fortress 
held  out,  it  was  soon  compelled  to  capitulate.  Ail  Zealand  was  persuaded  or 
forced  to  do  the  same;  Malmo  opened  its  gates,  and,  with  most  of  Skdne, 
declared  for  Christian  II.  The  bishops,  the  clergy,  and  such  of  the  nobles  as 
were  still  hostile  to  that  monarch,  fled  into  Jutland,  which  would  listen  to  no 
proposal  that  involved  his  restoration.  The  isles  south  of  Zealand  submitted, 
Fiinen  was  blockaded,  and  Jutland  menaced.  In  these  successes,  the  con- 
queror—  if  he  who  declares  himself  the  head  of  a  large  native  party,  and 
triumphs  by  the  aid  of  that  party,  may  be  called  one — committed  many 
excesses.  There  was,  at  the  best,  little  discipline  among  his  mercenaries; 
but  he  gave  full  run  to  their  rapacity,  by  abandoning  to  them  the  domains  of 
all  who  were  represented  as  unfavourable  to  his  views.  A  worse  evil  was 
the  ferocity  of  the  peasants,  who,  actuated  by  revenge  against  their  feudal 
oppressors,  massacred  all  that  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  their  hands, 
and  delivered  their  dwellings  to  the  flames. 
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Why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  Duke  Christian  not  advance  to  the  aid  of  the 
rigsraad  and  nobles?  Two  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this  inactivity.  The 
first  and  chief  was  that  he  was  not  solicited;  and  he  knew  too  well  the  appre- 
hensions entertained  of  him  by  the  church,  wantonly  to  obtrude  the  oner  of 
his  services.  Besides,  he  was  too  discerning  not  to  perceive  that  the  progress 
of  events  was  favourable  to  his  hopes.  He  alone,  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Oldenbure  family,  was  in  a  condition  to  measure  arms  with  the  invaders;  and 
sooner  or  utter  his  interference  would  scarcely  fail  to  be  solicited.  But  another 
reason  is  that  he  was,  at  this  very  moment,  effecting  a  powerful  diversion  in 
favom*  of  the  kingdom  by  menacing  Liibeck  itself.  That  important  city  he 
invested  by  sea  and  land;  and,  though  he  could  scarcely  hope  to  reduce  it,  he 
effectually  interrupted  its  commerce,  and  in  other  respects  wasted  its  resources. 
The  only  consolation  left — and  this  was  no  slight  one — was  that  the  arms  of 
the  regency  were  as  successful  in  Denmark  as  they  were  disastrous  at  home. 

The  foresight  of  Duke  Christian  was  soon  justified  by  the  event  The 
nobles  of  Jutland  and  Fiinen  began  to  exclaim  against  the  obstinacy  of  the 
bishops,  in  excluding  from  the  throne  those  who  alone  could  save  the  rest  of 
the  kmgdom.  In  a  general  meeting  of  the  rigsraad  at  Ry,  in  the  former  pro- 
vince, tne  burgomaster  of  Copenhagen  harangued  the  members  with  much 
force  and  much  eloquence.  He  observed,  that  if  the  duke  had  been  chosen. 
Sk&ne  and  Zealand,  and  the  other  islands  would  not  now  be  in  the  power  of 
Liibeck;  that  if  the  choice  were  not  immediately  made,  the  piurty  of  Christian 
n  must  triumph — and  who  present  could  wish  for  the  restoration  of  a  king 
always  sanguinary,  and  rendered  ferocious  by  exile  and  imprisonment?  The 
secular  members  applauded  the  discourse,  but  the  bidbops  stiU  redsted,  and 
would  have  contmued  to  resist  had  not  the  nobles,  who  were  outside  the  halL 
suspected  the  truth,  forced  open  the  doors,  rushed  into  tiie  room,  and  exdaimed 
with  a  loud  voice,  that  Diike  Christian  must  be  chosen.  Terrified  at  this 
demonstration,  the  churchmen  withdrew  their  opposition — witih  a  protest, 
however,  against  the  violence  of  the  nobles,  and  on  the  express  condition  that 
Christian  snould  recognise  the  privileges  of  the  rigsraad  and  of  the  church. 
He  was  instantly  proclaimed;  deputies  were  sent  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
event,  at  the  camp  before  Liibeck;  he  hastened  to  meet  other  deputies  and 
confirm  the  privileges  of  the  rigsraad  and  nobles;  and  at  Horsens,  in  Jut- 
land, he  received  the  homage  of  that  province  and  Fiinen.  To  the  bishops 
and  all  ecclesiastics,  he  promised  the  continuance  of  their  revenues,  privileges, 
and  immunities,  whether  they  remained  in  the  church,  or  embraced  the 
Reformation;  and  he  guaranteed  to  both  communions  perfect  liberty  of 
worship.    How  he  kept  these  promises  will  appear  in  the  sequel.* 

THE  ACCESSION  OP  CHRISTIAN  HI   (1534  A.D.) 

No  monarch  ever  ascended  the  throne  in  circumstances  more  difficult  of 
more  disheartening  than  those  by  which  Christian  III  was  surrounded.  One 
half  the  kingdom  held,  the  other  half  menaced,  by  a  powerful  enemy;  the 
church,  the  {peasantry,  and  most  of  the  burgesses — constituting  at  least  five 
sixths  of  the  nation  —  unfriendly  to  his  claim;  the  nobles  themselves,  his 
onlv  supporters,  discouraged;  the  empire  and  the  Netherlands  no  less  hostile 
to  him  than  Liibeck  —  these  conditions  were  sureljr  enough  to  damp  the 
enterprise  of  any  thinking  man.  But  Christian  was  in  all  tne  fire  of  youth; 
he  had  not  experienced  the  chilling  misfortunes  of  life;  his  ardour  was 
unouenched;  he  relied  on  the  sympathies  and  even  the  support  of  Sweden 
ana  the  reformed  princes  of  Germany;  and  he  had  at  his  command  a  body  of 
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martial  nobles,  whose  interests,  and  even  whose  lives,  were  inseparably  con- 
nected with  his  success.  At  the  events  of  the  war  which  followed — events 
coniplicated,  uniform^  and  uninteresting — we  can  only  glance. 

Having  prevailed  on  Gustavus  of  Sweden  to  make  a  diversion  in  his  favour 
W  the  invasion  of  Sk&ne,  Christian  proceeded  to  attempt  the  deliverance  of 
Iiinen,  which  was  now  abnost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  count  of  Olden- 
burg. He  succeeded  but  he  had  scarcely  left  the  island  to  carry  his  arms 
elsewhere,  when  the  count  returned  and  again  reduced  it.  That  ambitious 
chief  had  other  objects  than  the  interest  of  the  republic  or  that  of  Christian 
n,  in  whose  name  he  had  drawn  the  sword.  Hearing  of  the  new  king's 
departure,  he  detached  a  part  of  his  force  into  Jutland,  the  reduction  of  which 
would  insure  the  submission  of  the  whole  kingdom.  The  attempt  was  an 
arduous  one,  since  that  province  contained  the  most  numerous,  the  most 

warlike,  and  the  most  devoted  portion 
of  the  Danish  nobility.  Yet  Aalborg 
was  taken;  all  Verdsyssel  was  occu- 
pied; devastation  marked  the  track 
of  the  invaders,  and  terror  preceded 
their  march.  The  imdisguisea  prayers 
of  the  peasantry  for  the  success  of 
men  whom  they  hailed  as  their  de- 
liverers, alarmed  the  nobles  and 
caused  them  to  flee  to  the  strong  for- 
tress of  Renders.  A  stand  was,  in- 
deed, made  bjr  the  royal  generals, 
but  they  were  signalljr  defeated.  The 
moral  effect  of  this  victory  was  more 
valuable  than  the  victory  itself,  since 
it  induced  the  peasantnr,  whom  fear 
had  hitherto  kept  aloof,  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  war.  Woe  to  ttie 
local  tyrants  on  whom  they  laid  their 
hands!  Yet  they  could  not  perpe 
trate  worse  deeds  than  the  invaders, 
or  the  nobles  themselves,  whenever  the  latter  had  the  opportunity.  For- 
timately  for  Christian,  Renders  repelled  its  assailants  and  forced  them  to 
seek  a  refuse  in  Aalborg.  Equalljr  fortunate  was  the  convention  which,  under 
the  mediation  of  some  reformed  princes,  he  made  with  Liibeck.  That  republic, 
in  the  condition  of  his  raising  the  siege  and  of  respecting  its  territory,  which 
was  thenceforth  to  be  neutral,  engaged  not  to  act  against  Holstein,  which  was 
to  be  equally  neutral.  But  in  regard  to  the  war  m  Denmark,  both  parties 
were  at  liberty  to  push  it  as  zealously  as  they  wished.  In  accordance  witii 
this  treaty,  the  king  hastened  with  the  troops  which  were  thus  rendered  dis- 
posable to  the  succor  of  the  Jutlanders,  while  the  regency  sent  the  defenders 
of  Liibeck  to  prosecute  the  war  in  Denmark. 

With  the  reinforcements  thus  obtained,  the  royal  party  laid  siege  to  Aal- 
borg, defended  by  Clement,  one  of  the  count's  generals,  with  a  considerable 
body  of  Danish  peasantry.  Brave  as  was  the  defence,  the  place  was  taken 
by  assault,  and  every  man  put  to  the  sword;  two  thousand  rustics  thus  per- 
ished, while  their  leaders  were  reserved  for  more  lingering  and  more  painful 
deaths.  No  wonder  that  the  people  should  retaliate  when  such  horrible 
severity  disgraced  the  royal  army.  What  few  rights  the  Jutland  peasantry 
still  held,  were  declared  forfeited  by  their  rebellion.    During  the  winter  which 
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followed  Christian  made  some  overtures  to  the  count,  but  they  were  rejected; 
and  preparations  were  made  for  the  resumption  of  the  warfare  in  the  spring. 
The  count  had  men  enough,  but  he  wanted  money  to  pay  his  German  mer- 
cenaries, and  this  he  could  not  obtain  from  the  peasantry:  he  could  only 
wring  it  from  the  nobles  and  the  clergy;  and  in  proportion  to  these  demandls 
upon  them,  were  their  secret  aspirations  for  the  tnumph  of  Christian.  The 
progress  of  the  Swedish  arms  in  service  inspired  them  with  new  hope.  Halm- 
staof,  Varberg,  and  Helsmgborg,  with  the  intervening  r^on,  were  reduced. 
Malmo  and  Landskrona  were  invested;  a  fleet  which  Christian  had  obtained 
from  his  allies  soon  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Fiinen;  and  in  a  general  action 
victory  declared  for  tne  king.  A  new  armament  soon  arrived  from  Lubeck 
headed  by  Albert  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  who  had  married  a  niece  of  Christian 
11.  The  count  of  Oldenburg  complained  bitterlv  of  this  supersession,  which 
was  most  impolitic;  and  as  he  had  a  large  boay  of  devoted  followers,  he 
retained  a  share  in  the  command.  But  this  compromise  was  worse  than  the 
evil  it  was  designed  to  remedy;  the  two  chiefs  were  too  jealous  of  each  other 
ever  cordially  to  co-operate.  The  necessary  result  was,  tliat  few  trophks 
more  were  won  by  the  invaders.  Fiinen  was  restored  to  the  royal  dominion. 
Zealand  was  next  occupied,  and  Copenhagen  invested.  At  tiie  same  time, 
detachments  were  spared  from  the  royal  army  to  commence  the  si^  of 
other  fortresses  on  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  to  press  those  of  Malmd 
and  Landskrona,  which  still  resisted. 

Before  the  siege  of  Copenhagen,  southern  Norway  had  been  induced  to 
acknowledge  Christian  III.  But  the  northern  provinces,  influenced  by  the 
clergy  and  the  archbishop  of  Trondhjem,  would  listen  to  no  terms  of  accom- 
modation. Yet  the  adhesion  of  a  ps^  of  that  kingdom  was  a  great  advan- 
tage to  the  king,  since  it  furnished  him  with  vessels  to  press  the  siege  of 
Copenhagen.  Equally  useful  were  those  which  he  received  from  Sweden, 
inaepenoently  of  the  inestimable  benefit  produced  by  the  diversion  of  the 
Swedish  troops  in  Sk&ne.  Christian  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  rec(m- 
auest  of  Varberg,  which  the  Liibeckers  had  recovered  by  stratagem.  On 
tnis  occasion,  he  stained  his  laurels  by  the  execution  of  Meyer,  burgomaster 
of  Lubeck  and  governor  of  the  fortress;  and  that,  too,  in  opposition  to  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation.  On  the  rack,  Meyer  is  said  to  have  confessed  that 
the  republic  had  agreed  to  sell  Denmark,  or  at  least  its  chief  fortresses,  to 
Henry  VIII  of  England.  Henry,  surely,  who  was  no  general,  and  whose 
army  was  in  no  high  state  of  discipline,  could  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  offer 
money  for  what  could  never  be  his.  Probably  the  whole  is  an  invention  of 
the  Danish  writers,  to  lessen  the  odium  inseparable  from  this  violation  of  the 
laws  of  Landskrona  now  capitulated;  while  Copenhagen  and  Mahno  were 
pressed  with  renewed  vigour.  To  relieve  them,  a  new  armament  of  eighteen 
vessels  arrived  from  the  Hanse  Towns;  and  notwithstandinjz  the  opposition 
of  the  royal  fleet,  supplies  were  thrown  into  the  former.  Ine  place,  there- 
fore, was  in  a  condition  to  resist  many  months  longer.  On  the  other  himd, 
early  in  the  following  vear  (1536),  Cronenburg,  the  key  of  Copenhagen,  was 
reduced,  and  some  other  fortresses  on  the  islands;  so  that  the  capital  in 
Zealand  and  the  town  in  Skane  were  the  only  places  which  now  held  for  the 
Lubeck  party.  That  republic  was  weary  of  the  war;  and  after  much  nego- 
tiation, peace  was  finally  made  between  the  king  and  the  regecy.  The  latter 
retained  their  commercial  advantages  in  the  Baltic,  and  received  Bomholm, 
which  they  were  to  hold  fifty  years  as  some  indemnification  for  their  heavy 
ex[xjnditure  during  the  war.  Faithful  to  their  new  engagement,  they  recalled 
their  troops  at  Copenhagen  and  Malmo;  but  the  latter,  at  the  instance  of  the 
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two  generals,  chose  to  remain,  in  the  expectation  of  aid  from  the  Netherlands. 
The  only  advantage,  therefore,  which  the  kin^  derived  from  this  tmty  was 
an  open  sea,  which  the  vessels  of  the  republic  had  previously  infested.  This, 
however,  was  a  great  advantage,  and  it  enabled  his  fleet  to  intercept  the  sup- 
plies sent  from  some  towns  in  Pomerania  for  the  besi^^.  EQs  next  success 
was  the  capitulation  of  Malmo. 

But  Copenhagen,  without  provisions,  without  hope,  except  from  a  doubt- 
ful reinforcement  promised  by  the  Netherlands,  still  held  out.  Famine  at 
length  appeared;  horses,  dogs,  cats,  and  the  vUest  aliments  were  all  con- 
sumed; and  starvation  seemed  inevitable,  imless  the  obstinate  chiefs  could 
be  brought  to  capitulate.  An  evil  scarcely  less  tolerable  was  the  license  of 
the  soldiers,  who  went  from  house  to  house  to  seize  anv  bread  that  might 
remain,  to  violate  the  women,  and  often  to  murder  the  fathers  or  husbands. 
Some  died  of  hunger  in  the  public  streets,  more  in  their  beds;  the  survivors, 
pale,  emaciated,  scarcely  able  to  walk  across  the  floor  of  their  own  houses, 
awaited  in  despair  the  issue  of  this  dreadful  extremity.  These  privations  were 
less  felt  by  the  soldiery  than  by  the  inhabitants;  yet  the  soldiery  found  them 
intolerable,  and  were  the  first  to  make  overtures  of  submission  to  the  kin^. 
A  capitulation  was  soon  negotiated.  The  two  chiefs  were  to  be  sent  to  theu: 
respective  lordships,  followed  by  all  the  Germans  who  chose  to  go;  but  they 
were  to  leave  theu*  artilleiy  and  stores  of  every  kind.  There  were  no  condi- 
tions imposed  on  Albert;  but  the  count  of  Oldenburg  was  obliged  to  swear 
never  to  re-enter  Denmark,  and  never  to  make  war  on  the  king,  his  subjects, 
or  his  allies.  All  the  citizens  who  wished  were  also  at  liberty  to  accompany 
the  German  mercenaries;  but  two  leaders  were  excepted,  Munter  and  Bog- 
binder,  who  were  to  remain  in  the  kingdom.  Yet  even  these  were  assured  of 
pardon;  and  so  were  all  the  citizens  who  remained.  Albert,  the  count,  and 
many  followers,  embarked  while  Christian  made  his  public  entry  into  Copen- 
hagen. The  spectacle  of  the  distress  to  which  the  citizens  were  reduced  is 
said  to  have  moved  him;  but  if  he  had  such  compassionate  feelings,  they 
were  sure  to  be  absorbed  by  his  thirst  of  vengeance  on  the  originators  of  the 
late  resistance.  But  he  knew  how  to  dissemble,  and  his  entry  was  hailed  with 
joy  by  the  famished  inhabitants  [July,  1536]. 

THE   DIET  OF  COPENHAGEN   (1536  A.D.) 

In  the  opinion  of  Christian  and  his  Lutheran  adherents,  these  originators 
were  no  other  than  the  bishops,  the  destruction  of  whose  order  had  been 
determined  in  the  royal  mind  long  before  the  fall  of  Copenhagen.  Probably 
they  were  not  ignorant  of  this  hostile  feeling  towards  them,  when  they  so 
zealously  resisted  his  election;  but  in  that  resistance  they  were  justified  alike 
by  the  constitution  and  their  duty  to  the  church.  From  the  time  they  had 
acknowled^d  Christian,  and  received  his  engagement  to  protect  them  in 
their  actual  rights,  they  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war  against  him.  What, 
indeed,  could  they  expect,  in  the  event  of  the  former  Christian's  restoration, 
but  a  persecution  more  bitter  than  they  had  before  experienced?  Passively 
but  not  without  anxiety,  they  had  watched  the  progress  of  events;  and  now 
that  the  king  was  master  of  all  Denmark,  they  could  only  trust  to  the  royal 
faith  for  their  continued  security.  But  that  he  cared  very  little  for  such 
engagements  was  evident  from  his  treatment  of  Meyer  and  from  his  avowed 
intention  of  bringing  to  justice  one  whom  in  the  recent  capitulation  he  had 
solemnly  agreed  to  pardon.  This  was  Bogbinder,  who,  to  escape  the  fate 
designed  him,  swallowed  poison.    But  it  was  still  more  evident  from  his  plot 
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against  the  bishops.  His  first  step  was  to  exclude  them  from  the  ri^graad; 
to  interdict  them  from  all  authority  in  temporal  concerns.  But  his  thirst  for 
reven^y  and,  still  more,  his  avarice,  were  not  to  be  thus  satisfied.  It  was 
not  difficult  for  him,  a  conqueror,  to  procure  the  sanction  of  the  rigsraad  to 
any  pro[>osal  affecting  churchmen,  especially  when  they  knew  that  fliey  were 
to  mare  in  the  spoil.  Having  privately  assembled  them,  a  resolution  was  put 
to  abolish  the  temporal  authonty  of  the  bishops,  to  confiscate  their  revenues 
for  the  use  of  the  state,  to  destroy  their  jurisdiction  in  the  church  as  well  as 
in  the  state,  and  not  to  restore  them  if  even  a  general  council  should  decree 
their  restoration,  unless  the  king,  the  rigsraad,  and  the  estates  of  the  reidm 
should  see  fit  to  revoke  the  present  resolution.  It  was  also  agreed  to  acUiere 
in  future  to  the  Protestant  reli^on,  to  defend  and  advance  its  interests.  An 
act  embodying  these  resolutions  was  signed  by  each  member,  who  promised 
to  keep  the  secret. 

At  this  very  crisis,  the  archbishop  of  Limd  and  the  bishop  of  Roeskilde 
arrived,  with  the  intention  of  testifying  their  duty  to  the  soverei^.  Both 
were  arrested,  and  committed  to  close  custody.  At  the  same  time,  m  accord- 
ance with  a  preconcerted  design,  all  the  other  bishops  of  the  kingdom  were 
seized  —  some  by  open  force,  some  by  perfidy.  To  justify  this  extraordinary 
step  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  and  of  all  Europe,  Christian  convoked  the  estat^ 
at  Copenhagen  —  if  those  could  be  called  estates  where  the  clergy,  one  of  the 
most  important  members,  were  not  present,  because  not  summoned.  From 
an  elevated  stage,  on  which  the  king  and  the  membere  of  the  rigsraad  appeared, 
he  inveighed  against  the  whole  church,  especially  against  the  bishops:  they 
had  opposed  by  every  species  of  violence  the  progress  of  the  Reformation: 
they  had  persecuted  the  ministers  of  the  gospel;  they  had  promulgated 
statutes  and  decrees  contrary  to  the  national  laws;  they  had  been  tyrants 
within  their  dioceses;  they  nad  resisted  the  election  of  the  king;  and  were, 
in  short,  the  source  of  all  the  troubles  which  the  realm  had  suffered,  or  was 
suffering.  Accusations  so  indefinite,  so  vague,  so  unsatisfactory  in  every 
legal  sense,  would  have  had  no  weight  where  the  accusere  were  not  the  judges 
and  predetermined  to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty.  That  verdict  was  given;  it 
annihilated  for  ever  the  haughty  domination  of  the  clergy,  and  declared  that 
the  work  of  the  Reformation  must  be  completed  by  a  total  abolition  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  worship.  It  adjudged  the  vast  revenues  of  the  church  to 
the  wants  of  the  state,  to  the  support  of  the  Protestant  ministers,  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor,  to  the  foundation  of  hospitals,  and  to  the  susten- 
tation  of  the  university  and  the  schools. 

In  virtue  of  the  sentence,  a  pubUc  edict  appointed  reformed  theologians 
called  superintendants,  one  to  each  of  the  vacant  dioceses  (the  name  of 
bishop,  however,  was  soon  restored).  It  united  for  ever  to  the  crown  all  the 
palaces,  towns,  fortresses,  villages,  estates,  and  revenues  of  every  kind,  that 
had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  church.  It  allowed  the  monks  and  nuns  either 
to  leave  the  cloister,  or  to  remain  in  it  provided  they  agreed  to  lead  an  edifying 
life  and  hear  the  preaching  of  God's  word.  It  divided  the  tithe  into  three 
equal  portions,  of  which  one  went  to  the  feudal  superior  of  the  parish,  one  to 
the  crown,  and  one  to  the  support  of  the  resident  minister.  Some  schools 
and  hospitals  were  founded,  and  some  lands  were  appropriated  to  the  reward 
of  such  theologians  as  might  distinguish  themselves  by  their  acquirements; 
but  the  great  portion  of  church  property  in  Denmark,  as  in  some  other  coun- 
tries, went  neither  to  learning  nor  religion,  neither  to  poverty  nor  sickness.^' 
[To  reorganise  the  church  Christian  summoned  from  Germany  the  learned 
Dr.  Bugenhagen,  of  whom  Pontoppidan  gives  the  following  account:] 
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Doctor  Johann  Bugenhagen,  otherwise  called  Pomeranus,  belonged  to  an 
old  and  noble  family,  although  his  father  had  held  the  office  of  aloerman  at 
WoUin  in  Pomerania,  where  he  himself  was  bom  on  June  24th,  1485.  He 
pursued  his  academic  studies  at  Greifswald,  and  in  the  20th  year  of  his  age 
became  rector  of  Treptow,  having  early  ^ven  many  proofs,  not  only  of  dSH 
in  languages,  but  of  true  piety  and  devotionj  for  he  was  ill  content  witii  tite 
ancient  and  fri^d  system  of  outward  worship,  and  insisted  at  every  oppor- 
tunity upon  faith,  love,  and  the  true  obedience  of  the  heart.  Nevertheless, 
he  could  not  at  first  rid  himself  of  a  prejudice,  derived  from  hearsay,  against 
the  doctrines  of  Luther;  but  in  1520,  when  the  said  teacher's  book  upon  tlie 
Babylonian  captivity  was  shown  to  him  amidst  a  company  of  good  friends, 
and  his  opinion  demanded  thereon,  he  said,  after  reading  a  few  pa^,  tliat 
since  Christ  had  suffered  many  heretics  had  shamefully  misled  and  distracted 
the  church  of  God,  but  none  so  mischievously  as  Luther.  But  it  was  not  lone 
before  the  scales  fell  from  the  good  man's  e^es.  and  having  read  the  whole  book 
in  solitude  and  maturely  reflected  upon  it,  he  spoke  to  his  friends  and  col- 
leagues in  a  very  different  tone:  "What  need  of  many  words?  The  whole 
world  is  blind  and  Ues  in  outer  darkness;  Luther  alone  sees  the  truth."  His 
friends  agreed  with  him,  but  likewise  fell  with  him  under  the  displeasure  of 
the  bishop  of  Kammin,  who  expelled  them  from  the  town. 

Under  these  circumstances  Bujgenhagen  went  to  \^ttenber^,  where  he 
found  Karlstad  in  the  full  tide  of  iconoclasm,  and  opposed  him  m  such  acts 
of  violence.  He  soon  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Luther,  who  was 
returning  from  his  Patmos,  and  likewise  with  Melanchthon.  and,  by  the  magis- 
trate of  that  place,  was  first  appointed  regular  town  preacher  (IStadt-Prediaer) 
and,  soon  after,  professor  of  Holy  Writ.  Both  these  offices  he  held  so  dear 
that  he  would  never  exchange  them  for  the  bishoprics  which  were  several 
times  offered  to  him.  Meanwhile  his  reputation  for  great  piety  and  profound 
erudition  was  so  spread  abroad  that  he  was  summoned  to  various  places  in 
the  north  of  the  empire,  to  draw  up  new  systems  of  church  organisation  and 
to  give  good  counsel  and  help  in  all  that  concerned  the  Reformation.  When 
he  was  m  Hamburg  about  tnis  business,  and  while  the  Flensburg  coUoquium 
with  Melchior  Hoffman  in  pundo  S.  ccenoe  was  in  prospect,  he  received  his 
first  call  to  Denmark.  He  was  likewise  present  at  the  aforesaid  colloquium. 
and  there  pleased  Christian,  the  prince  royal,  who  was  also  present,  so  well 
that  when,  in  the  year  1536,  the  latter  ascended  the  throne  to  which  his  claim 
had  been  disputed,  and  resolved  to  depose  the  popish  bishops  and  to  introduce 
the  Protestant  form  of  church  government,  he  summoned  Bugenhagen  to 
the  country  once  more  as  a  reformer  of  much  experience.  As  it  appears  from 
his  letters,  he  arrived  at  C!openhagen  at  the  beginning  of  the  soncalled  dog- 
days.  Soon  afterwards  he  had  the  honour  of  crowning  the  king  and  queen, 
ordaining  seven  superintendents,  presiding  in  conjunction  with  Petrus  Pal- 
ladius,  bishop  of  Zealand,  at  the  First  synod  of  Copenhagen  —  which  was 
convoked  from  all  the  provinces  to  establish  new  church  ordinances  —  and 
providing  for  the  regulation  of  its  lectiones  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1539,  he  journeyed  into  Saxony  for  a  short 
time,  but  speedily  returned,  in  June,  and  was  present  at  the  ratification  of 
the  ecclesiastical  ordinances  at  the  diet  of  Odense.  He  then  went  to  Copen- 
hagen a^ain,  lectured  at  the  university,  and  frequently  preached  at  court  upon 
the  psahns  of  David.  He  remained  there,  engaged  m  such  affairs,  until  the 
year  1542,  and  enjoyed  great  favour  with  the  king;  so  much,  indeed,  that  in 
the  year  1541  the  wealthy  bishopric  of  Schleswig  was  offered  to  him.  This 
he  declined,  saying,  ''Should  I  act  thus,  it  might  be  said  that  we  thrust  the 
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popish  bishops  from  their  sees  to  set  ourselves  in  them."  From  which, 
amon^  other  thin^,  his  humility  and  moderation  are  clearly  manifest.  TUs 
man  is  said,  by  his  mildness,  frequently  to  have  moderated  the  vehemence 
of  Luther.  In  1542  he  returned  to  Wittenberg  for  the  last  time,  and  ni^eatly 
extolled  the  love  that  had  been  displayed  towards  him  in  Denmark.  During 
his  stay  in  Denmark  he  wrote  various  things  concerning  the  state  of  tlie  churc£ 
there  to  his  colleagues  at  Wittenberg. 

After  his  departure  men  would  have  been  glad  to  see  him  return  to  Den- 
mark for  the  fourth  time  and  there  abide  till  death.  This  the  kin^  asked  him 
to  do  —  in  a  letter  dated  Gottorp,  die  trium  Regum,  1543  —  in  which  he  says, 
amone  other  things:  " Therefore  we  have  thought  upon  you  with  favour,  ana 
have  desired  to  request  you,  if  it  be  in  any  way  possible,  to  come  hither  again, 
since  we  should  be  glad  to  have  such  an  old  Pomeranian  or  Chaw-bacon,  who 
might  perhaps  endure  the  air  of  this  country  better  than  another.  We  would 
take  such  care  of  him  that  he  should  have  cause  to  be  grateful  to  us." 

But  Bu^nhagen  was  already  a  man  of  sixty,  enfeebled  by  many  labours 
and  desired  to  end  his  days  in  his  beloved  Wittenberg  —  which  he  did  on 
AprU  20th,  1558.^ 

NORWAY  AND  PROTESTANTISM 

The  bishops  continued  in  prison  for  some  time  after  the  diet  of  Copen- 
hagen; but  at  len^h,  they  were  all  liberated  except  one,  on  their  engagement 
never  to  disturb  the  new  order  of  things.  That  one  was  the  bishop  of  Roe&- 
kilde,  whom  no  entreaties,  no  threats,  could  induce  to  submit,  and  who 
therefore  died  in  confinement.  From  this  moment  must  be  dated  the  entire 
ruin  of  the  Romish  church  in  Denmark.  Liberty  did  not  gain  by  the  change. 
The  reformed  clergy  had  not  influence  enough  to  curb  that  wild  and  licentious 
power  by  which  both  thrones  and  altars,  both  freedom  and  religion,  have 
been  frequently  swept  away.  The  burgesses  also  were  too  insignificant 
per  se  to  offer  any  resistance;  and  the  peasantry  were^  as  we  have  alrc^y 
stated,  deprived  of  what  little  voice  they  had  enjoyed  m  the  general  assem- 
blies. No  check,  therefore,  remained  on  the  inevitable  usurpations  of  the 
nobility. 

The  decree  of  the  diet  of  Copenhagen  is  remarkable  for  two  other  points 
deserving  of  the  reader^s  consideration.  There  was  evidently  a  compromise 
between  the  crown  and  the  nobles.  (1)  It  was  asserted  that,  as  experience 
had  proved  the  danger  of  leaving  the  throne  vacant,  the  recurrence  of  such 
evnls  must  be  averted  by  the  recognition  of  Duke  Frederick,  eldest  son  of  the 
king,  as  successor  to  the  throne.  If  he  died  before  the  father,  then  the  next 
son  should  be  the  designated  heir;  and  if  all  the  sons  died,  the  estates,  during 
the  life  of  the  king,  should  be  bound  to  name  a  successor,  and  that  intended 
successor  should  assume  the  title  of  Prince  of  Denmark.  Here  was  the  legEd 
establishment  of  the  hereditary  principle.  The  price  which  Christian  paid 
for  it  was,  first,  a  large  participation,  as  we  have  just  seen,  in  the  titles,  and, 
we  may  add,  in  the  confiscated  church  lands.  (2)  But  the  other  articles  of 
the  decree  to  which  we  have  alluded  will  equally  establish  the  fact  of  a  com- 
promise. The  king  confirmed  to  the  nobles  the  power  of  life  and  death  over 
their  vassals;  the  infliction  of  fines  up  to  forty  marks;  and  "all  other  privi- 
leges, powers,  and  prerogatives,  which  the  king  himself  could  exercise  on  his 
domains/' 

The  conduct  of  this  monarch  towards  Norway  does  not  increase  our 
respect  for  his  memory.    The  southern  provinces  of  that  country  had,  as 
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we  have  before  related,  acknowledged  him;  the  northern,  influenced  by  the 
archbishop  of  Trondhjem  and  the  clergy,  had  refused  to  do  so.  Before  the 
reduction  of  Copenhagen,  yet  when  his  ultimate  triumph  was  inevitable,  he 
despatched  three  members  of  the  rigsraad  to  Norway,  demanding  not  only 
his  election  by  all  the  estates,  but  a  subsidy  for  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
The  former  demand  was  received  with  colcmess.  the  latter  with  indication. 
In  the  north,  the  people  called  on  the  archbishop  to  i)revent  the  election. 
To  that  call  he,  who  was  one  of  the  most  violent  of  men,  instantly  responded; 
and,  as  the  head  of  the  regency  which  had  been  established,  arrested  tlie  bishop 
of  Christiania,  the  bishop  of  Hammer,  and  another  senator  in  ti^e  interests 
of  Christian.  He  did  more:  he  procured  the  condemnation  of  all  the  senators 
who  had  ofifered  the  crown  to  the  "Danish  tyrant."  Some  were  put  to 
death;  some  were  imprisoned;  and  the  popular  mind  throughout  tiie  lesha 
—  in  the  south  no  less  than  in  the  north  —  became  hostile  to  his  chums. 
But  what  dependence  can  be  placed  on  such  a  basis?  The  victories  of  Chris- 
tian inspired  the  Roman  Catholics  with  fear,  the  Protestants  with  hope. 
That  he  would  struggle  for  the  crown,  and  struggle  successfully,  became  oy 
degrees  the  general  opinion  —  so  much  so,  that  even  the  primate  rdeased  the 
senators  whom  he  had  imprisoned  and  made  overtures  of  submission.  As 
usual,  they  were  accepted  by  the  royal  officers,  with  a  belief  that  they  would 
not  be  ratified  by  the  king.  But  whether  ratified  or  not.  one  advantage 
would  be  gained  —  his  immediate  election.    It  was  gained,  and  tiie  ro}^ 

Eerfidy  was  soon  made  apparent  by  the  equipment  of  a  fleet  to  seize  the  arch- 
ishop  and  other  persons  supposed  to  be  unfriendly  to  the  new  king.  Warned 
of  the  fate  designed  for  him,  the  churchman  fled  to  the  Netherlands.  His 
metropolis  was  seized;  while  another  royal  general  marched  on  Christiania, 
which  had  also  refused  to  acknowledge  Christian.  The  bishop  capitulated; 
so  did  all  the  southern  towns  which  had  not  already  submitted.  What  was 
the  reward?  At  this  very  time,  and  immediately  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Danish  bishops  and  clergy,  a  royal  decree  forever  destroyed  the  independ- 
ence of  Norway  by  declaring  it  to  be  an  inte^^  portion  of  tjie  Danish  mon- 
archy, "just  the  same  as  Jutland,  Fiinen,  Zealand,  or  Skane."  Nor  was 
this  a  vain  menace  —  it  was  immediately  carried  into  effect.  By  degrees, 
too,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  extiri)ated,  and  the  Protestant  faith 
established:  nor  was  there  any  open  opposition  to  the  change.  But  in  Ice- 
land there  was  much  resistance;  and  it  required  an  armament  to  convince 
that  sequestered  people  how  necessary  the  Reformation  was  to  their  ever- 
lasting welfare.^ 

The  state  of  the  church  in  this  island  during  the  year  1540  has  been 
described  as  half  evangelist,  particularly  in  the  southern  part,  under  Bishop 
Marten  Enerson  of  SkdTholt,  an  enthusiastic  reformer,  thoi^h  still  half  popish. 
The  northern  part,  the  bishopric  of  Holum  was  imder  Bishop  Jon  AmesSn, 
who,  although  he  received,  as  the  others  had,  the  royal  command  to  abstain 
from  manifest  superstitions  and  to  reform  his  see,  not  only  refused  to  comply, 
but  also  endeavoured  in  every  possible  wav  to  contravene  the  activities  of 
his  fellow  bishop.  In  this  he  was  especially  active  in  the  year  1547,  and 
caused  Bishop  Alarten  Enerson  such  distress  by  his  knavish  tncks  that  Ener- 
son found  himself  necessitated  to  make  the  lon^  sea-joumev  to  Denmark  in 
person,  in  order  to  lay  before  the  kin^  his  own  distress  and  the  troubles  of  the 
church.  When  he  liad  arrived  in  Kolding,  he  was  given  eracious  audience 
by  his  majesty;  he  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  and  received  thereupon  a  ro3ral 
vrotedorium  for  his  person  and  teachings,  with  the  assurances  of  adeauate 
help  for  the  propagation  of  the  Reformation  throughout  his  fathenaad. 
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Wb  eDemy.  Bidiop  Jon  ArnesSn,  received  an  inoperative  smnmons  to  jpiesent 
Inmeelf  before  the  king.  But  for  such  a  joumey  Amee&n  had  no  inclination. 
Instead,  he  instituted  a  fresh  rebdlimiy  puihimBelf  at  the  head  of  three  hun- 
dred men,  attacked  Bishop  Marten  and  took  him  prisoner,  deposed  the  rojal 
judge  who  should  have  executed  the  kmg^s  commands  and  (byiriuchonesees 
that  he  was  in  the  matter  of  celibacy  not  papisticaUy  inclined),  installed  Us 
own  son  in  his  place.  Besides  this,  be  was  repcnrted  to  have  had  the  intention 
of  facing  himself  and  the  whole  island  und^  the  protecticm  dT  the  English, 
In  Denmark  there  was  much  dismay  at  tlus  news,  and  great  bitterness  was 
felt  against  the  scoundrel.  But  for  certain  reasons  this  state  <rf  things  was 
for  a  time  endured,  and  the  rebellious  bishop  was  not  only  spared  ezooni- 
munication,  but  was  pronounced  exonerated  b^  royal  patent 

For  the  sake  of  sequence,  we  will  here  giye  a  summary  of  this  affair, 
although  in  actual  time  it  belongs  to  the  chronicle  <rf  1561.  For  in  that  year 
it  dawned  upon  the  kiDg  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  crudungJcm  ArnesSn,  «id 
for  leaving  the  Protestant  fidth  an  open  path  m  Iceland.  Therefore  two  lUns 
were  sent  with  the  two  kni^ts.  Axel  TViul  and  CSuistopher  IVund-lVuno* 
son,  and  five  hundred  soldiers,  carrying  with  thmn  a  command  dated  from 
Flensbur^  on  the  Thursday  after  Low  Sunday,  to  give  the  imprisoned  ^Aiop 
Ifarten  his  liberty,  and,  should  he  be  already  dead,  to  <mlain  another  evange- 
list teacher  bishop;  but  especially  to  seiie  the  penons  of  Jon  Aznes&n  ud 
his  sons,  and  bring  them  prisoners  to  Ilendinirg:  also  anin  to  put  the  inhabi- 
tants ot  the  land  to  the  oath  oi  fidelity  and  duty.  Sut  before  these  shins 
and  their  passengers  could  arrive,  as  they  did  about  Whitsuntide,  tiieir 
trouble  was  saved  them  by  another  person.  Bishop  Jem  AmesSn's  fatnann* 
law,  a  man  of  wealth  and  consideration,  David  Gkuunundarson.  Jem  AmesSn 
expected  no  good  of  this  man,  and  dared  not  push  his  deogns  to  fulfilment^ 
or  have  himself,  with  the  lud  <h  the  Endish,  constituted  kii^  <rf  the  country. 
until  he  had  put  Gudmundarson  out  <rf  &  wav  —  knowinc  hun  for  apowernl 
man,  devoted  to  the  Protestant  doctrines,  and  a  loval  subject  <rf  the  kmg. 

To  effect  his  purpose  he  gathered  a  force  of  nve  hundred  sokfien,  and 
took  the  field  against  Gudmundarson.  The  latter  made  aU  counter  prepara- 
tioDs  with  what  haste  he  could,  but  could  only  muster  three  hundred  armed 
men.  With  these  he  met  his  enemies  boldly,  but,  before  the  attack,  made  a 
sensible  speech  to  his  faithless  countrymen,  representing  to  them  how  perfid- 
ious their  conduct  was,  and  how  thankless  in  the  end  they  might  expect  to 
find  the  service  of  the  popish  bishop.  When  by  tliis  means  he  had  won  some 
minds  and  persuaded  them  to  return  to  their  duty,  he  attacked  the  remainder 
with  so  much  spirit  that  he  soon  overmastered  them;  and  the  often-mentioned 
bishop,  together  with  two  of  his  sons,  fell  prisoners  to  him,  whereupon  he  had 
them  all  three  beheaded,  urged  by  the  consideration  that,\if  tiiesr  were  spared 
a  new  revolt  to  give  them  freedom  wotdd  be  instigated  by  the  biebop's  tiard 
son,  who  had  escai)ed.  When,  after  this  event,  help  arrived  from  ENenmark. 
the  knights  in  authority  made  one  Oluf  Hulteson  evangelist  bishop  ana 
absolute  head  of  the  see  of  HoUe,  adding  all  necessary  aids  for  the  propa^Uon 
of  the  Reformation  of  the  church  similar  to  those  which  ten  years  previously 
had  been  successfully  carried  out  in  the  Sk&lholt  see.^ 

The  transactions  of  Christian  III  with  Germany  in  themselves  were  of  no 
great  moment.  His  position,  in  regard  both  to  the  emperor  and  to  Uie  Roman 
Catholics,  naturally  threw  him  into  the  arms  of  the  rrotestant  party;  and 
he  shared  the  fate  of  that  party.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  defeat  all  the 
attempts  of  the  elector  palatine,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Christian  11, 
on  the  crown.    He  was  equally  successful  in  humbling  the  Dutch,  and  in 
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opposing  all  the  designs  of  the  emi)efor  to  undermine  his  authority  Hie 
Peace  of  Speier  (1543)  reconciled  him  with  Charles  V  as  sovereign  of  the 
Netherlands,  but  not  as  emperor.  By  adhering  to  the  league,  he  was  neces- 
sarily the  enemy  of  that  monarch;  but  he  exhibited  no  ^reat  zeal  in  the 
reformed  cause,  and  he  was  generally  reproached  for  the  mdifference  with 
which  he  beheld  the  most  deadly  blows  aimed  at  it  by  the  opposite  party. 
With  Sweden  he  maintained  pacific  relations  to  the  close  of  lus  life.  Not  that 
war  was  not  often  impending,  but  both  he  and  his  ally  alwajrs  contrived  to 
adopt  some  compromise  by  which  actual  hostilities  were  averted. 

THE  DEATH  OF  CHRISTIAN  m 

Two  other  things  must  be  recorded  of  Chiisitan  III.  Towards  the  close 
of  his  life,  he  so  far  relaxed  in  his  behaviour  to  Christian  11  as  to  transfer  that 
unfortunate  king  to  Kallundborg  in  Zealand,  to  enjoy  more  room,  less  restraint, 
better  food,  ana  more  indulgence  in  every  respect  —  as  mucn,  perhaps,  as 
could  be  enjoyed  consistently  with  the  prisoner's  safe  custody.  The  other 
event  relates  to  the  injudicious  partition  of  Holstein  and  Schleswig.  In  con- 
formity with  a  pernicious  usage,  the  king,  considering  that  his  brothers  had  a 
ri^ht  to  a  share  of  the  inheritance,  reluctantly  consented  to  invest  two  of  them 
with  extensive  domains  (his  third  brother,  being  a  Romish  ecclesiastic,  had 
no  share  in  the  inheritance).  This  division,  as  we  shall  have  too  frequent 
occasion  to  record,  was  the  source  of  the  worst  evils  to  the  monarchy.  Chris- 
tian died  in  1659.^ 

Pontoppidan^a  Estimate  of  Christian  III 

Christian  III,  imder  God  the  true  reformer  of  the  Danish  church,  was 
bom  at  Gottorp  on  the  12th  of  August,  1504.  In  early  youth  he  was  sent 
by  his  father  Brederick,  at  that  time  duke  of  Holstein,  to  his  brother-in-law, 
the  elector  Joachim  I  of  Brandenburg,  to  be  educated  at  his  court.  Although 
the  latter,  who  was  his  mother's  brother,  was  zealously  devoted  to  popery, 
Prince  Christian  had  opportunities  of  gathering  so  much  information  con- 
cerning the  religious  quarrels  then  iust  arisen  in  Germany  that  his  mind  was 
early  disinclined  to  popery  and  well  disposed  to  the  new  doctrines  proclaimed 
by  Luther.  Of  this  he  gave  proof  early,  when  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his 
age  he  went  with  the  aforesaia  prince,  his  uncle,  to  the  diet  at  Worms.  There 
it  came  to  pass  that  in  a  church  wherein  the  emperor  Charles  and  many  princes 
were  assembled,  a  Franciscan  monk  inveighed  vehemently  against  Luther  and 
his  heretical  followers.  The  sermon  ended,  he  knelt  down  to  pray,  and  acci- 
dentally let  the  cord  of  his  order  wherewith  he  was  girded  slip  throuj^  a  chink 
in  the  pulpit.  Prince  Christian,  who  was  seated  just  below  the  pulpit,  delayed 
not  to  make  the  cord  fast  with  a  knot,  so  that  the  monk  could  not  nse  up  afain 
until  he  had  summoned  help.  Whereupon  he,  noting  the  trick  played  on  him, 
cried  out:  "My  Lord  Emperor,  if  even  in  your  sovereign  presence  they  do 
not  refrain  from  such  treatment  of  us  poor  monks,  what  wul  not  be  done  in 
vour  absence?"  When  the  emperor  afterwards  met  our  prince  at  dinner,  and 
neard  that  it  was  he  who  had  played  the  trick  on  the  monk,  he  is  reported  to 
have  laughed  and  said  of  him  that  it  might  be  this  was  a  token  that  lie  would 
^ve  the  monks  more  cause  for  annoyance  in  his  day;  which  also  came  to  pass 
m  Reformation  times.  We  may  infer,  from  this  and  other  proofs,  that  in  his 
early  years  he  was  somewhat  overnsprightly  and  almost  of  a  flighty  tempera- 
ment; which  may  likewise  be  the  reason  why  in  the  twenty-finst  year  of  bis 
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age  he  married  Princess  Dorothea  of  Lauenbuiig^  who  was  at  that  time  fifteen, 
years  old,  in  direct  opporition  to  the  will  of  his  father,  iidio  at  first  looked 
upon  the  marriage  with  a  verjr  unfavourdble  eye.  Until  CSiristian  asoended 
the  throne,  1535,  by  the  election  of  the  Danish  estates,  he  lived  with  her  at 
the  castle  of  Hadersleben,  as  governor  ci  the  two  prindpalities. 

But  since  this  youthful  precipitancy  was  but  vitivm  naiwrae,  not  Ofiufity 
the  lapse  of  years  and  the  ffrace  ci  Qod,  which  wrought  powerfully  in  his 
heart,  changed  and  amendea  all  this  in  such  decree  that  Cnristian  not  otjty 
grew  into  a  most  admirable  ruler  well  worthy  of  the  purple,  but  also,  as  his 
name  denoted,  into  a  true  Christian  and  a  man  after  Qod's  own  heart,  whereof 
so  many  evidences  are  extant  that  only  a  few  <rf  the  most  weij^tgr  can  be  cited. 
To  his  fear  of  God  Arild  Hvitfeld,^'  among  otiiers,  bears  witness  in  the  words: 
''He  led  a  devout  life;  no  day  passed  on  which  he  did  not  make  his  prayer 
to  God  on  his  knees,  and  have  the  Bible  read  to  him  in  his  chamber,  nhd  the 
psalms  of  David  sung. 

He  was  meek,  ch&table,  and  compassionate  to  such  a  deflree  that,  when, 
his  notorious  enemies  Count  Christopner  of  Oldenbuig  and  Duke  Albert  <rf 
Mecklenburg  were  reduced  to  such  straits  in  the  protracted  siege  of  Copeor 
hagen,  that  they  had  nothing  to  eat  and  must  have  died  <rf  hunger,  he  sent 
certain  refreshments  and  personal  necessaries  ^xj^reaae  tot  them  into  the  town, 
and  when  they  afterwards  came  humbly  into  his  camp  with  ndute  staves  in 
their  hands,  he  received  them  into  favour  as  thoudi  tiiey  had  never  j^ven 
him  trouble.  Blasphemers,  murderers,  and  adulterers  ne  did  not  readily  pardon. 
But  save  in  these  cases  he  was  loth  that  blood  should  be  shed,  and  in  muushr- 
ments  as  in  rewards  he  was  a  prudent  ruler.  He  usually  travelled  tnroug^ 
the  country  yearly,  taking  a  few  councillors  with  lum,  that  in  the  prindpal 
towns  of  every  province  he  might  hear  the  complaints  of  those  who  were  in 
distress,  and  remedy  them  as  far  as  in  him  lay.  With  his  neLj^iboun  he  lived 
in  peace  and  confidence,  and  after  having  successfully  and  va&ntly  pat  down 
the  rebellion  plotted  in  the  interregnum,  and  the  sanguinary  dm  wars,  ha 
would  not  hear  of  war  any  more,  tnoug^  he  was  frequently  provoked  to  it. 
The  great  work  on  which,  above  all  else.  Christian's  desires  imd  indinatioos 
were  set,  and  for  which  Heaven  had  raised  hun  up  in  these  perilous  times, 
was  the  very  necessary  task  of  reforming  the  radically  corrupt  system  of  the 
church  and  the  schools  of  Denmark. 

The  death  of  this  king,  like  his  life,  was  adnurable  and  worthy  beyond  the 
wont  of  men,  hence  I  hold  it  good  for  edification  to  cite  certain  specialia. 
Though  of  his  body  he  was  well-grown,  strong,  and  robust,  he  did  not  live  as 
long  as  was  expected,  but  only  to  the  fifty-fourth  year  and  fourth  month  of 
his  age.  An  obstruction  of  the  so-called  ''golden  vein,"  from  which  he  had 
suffered  many  times  before,  compelled  him  to  take  to  his  bed  in  the  castle 
of  Amsburg  at  Holding  in  December,  1558,  and  gave  no  uncertoin  wamings 
of  the  approach  of  death.  But  another  herald  is  said  to  have  warned  him 
hkewise;  to  wit,  an  angel  or,  as  Selneccerus  expresses  it.  a  man  in  white 
garments,  who  appeared  to  the  king  ei^^t  dajrs  before  his  aeath^  as  he  lay  in 
bed,  though  (as  he  himself  strongly  asseverated)  neither  sleeping  nor  wan- 
dering in  mind,  and  who,  drawing  near,  thus  addressed  him:  ''On  the  comiiUE 
New  Year's  Day  thy  sickness  will  end  and  be  followed  by  eternal  health! 
Neither  his  chaplain  in  ordinary,  Magister  Paulus  Noviomagus,  nor  his  phy- 
sician Ck)melius  ab  Hamsfurth,  could  diasuade  him  from  putting  his  trust 
in  this  glorious  vision  of  consolktion;  but  when  New  Year's  Day,  or  the  1st 
of  January,  1559,  was  come,  he  comforted  his  wife,  blessed  the  royal  children, 
bestowed  gifts  on  his  servants,  b^ged  forgiveness  of  all  he  had  unwittingly 
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oCFendedy  and  exhorted  his  councillors  that  they  should  act  according  to  their 
conscience,  and  loyally  and  honestly  serve  his  son  Frederick,  who  was  then 
on  his  wa^  from  Malmo  but  had  not  yet  arrived;  that  they  should  be  vigilant 
in  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  and  should  rather  increase  than  HiTniniah 
legacies  bequeathed  to  churches,  schools,  and  the  poor.  After  that,  to  all 
men's  amazement,  he  said,  with  cheerful  voice  and  glad  gestures,  '^Now  I 
will  sing,  and  you  must  sing  with  me,  that  it  may  be  said  tnat  the  king  sang 
himself  to  the  grave."  Whereupon  he  himself  started  the  hjmm  of  praise 
taken  from  the  103rd  psalm,  ''Fraise  the  Lord,  0  m]r  soul,"  etc.,  and  when 
he  came  to  the  words,  ^' As  a  father  pitieth,"  his  sanctified  soul  almost  imper- 
ceptibly took  flieht.  His  inanimate  body  was  at  first  buried  in  the  church 
of  St.  Knud  at  Odense.  His  son  afterwards  had  him  borne  to  Roeskilde  and 
buried  imder  a  very  splendid  marble  mausoleum.  Since  I  can  find  no  epitaph 
upon  this  kinff,  I  will  substitute  for  it  the  words  of  Reusner,  quoted  by  Herr 
Lackmann:  '"His  "  (Christian  Ill's)  ''royal  capital  was  an  eye  of  wisdom, 
a  scale  of  justice,  a  seat  of  valour,  a  criterion  of  moderation,  a  pattern  of 
honour,  a  well  of  kindness,  an  assembly  of  the  liberal  arts,  a  school  of  learning, 
a  holy  place  for  teachers  of  the  church,  a  table  for  the  poor,  a  refuse  for  the 
innocent;  and  he  himself,  a  most  godly  Christian  ana  indomitable  prince. 
His  motto  was,  Mein  Trost  zu  Gott  Mlein,  sonst  andem  kein  (My  trust  m  God 
alone,  and  in  no  other).^ 


CHAPTER  Vm 
GUSTAVUS  VASA  TO  CHARLES  DC 

[168S-1611  A.D.] 


GUSTAVUS  YASA  ASCENDS  THX  THBONX  (1028  A^D.) 

King  Christian's  fall  and  flight  cast  the  whole  burden  oi  the  straa^ 
acainst  Sweden's  ruler  and  the  Wend  states  upon  Severin  Noiby's  shouldm. 
I^rby  as  King  Christian's  governor  ruled  Gotland  with  the  starani^iold  of 
Visborg  and  had  command  of  the  Baltic  where  he  conducted  his  king's  war 
against  the  Swedes  and  Liibeck.  He  took  all  the  enemy's  fpods  wherever 
he  could  find  them,  and  he  captured  every  ship  he  could,  which  went  to  and 
fro  from  the  Wend  Hanse  cities  and  Dantzic  to  any  of  the  parts  of  Sweden 
which  were  in  the  |X)wer  of  the  kingdom's  deliverer,  and  ncn  was  the  boo^ 
from  that  privateering,  otherwise  the  war  would  soon  have  come  to  an  end, 
as  Norbv  could  get  no  funds  from  King  ChristiaiL 

At  the  time  when  Gustavus  Vasa  was  chosen  ruler  in  Vadstena  there  had 
been  talk  of  placine  him  on  the  throne  of  Sweden.  Then  he  declined  the 
crown,  but  when  the  fresh  insurrection  betokened  an  irreconcilable  breach 
with  the  other  country  it  was  necessary  for  Sweden  to  have  a  king.  It  was 
therefore  natural  and  just  that  the  diet  in  Stren^nfis  should  choose  the  regent 
to  be  Sweden's  king  and  there  could  be  no  question  ci  anyone  but  Gustavus. 
The  7th  of  June,  1523,  was  the  ever-to-be-remembered  day  in  the  history  of 
the  North  when  the  first  king  of  the  Vasa  family  ascended  the  throne. 

Then  the  town  of  Kalmar  was  taken  by  Aivid  Vestg5the  on  the  27th  of 
May;  on  the  7th  of  July  the  castle  of  Kalmar  fell:  and  before  the  middle  of 
June  the  city  and  castle  of  Stockholm  also  capitulated.  On  St.  John's  day. 
1523,  King  Gustavus  made  his  entry  into  his  neariy  deserted  capital,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year  Finland  was  also  taken  from  Norb/s  men.  Even 
districts  beyond  Sweden's  boundaries  were  conquered.  If  King  Christian 
had  not  threatened  the  new  ruler  in  Denmark  and  Severen  Norby  had  not 
continued  the  war  from  Visborg  with  Sweden  and  Liibeck,  the  two  new 
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kings  would  soon  have  been  at  war  with  each  other.  However,  Liibeck 
would  not  permit  that:  she  wished  to  have  peace  between  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, both  as  a  condition  for  King  Christianas  expulsion,  and  for  the  freedom 
of  the  Baltic;  and  that  could  not  be  until  Gotland  had  ceased  to  be  tiie 
centre  of  a  war  which  stopped  one  of  the  means  of  intercourse  for  their  king- 
dom. 

Liibeck  regarded  Gustavus'  success  and  accession  to  the  throne  essentially 
as  her  own  work,  and  she  now  wanted  to  be  rewarded  for  her  aid.  The 
men  of  Liibeck  meant  to  have  in  Gustavus  a  useful  instrument  for  their  plans, 
and  to  be  in  a  position  to  keep  him  in  dependence  upon  them.  At  the  ap- 
pointed diet  at  Strengnas  two  of  Liibeck^s  councillors  demanded  payment 
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from  the  new  king  for  Liibeck's  outlay  and  great  expenses.  At  that  moment 
when  the  war  in  Sweden  was  still  going  on,  and  Gustavus  had  a  considerable 
number  of  soldiers  to  satisfy  in  order  to  take  over  the  government  in  that 
devastated  land,  he  could  naturally  not  produce  a  sum  ofover  69,000  marks, 
and  the  people  of  Lubeck  would  not  consent  to  accept  paper  promises  alone. 

King  Gustavus  thus  found  himself  obliged  to  consent  to  the  proposed 
StrengMs  Privilegium  of  the  10th  of  June,  1523,  which  shows  how  tne  Hanse 
Towns  would  have  treated  the  whole  of  the  North  if  thejr  had  been  able; 
because  according  to  this  Privilegium  King  Gustavus  and  his  council  had  to 
give  the  sustenance  of  the  whole  of  the  Swedish  people  into  their  power. 
Nothing  can  show  their  self-interest  plainer  than  these  articles: 

This  agreement  secured  to  Liibeck  and  Dantzic  and  their  confederacy 
freedom  from  all  taxes  and  other  imposts  everjrwhere  in  the  kingdom.  No 
foreigner  of  any  land  or  nation  was  i)ermitted  to  buy  or  sell  in  Stockholm. 
Kalmar,  or  anv  other  place  in  the  kingdom,  except  those  of  Liibeck  ana 
Dantzic  and  their  confederacy  and  those  whom  the  merchants  of  Liibeck 
should  see  fit  to  privilege.  Neither  should  permission  be  granted  to  anybody 
else  at  any  future  time.  Moreover  no  foreigners  were  allowed  to  be  citizens 
either  in  Stockholm  or  Kalmar  or  to  have  permission  to  sail  to  other  cities  in 
the  kingdom  than  those  named.^ 

Thoujgh  in  possession  of  the  object  for  which  he  had  so  long  fou^t  and 
so  long  intrigued,  Gustavus  refused  to  be  immediately  crowned.    His  pre- 
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text  was  that  so  Ions  as  Sweden  was  polluted  b^  a  hostile  foot  he  would  not 
consent  to  any  pubuc  rejoicings:  his  real  motive  was  to  evade  the  oaths 
which  he  well  knew  Uie  clergy  would,  on  that  occasion,  impose  upon  him. 
EBs  intrigues  were  now  durected  to  tii^  augmentation  of  the  royal  authority; 
and  he  obtained,  from  the  cutitude  or  fear  of  the  states^  concessions  which 
had  been  grantM  to  none  (S  his  predecessors.  The  puhhc  voice  caDed  npcm 
him  to  procure  the  liberation  of  the  late  administrator's  widow  and  the  other 
ladies  who  had  lingered  incaptivitvever  once  the  massacre  of  Stockholm, 
under  the  eyes,  first  of  Christian  and  now  of  Frederick,  his  sucea9or.  He  was 
for  some  time  evidentiy  averse  to  the  return  <rf  the  princess,  since  she  had  borne 
to  Sten  Stiue  two  sons,  who  might  trouble  him  at  some  future  poiod  But 
he  yielded  to  tiie  popular  voice,  and  indeed  his  own  reason  toldfhim  that  he 
should  have  less  to  apprehend  under  the  influence  of  a  monarch  who,  thougji 
outwardly  amicable,  was  secretiy  hostile  to  his  elevation.  He  received  than 
and  their  mother  with  much  external  respect  j  lodged  them  in  his  own  palace; 
and  to  be  secure  against  her  being  made  the  mstrument  of  scmie  enterprudng, 
ambitious  noble^  married  her  to  a  man  of  bounded  intellect,  without  couran, 
without  weight  m  the  state.  Her  eldest  son  too  soon  descended  to  the  tomb; 
and  the  younger,  bemg  merely  an  infant,  could  not  for  many  years  cause  him 
any  uneasiness. 

GUSTAVUS  AND  THX  CLBBOT 

To  abase  the  clergy,  jet  without  appearing  thdr  enemy*  was  an  object 
that  no  monarch  whose  dissimulation  was  less  profound  than  Uiat  of  Qustavus 
could  have  attained.  Nothing  indeed  can  equal  the  cauticm  or  the  effective* 
ness  of  his  measures.  He  fa^gan  by  nominating  to  the  vacant  sees  such 
ecclesiastics  as  he  knew  were  devoted  to  his  will.  He  forced  the  chapter  of 
Upsala  to  make  another  election,  in  lieu  of  ArchbishopTroUe,  iidio remained 
in  Denmark  occupied  in  preparing  the  restoration  of  Christian.  That  body 
had  no  right  to  venture  on  such  a  step;  but  violence  induced  them  to  cite  tbe 
absent  prelate  to  appear,  and,  on  hiis  non-appearance,  to  umte  their  suf- 
frages in  behalf  of  tne  royal  candidate,  Johannes  Magnus,  the  celebrated 
historian  of  Sweden. 

His  next  object  was  to  encourage,  underhand,  the  preaching  of  the 
Lutheran  doctrines;  and  when  the  party  was  sufficientiy  strong  to  throw  off 
the  mask,  seize  the  revenues  of  the  aominant  church  and  abolish  her  worship. 
When  pressed  by  Lars  Anderson  [Laurentius  Andres],  a  man  of  low  birth 
but  of  great  talents  and  greater  ambition,  whom  he  had  elevated  from  a 
subordinate  post  to  the  dignity  of  chancellor,  to  submit  to  the  ceremony  of 
his  coronation,  he  replied  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  effect  such  a 
ceremony  must  have,  but  that  he  could  not,  in  his  actual  circumstances,  con- 
sent to  its  performance.  He  should,  he  added  never  think  hiniself  a  kmg  — 
never  be  able  to  support  the  proper  dignity  of  the  office  —  until  he  were  in 
possession  of  all  the  fortresses  held  bv  the  bishops;  until  he  had  reunited  to 
the  crown  all  the  church  lands  and  revenues  which  his  predecessors  had 
alienated  from  it.  He  confessed,  however,  that  he  was  £uraid  to  venture 
on  such  a  measure,  knowing  as  he  did  the  iimuence  which  the  deigy  exercised 
over  their  flocks. 

Anderson,  who  was  a  Lutheran  at  heart,  endeavomred  to  remove  the  royel 
scruples  by  reasoning  in  which  there  was  much  truth  and  some  falsehood. 
The  King  needed  not  arguments,  but  aid,  in  the  course  which  he  had  resolved 
to  pursue;  and  he  was  overjoyed  to  find  his  chancellor  as  dearrighted  as 
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hbmelf .  Both  agreed  that  the  first  and  moet  i^cessary  step,  the  foundation 
of  all  future  proceedings,  was  to  increase  the  number  of  Lutherans,  without 
seeming  to  notice  them.  In  acconJance  with  their  secret  scheme,  new  doctors, 
new  missionaries  were  brought  from  Germany;  and  those  who  were  already 
in  Sweden  were  privately  informed  by  the  chancellor  that  they  mi^t  cfish 
seminaU;  their  opinions  in  the  confidence  that  they  would  not  be  opposed 
by  the  monarch,  flmboldened  b^  this  intimation,  they  preached  with  less 
secrecy.  A»  they  were  superior  m  eloquence  and  knowledge  to  the  estab- 
lished clergy,  as  they  harl  that  fervour  which  distinguishes  the  miarionaiies 
of  a  new  creed,  and  which  has  more  influence  over  mankind  than  either, 
their  success  was  prodigious. 

As  the  king  witnesserl  the  rapid  advance  of  the  new  doctrines,  he  pro- 
ceeded U)  assail  the  clergy  in  matters  where  he  knew  he  should  be  suppOTted 
by  most  Roman  Catholic  laymen.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  bidiop  and  his 
officials  had,  in  all  countries  —  in  Sweden  quite  as  much  as  anywh^  cJse  — 
encroacherJ  on  that  of  the  temporal  judges.  Fines  and  other  penalties  were 
exacted  for  offencf^  which  the  canons,  indeed,  denoimced,  but  which,  in  the 
best  ages  of  Cliristianity,  had  never  been  amenable  to  any  tribunal;  so  that 
the  church  could  raise  a  fruitful  harvest  from  the  disorders  of  society  (and 
most  crimes  of  this  nature  were  commutable  by  money),  she  cared  little  for 
either  rclii^on  or  morals.  By  degrees,  Gustavus  abolished  this  onerous 
jurisfliction;  and,  even  in  cases  where  no  just  complaint  could  be  made 
against  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  he  substituted  for  them  those  of  the 
royal  judges.  The  clergy  were  loud  in  their  murmurs:  to  punish  than  he 
resorted  to  an  expedient  which  none  of  his  predecessors  would  have  ventured 
to  a^lopt  —  he  buleted  his  troops  on  their  domains  during  the  long  wint^s. 
To  annoy  the  monks  especially,  whom  he  cordially  hated,  he  assi^fied  thdr 
houses  to  his  cavalry,  wno  dwelt  in  them  as  securely  as  in  any  hosteL  Some 
of  the  more  obnoxious  monasteries  were  commanded  to  exhibit  ibe  charters 
by  which  they  held  their  lands;  and  such  as  could  not  (during  the  civil  troubles 
many  had  b^n  lost  or  destroyed),  were  at  once  deprived  of  their  possessions. 
All  these  were  so  many  preparatory  measures,  designed  to  accustom  the 
people  to  see  the  humiliation  of  the  church,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  far 
greater  innovations  contemplated. 

One  of  the  most  popular  missionaries  of  the  Reformation  was  Olaus  or 
Olaf  Petri,  a  divine  of  great  zeal,  great  eloquence,  considerable  talent,  and 
imdaimtcd  courage.  To  prove  that  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
church  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures,  but  were  the  inventions  of 
men,  he  published,  in  the  Swedish  language,  a  translation  of  the  New  Testar 
ment.  This  was,  in  the  main,  a  translation  of  Luther's  German  version; 
it  contained  the  same  bold  license;  and,  as  it  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
understanding  of  the  vulgar,  it  made  a  profound  impression  on  tne  national 
mind.  Yet  the  Scriptures,  however  tJerverted  by  human  error  in  tiieir 
transfusion  into  other  dialects,  have  always  a  captivating  simplicity  at)out 
them  that  finds  its  way  to  tne  heart.  Thousands  who  had  never  before 
learned  to  read  now  applied  themselves  to  the  task,  that  they  might  be  able 
to  judge  for  themselves  how  far  the  new  doctors  were  justified  in  forsaUng 
the  ancient  church.    In  groat  alarm,  the  bishops  callea  on  the  king  to  sup- 

Eress  the  new  version,  to  silence  its  advocates,  and  even  to  punish  them  as 
eretics.  As  he  had  hitherto  shown  no  partiality  for  the  Keformation;  as 
he  had  listened  to  none  of  its  apostles,  but  had  constantly  attended  tb» 
established  service,  some  hopes  were  entertained  that  he  might  be  induced 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  missionaries.    With  much  apparent  indiflferenoe, 
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he  observed  that  he  was  ready  to  abandon  Olaus,  or  any  other  doctor,  that 
should  be  convicted  of  heresy;  but  he  must  hear  before  he  would  eomkma. 
He  had  heard  nothing  against  the  morals  of  the  preachers;  and  he  was  afraid 
that  there  was  more  acnmony  among  churchmen  of  all  denominatiiwia,  more 
contention  for  points  trifling  in  thaiiselves,  than  became  the  ministen  of 
peace.  Tlie  archbishop,  who  was  the  spokeonan  of  the  deimtaticm^  was  both 
surprised  and  offended  with  the  gentle  language  of  the  £m^.  He  engued 
to  prove,  that  some  of  Olaus'  doctrines,  so  far  from  hemg  idle  and  wwas 
speculations,  had  a  most  pernicious  tendency.  The  offer  was  aooeptedt 
and  a  day  appointed  for  a  public  disputation  at  Upsala. 

When  that  day  arrived,  the  king,  with  a  numerous  courts  with  many  of 
his  nobles  and  dependents,  repaired  to  the  place  of  meeting.  As  the  bishops 
were  to  be  the  judges  of  the  controversy,  tl^y  prudmfly  refrained  from 
taking  any  part  in  the  debate;  and  they  devolved  tne  defence  df  tiie  Gathofie 
doctnnes  on  a  theologian  named  Grallus  [or  Galle].  Olaus  was  ibace^  secure 
of  the  royal  protection,  and  disposed  to  spare  none  of  the  abuses  which  had 
crept  into  the  church.  But  such  exhibitions  have  never  been  <rf  much  ser* 
ince;  they  may  gratify  partisans;  they  never  carry  conviction  to  the  hearer. 
Tlie  two  adversaries  comd  not  a^^ee  on  their  premises.  Olaus  would  reodve 
Scripture  only  in  matters  whether  of  faith  or  cUsdpline;  Qallus  gave  equal 
authority  to  tradition,  to  the  decLdons  of  synods  and  councilSi  to  the  senti* 
ments  of  the  ancient  doctors.  Whatever  mLriit  be  thoufliit  ct  the  other 
points  of  dispute,  most  of  the  nobles  present  appmuded  (Maf  ^^len  he  Aifyii^ii^^ 
a  scripttiral  warrant  for  the  enjoyment  of  teinporal  principalities  1^  the 
clergy.  What  resemblance  was  there  between  reter  tne  fidierman  and  his 
pretended  vicar,  the  Roman  pontiff?  In  what  <fid  the  bishops  ct  that  an 
resemble  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles?  Did  not  the  Qoq)el  itself  eaqprooJy 
and  eamestlv  prohibit  all  ecclesiastics  from  seeking,  or  even  bolci^  tlie 
dignities  and  nches  of  the  world?  Here  Callus  was  vanquished.  Bte  was 
more  successful  when  he  began  to  assail  the  mistranslation,  tibe  wilful  perver- 
sions of  the  new  version  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  king  interposed  by  re(]^ue8tmg  the  archbishop  to  make  a  new  and 
more  accurate  translation.  This,  he  observed,  would  be  the  most  effectual 
way  to  convict  Luther  and  Olaus  of  error,  and  would  do  much  good  in  Sweden, 
where  very  few  could  read  the  Latin  vulgate.  For  his  own  part,  he  shoula 
read  an  authorised,  orthodox  version  with  much  pleasure;  and  the  nobles, 
who  were  always  intent  on  treading  in  his  footsteps,  made  the  same  reouest. 
Unable  to  refuse,  the  archbishop  gave  the  necessary  directions,  and  wiwin  a 
short  period  the  new  translation  appeared.  This  was  just  what  the  monarch 
wanted.  To  place  two  different  versions  before  his  subjects  was  to  familiarise 
them  with  religious  matters,  to  exercise  their  reason,  and  teach  them  to  rely 
on  their  own  judgment  in  the  interpretation  of  God's  Word.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  authorised  version  did  not  occasion  nearly  as  much 
injury  to  the  church  as  that  of  Olaus.  Little  fit  was  the  simple-minded 
prelate  to  deal  with  so  astute,  so  sagacious  a  hypocrite  as  the  Sweoish  king. 

Olaus  was  not  slow  to  publish  the  acts  of  this  dispute,  and  to  dum  all  the 
honour  of  victory.  They  were  read  with  much  interest.  So  rapid  was  tl^ 
progress  of  the  new  missionaries  that  the  houses  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
nobles  were  thrown  open  to  them,  and  they  were  not  merely  allowed  but 
invited  to  preach.  It  was  now  that  Gustavus,  overjoyed  at  the  sensatbn 
which  had  been  created,  determined  to  commence  his  long-meditated  career 
of  spoliation.  Assembling  his  senators  at  Stockholm,  he  oesou^t  them  to 
put  the  realm  into  a  defensive  state  —  to  repaur  the  fortresses  mi  to  aug- 
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ment  the  mOitary  ftnw.  In  conformity  with  his  views  they  rq)Iied  that  the 
puUic  levraues  were  reduced  to  notlung,  in  consequence  of  the  monc^wly 
enjoyed  by  Lubeck;  that  the  people  were  exhausted  by  thar  past  effkxts; 
that  the  only  way  to  refdenish  tne  treasury  was  to  pay  the  reeency  of  LubecL 
and  open  the  pcnts  to  the  vessels  of  all  nations  which  should  pay  the  usual 
duties.  But,  nowever  necessary  the  discharge  of  the  debt,  where  could  the 
means  be  found  for  that  purpose?  The  chancellor  came  at  once  to  the  object 
of  the  ffovemment.  In  his  anxiety  not  to  oppress  his  loving  subjects  the 
nobles,  ouri^rs.  and  rural  inhabitants,  the  king  proposed  that  two  thirds 
of  the  tithe  should,  for  a  time  at  least,  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  arma- 
ments required  by  the  public  weal:  and  as  to  the  debt  due  to  the  r^ency  of 
Lubeck,  might  it  not  be  discharged  by  the  superfluous  church  plate?  All 
present  (for  all  had  been  gained)  applauded  this  proof  of  paternal  regard  on 
the  part  of  their  monarch,  and  two  decrees  were  passed  —  one  that  two  thirds 
of  the  tithe  should  be  apportioned  in  the  way  proposed;  the  other  that  the 
church  bells,  no  less  than  the  plate,  should  be  seized  in  every  province,  every 
district,  for  the  uses  of  the  state. 

The  blow  came  on  the  church  like  a  thunderbolt.  The  primate  flew  to 
the  court  to  remonstrate  with  the  king  on  this  plunder  of  tbe  holy  thin^. 
The  latter  listened  with  patience,  and  then  proudly  answered  that  the  useless 
ornaments  on  which  so  much  value  was  placed  were  smely  better  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  state  than  in  idle  pomp;  and  that  the  tithes  would  be 
more  useful  in  the  same  wav  than  in  supporting  the  dignity  of  worldly- 
minded  bishops  or  a  host  of  lazy  friars.  This  was  the  first  time  that  Gus- 
tavus  had  clearly  expressed  himself  on  the  subject  of  church  temporalities; 
and  his  words  soundra  ominously  in  the  ears  of  the  primate. 

That,  notwithstanding  the  empire  which  Gustavus  had  obtdned  over  the 
national  mind,  he  should  meet  with  no  opposition  when  he  attempted  to  ur;^ 
such  measures  was  impossible,  The  clergy  declaimed  against  him  as  a  heretic 
and  a  usurper;  and  the  peasants,  influenced  by  them,  were  soon  organised 
for  an  insurrection.  The  approaching  fair  at  Upsala  was  to  be  the  rendezvous 
for  the  disaffected.  Aware  of  the  design  (for  he  had  his  spies  everjrwhere),  the 
king,  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  hastened  to  the  place;  remonstrated  with  them 
for  their  stupiditjr  in  opposing  what  was  designed  for  their  own  advantage; 
and,  when  reasoning  was  ineffectual,  commanded  his  soldiers  to  level  their 
pieces.  Terrified  by  this  unexpected  demonstration,  they  knelt,  implored 
nis  mercy,  and  were  allowed  to  depart. 

He  was  much  more  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  attempt  of  an  impostor 
to  pass  as  Nils  Sture,  son  of  the  late  administrator,  who  had  died  in  the  palace 
of  the  king  near  two  years  before.  His  name  was  Hans ;  and  he  was  a  muleteer 
of  Vestmanland.  He  must,  however,  have  been  used  to  better  society  than 
the  province  yielded,  or  he  would  never  have  duped  so  many  thousands,  not 
merely  of  the  peasantrv  but  of  the  clergy,  the  burghers,  and  the  rural  gentrv. 
But  his  career  in  Swcclcn  was  a  brief  one.  At  the  request  of  the  monaren, 
the  mother  of  the  deceased  prince  wrote  to  the  authorities  of  DalecarUa, 
mentioned  the  time  of  her  eldest  son's  death,  appealed  to  all  Stockholm  as 
witness  of  his  funeral,  and  concluded  by  observii^  that  her  second  son  was 
still  in  the  royal  palace,  and  treated  with  as  much  distinction  as  if  he  were 
the  son  of  Gustavus.  Discredited  and  scorned.  Hans  now  took  refuge  in 
Norway,  and  was  supported  for  a  time  by  the  nobles  and  clergy  of  Trondhjem. 
On  the  complaint  of  tne  Swedish  king,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  that  country 
and  seek  a  refuge  at  Rostock.  But  even  there  he  was  pimsued  by  his  vindictive 
enemy,  who  menaced  the  magistrates  of  the  city  with  the  seizure  of  their 
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vessels  unless  they  surrendered  the  fuptives.    Thar  had  the  bftUBneM  to 
exceed  his  commands  by  putting  the  adventurer  to  oeath. 

Tlie  monks  and  friars  were  the  next  objects  of  the  rc^yal  diqileasore. 
Foreign  abbots  were  banished,  and  the  brethit^  allowed  to  leave  thdr  monas- 
teries only  twice  a  year,  and  then  for  a  short  period  He  then  endeavoured 
to  obtain  the  surrender  of  the  fortresses  held  by  the  bishops.  Two  of  the 
order  —  those  whom  he  had  nominated  —  showed  no  repu(;nanoe  to  the 
proposal;  but  the  primate  was  inflexible.  He  had,  he  sud,  yielded  enouc^ 
and  he  would  now  make  a  determined  stand  against  ev^  new  demand, 
Fearinff  the  influence  of  his  virtues,  the  kins  determined  to  send  lum  away 
under  Uie  pretext  of  an  embassy  to  roland.  JLanding  at  Dantnc,  he  repaired 
to  Rome  to  solicit  the  idd  of  the  pope;  but  the  pope  was  more  intent  on  the 
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aggrandisement  of  his  family  than  on  the  prosperity  of  religion  in  so  barbarous 
a  country  as  Sweden.  Besides,  the  pontiff  was  in  jeoparay  from  one  of  his 
own  sons  —  the  most  Catholic  long  of  Spain  and  most  redoubtable  emperor 
of  Germany,  whose  army  was  about  to  sack  the  holy  city.  TUs  was  an 
occasion  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  views  of  Gustavus,  who  proceeded  more 
eagerly  in  what  he  called  the  work  of  reformation.  If  the  bishops  now  refused 
to  surrender  the  fortified  towns  and  castles  they  should  be  reduced  to  obedi- 
ence; and  all  grants  made  to  the  church  since  the  time  of  King  Knuteson  were 
to  be  revoked.  Assembling  the  estates-general  at  Vester&s,  he  secretly  directed 
his  officers  to  attend  and  demand  the  arrears  of  pay  due  to  the  army.^ 

THE  DIET  OF  VB8TBRA8  (1527  A.D.) 

Olaf  Celsius,^  the  eighteenth  century  biographer  of  Gustavus,  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  diet:  The  opening  of  the  diet  was  appoints  for  the 
24th  of  June.  The  day  before,  the  king  gave  a  magnificent  banquet  to  which 
the  bishops  were  invited,  as  well  as  the  gentlefolk  among  all  ranks.  When 
they  went  to  the  table,  the  priests,  according  to  their  usiud  custom,  8teiq)ed 
forth  to  take  the  high  places.    At  the  moment  when  the  king  sat  dowiii  ha 
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commanded  the  council  of  the  kingdom  to  sit  next  to  him,  and  then  the 
chief  nobles  were  shown  to  places  next  to  these;  and  therefore  the  bishops 
received  their  command  to  place  themselves  in  proximitv  to  the  lesser  eccie- 
sastics  —  where  the  burghers  and  peasants  were  rai^ged. 

The  bishops  could  not  conceal  their  consternation  at  this  clap  of  thunder. 
They  who  for  a  long  time  had  been  accustomed  to  be  next  to  the  king,  and 
who  always  went  above  the  council  and  also  above  the  regent,  now  found 
themselves  not  only  below  the  council  of  the  kingdom  but  also  below  the 

knights.  They  did  not 
know  whether  to  go  away 
or  to  sit  down.  The  first 
would  have  been  the  bet- 
ter choice,  but  the  fear 
of  the  an^r  of  the  king 
impelled  them  to  take  the 
seats  to  which  they  were 
shown.  The  king  made 
himself  quite  merry  at 
their  expense,  when  he 
saw  their  mdignation.  For 
a  long  time  tney  were  si- 
lent and  had  nothing  to 
offer,  because  thev  were  so 
exasperated,  imtil  the  king 
himself  sug^ted  that 
they  shouldnave  an  op- 
portunity to  come  before 
the  diet  with  their  com- 
plaint. Then  arose  a  ^reat 
dispute  about  the  n^hts 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  bish- 
ops fought,  in  order  to  ^t 
at  the  mere  truth,  wmle 
the  king,  who  now  and 
then  allowed  his  ardour  to 
run  away  with  him,  had 
the  intention  of  allowing 
them  a  hearing.  The  ban- 
quet and  the  contention 
were  finally  over,  with  this  resolution  —  that  in  the  future  the  bishops  should 
content  themselves  with  the  rank  which  the  king  deigned  to  concede  to  them. 
The  estates  assembled  in  the  great  hall  of  tne  cloister  because  the  castle 
had  not  been  repaired  since  the  last  storm.  Everyone  was  all  attention 
and  on  the  alert  for  what  was  comine,  looking  beforehiand  to  see  what  was  to 
follow  worthy  of  remark  in  the  order  of  the  day.  Finally  the  archdeacon 
Lans  Anderson,  who  filled  the  office  of  chancellor  to  the  royal  court  arose; 
he  was  to  make  a  speech  in  the  name  of  the  king.  He  gave  a  report  of  all 
that  had  happened  during  the  seven  years  in  which  Gustavus  had  reigned,  and 
also  of  the  reasons  which  actuated  him  to  receive  the  onerous  burden  which 
belonged  to  the  richly  honoured  title  of  king,  sajdng  that  the  honours  to 
which  Gustavus  was  raised  might  be  considered  too  great  a  responfflbility, 
if  the  love  which  he  bore  the  fatherland  had  not  overtopped  the  annoyance 
which  unceasing  cares  brought  with  them.    Knowledge  of  his  sincerity  must 
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spread  far  and  wide;  why  should  he  be  censured  for  punishing  the  conspira- 
tors? What  else  could  he  do  under  such  circumstances?  What  course  would 
be  most  advantageous  and  acceptable?  Should  he  cast  away  the  sceptre 
which  was  entrusted  to  him?  Such  a  resolution  he  had  ahready  formed,  but 
the  council  of  the  kingdom  and  the  estates  had  hindered  it.  They  had 
repented  of  their  folly  with  tears,  and  entreated  pardon;  yet  they  had  kept 
on  in  the  same  way  with  new  acts  of  the  same  tenor.  He  demanded  a  fcee- 
will  offering  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  estates.  In  reply  they  ranted 
about  the  expensive  times,  as  though  famine  and  plenty  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  king.  There  were  indeed  many  establishments  for  housing  sufficient 
com  and  salt.  The  needs  of  the  hungry  were  already  quieted  by  his  care. 
It  must  also  be  understood  that  while  universal  disquiet  reigned  m  Europe, 
Sweden  also,  as  well  as  other  lands,  would  be  disaffected  and  feel  its  share. 
They  had  no  need  with  cunning  and  power  to  tear  the  sceptre  from  his  hand. 
He  would  give  it  to  them,  although  he  had  the  power  to  show  them 
his  strength.  What  kind  of  a  prop  would  it  be  to  him^  that  he  should  care 
for  it?  On  the  contrary,  he  would  be  glad  to  dwell  m  retirement  on  the 
thought  of  their  happiness  under  another  master.  They  need  fear  from  him 
neither  trouble  nor  any  violence.  Yet  he  would  first  lay  the  common  needs 
before  them  —  those  which  concerned  the  whole  body  of  the  kingdom,  with- 
out the  supply  of  which  no  one  could  favourably  esteem  his  government. 
For  the  first  act  the  income  of  the  crown  must  be  increased,  to  meet  the 
increase  of  the  annual  expenses.  The  maintenance  of  the  court,  the  govern- 
ment, the  fleet,  relations  with  foreign  powers,  and  other  needs  must  be  sup- 
plied, but  the  lesser  income  of  the  kingdom  must  be  separate  from  that. 
The  obedience  of  inferiors  to  their  ruler  must  be  pven  the  first  place.  TTie 
nobility  of  the  kingdom  must  be  uplifted  from  its  poverty  to  its  former 
prestige.    It  would  then  appear  as  an  ornament  and  a  bulwark  of  the  kingdom. 

The  castles  and  fortifications  of  the  kingdom,  the  b^t  and  the  most  desir- 
able of  which  the  bishops  had  in  their  possession,  must  be  improved  and 
given  up  to  the  crown.  The  inward  discontent,  which  for  a  long  time  had 
been  the  ruin  of  the  noble  houses  and  which  had  spread  into  other  sections 
of  the  nation,  must  be  wholly  laid  aside.  The  fatherland  had  reco^ised  the 
divine  teaching  and  it  must  be  the  thought  of  all  to  strive  for  one  aim,  to  use 
one  means  —  to  obey  the  king. 

These  were  the  ill-assortecl  matters  with  which  a  Swedish  ruler  had  to 
deal.  His  subjects  must  settle  these  points  in  order  that  he  might  not  be 
wearied  with  the  burden.  This  was  the  sole  condition  on  which  he  would  be 
their  king. 

^\^len  the  chancellor  had  finished  the  address  the  king  turned  to  the 
leader  of  the  senate,  Thure  Jonsson,  in  order  that  he  should  reply  in  the  name 
of  the  nobles.  Immediately  Thure  Jonsson  gave  his  oration  in  order  publicly 
to  show  to  the  bishop  of  Linkoping  that  priority  belonged  to  him.  The 
prelate  spoke  afterwards:  '*We  of  the  religious  world  must  recognise,"  he 
said,  '*  that  we  are  under  obligations  and  bound  by  different  oaths  and  to 
different  masters,  viz,  to  the  popxj  and  to  the  king  of  Sweden.  To  the  first  we 
have  sworn  an  inviolable  obedience,  and  never  to  allow  any  chants  which 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  rights  of  the  clergy.  For  we  possess  this  wealth, 
not  as  our  own  but  as  a  fief  of  the  church.  And  for  its  administration  we 
must  render  a  sharp  account  to  the  apostolic  tribunal.'' 

The  king  turned  again  to  the  senators.  Jonsson  replied  immediately: 
'*We  are  all  with  one  mind  in  favour  of  what  the  bishop  of  Linkoping  has 
said,  in  whose  well-composed  speech  everything  has  been  expressed.''     Good! " 
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answered  the  king.  ''  It  is  also  my  conclusion.  I  renounce  the  kingdom  and 
only  demand  my  own  again  —  my  father's  inheritance  which  I  turned  over 
to  the  good  of  the  land.  After  that,  I  will  journey  out  of  the  kingdom  and  I 
promise  never  to  burden  you  with  my  company  hereafter." 

It  almost  seemed  [he  proceeded]  as  if  the  subjects  thought  that  the  king 
controlled  the  rain  and  storms  as  much  as  he  did  his  kingdom,  when  they 
permitted  themselves  to  blame  the  ruler  for  every  evil  with  which  the  land 
was  plagued.  He  said:  "There  is  no  devil  in  hell,  much  less  a  man,  who 
would  be  able  to  rule  it."  With  these  words  the  king's  countenance  chang^, 
the  tears  flowed  from  his  eyes,  and  he  went  out.  This  occasioned  an  amazing 
and  univeraal  stillness.  Then,  little  by  little  discussion  b^an.  The  priests 
drew  near  to  Brask  while  the  nobility  approached  the  leader  of  the  senate. 
The  burgher  and  peasant  were  without  courage  and  almost  without  feeling. 

The  King  is  Besought  to  Assume  the  Administration 

However,  the  burghers  had  grasped  the  right  view  of  the  whole  thing  and 
they  were  on  the  side  of  the  king.  On  the  following  day  the  estates  met  agun 
There  was  a  hi^h,  wordy  debate,  without  result,  and  conducted  in  neat 
disorder.  The  first  half  of  the  day  passed  in  such  proceedinss,  mtnout 
practical  results  or  earnestness  of  effort.  At  length  the  leader  of  the  buigbers 
prose  and  took  the  floor.  He  entreated  the  nobility  and  the  bishops  by  all 
that  was  sacred  to  weigh  the  importance  of  the  thing  —  to  study  it  with 
determination  and  energy,  in  order  to  reach  a  final  condusion.  Many  of  the 
burghers  began  to  shout:  ''The  king  brought  pace,  his  rule  was  so  cautious; 
and  everyone  must  know  that  he  was  pre-eminently  wise.  How  could  any- 
one desert  him?"  But  the  Catholic  priests  stormed  so  much  the  more,  in 
order  to  quell  the  sound  with  their  murmurs  and  also  audibly  to  express 
their  displeasure.  The  speech  of  the  burghers  rang  out  with  dear  fuU  tone: 
''  If  those  in  authority  do  not  soon  decide  miat  is  to  be  done,  then  the  biu^hers 
will  decide  to  give  to  the  king  all  that  he  wishes.  They  have  determined  to 
follow  the  counsel  of  the  king  and  they  are  sure  to  stand  and  persevere  in 
their  oath  of  allegiance  to  him.  If  any  oppose  and  stir  up  discord,  then  at 
their  own  cost  and  for  two  years  long  they  will  hold,  for  the  service  (rf  the 
king,  all  lake  cities  and  especially  chief  cities."  The  peasants  everywhere  now 
said  the  same. 

In  his  heart  Brask  pitied  himself  for  being  deceived  by  his  coDeagues;  he 
could  do  nothing  further,  however,  than  pity  himself.  Tftie  nobility  thouf^t 
that  the  Catholic  priests  should  be  recalled  and  allowed  to  defend  their  teach- 
ing against  opposition.  The  first  question  was  whether  the  discusdons  should 
be  in  Latin  or  Swedish.  Olaus  retri  spoke  for  Swedish,  in  order  that  all 
might  understand  it;  Gallus  held  out  for  the  Latin  because  this  thing  could 
only  be  properly  rendered  in  that  language.  So  they  argued  —  one  for  Swed- 
ish, and  one  for  Latin.  There  was  no  end  to  the  war  tul  late  in  the  evening, 
when  Olaus  Petri  conquered,  and  the  estates  closed  the  day's  proceeding. 
Several  of  the  nobility,  besides  the  common  people,  went  immediatdy  to  the 
kingin  order  on  that  day  to  take  a  firm  oath  of  loyalty  to  him. 

The  assembly  b^an  on  the  third  day  with  the  same  clamour  as  on  the 
day  previous.  The  Catholic  priests  had  ever  new  grievances  to  state  and  thdr 
speeches  were  so  filled  with  circumlocution  that  the  day  was  spent  fruitlesdy. 
But  the  burgher  and  peasant  showed  their  earnestness:  ''We  are  all  of  one 
mind,"  they  said,  "and  by  our  deputies  we  have  declared  our  loyal  allegiance 
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to  ihe  king,  and  also  our  wish  to  follow  his  desire."  One  Mans  Biynteflmi 
went  to  the  leader  of  the  senate  and  whispered  to  him  that  he  must  reBtxain 
himself  and  defer  his  anger  till  another  time.  With  that  Jonsson  allowed 
his  vehemence  to  subade  and  declared  himself  ready  for  an  acoommodatioii. 
However,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  forbear  to  remark,  ''The  kiog  can  be 
found  another  time;  his  highness  can  wait." 

Now  arose  the  question  of  how  to  condliate  ibe  king.  How  it  would  be 
possible  to  bring  him  into  the  assembly?  The  chancellor  Lars  Anderson 
and  Olaus  Petri  were  chosen  to  bear  the  loyal  request  They  maintained 
that  because  a  resolution  had  been  passed  which  was  conformable  to  the  will 
of  the  king  he  would  not  be  (Usinciined  to  resume  the  administration.  The 
deputies  declared  to  the  king  tJie  repentance  of  his  subjects  and  they  heartily 
implored  forgiveness.  However,  Gustavus  listened  to  their  prdonnd  address 
with  coldness  and  hauteur,  and  after  it  was  concluded  he  replied  ori^y:  "I 
am  tired  of  being  your  king."  The  deputies  continued  most  uigent.  Thef 
stamped  their  feet  with  vehemence,  and  strug;^  to  emphaose  thdr  wotob 
with  an  accompamment  of  tears;  but  th^re  was  no  refdv.  This  scene  aroused 
great  anguish  m  the  assembly  of  the  estates;  and  for  the  moment  eveijrtfaing 
was  in  an  uproar. 

THE  RECBS8  OF  VESTErIs  (1827  A.D.) 

After  ntunberless  deputations  the  king  finally  returned  the  answer  that  he 
would  join  them.  This  occasioned  universal  jo;^,  and  all  awaited  his  return 
with  eagerness.  Gustavus  allowed  them  to  wut  for  three  long  davs.  On 
the  fourth  day,  accompanied  by  the  council  of  the  kingxlomi  by  the  chief 
nobles,  by  the  common  people,  also  by  the  burg^iers  and  peasantSy  besides 
twelve  of  the  bodyguard,  who  were  newly  dad  in  pdished  armour,  he  went  to 
them.  Only  the  priests  were  lacking  in  his  following.  On  his  arrival  the 
estates  went  out  to  meet  him.  EBs  form,  q)eech,  and  bearing  took  on  a 
double  majesty  for  this  occasion,  and  so  impressed  the  common  peo^  with 
hi^h  thoughts  of  his  person  that  the  tone  of  their  language  could  not  be  sub- 
missive and  loyal  enough  to  him.  All  entreated  forgiveness  and  Iidd  before 
him  their  requests.^ 

All  his  demands  were  conceded.  The  king's  propositions  were  answered 
by  each  class  for  itself  —  b^  the  nobUity,  the  traders,  the  miners,  and  the 
peasants,  although  their  deliberations  appear  to  have  been  held  in  company. 
The  statute  which  was  the  result  of  these,  known  under  the  title  of  the  Recess 
of  Vesteras,  and  dated  on  Midsummer's  Day,  1527,  was  issued  in  the  name  of 
the  council  of  state,  whose  seals  were  appended  to  it,  with  those  of  the  nobility 
and  of  certain  burghers  and  miners  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  conmionalty. 
The  bishops,  who  from  this  time  were  no  longer  summoned  to  the  coimcil, 
briefly  declared,  in  a  special  instrument,  tiiat  mey  were  content,  how  rich  or 
poor  soever  his  ^race  would  have  them  to  be.  llie  act  of  the  coimcil  on  the 
Recess  of  Vesteras  contains  (1)  a  mutual  engagement  to  withstand  all  attempts 
at  revolt  and  to  punish  them,  as  also  to  defend  the  present  government 
against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic;  (2)  a  grant  of  power  to  the  king, 
to  take  into  his  own  hancb  the  castles  and  strongholds  of  tne  bishops,  and  to 
fix  their  revenues  as  well  as  those  of  the  prebends  and  canonries,  to  levy 
fines  hitherto  payable  to  the  bishops,  and  to  r^ulate  the  monasteries,  in 
which  there  had  for  a  long  time  been  "woeful  miogovemment";  (3)  autiiority 
for  the  nobles  to  resimie  that  part  of  their  hereditary  prop^y  wluch  had 
been  conveyed  to  churches  and  convents  dnoe  the  Inquisition  (rAfit)  d 
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Charles  Knutsson  in  1454.  if  the  heir-at-law  could  substantiate  his  birthright 
thereto,  at  the  Thing,  by  the  oaths  of  twelve  men;  (4)  liberty  for  the  preachers 
to  proclaim  the  pure  word  of  God,  "but  not"  the  barons  add,  "imcertain 
miracles,  human  mventions  and  fables,  as  hath  been  much  used  heretofore." 

Respecting  the  new  faith,  on  the  other  hand  the  burghers  and  miners 
declare  that  '^inquiry  might  be  made,  but  that  the  matter  passed  their  imder- 
stancUng";  as  do  the  peasants,  since  "it  was  hard  to  judge  more  deeply  than 
imderstanding  permitted."  The  answer  of  the  latter  tetrays  the  a£fection 
they  still,  for  the  most  part,  bore  to  the  clergy,  with  the  exception  of  the 
mendicant  friars  or  sack-monks,  of  whose  conduct  they  complidn.  Of  the 
bishops'  castles  they  say  that  the  king  may  take  them  in  keeping,  until  the 
kingdom  shall  be  more  firmly  settled;  for  the  article  respecting  the  revenues 
of  Uie  church,  they  believe  they  are  unable  to  answer  it,  but  conmiit  this 
matter  to  the  king  and  his  council.  In  that  supplement  to  t^e  statute  which 
is  entitled  the  Ordinance  of  Vesteras,  it  is  enacted  that  a  renter  of  all  the 
rents  of  the  bishops,  cathedrals,  and  canons  should  be  drawn  up,  and  the 
king  might  direct  what  proportion  of  these  should  be  reserved  to  the  former 
owners,  and  how  much  paid  over  to  him  for  the  requirements  of  the  crown; 
that  ecclesiastical  offices,  not  merely  the  higher  but  the  iirferior,  should  for 
the  future  be  filled  up  only  with  the  king's  consent,  so  that  the  bishops  might 
supply  the  vacant  parishes  with  preacners,  but  subject  to  reviewal  by  the 
king,  who  might  remove  those  whom  he  found  to  be  imfit;  that  in  secular 
matters  priests  should  be  amenable  to  the  civil  jurisdiction,  and  on  their 
decease  no  part  of  their  effects  should  devolve  to  the  bishops;  finally,  that 
from  that  day  the  gospels  should  be  read  in  all  schools,  "  as  beseems  those 
which  are  truly  Christian." 

When  these  arrangements  had  been  concerted,  the  kinc  turned  towards 
the  prelates,  and  demanded  from  the  bishop  of  StrengnSs  the  castle  of  Tjm- 
nelso,  which  the  latter  declared  himself  ready  to  surrender.  A  similar  answer 
was  returned  by  the  bishop  of  Skara  in  reference  to  that  of  Lecko;  but  when 
the  king  came  to  Bishop  Brask  and  requested  his  castle  of  Munkeboda.  silence 
and  signs  were  the  only  reply.  Thure  Jonsson  begged  for  his  old  friend 
that  the  castle  might  be  at  least  spared  to  him  dming  his  lifetime,  but  the 
king  answered  shortly,  "No!"  Eight  lords  of  the  council  were  obliged  on 
the  spot  to  become  sureties  for  the  bishop's  obedience.  Forty  men  of  his 
bodyguard  were  taken  from  him  to  be  entered  among  the  royal  forces,  and 
they  formed  a  portion  of  the  troops,  who  were  forthwith  dispatched  to  take 
possession  of  the  fortress  with  its  artillery  and  appurtenances.  At  the 
same  time  the  king  sent  various  men  of  note  as  commissioners  to  the  principal 
churches  and  monasteries  throughout  Sweden,  to  take  into  their  keeping  all 
documents  concerning  the  estates  and  revenues  of  these  foundations,  and^a 
declaratory  letter  of  the  council  on  the  Recess  and  Orctinance  of  Vesteras 
was  issued  to  all  the  provinces.  Bishop  Brask  succeeded  by  a  seeming 
submission  in  freeing  himself  from  the  securities  he  had  been  obliged  to 
find;  shortly  afterwards,  pretending  a  visitation  to  Gotland,  he  quitted  the 
kingdom  forever  and  joined  the  archbishop,  who  was  likewise  a  fugitive  in 
Dantzic.^ 

At  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  with  the  evangelical  doctors  in  his  train, 
Gustavus  proceeded  into  the  provinces,  caused  them  everywhere  to  preach 
before  him,  and  resumed  the  lands  which  had  been  granted  to  the  cnurch, 
before  as  well  as  after  the  time  of  Charles  Knutsson.  At  one  blow  he  took  away 
two  thirds  of  all  her  revenues:  no  fewer  than  sixteen  thousand  manors  were 
thus  placed  at  his  disposal.    The  greater  number  he  tmited  to  the  crown; 
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but  many  also  he  gave  to  his  nobles,  to  his  offioersy  to  his  ooortierSy  to  all 
whose  co-operation  was  likely  to  be  usefuL  But  he  touched  not  the  lands 
or  revenues  of  the  churches,  or  even  of  the  monasteries,  which  consented  to 
embrace  tibe  Lutheran  doctrines.  This  was  the  most  effectual  way  d  pro- 
selytising. The  next  in  efficiency  was  the  permission  now  allowed  the  eede- 
riastics  to  marry  and  mix  with  the  world.  A  great  number,  however,  with 
the  bishop  of  Linkoping,  retired  into  foreign  countries;  and  many  into 
Dalecarlia,  with  the  hope  of  enjoy- 
injg  leligious  liberty  and  of  oigan- 
ising  a  more  successful  resistance. 

Gustavus  was  well  prepared  for 
the  manifestation  now  visible  in 
Dalecarlia  and  the  western  prov- 
inces. Through  the  influence  of 
the  ecclesiastics,  a  formidable  band 
was  ready  to  taJce  the  field.  But. 
in  tiie  first  instance,  it  was  judjged 
advisable  to  send  him  a  deputation, 
praying  him  to  undo  what  he  had 
mtely  done.  He  answered  them 
by  fair  promises  tmtil  his  forces 
were  collected;  then  he  hastened  to 
them,  seised  such  of  their  chiefs  as 
had 
the 

ancient 
The 
eraU; 
vacant 
in  the  parish  churches.^ 

THE  SYNOD  OF  OREBRO  (1529  A.D.) 

The  Lutherans  had  spread 
themselves  over  the  entire  King- 
dom; but  the  greater  part  of  the 

common  people,  who  occupied  the  land,  still  had  Catholic  teachers;  for  that 
reason  there  were  everywhere  traces  of  a  medley  of  Lutheran  and  Catholic 
ceremonies.  Gustavus  wished  to  have  a  uniform  worship  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Finally,  he  sunmioned  a  general  council  to  Orebro.  He  had 
doubtless  often  thought  of  convoking  such  an  assembly,  but  the  priests 
especially  had  zealoudy  opposed  it,  and  they  had  succeeded  in  hindering  it 
until  this  time. 

Finally  the  religious  body  met,  in  the  be^nmnff  of  the  year  1529.  at 
Orebro.  Besides  the  bishops  and  priests,  who  were  dothed  with  the  hi^^est 
authority,  there  were  also  assembled  in  opposition  to  them  the  foremost  men 
of  the  kingdom.  The  chancellor,  Lars  Anderson,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
archdeacon  of  Upsala,  presided  over  the  assembly,  in  the  name  of  the  king. 
He  exerted  himself  in  every  particular  to  put  all  Catholic  ceremonies  out  of 
the  way  at  once;  made  use  of  all  kinds  of  expedients  and  many  artifices  in 
order  to  bring  this  about.  He  scarcely  dared  to  mention  the  name  of  Luther 
in  this  connection,  and  still  less  could  he  acknowledge  his  t<eachifigB  as  the 
imderlying  motive  of  the  thing  in  view.    It  was  api»ropriate  and  ntting  for 
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the  chancellor  to  declare  that  the  sacred  writings  should  be  industriously 
read.  However,  most  of  those  present  were  not  inclined  to  concede  that 
Luther's  version  ^ould  be  universally  introduced  into  the  kingdom.  Tte 
monks  must  be  allowed  instead  to  furnish  the  Latin  version,  seneridly  used 
in  the  popish  church,  which  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  sainUy  father,  St. 
Jerome.  The  number  of  the  feast  days  must  be  limited;  yet  the  Lutheran 
must  suffer  still,  in  order  that  the  feasts  of  the  patron  saints  of  the  kingdom 
and  of  the  church  might  be  kept. 

Lars  Anderson  fulTy  realized  that  at  this  time  it  would  be  simply  impos- 
sible to  tamper  with  and  abrogate  what  it  was  perfectly  evident  would  be 
publicly  missed  from  the  service  of  God;  then  he  adopted  the  means  of 
explaiiong  things  away :  the  holy  water  ^ould  be  used,  not  for  the  reason 
that  it  washed  away  sins  —  because  the  blood  of  Christ  alone  could  effect 
that  —  but  as  a  mere  remembrance  of  the  baptismal  vow.  The  pictures 
should  remain  in  the  churches,  not  for  adoration  and  wonship  but  as  an 
ornament  to  the  temple,  and  in  order  to  direct  the  thoughts  of  me  people  to 
the  glory  of  the  saints.  Palms  should  be  waved  —  not  as  if  any  power  could 
be  derived  from  the  act  or  anything  effected  by  it,  but  as  a  remembrance 
of  the  honour  which  the  people  showed  to  Christ  when  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Jerusalem.  The  priests  were  exhorted  to  instruct  their  hearers  diligently 
in  this  particular,  and  to  teach  them  to  cherish  no  superstition  whi^  waa 
connected  with  the  usual  ceremonial  of  the  church.  The  final  resolutions 
of  this  cotmcil  were  subscribed  to  by  all  who  were  present,  and  they  were  put 
under  seal  on  Low  Sunday,  1529. 

As  soon  83  Olaus  Petn  had  returned  to  Stockholm  from  this  council,  he 
wrote  a  Swedish  Handbook  of  Evangelical  Proofs j  wherein  many  popish  cere- 
monies were  omitted  and  several  were  retained.  However,  the  priests  found 
great  difficulty  in  using  this  handbook  among  the  women;  as  they  were 
wholly  imreconciled  to  the  abolition  of  the  prayers  for  the  dead.  Neither 
did  they  feel  that  their  children  were  properly  baptised  unless  salt  were 
placed  m  the  mouth  during  the  ritual  of  oaptism,  and  unless  the  horrible 
exorcisms  were  used  to  which  they  were  accustomed.  In  order  to  avoid  an 
uproar  the  king  indicated  to  the  priests  that  salt  and  exorcisms  might  be 
added  to  the  service  to  pacify  the  people,  who  were  indeed  so  strong  and  so 
imperative  that  they  might  better  be  conciliated  in  matters  which,  them- 
selves, meant  nothing  and  which  contributed  little  to  the  confirmation  of 
the  faith.^ 

THE  REVOL/r  OF  THE  VESTERGOTLANDEBS 

Of  all  the  insurrectionary  movements  in  the  time  of  Kins  Gustavus^  the 
revolt  of  the  Vestergotlanders  was  the  only  one  which  waa  called  into  activity 
at  the  instigation,  not  only  of  the  clergy,  but  of  the  nobility.  Yet  the  lords 
sought  to  push  forward  the  peasants  —  a  proof  suflScient  that  the  barons 
were  no  longer  so  powerful  as  they  had  been.  The  energies  of  democracy 
in  Sweden  were  never  more  vigorous  than  after  the  massacre  of  Stockholm 
had  broken  the  strength  of  the  magnates,  and  the  diet  of  Vesterib.  that  of 
the  bishops.  Gustavus  stood  ami£t  a  turbulent  stream  of  popular  force 
which  had  burst  its  boimds.  This  had  first  raised  him  to  a  throne  which 
during  twenty  years  it  strugded  to  overturn.  His  accustomed  mode  of 
action,  to  follow  the  torrent  when  it  was  about  to  overpower  him,  until  he 
should  gain  firm  footing,  was  dictated  to  him  by  necessity;  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  he  well  knew  how  to  guide  himself  among  the  dangers  of 
his  position. 
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Letters  of  the  king  and  his  council  were  despatched  to  all  the  jprovinees^ 
to  the  eflFect  that  he  would  gladly  mend  whatever  might  be  wrong  m  his  (^- 
emment;  touching  religion  and  the  church,  nothing  had  been  ctetemuned 
without  the  assent  of  the  coimcil  and  the  estates,  nor  should  be  hereafter. 
The  Smilanders  were,  beiddeSi  wheedled  with  a  {dedge  that  two  convents 
should  be  preserved;  the  de^  he  engaged  to  exempt  fnsn  entertainiiig  the 
royal  troops,  if  they  would  give  their  aia  m.appeaong  the  ocxnmons;  to  the 
Dalesmen  he  promised  the  remisaon  of  the  tax  thev  md  so  keenly  contested; 
and  to  the  mmers,  an  acquittance  from  some  of  the  demands  of  the  crown. 
The  abundance  of  the  sovereign's  good  woniiiseemed  not  to  suffice;  he  begged 
that  others  too  would  employ  the  like.  It  was  usual  at  this  time  when  one 
province  was  in  revolt  to  mvoke  the  mediatiwi  of  the  rest^in  referenoe  to  the 
ancient  league  by  which  they  had  been  united.  Thus  the  town  of  Stockholm 
now  wrote  to  the  Dalesmen,  prajring  them  to  refrain  fnsn  taking  part  in  this 
insurrection.  The  Dalesmen  and  tiie  miners  on  the  other  hand,  althouj^ 
two  years  afterwards  they  were  themselves  ready  for  a  new  rising,  aadresBed<m 
this  occasion  a  special  letter  of  admonition  to  the  factious  VesteigBtlanden  and 
Sm&landers;  but  the  Oster|;dtlanders,  the  neighbours  of  tiie  latt^.  were  in  par- 
ticular employed  as  mediators.  Delegates  from  Upland  and  Osteigdtland, 
with  the  royal  envoys,  hastened  to  Vesteigotland  and  SmAland,  beuinff  an 
offer  of  full  P&rdon  for  the  men  of  these  territories,  if  they  returned  to  todr 
obedience.  The  result  was  that  when  ThureJonsson  convoked  a  meetim  ol 
the  Vestergotlanders  on  Larfs  heath,  on  April  17th,  1529,  and  harangued  tbem 
from  a  great  stone  —  on  the  expeoiency  of  electing  another  kiog,  Magnus, 
bishop  of  Skara,  and  also  assuring  them  that  the  pope  would  absolve  them 
from  their  oaths,  the  yeomen  made  answer  that  "a  change  of  lords  seldom 
made  matters  better :  therefore  it  seemed  to  them  most  advisable  to  hold  fast 
to  the  fealty  which  tney  had  sworn  to  kinc  Oustavus.''  lliereupon  both  the 
Vestergotlajiders  and  the  Sm&landere.  who  had  infonned  the  royal  com- 
missioners that  they  would  be  guided  by  the  decision  of  their  brethren,  laid 
down  their  arms.  In  the  writ  of  accommodation,  pledges  were  g^ven  to 
them,  that  what  had  happened  should  be  as  a  matter  dead  and  f  orgptten,  and 
that  no  heresy  should  be  introduced  into  the  kingdom;  3ret.  tiie  king  added, 
the  recess  of  Vesteras  should  be  observed  on  every  point,  in  this  settiement 
the  mediators  are  placed  on  a  parallel  with  the  authorities,  for  it  is  stated 
that  '^  the  good  men  of  Upland  and  Ostergotland  likewise,  who  have  inter- 
ceded for  the  disturbers,  shall  have  power  to  mulct  of  goods  and  life  every 
man  who,  after  this  day,  by  word  or  deed  shall  stir  up  any  disordere  against 
the  king.''  So  this  secUtion  was  quelled.  Joran  Thureson.  the  dean  who  had 
attempted  to  raise  the  Helsingers,  was  at  last  seized  by  tnem  and  delivered 
to  the  king,  who  was  satisfied  with  dismissing  him  from  his  office.  His  fath^, 
the  old  high  steward,  with  bishop  Magnus,  fled  across  the  border  to  Denmark. 

Seven  barons,  who  ail  styled  themselves  cotmcillors  of  state  inVester- 

f Gotland,  had  plotted  with  the  rebel  leaders  of  Larfs  heath,  before  the  reso* 
ution  of  the  yeomanry  was  known,  to  chan^  the  government  of  Sweden, 
and  had  renounced  fealty  and  obedience  to  Kmg  Gustavus.  Their  letter  was 
not  sent;  and  assurances  were  afterwards  given  them  by  the  priest,  master 
Nils  of  Hwalstad,  that  all  the  dociunents  by  which  their  participation  in  the 
revolt  mieht  be  proved  should  be  committed  to  the  flames.  Deeming  that 
the  kin^  did  not  know  or  would  not  see  their  guilt,  thev  ventured  to  lay  the 
whole  blame  of  this  transaction  on  Thiu«  Jonsson  and  the  bishop,  and  to  offer 
themselves  to  the  judgment  of  the  council  and  the  estates  at  the  diet  now 
convoked  in  StrengnSs.    Here  Gustavus  vindicated  himself  at  length  fnsn 
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the  accusations  brought  against  him,  and  caused  a  defence  of  the  Recess  of 
Vesteras,  composed  bv  Lawrence  Peterson,  to  be  made  public.  On  the  trial, 
it  was  declared  that  the  arraigned  lords  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  be  included 
in  the  warrant  of  peace  granted  by  the  king,  or  to  obtain  a  pardon;  the  more 
so  as,  fdthough  thrice  cafied  upon  by  him  to  acknowledge  theu*  guilt  and  sue  for 
grace,  they  had  refused  to  comply.  They  were,  therewre,  in  accordance  mth 
the  tenor  of  their  own  letters  now  produced  against  thenoi,  condemned  to 
death;  and  the  sentence  was  executed  on  two  of  them.  The  pardon  of  a 
third  was  granted  to  the  supplications  of  his  mother,  but  he  was  obliged  to 
pay  a  fine  of  2,000  guilders  (£158),  and  the  rest  of  those  who  had  borne  a 
leading  part  in  the  revolt  saw  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  afterwards 
purch^smg  the  king's  good  will  with  money  and  costly  presents. 


THE   DEBT  TO  LUBECK 

The  debt  to  Lubeck  was  still  unpaid.    From  an  accotmt  adjusted  in  1529 
by  the  king's  brother-in-law,  the  count  of  Hoya,  with  the  authorities  of  the 

town,  it  is  plain  that  the 
capital  had  not  been  di- 
minished since  the  year 
1523,  notwithstanding  the 
tax  levied  for  its  dis- 
charge, and  this  circum- 
stance was  one  cause  of 
the  general  discontent 
whicn  prevailed.  An 
agreement  had  now.  in- 
deed, been  condudea,  by 
which  the  privileges 
granted  in  1523  were  to  be 
confined  to  Lubeck,  the 
town  consenting  that  the 
debt  should  be  paid  by 
instalments  withm  four 
years;  but  even  this  ar- 
rangement rendered  neces- 
sary the  employment  of  extraordinary  means.  Imitating  an  example  which 
had  already  been  set  in  Denmark,  a  tiaronial  diet  held  at  Upsida  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1530  resolved  that,  from  all  the  town  churches  of  the  Idng- 
dom,  one  bell  should  be  taken  towards  the  cancelling  of  this  debt.  Tne 
municipalities  acceded  to  this  measure,  and  in  the  following  year  tJie  same 
rejquisition  was  extended  to  the  rural  churches,  the  bells  teing  redeemable 
with  money,  at  the  option  of  the  parishes.  Agents  specially  commissioned  by 
the  council  settled  tne  conditions  of  arrangement  with  the  commonalty  of 
the  various  districts;  engaging,  on  the  king's  part,  that  what  was  thus  col- 
lected should  be  applied  only  to  the  object  specified,  and  that  the  expenditure 
of  the  sum  shoulcl  be  accounted  for  by  persons  thereto  appointed.  The 
tithes  for  the  years  were  besides  exacted,  with  all  the  money  and  plate  still 
remaining  in  the  church  coffers  that  coidd  be  spared.  In  tms  way  the  debt 
to  Lubeck  was  entirely  paid  off;  but  its  discharge  cost  the  king  a  new  insur- 
rection. The  Dalecarlians  once  more  rose;  took  back  their  beUs.  which  they 
had  already  delivered  up;  and  despatched  letters  throughout  tne  kingdmn, 
in  which  they  invoked  the  remembrance  of  the  ancient  comederation,  lequest- 
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iDg  that  twelve  men  of  condition  from  every  hundred  might  assemble  in  a 
n^eral  diet  at  Arboga,  on  St.  Eric's  day  (the  18th  of  May),  1631,  in  ofder  to 
deliberate,  and  to  come  to  a  decision  upon  certain  affairs  of  the  oommons, 
widck  concerned  the  interests  of  all  men,  more  eBpedBUj  reroecting  the 
dissensions  in  the  Christian  church.  The  peasants  in  Gestndand,  in  a  part 
of  Vestmanland,  and  in  Nerike,  likewise  resumed  posseesiQn  of  their  bella. 
The  kinff  with  difficulty  appeased  the  discontent  of  the  Uplandars:  subse- 
quently he  employed  their  chiefs,  with  the  ma«pstrates  of  Stockholm,  in  a 
negotiation  witn  Uie  insurgents  or  Dalecarlia.  At  the  head  of  the  latter,  in 
the  present  attempt^  appei^  men  who  had  heretofore  been  the  most  f aitnful 
adherents  of  the  kmg.  The  peasants  of  the  Dales,  said  these,  would  not 
again  allow  themselves  to  be  piimed  in  a  ring,  as  once  upon  Tuna  Heath:  to 
come  across  the  Dal-elf  at  Brunb&ck  without  the  Dalesmen's  leave,  was  what 
no  kinjg  or  lord  of  the  land  had  ever  dared,  and  even  Oustavus  should  not 
come  into  their  country  without  safe-conduct,  or  with  a  greater  following 
than  they  themselves  should  appoint;  nor  would  they  suffer  any  dSoen  to 
live  among  them,  other  than  such  as  they  had  themselves  consented  to 
receive,  and  as  had  been  bom  among  them.  All  this  they  allied  to  be 
the  old  custom  of  tlieir  coimtry,  and  the^jr  now  kept  armed  guard  upon  the 
borders.  When  the  king  came  to  hear  this,  he  saicf  that  it  was  now  the  time 
of  the  Dalesmen,  but  that  his  own  time  was  coming;  and  to  the  astonishment 
of  all,  he  nonunated  one  of  the  principal  insurgent  leaders  to  be  governor  ol 
the  Dales. 

GU8TAVU8  DEFEATS  CHRISTIAN  IN  NOBWAT 

TUs  caution  was  rendered  necessary  bv  the  perils  wluch  threatened  from 
another  quarter.  Christian  II,  thoudi  dethronea,  was  ever  busied  with  plans 
for  recovering  the  kingdoms  of  which  he  had  been  master,  and  he  had  moie 
than  once,  for  this  purpose,  collected  troops,  ^^ch  yet  he  never  had  suo- 
ceeded  in  keeping  together.  Meanwhile  the  dwelling  of  CSiristian  in  the 
Netherlands,  where  he  lived  imder  the  protection  of  the  empntir,  was  a  point 
of  reunion  for  all  the  Swedish  malcontents  and  exiles.  Mere  residea  the 
former  archbishop,  Gustavus  TroUe,  who  had  carried  off  with  him  the  old 
records  of  the  kinj^dom;  here  were  gathered  Thure  Jonsson,  bishop  Maenusof 
Skara,  and  Jon  Encson,  dean  of  Upsala,  who  held  communication  with  Dishop 
John  Brask.  now  likewise  a  refugee.  In  the  year  1530  they  boimd  themselves, 
by  a  special  covenant,  to  replace  Christian  ''by  the  arms  of  their  adherents 
on  the  throne,  and  invoked  the  aid  of  the  emperor,  "  to  free  Sweden,  for  the 
boot  of  Christendom,  from  a  tyrant  who  cared  neither  for  God  nor  men,  for 
word,  honour,  nor  repute."  By  the  end  of  October,  1531,  Christian  put  to 
sea  with  a  fleet  of  twenty-five  vessels,  and  though  these  were  dispersed  by  a 
storm  in  which  several  were  lost,  he  was  himself  fortunate  enough  to  effect  a 
landing  in  Norway  at  Opslo.  Tne  Northmen,  who  had  long  be^  disaffected 
from  Danish  rule,  perceived  in  Christian  tibe  instrument  by  which  they  inight 
re^in  independence.  The  fate  of  Christian  was,  however,  soon  decicted. 
His  ships  were  burned  by  the  united  squadrons  of  Denmark  and  Lilbeck; 
and  the  unfortunate  prince  was  incarcerated  in  the  eastern  tower  of  the  castle 
of  Sonderburg,  in  a  vaulted  chamber  of  which  all  the  apertures  were  walled 
up,  one  little  window  excepted,  through  which  his  food  was  introduced.  ^  In 
this  abode  of  horror,  where  a  Norwegian  dwarf  was  his  only  companion, 
Kin^  Christian  lived  seventeen  years,  uie  first  twelve  without  any  alleviation 
of  his  misery.  His  imprisonment  lasted  in  all  seven  and  twenty  years,  and 
was  only  terminated  by  death. 
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Such  being  the  event  of  Christian's  invasion,  Gustavus  obtained  time  again 
to  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  Dalecarlians,  in  whose  territory  all  was  for  the 
present  tranquil.  The  Dalesmen,  weary  of  moving  about  in  arms  among 
their  forests,  nad  made  an  offer  to  the  kin^,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1531,  to 
redeem  their  bells  with  a  sum  of  2,000  marks,  and  were  the  more  gladdened 
by  his  promise  of  pardon,  as  they  regarded  it  as  a  silent  confirmation  of  their 
privilegi^.  They  celebrated  wi&  feasts,  say  tiie  chronicles,  the  old  liberty 
of  the  Dales.  But  the  king,  on  the  other  hand,  had  determined  forever  to 
extinguish  their  claims  to  peculiar  privileges  above  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  lungdom;  and  he  was,  besides,  moved  anew  to  indignation  when  the 
miners  set  at  naught  his  summons  to  defend  the  kingdom  against  the  attack 
of  Christian,  and  held  conmiunications  with  his  runaway  subjects.  These 
mutinous  excesses  were  ascribed  more  especially  to  ''  Magnus  Nilson  with  his 
faction."  who  —  the  real  instigator  of  the  bell-sedition  —  was  at  that  time 
the  ricnest  miner  in  the  Kopparberg,  and  of  whom  it  is  popularly  said  that 
he  shod  his  horses  with  silver.  In  the  commencement  of  the  year  1533 
Gustavus  cited  his  own  retainers,  with  those  of  tiie  nobility,  to  meet  at 
VesterSs.  No  man  knew  against  whom  this  armament  was  really  directed, 
although  rumour  spoke  of  new  complots  by  the  f actionaries  of  King  Christian. 
The  kine's  injunctions  to  his  captains  were,  "Wheresoever  ye  see  me  advance, 
thither  haste  ye  speedily  after/'  The  expedition  took  its  way  to  the  Dale 
coimtry.  whose  inhabitants  had  lately  sent  representatives  to  Vesteris. 
These  tne  king  detained,  and  in  their  stead  despatohed  proclamations  to  the 
Dalecarlians,  purporting  that  "he  well  knew  that  little  of  what  had  happened 
could  be  imputed  to  the  common  people;  he  came  only  to  hold  an  mquisition 
upon  the  guilty,  whom  it  was  meet  they  should  cast  out  from  among  them." 
He  invited  them  all  to  come  to  a  conference  at  the  Kopparberg. 

The  king  arrived  as  soon  as  the  letters,  and  the  commonalty  assembled  — 
some  with  good  will,  others  by  constraint.  As  on  the  previous  occasion, 
troops  encompassed  the  assembly;  first  several  lords  of  the  council  spoke 
to  the  people,  afterwards  the  king  himself.  He  asked  the  Dalesmen  whether 
they  remembered  their  promise  made  six  years  before,  when  he  had  pardoned 
the  revolt  then  commenced,  or  they  supposed  they  might  play  tJiis  game 
with  him  every  year  with  impimity.  This  bout  should  be  the  last.  He 
would  suffer  no  province  in  his  dominion  to  be  hostile;  for  the  futore  theirs 
should  be  either  obedient,  or  so  desolated  that  neither  hound  nor  cock  should 
be  heard  in  it.  He  asked  them  where  they  would  have  that  border  which 
their  king  must  not  dare  to  overstep,  and  whether  it  became  them  as  sub- 
jects thus  to  master  their  magistrates.  What  was  the  true  reason  why  the 
Stures,  although  the  rulers  of  the  land,  had  never  ventured  to  cross  the 
stream  at  Brunback  without  the  leave  of  the  miners?  To  such  insolence  he, 
at  least,  would  not  submit.  After  this  fashion,  the  king  spoke  to  them  long 
and  sharply,  and  during  that  time  the  whole  of  the  commonalty  were  upon 
then*  knees.  He  called  upon  them  to  deliver  up  the  instigators  of  the  last 
sedition,  which  was  forthwith  performed.  Five  of  them  were  tried  and 
executed  upon  the  spot;  the  rest  were  carried  prisoners  to  Stockholm,  where, 
in  the  following  year,  three  of  them,  pursuant  to  the  judgment  of  tiie  council 
and  the  town  magistrates,  were  put  to  death  —  among  them  Anders  Person 
of  Rankhjrtta,  in  whose  bam  Gustavus  had  once  threshed.  The  forfeited 
propertv  of  the  offenders  was  restored  to  their  wives  and  children.  Thus 
ended  tne  third  and  last  rising  of  the  Dalecarlians  against  King  Gustavus. 
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lubeck's  last  efforts  are  subdued 

At  this  time  Liibeck  was  calling  up  its  last  energies  for  the  maintenance 
of  its  commercial  power;  for  its  citizens,  who  '^wished  to  hold  in  their  sole 
grasp  Uie  keys  of  tne  Baltic,  looking  only  to  their  own  advantage,''  had  lonf 
seen  with  reluctance  the  Hollanders  dividing  with  themselves  tne  trade  ^ 
the  North.  They  had  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  Christian  II  because 
he  had  favoured  these  rivals,  but  they  had  not  reaped  the  fruits  expected 
from  his  fall;  and  they  ended  by  wishing  to  raise  him  from  his  prison  to  the 
throne.  Gustavus  had  already,  in  1526,  formed  a  commercial  treaty  witii 
the  regent  Margaret  of  the  Netherlands,  and  although  Christian  had  received 
support  from  that  quarter  in  his  last  enterprise,  the  misunderstanding 
thereby  created  were  eventually  adjusted.  Liibeck,  on  the  other  hanB, 
demanded  that  Sweden  and  Denmark  should  declare  war  on  the  Hollanders, 
and  in  the  mean  time  postpone  the  assertion  of  its  own  quarrel  wiUi  them, 
in  order  to  kindle  a  new  one  in  the  North.  Marcus  Meyer  and  Gorgen  WoUen- 
wever,  two  bold  demagogues,  were  the  men  who,  having  ejected  the  old  coimcil 
of  Liibeck  and  usurped  the  government  in  the  name  of  the  populace,  ruined 
the  power  of  their  native  city  by  the  attempt  again  to  make  and  unmake 
kings.  By  the  death  of  Frederick  of  Denmark,  on  the  3rd  April,  1533,  and 
the  disputes  which  afterwards  arose  respecting  the  succession,  their  pliuos 
were  advanced.  To  excite  new  troubles  m  SwMen  they  employed  tJie  name 
of  young  Svante  Sture,  a  son  of  the  last  administrator,  who  had  fallen  into 
their  hands.  The  generous  youth  refused  to  be  the  tool  of  their  designs,  for 
which  they  found  a  more  willing  instrument  in  the  count  John  of  Hoya, 
whom  Christian  reckoned  one  of  the  persons  ''introduced  into  the  govern- 
ment by  the  towns."  Gustavus  had  tmited  him  in  marria^  with  his  sister, 
placed  him  in  his  council,  and  bestowed  upon  him  a  considerable  territory 
m  Finland.  Estrangement  seems  to  have  first  arisen  between  tihe  coimt  and 
his  soverei^  from  the  computation  of  the  Swedish  debt  made  by  flie  fonner 
at  Liibeck  m  1529,  fixing  tne  amount  at  10,000  marks  higher  than  Gustavus 
would  acknowledge.  The  debt  was  afterwards  discharged  within  the  period 
agreed  upon,  but  the  Liibeckers  maintained  that  from  8,000  to  10,000  marks 
of  the  same  were  still  wanting,  while  Gustavus  asserted  that  the  Liibeck 
commissioners  had  omitted  just  so  much  from  their  accoimts.  and  applied 
the  money  to  their  own  use.  The  consequence  was  that  the  Liibeckers  seized 
a  ship  belonging  to  the  king,  whereupon  he  laid  an  embargo  on  all  Liibeck 
vessels  in  Swedish  harbours,  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  townsmen  to  him  finding 
vent  in  speeches,  wTitings,  overt  acts  of  hostilitv,  and  at  last  also  in  clandestine 
designs  against  his  life.  The  count  of  Hoya  fled,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
from  Sweden,  and  was  received  at  Liibeck  with  public  demonstrations  of 
rejoicing.  Associating  himself  with  the  other  Swedish  exiles,  he  took  part 
with  Gustavus  Trolle  and  Bernard  of  Melen  in  the  war  which  now  broke  out. 

In  the  year  1534  began  the  Count's  Feud,  so  called  because  the  possessors 
of  power  in  Liibeck  placed  Count  Christopher  of  Oldenburg  at  the  head  of 
their  attack  upon  Denmark.  This  was  the  last  blow  struck  for  Christian  II, 
whose  cause  Liibeck  pretended  to  lead. 

Liibeck  saw  itself  reduced,  in  1536,  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Denmark, 
which  brought  the  war  with  Sweden  also  to  an  end.  But  the  dissatisfaction 
of  Gustaviis  that  Denmark  should  have  concluded  a  separate  peace,  and  under 
conditions  by  which  he  deemed  his  interests  to  be  prejudiced  m  several  points, 
the  difficultios  which  arose  concerning  the  payment  of  the  loan  wherewith 
he  had  assisted  Christian  III,  and  various  other  disputes,  afterwards  well-nigh 
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led  to  a  rupture  with  Denmark.  At  length  a  good  understanding  was  restored, 
and  an  alliance  between  the  two  kingdoms  for  twenty  years  contracted,  at  a 
personal  interview  of  the  sovereigns  in  Bromsebro.  The  Hanse  Towns,  on 
tbe  other  hand,  after  this  unsucc^sful  attempt  to  restore  their  ancient  influ- 
ence in  the  North,  never  recovered  their  former  privil^es.  In  Liibeck,  the 
party  which  had  instigated  the  war  was  overturned.  Among  their  plans 
was  mcluded  a  conspiracy  against  Gustavus:  the  king  was  to  be  assassinated, 
and  Stockholm  dehvered  to  the  Liibeckers.  The  plot  was  detected;  and 
its  authors,  who  were  for  the  most  part  German  burgesses,  suffered  (in  1536) 
the  penalty  of  their  crime. 

THE  ACT  OF  HEREDITARY  SETFLEMENT 

As  early  as  the  year  1526,  when  the  cotmcil  solicited  the  king  to  choose  a 
consort,  provision  was  made  that,  if  God  should  grant  him  sons,  one  of  them — 
and  the  eldest  in  preference  —  should  be  his  successor,  while  lands  and  fiefa 
were  to  be  settled  on  the  others,  as  was  beseeming  for  tiie  children  of  a  sover- 
eign. Eric  and  John  (the  kind's  firstborn  son  by  Margaret)  were  presented 
to  the  council  convened  at  Orebro  on  the  4th  of  January,  1540,  along  with 
several  of  the  chief  nobles  and  prelates.  The  king  drew  his  sword,  and  the 
assembled  peers,  touching  the  blade,  took  an  oath,  administered  by  him  and 
confirmed  by  the  reception  of  the  sacrament,  in  which  they  acknowledged 
his  sons  as  the  legitimate  heirs  of  the  kingdom.  Four  years  afterwards,  at 
the  diet  of  Vesteras,  this  act  was  further  confirmed,  and  the  succession  to 
the  throne  settled,  according  to  prioritv  of  birth,  upon  the  male  heirs  of  the 
sovereign,  the  estates  reco^ising  and  doing  solemn  homage  ^to  Eric  as  crown 
prince.  The  act  of  Hereditary  Settlement  passed  at  Vesteras,  and  dated  the 
13th  of  January,  1544,  was  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  all  estates  by  order  of 
the  nobles,  who  here  styled  themselves  "members  and  props  of  the  crown  of 
Sweden."  At  the  diet  of  StrengnSs,  in  1547,  the  estates  declared  themselves 
Ukewise  ready  to  acknowledge  and  maintain  "the  testamentary  disposition 
which  the  king's  majesty  has  made  or  may  yet  make  for  the  princely  neirs  of 
his  bod^."  Tne  statute  for  this  purpose  was  framed  by  the  clergy,  althou^ 
it  is  plain,  from  various  records,  that  the  other  orders  also  rave  their  assent 
to  it.  Now,  for  the  first  time  after  the  beginning  of  the  Keformation,  we 
find  this  estate  —  no  lon^r  represented  by  the  bishops  only,  but  also  by 
pastors  of  churches,  both  in  towns  and  rural  parishes  —  again  mentioned  as 

Present  at  the  diet;  a  proof  that  the  greater  niraiber,  at  least,  were  now 
*rotestants.  After  the  act  of  settlement  had  been  passed,  an  order  was 
made,  "that  the  king's  majesty  might  not  daily  be  burdened  and  troubled 
with  so  many  affairs,"  for  the  councillors  of  state  to  be  in  attendance  upon 
him  continually,  two  every  month. 

TROUBLES  CONCERNING  FINLAND 

In  1554  the  Russian  war  broke  out  on  the  borders  of  Finland.  Gustavus 
had  regarded  this  portion  of  his  dominions  with  a  paternal  solicitude  which 
was  extended  likewise  to  the  more  distant  Laplanders.  He  forbade  the 
oppressions  practised  by  the  trading  peasants  of  Norrland  and  Ilnland  upon 
this  wild  and  defenceless  race,  and  sought  to  disseminate  Christianity  among 
the  Lapps  by  missionaries.  By  the  l^ours  of  Michael  Agricola,  a  Ilnn  by 
birth  and  the  pupil  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  whom  Gustavus  appointed 
ordinary  of  Abo,  the  Finlanders  obtained  the  Bible,  prayer-book,  pealinSyand 
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the  first  books  of  instruction  in  thdjr  language.  TbeSat  mannera  were  still 
marked  by  much  barbarity  and  lawlessness.  The  king  was  dUiged,  hi  IfiSl, 
to  chastise  the  Tavastriansi  who  had  surprised  and  burned  the  newly  estab- 
lished settlements  of  the  Swedes,  already  flourishingi  in  the  forests  of  East 
Bothnia.  Dark  and  extraordinary  crimes  are  mentiraedi  and  the  remoteness 
of  situation,  tempting  by  the  prospect  of  impunity,  ted  to  great  outrues  qq 
the  part  of  the  possessors  of  nefs  and  the  royid  baili£FS|  as  is  shown  1^  the 
king^s  letters  to  the  Flemings,  who  then  exenaaed  great  power  in  Fizuand. 
The  peace  subsisting  with  Rusda  once  1510  had  been  last  confirmed  in  1587; 
but  the  frontier  was  undefined,  and  in  desolate  Lapland  it  was  unknown  to 
either  side.  Yet  disputes  speedily  arose  which  produced  quarrels  between 
the  bailiffs  respecting  the  collection  of  the  crown  dues,  and  at  ki^gth  mutual 
pltmdering,  homicides,  and  burnings.  As  early  as  1545,  Oustavus,  in  a  letter 
to  Francis  I,  complains  of  an  inroad  of  the  Russians  into  Finland.  This  was 
returned  with  eqiiieJ  damage  from  the  Swedish  ride,  though  without  the  Idnj|;'8 
orders,  and  broiight  on  an  open  war,  in  whii^  the  gnmd  master  of  th^ 
knights  and  the  king  of  Poland  promised  thdr  aid  to  Oustavus  af/Binat  the 
czar  Ivan  Vasilievitsch  II.  The  long  himself  repaired  to  Finland  m  the  fol- 
lowing year,  with  a  fleet  and  army.  But  mutual  devastations,  from  whieh 
Finland  suffered  most,  composed  the  whote  occurrences  of  tbs  war.  The 
Russians  laid  fruitiess  si^e  to  Viboiv  with  a  vcoy  large  army,  and  earned 
off  with  them  a  crowd  of  captives.  Their  chronicles  relate  fbit  a  man  was 
sold  for  ten  copecks,  and  a  maiden  for  fifteen.  The  war  occasioDed  great 
outlay,  and  disease  ra^  among  the  soldiay.  Tbese  causs^  coiqded  with 
the  failure  of  the  promised  help  from  Livonia  and  PdancL  led  nnt  to  a  eo«a 
tion  of  arms,  and  thereafter  to  a  peace,  condiuted  at  ICosoow  (April  2Dd, 
1557),  for  forty  years.  The  disputed  boundaries  were  to  be  detennined  by 
special  commissioners. 

Designs  on  Livonia  from  this  side  were  soon  to  set  the  whole  North  in 
flames.  The  Russian  giant  was  now  bemming  to  strugde  towards  the  sea^ 
whence  fresher  air  might  stream  upon  liis  slugnsh  body.  Oustavus  hept 
aloof  from  the  discords  which  were  soon  enfl^dered.  IDb  sons,  however, 
did  not  share  his  own  caution,  and  his  knowledge  of  their  character  filled  lum 
with  apprehension.  Heavy  was  the  weight  of  care  which  accmnulated  upon 
his  last  years.  He  complained  that  his  old  friends  had  departed,  and  uiat 
he  felt  himself  lonely  in  the  world.  He  had  lost,  in  1551,  his  beloved  consort 
Margaret  Lejonhufvud,  who  had  borne  to  him  ten  children:  five  sons  and  five 
daughters.  He  married  again,  after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  the  young  Catherine 
Stenbock. 

In  February,  1559,  after  the  Russians  had  plimdered  the  whole  country 
to  Riga,  Ivan  Vasilievitsch  II  was  informed  by  nis  commanders  that  lavoma 
lay  in  ashes.  Before  this  invasion,  commenced  in  the  year  previous,  fell  the 
old  but  now  shattered  dominion  of  the  sword-knighte;  and  as  lud  was  sought 
from  Poland,  the  emperor,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  the  country  was  now  about 
to  become  —  as  throughout  a  whole  centiuy  it  continued  —  the  theatre  for  the 
settlement  of  their  contending  pretensions.  He  was  already  opening  that  series 
of  wars  beyond  the  Baltic  in  wnich  Sweden  was  to  be  engaged;  ana  it  was  not 
without  good  grounds  that  he  who  is  justiy  styled  the  father  of  his  coimtry 
scrupled  to  enter  on  a  path  so  full  of  uncertainty.  All  the  sentimente  recorded 
as  having  fallen  from  nim  in  his  last  year  show  that  he  viewed  with  the  pro- 
foundest  anxiety  the  prospect  of  Sweden's  future.  The  very  expedient  he 
adopted,  to  avoid  setting  her  all  to  hazard  in  the  dangerous  hands  of  Eric,  in- 
volved risks  which  tmdoubtedly  did  not  escape  his  penetration.    All  around. 
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douds  were  darkening  the  political  horizon.  He  had  received  information  that 
another  last  attempt  was  about  to  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  family  of  his  (Ad 
enemy  Christian;  and,  on  the  side  of  Denmark,  under  tiie  new  kinz  jxederick  11 
the  cnances  of  war  seemed  so  imminent  that  Gustayus  kept  his  army  and 
fleet  in  readiness.  Those  who  now  invoked  his  assistance  for  Liyonia,  the 
granting  of  which  would  have  provided  a  new  war  with  Russia,  were  the  same 
who  deserted  him  in  his  former  war  with  that  country.  He  discerned  only 
one  Swedish  interest  at  stake  in  the  whole  quarrel  —  that  of  setting  bouncb 

to  the  augmentation  of  the  Danish  power 
in  this  quarter,  after  Reval  had  offered, 
in  1558,  its  submission  to  King  Christian 
III  —  and  beyond  (question  this  was  his 
motive  in  binding  himself  to  support  the 
grand  master  of  the  order  by  a  loan,  ob- 
twiing  that  town  as  security;  unless  it 
was  a  mere  pretext  on  the  long's  part  to 
take  the  matter  out  of  the  management 
of  his  sons.  For  we  know  that  Jomi  also, 
who  had  formed  connections  with  Reval 
by  giving  shelter  in  Finland  to  the  pi- 
rates of  this  town  (the  sea  thieves  of  Ke- 
val,  as  Gustavus  calls  them),  was  nego- 
tiating with  the  grand  master  to  furnish 
a  loan  upon  the  security  of  certain  for- 
tresses, and  had  made  an  engagement  to 
this  effect  without  his  father^  privity, 
llie  king  had  observed,  as  he  de- 
clared, that  his  son  had  some  clandestine 
matter  on  his  mind,  and  made  him 
earnest  representations  on  this  subject. 
"Seeing  tnou  well  knowest  tliat  Fin- 
land is  not  a  separate  dominion  from 
Sweden,  but  that  both  are  counted  as 
members  of  one  body,  it  becomes  thee 
to  undertake  nothing  which  concerns 
the  whole  kingdom,  unless  he  who  is  the 
true  head  of  Sweden,  with  the  estates 
of  the  realm,  be  consulted  thereupon, 
and  it  be  approved  and  confirmed  by 
him  and  them,  as  thy  bounden  dut^ 
points  out,  and  Sweden's  law  requires."  But  John  turned  for  counsel  in  this 
design,  not  to  his  father,  but  to  Eric.  The  latter  informed  his  brother,  who 
was  still  busied  with  his  embassy  to  London,  that  he  had  given  orders  to  his 
secretary  with  Clas  Christerson  Horn  to  negotiate  with  the  grand  master  for 
the  delivery  of  the  castles  of  Sonnenburg  and  Padis,  for  the  sum  of  50,000 
dollars,  of  which  10,000  was  to  be  raised  in  Finland.  ''And  when  the  king 
our  father  hears  that  this  matter  has  had  a  happ^  issue,"  he  added,  ''and  we 
hold  the  ke3rs  of  the  castles,  doubt  not  that  he  will  lay  out  the  rest  for  us;  or 
it  can  be  procured  in  some  other  mode."  He  pledged  himself  to  further  the 
scheme,  according  to  the  engagement  he  had  made,  ''even  should  it  move 
the  wrath  of  the  King."  Enc  gave  command  for  the  immediate  equipment 
of  ships  m  Finland,  which  drew  forth  a  letter  from  the  old  monarch,  forbidding 
any  obedience  being  ^ven  in  matters  of  importance  to  "what  JSric  or  our 
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other  children  may  order  without  our  knowledge  and  sanction."  Thus  we 
see  the  SODS  united  against  the  father  on  the  very  point  which  was  to  enkindle 
a  deadly  enmity  between  them. 

THE  DEATH  OF  THE  KINO 

On  June  16th  Gustavus  came  to  Stockhohn,  and  informed  the  estates,  by 
message,  that  he  would  meet  them  at  the  palace  on  the  25th  of  the  month. 
On  the  appointed  day  he  took  his  place  in  the  hall  of  assemblage,  accompanied 
by  all  his  sons  —  Kinff  Eric.  Dukc  John.  Duke  Bfagnus,  and  Duke  Cnarks. 
Tne  last,  who  was  still  a  child,  stood  at  nis  father's  knee;  the  others  on  his 
left  hand,  each  according  to  his  afle.  The  kins  having  saluted  the  estates, 
they  listened  for  the  last  time  to  the  accents  of  that  eloquenee  so  well  liked 
hv  the  people.  Upon  tJie  14th  of  August,  the  very  day  of  Eric's  departure, 
Gustavus  lay  on  his  death-bed. 

When  his  confessor  b^an  a  lon^  discourse  of  devotion,  the  kiQg  bade  him 
cut  it  short,  and  instead  of  that  bnng  lum  a  medicine  for  a  ack  stomach  and 
a  brain  that  felt  as  if  it  were  burning.  He  was  heard  to  ezdaim  that  he  had 
busied  himself  too  much  with  the  cares  of  this  world,  but  with  all  his  wealth 
he  could  not  buy  himself  physicians.  Such  of  his  bailiffs  as  were  incarcerated 
for  debts  owed  to  himself,  he  now  restored  to  freedom.  His  mood  was  crarir 
cious  and  changeable:  now  harsh  and  morose,  so  that  his  children  tremUed  in 
his  presence;  now  soft  even  to  tears;  at  other  times  mernr  and  jesting,  eq)e- 
cially  at  the  endeavours  of  those  who  wished  to  prdonff  his  life.  When  one 
asked  him  if  he  needed  au^t,  his  reply  was, ''The  kingobmof  Heaven,  wlueh 
thou  canst  not  rive  me."  He  seemed  not  to  place  overmuch  confidence  even 
in  his  ghostly  advisers;  when  tibe  priest  exhorted  him  to  confess  his  sins,  the 
kins  anffrily  broke  out,  ''Shall  1 1^  my  nns  to  thee?''  Tb  the  bvstuidere  he 
dechued  that  he  f omtve  his  enemies,  and  bc^g^  paitlon  d  idl  for  anvfiiing 
in  which  he  had  dedt  unjustlv  with  them,  enjdning  them  to  make  Known 
this  to  all.  To  his  sons  he  said,  "A  man  is  but  a  man;  when  the  play  is  out^ 
we  are  all  alike,"  and  enjoined  them  to  unity  and  steadfastness  in  thdr  reli- 
gion. 

The  consort  of  the  dsring  king  never  quitted  his  side.  During  the  first 
three  weeks  of  his  illness  he  spoke  often,  sometimes  with  wonderml  energy, 
on  temporal  and  spiritual  affairs.  The  three  following  weeks  he  passed 
chiefly  in  silence  and,  as  it  seemed,  with  no  great  pain;  he  was  often  seen  to 
raise  his  hands  as  in  prayer.  Having  received  the  sacrament,  made  confes- 
sion of  his  faith,  and  sworn  his  son  to  adhere  firmly  to  it,  he  beckoned  for 
writing  materials,  and  inscribed  these  words,  ''Once  confeflsed,  so  persist,  or 
a  hundred  times  repeated"  —  but  his  trembling  hand  had  not  the  power  to 
finish  the  sentence.  The  confessor  continued  his  exhortations,  till,  as  life  was 
flying,  Sten  Ericson  Lejonhufvud  interrupted  lum  by  sajdng,  "All  that  you 
talk  IS  in  vain,  for  our  lord  heareth  no  more.'^  Thereupon  the  priest  Bent 
down  to  the  ear  of  the  dsring  man  and  said,  "  If  thou  believe  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and  hear  my  voice,  ^ve  us  some  sign  thereof."  To  the  amasement  of  all, 
the  king  answered  with  a  loud  voice,  "Yes I"  This  was  his  last  breath,  at 
eight  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  the  29th  of  September,  1560.^ 

frtxell's  estimate  of  king  gustavus 

King  Gustavus  I  was  a  tall  and  well-made  man,  somewhat  above  six  feet 
high.    He  had  a  firm  and  full  body  without  spot  or  blemish,  strong  aims, 
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douds  were  darkening  the  political  horizon.  He  had  received  information  that 
another  last  attempt  was  about  to  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  family  of  his  dd 
enemy  Christian;  and,  on  the  side  of  Denmark,  under  the  new  kinz  Frederick  11 
the  cnances  of  war  seemed  so  imminent  that  Gustayus  kept  his  army  and 
fleet  in  readiness.  Those  who  now  invoked  his  assistance  for  Livonia,  the 
granting  of  which  would  have  provided  a  new  war  with  Russia,  were  the  same 
who  deserted  him  in  his  former  war  with  that  cotmtry.  He  dis^med  only 
one  Swedish  interest  at  stake  in  the  whole  quarrel  —  that  of  setting  bouncb 

to  the  augmentation  of  the  Dimish  power 
in  this  quarter,  after  Reval  had  offered, 
in  1558,  its  submission  to  King  Christian 
III  —  and  beyond  (question  this  waa  his 
motive  in  binding  himself  to  support  the 
grand  master  of  the  order  by  a  loan,  ob- 
tidning  that  town  as  security;  unless  it 
was  a  mere  pretext  on  the  kmg's  part  to 
take  the  matter  out  of  the  management 
of  his  sons.  For  we  Imow  that  John  also, 
who  had  formed  connections  with  Reval 
by  giving  shelter  in  Finland  to  the  pi- 
rates of  tnis  town  (the  sea  thieves  of  Re- 
val, as  Gustavus  calls  them),  was  ne^ 
tiating  with  the  grand  master  to  furnish 
a  loan  upon  the  secxuity  of  certain  for- 
tresses, and  had  made  an  engagement  to 
this  effect  without  his  father^  privity. 
The  king  had  observed,  as  he  de- 
clared, that  his  son  had  some  clandestine 
matter  on  his  mind,  and  made  him 
earnest  representations  on  this  subject. 
''Seeing  thou  well  knowest  that  Fin- 
land is  not  a  separate  dominion  from 
Sweden,  but  that  both  are  counted  as 
members  of  one  body,  it  becomes  thee 
to  undertake  nothing  which  concerns 
the  whole  kingdom,  unless  he  who  is  the 
true  head  of  Sweden,  with  the  estates 
of  the  realm,  be  consulted  thereupon, 
and  it  be  approved  and  confirmed  by 
him  and  them,  as  thy  bounden  dut^ 
points  out,  and  Sweden's  law  requires."  But  John  turned  for  coimsel  in  this 
design,  not  to  his  father,  but  to  Eric.  The  latter  informed  his  brother,  who 
was  still  busied  with  his  embas^  to  London,  that  he  had  given  orders  to  his 
secretary  with  Clas  Christerson  Horn  to  negotiate  with  the  grand  master  for 
the  delivery  of  the  castles  of  Sonnenburg  and  Padis,  for  the  sum  of  50,000 
dollars,  of  which  10,000  was  to  be  raised  in  Finland.  ''And  when  the  king 
our  father  hears  that  this  matter  has  had  a  happ^  issue,"  he  added,  "and  we 
hold  the  keys  of  the  castles,  doubt  not  that  he  will  lay  out  the  rest  for  us;  or 
it  can  be  procured  in  some  other  mode."  He  pledged  himself  to  further  the 
scheme,  according  to  the  engagement  he  had  made,  "even  should  it  move 
the  wrath  of  the  King."  Enc  gave  command  for  the  immediate  equipment 
of  ships  m  Finland,  which  drew  forth  a  letter  from  the  old  monarch,  forbidding 
any  obedience  being  ^ven  in  matters  of  importance  to  "what  JSric  or  our 
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other  children  may  order  without  our  knowledge  and  eanetkm."  Thus  we 
eee  the  sons  united  against  the  father  on  the  very  pcnnt  ^riuch  was  to  enkindle 
a  deadly  enmity  between  them. 

THE  DEATH  OF  THE  KINO 

On  June  16th  Gustavus  came  to  Stockholm,  and  informed  the  estates,  hy 
message,  that  he  would  meet  them  at  the  palace  on  the  25th  of  the  mimtibL 
On  t^e  appointed  dajr  he  took  his  place  in  me  hall  of  assemblage,  aoconmaiiied 
bv  all  his  sons  —  Kinff  Eric.  Duke  John,  Duke  ICagnus,  and  Duke  Claries. 
Tne  last,  who  was  stilla  child,  stood  at  his  father's  imee;  the  others  on  h» 
left  hand,  each  according  to  his  a«^  The  kinx  having  saluted  the  estates, 
they  listened  for  the  last  time  to  we  accents  ofthat  eloquence  so  weU  liked 
hv  the  people.  Upon  the  14th  of  August,  the  very  day  of  Eric's  departure, 
Gustavus  lay  on  lus  death-bed. 

When  his  confessor  began  a  lon^  discourse  of  devotion,  the  king  bade  him 
cut  it  short,  and  instead  of  that  bnng  hun  a  medicine  far  a  sick  stomaeh  and 
a  bram  that  felt  as  if  it  were  burning.  He  was  heard  to  ezdaim  that  he  had 
busied  himself  too  much  with  the  cares  of  this  worid  but  with  all  his  wealth 
he  could  not  buy  himself  physicians.  Such  of  his  bailiffs  as  were  incarcerated 
for  debts  owed  to  himself;  he  now  restored  to  freedonL  Ss  mood  was  crari- 
cious  and  changeable:  now  harsh  and  morose,  so  that  his  children  tremUedi  in 
his  presence;  now  soft  even  to  tears;  at  other  times  merrv  and  jesting,  espe- 
cially  atthe  endeavours  of  those  who  wished  to  prolonff  his  life.  WSenone 
asked  him  if  he  needed  au^t,  his  reply  was, ''Hie  kingdom  of  Heaven,  wldeh 
thou  canst  not  give  me."  He  seemed  not  to  place  overmuch  confidence  even 
in  his  ghostly  advisers;  when  tiie  priest  exhorted  him  to  confess  his  sins,  the 
kins  ancrily  broke  out,  ''Shall  1 1^  my  sins  to  thee?"  To  the  bvstandem  he 
decmred  tliiat  he  f ormve  his  enemies,  and  beggjed  pardon  of  all  iw  ainrtlung 
in  which  he  had  dedt  unjusUv  with  them,  enjoimng  them  to  make  known 
this  to  all.  To  his  sons  he  said,  "A  man  is  but  a  man;  when  the  play  is  out^ 
we  are  all  alike,"  and  enjoined  them  to  unity  and  steadfastness  in  their  idi- 
gion. 

The  consort  of  the  dying  king  never  quitted  his  side.  During  the  first 
three  weeks  of  his  illness  he  spoke  often,  sometimes  with  wonderml  energy, 
on  temporal  and  spiritual  affairs.  The  three  following  weeks  he  passed 
chiefly  in  silence  and,  as  it  seemed,  with  no  great  pain;  he  was  often  seen  to 
raise  his  hands  as  in  prayer.  Having  received  the  sacrament,  made  confes- 
sion of  his  faith,  and  sworn  his  son  to  adhere  firmly  to  it,  he  beckon^  for 
writing  materials,  and  inscribed  these  words,  "Once  confeceed,  so  persist,  or 
a  hundred  times  repeated"  —  but  his  trembling  hand  had  not  the  power  to 
finish  the  sentence.  The  confessor  continued  his  exhortations,  till,  as  life  was 
flying,  Sten  Ericson  Lejonhufvud  interrupted  him  by  sajring,  "All  that  you 
talk  IS  in  vain,  for  our  lord  heareth  no  more."  Thereupon  the  priest  h^t 
down  to  the  ear  of  the  dying  man  and  said,  "  If  thou  believe  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and  hear  my  voice,  ^ve  us  some  sign  thereof."  To  the  amasement  of  aU, 
the  king  answered  with  a  loud  voice,  "YesI"  This  was  his  last  breath,  at 
eight  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  the  29th  of  September,  1560.^ 

FRYXELL's  ESTlfifATE  OF  KING  GUSTAVUS 

Kin^  Gustavus  I  was  a  tall  and  well-made  man,  somewhat  above  six  feet 
high.    He  had  a  firm  and  full  body  without  spot  or  blemish,  strong  anns. 
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delicate  legs,  small  and  beautiful  hands  and  feet.  His  hair  of  a  Ikht  yellow, 
combed  down  and  cut  straight  across  his  eye-brows;  forehead  of  a  middle 
height,  with  two  perpendicular  lines  between  the  eyes,  which  were  blue  and 
piercing;  his  nose  straight,  and  not  long;  red  lips,  and  roses  on  his  cheeks, 
even  in  his  old  age.  IBs  beard  in  younger  years  was  brown  and  parted,  a 
hand-breadth  long,  and  cut  straight  across;  in  later  years  growing  at  will, 
till  it  at  last  reached  his  waist  and  became  hoary  like  his  hair.  As  his  body 
was  faultless  in  every  respect,  any  dress  that  he  wore  became  him.  Fortune 
favoured  him  in  all  that  he  undertook:  fishing,  hunting,  agriculture,  cattle- 
breeding,  mining,  even  to  casting  the  dice,  when  he  could  be  induced  to  take 
part  in  it  —  which,  however,  was  very  seldom. 

As  in  his  body,  so  in  his  soul  was  King  Gustavus  endowed  with  the  most 
noble  qualities.  His  memory  was  so  strong  that,  having  seen  a  person  once, 
after  the  lapse  of  ten  or  twelve  years  he  recognised  him  again  at  first  sight. 
The  road  he  had  once  travelled  he  could  never  mistake  again;  he  knew  the 
names  of  the  villages;  nay,  even  those  of  the  peasants  who  lived  there  during 
his  youthful  excursions.  As  was  his  memor^,  such  was  his  imderstanding. 
When  he  saw  a  painting,  scupture,  or  architecture  he  could  immediately 
and  acutely  \udg^  its  ments  and  defects,  though  he  had  himself  never  received 
any  instruction  in  these  arts. 

When  there  was  a  crowd  of  people  at  the  Castle,*  he  spoke  with  each,  and 
on  the  subjects  which  those  he  addressed  best  understood;  all  were  familiar 
to  him.  No  man  in  the  kingdom  was  so  well  acquainted  with  it  as  himself; 
none  knew  as  well  as  he  did  m  what  its  deficiencies  lay.  For  this  reason,  and 
because  in  the  beginning  he  was  entirely  without  weU-informed  and  capable 
officers,  he  was  obliged  himself  to  compose  every  ordinance  and  decree  which 
he  enacted,  and  the  kingdom  was  not  a  loser  by  it. 

He  was  prudent  in  tne  highest  d^ree.  But  once,  when  Gustavus  TroUe 
was  about  to  take  him  prisoner  at  Upsala,  did  he  show  himself  careless  or 
credulous.  Otherwise  he  was  so  provident  that  he  might  rather  be  called 
suspicious.  "Look  well  before  you.  Think  well  of  all  men;  but  most  of 
yourself"  —  thus  he  exhorted  the  people;  and  it  was  thus  true,  as  an  old 
author  says  of  him,  "  he  calculated  every  step,  and  could  stand  finn  as  a 
mountain  at  each." 

Firmness  and  perseverance  in  what  he  undertook  were  striking  features  in 
his  character.  Example  sufficient  of  this  we  find  in  his  long,  vehement,  but 
honestly  conducted  struggle  with  the  power  of  popery.  Most  others  would 
have  wearied,  or  desired  by  a  blow  to  decide  the  matter  with  violence.  Gus- 
tavus let  time  and  reflection  work  for  him;  though  slowly,  he  went  ever  for- 
wards. Seldom  or  never  did  he  change  his  resolution;  it  was  an  adage  of  his 
which  he  often  repeated:  "Better  say  once  and  remain  by  it,  than  speak  a 
hundred  times." 

He  was  a  stem  and  serious  gentleman,  and  well  knew  how  to  preserve  his 
dignity.  It  was  not  advisable  for  any,  whether  high  or  low,  to  attempt  to 
encroach  upon  it;  in  such  circumstances  he  rebuffed  peasants,  bishops,  or 
kings,  with  equal  severity.  He  was  just,  but  severe,  with  the  men  he  had 
plaoed  in  civu  charges;  on  which  account  many  abandoned  him.  When 
any  one  laboured  to  show  off  his  talents  and  capabilities  in  the  hopes  of 
ingratiating  himself,  or  others  commenced  extolling  such  an  one,  the  sharp- 
sifted  king  would  answer:  "He  is  but  a  dabbler  with  all  his  poimd  from 
our  Lord." 

*  Or  palace.    The  palace  at  Stockliolm  is  still  called  the  Castle. 
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GuBtavus  was  careful  of  money;  for,  said  he,  ^it  costs  the  sweataad 
labour  of  the  subjects."  His  court  was  very  frugal  He  generally  Ihred 
at  one  or  other  of  the  royal  estates,  and  consumed  thdr  proctuoe.  ffis  diil- 
dren  were  kept  strictly.  Hams  and  butter  were  smt  from  tibe  countnr  for 
the  supper  of  the  princes  at  Upsala;  the  queen  herself  sewed  their  shirtSy 
and  it  was  considered  a  great  present  if  ever  one  of  tiie  princesses  got  a  Uank 
riksthaler.  Gustavus'  love  of  mone^  seduced  him  to  several  injusttoei, 
which,  however,  were  not  so  striking  in  those  dAjB  as  now.  He  sometimes 
permitted  parisnes  to  remain  without  rectors,  havingthan  administered  by 
vicars,  ana  appropriated  their  returns  to  himself,  ue  forbade  the  emort 
of  cattle  to  his  subjects  in  general,  buvin^;  them  himself  at  a  low  price  from 
the  peasants,  and  selling  iSem  abroad  with  great  profit.  This  last  drcum- 
stance  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  Dacke  Feuo.^ 

Several  things  of  this  kind  which  are  leas  creditable  to  him  are  idated; 
but  the  people  overlooked  them  for  the  sake  of  his  many  vutues.  They  also 
knew  that  this  money  was  not  uselessly  squandered.  Herr  Eskil's  HaUi 
and  the  other  vaulted  chambers  of  the  trefusniry,  were  fuU  of  gDod  sihv 
bullion  at  the  kind's  death.  When,  however,  pomp  was  reouired,  ne  did  not 
spare;  but  showed  himself  the  equal  of  other  kmgB.  ^ The  liord's  anointed,'' 
he  said,  ''should  be  girded  with  splendour,  that  the  commonattgr  may  view 
him  with  reverence,  and  not  imagine  themselves  to  be  the  equals  of  majeslgr 
to  the  small  profit  of  the  land.'' 

A  pure  and  unaffected  piety  dwelt  in  his  hear^  and  showed  itself  in  his 
actions.  Prayers  were  read  morning  and  evening  m  his  apartments;  <fiviDe 
service  he  never  n^ected.  He  was  bett^  informed  of  the  contents  of  the 
Bible  and  the  catechism  than  most  of  the  priests  in  his  kiojBdkmu  IhereCore 
Le  Palm,  his  chief  physician,  wrote  of  him  to  F^un:  **1^  king  is  a  God's 
prince,  who  has  scarcely  his  equal  in  spiritual  luod  temporal  measure.  He 
18  so  experienced  in  the  Scriptures  that  ne  can  rectify  his  priests:  and  none 
understands  the  government  of  the  kingdom  IQce  himself."  I)uring  the 
Dacke  Feud  Gustavus  wrote  to  the  rebels  as  follows:  ^Ye  can  threaten  us 
as  much  as  ^e  will;  ye  can  drive  us  from  our  royal  throne;  rob  us  of  estate, 
wife,  and  children  —  ay,  of  life  itself;  but  from  tJaat  knowledge  ^riuch  we  have 
attained  of  God's  word,  ve  shall  never  part  us,  as  long  as  our  hairt  is  v^le 
and  our  blood  is  warm/' 

He  was  equally  venerable  in  his  domestic  life.  No  vice  stains  his  memory. 
He  liked  the  society  of  handsome  and  agreeable  women :  but  no  mistress,  no 
illegitimate  child,  not  the  slightest  foible  can  be  laid  to  his  char^,  thou^^  he 
was  forty-one  before  he  married  for  the  first  time.  His  marriage  vows  he 
kept  inviolate.  Gluttony,  drunkenness,  gambling,  and  idleness  were  what 
he  could  never  endure  in  others,  much  less  in  hin^lf . 

As  he  in  his  younger  years  was  of  a  cheerful  temper,  when  busmess  was 
done  he  kept  a  gay  and  lively  court,  though  in  all  sobriety.  Everv  afteriMxm 
at  a  certain  hour  the  lords  and  ladies  assembled  in  the  great  hall  whme  the 
king's  musicians  made  music  for  them  while  they  danced.  ^For,"  s^  he, 
^  vouth  shall  not  be  clownish,  but  gallant  to  the  ladies  and  to  all."  They  were 
often  out  together,  to  walk  or  to  himt.    Once  a  wedc  a  school  for  fencing 

[*  The  Dacke  Fend  was  a  formidable  rebellion  beaded  br  Nils  Dacke,  »  peMUt,  the  ehltf 
Beats  of  which  were  Smiland  and  Oland.    The  rebels  ohleflj  kept  to  the  lonet  eonntiy,  ^ 


thej  plundered  the  wealthier  landowners.  Tber  profeesed  to  haT6  taken  anna  in  ord«r  to 
restore  the  old  form  of  worship  and  endeavonreo,  tnongb  unaaeoeaafiinj,  to  peranade  STanta 
Stnre,  son  of  Sten  Stnre  the  jonnger,  to  become  tbeir  leader  and  GKutaTua'  xfral  for  the  erown. 
The  rebellion,  which  had  began  in  1642,  was  finallj  sappieaaad  in  the  anmmar  of  the  foDowi^f 
year.] 
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was  open  for  the  yoiiDjg  nobles;  tournaments  were  afterwards  introduced,  at 
which  the  victors  received  their  rewards  from  the  hands  of  the  fairest  ladies 
at  court.    They  often  entertained  themselves  with  music,  song  as  well  as 

Slaying  on  strmged  instruments,  the  latter  especially,  in  which  the  king 
ehghted.  He  made  and  himself  played  several  instruments,  of  which  the 
lute  was  his  favourite.  There  was  never  an  evening  when  he  was  alone  that 
he  did  not  occupy  some  hours  with  it. 

He  often  travelled  through  the  country,  chiefly  to  great  maricets  and  other 
meetings,  where  he  addressed  the  people;  sometimes  instructing  them  in 
matters  of  faith;  sometimes  regarding  their  house-keeping,  agriculture, 
cattle-breeding,  and  so  on.  The  peasants  soon  learned  that  the  king's  advice 
was  good,  andlistened  to  him  willingly;  also  on  account  of  his  extraordinary 
eloquence.  His  voice  was  strong,  clear,  expressive,  and  pleasant  in  sound. 
No  king  of  Sweden  has  ever  been  or  deserved  to  be  more  beloved  by  the  com- 
mon people  than  he  was.  Every  i)easant  who  possessed  any  fortune  used  to 
leave,  by  will,  some  silver  to  the  king,  so  that  at  his  death  no  inconsiderable 
store  of  bequeathed  silver  was  foima  in  the  treasury;  and  in  the  unquiet 
years  which  followed  the  people  used  ever  to  speak  with  regret  of  ^old  tiSng 
Gustaf "  and  his  happy  days. 

Gustavus  loved  and  protected  learning.  He  was,  however,  supremely 
desirous  of  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and  sought  by  every  means  to  get  a 
sensible  and  well-informed  peasantry.  His  own  children  received  a  cueful 
education;  so  that  they  were  amon^  the  most  learned  of  their  day.  Like 
his  children  were  their  descendants,  the  whole  Vasa  dynasty  as  far  as  Chris- 
tina; so  that  the  royal  house  was  the  first^  not  only  in  pomp  and  bravery 
but  likewise  in  science  and  knowledge,  and  m  this  last  respect  not  in  Sweden 
alone  but  in  all  Europe. 

When  the  king  grew  older  and  his  children  were  growing  up,  he  used  often 
after  meals  to  sit  TOfore  the  fire,  and  conversing  with  them  give  them  useful 
exhortations  on  many  points.  It  was  a  royal  school  in  its  t^stcher.  disdfdes. 
and  doctrines.  ''Be  steady  in  your  faith;  united  amongst  yourselves,"  said 
he.  "  If  you  fail  in  the  first,  you  anger  your  Maker;  if  you  nq^ect  the  second, 
you  will  fall  a  prey  to  man.    Make  war  by  compulsion  —  peace  without  oom- 

gulsion;  but  should  your  neighbour  threaten  —  strike.  Prom  my  very  duld- 
ood,  and  ever  since,  I  have  been  at  war;  oftenest  with  my  countrymen, 
sad  to  say  I  and  I  have  grown  grey  in  armour.  Believe  me,  seek  peace  with 
aU!" 

When  he  saw  them  proud  and  vain-glorious  of  their  royal  birth  and  descent 
from  Odin,  he  said:  "One  like  another  —  when  the  play  is  out  we  are  all 
equal."  Another  time:  "Ye  shall  reflect  on  all  things  well,  execute  with 
speed,  and  remain  bv  it,  deferring  nothing  to  the  morrow.  The  resolves  which 
are  not  carried  at  the  right  time  into  execution  resemble  clouds  without  rain 
in  long  drought.  Let  everything  be  done  in  its  right  time;  tune  will  then 
be  sufficient  for  all  —  for  the  man  in  office,  as  for  all  others  downwards; 
otherwise  there  will  be  provocation,  hurry,  and  postponement  in  every  part." 
Again  he  would  say;  "  It  is  the  fault  of  the  rulers  if  tne  governed  do  not  obey, 
for  the  law  must  be  followed  without  partiality,  and  always.  Let  no  one  do 
what  he  pleases,  but  what  he  ought.  No  one  in  office  is  to  be  endured  who  is 
not  frugal,  useful,  and  industrious.  The  morning  hour  has  gold  in  its  mouth. 
Away  with  the  idler;  but  honour  and  reward  to  the  faithful  labourer  in  the 
vineyard.  Your  men  must  live  in  discipline  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  paying 
reverence  to  old  age.  He  who  does  not  may  be  expelled  like  the  slanderers. 
Surroimd  yourselves  by  answerable  men  of  a  pure  life,  for  it  will  be  believed 
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of  you  as  it  is  known  of  these/'    Of  the  nobility  he  sud:  ''Virtiie,  sense,  and 
mwliness  make  the  noble.'' 

''The  Swede/'  he  would  say  a^tin,  ''is  often  proud  in  the  wrong  season, 
and  greedy  to  govern.  They  require  a  bold  kin^  with  a  manly  mind;  they 
cannot  abide  injustice,  slavery,  or  a  coward  easdy.  They  require  a  merry 
king,  but  a  stem  one;  not  one  who  looks  through  his  fingers.  In  war  they 
must  fight  —  no  parle^rin^;  thev  shame  where  little  is  done.  Love  therefore 
and  honour  this  old  kmgdom  whose  inhabitants  have  been  far  and  wide,  and 
rebuked  both  east,  south,  and  west.  Enoomrage  and  found  hospitals  and 
schools,  and  your  forces  both  on  sea  and  land.  Love  and  honour  amculture, 
mininff ,  conunerce,  even  books  and  the  arts,  and  your  subjects  will  willioi^y 
do  so  likewise:  they  will  follow  you.  Thwefore  love  yourselves,  and  keep 
your  subjects  to  the  pure  word  of  Qod,  prayers,  and  churchrgcmig;  much 
depends  upon  these  for  the  peace  both  of  the  soul  and  the  country.  Love 
your  subjects;  the  right-minded  among  them  will  love  jrou,  and  with  them 
you  will  govern  the  rest.  Thus  have  I  done,  dear  childreni  I  have,  with 
God's  grace,  laboured  on  your  fitting  education.  B^nain  sueh  for  the  well- 
being  of  yourselves  and  others;  and  remember  that  the  memory  of  a  king 
ought  not  to  die  away  with  the  sound  of  his  funeral  bells,  but  remain  in  ite 
hearts  of  his  people.'^ 

MANNERS  AND  CUSTOliS  OF  THE  TDIB  IN  SWEDEN 

Frugality  and  simplicity  in  every-day  life,  extravagant  pomp,  often  both 
tasteless  and  ridiculous  on  solemn  occasions — sueh  were  the  marics  of  the 
times.  Many  of  our  conveniences  were  wanting;  ^ass  was  very  rare,  and 
instead  of  the  wooden  shutters  once  in  use,  fine  net-work,  linen,  or  paremnent 
was  now  taken  to  supply  theur  place.  Heartlis  instead  of  stoves  were  used 
for  a  couple  of  hundred  years  longer.  Carpets,  very  coarse  irith  the  DOor. 
embroidered  with  gold  and  silk  with  the  ricn,  covered  the  coanely  timSered 
walls.  Thick  benches  were  attached  to  them  round  the  room,  odcen  in  the 
houses  of  the  rich.  Before  them  stood  long  heavy  tables  equally  thidc:  no 
chairs,  but  loose  benches  and  small  stools  were  moved  about  the  room.  Plates 
were  scarce,  and  were  never  changed  if  the  dishes  were  ever  so  many  and  so 
various;  every  guest  had  to  bring  his  knife,  fork,  and  spoon  along  witii  him. 
Clocks  were  so  rare  that  when  the  grand  duke  of  Muscovy  at  this  time  received 
one  as  a  present  from  the  king  of  E^nmark,  he  thought  it  must  be  an  enchanted 
animal  sent  for  the  ruin  of  himself  and  ms  kingdom;  wherefore  he  returned 
it  with  the  utmost  despatch  to  Copenhagen. 

Dinner  was  eaten  at  ten;  supper  at  five;  between  nine  and  ten  they  went 
to  bed,  to  rise  the  earlier  in  the  morning.  Wearing  apparel  was  mostly 
woollen;  linen  was  barely  used  next  the  skm.  Holiday  dresses  were  costly, 
but  substantial ;  the  same  petticoat  often  served  mother,  daughter,  and  grand- 
daughter for  festal  occasions.  The  women  had  their  hair  combea  bacK,  and 
long  tight-fitting  gowns  with  stiff  high  ruffles;  the  men  wore  the  Spanidi 
dress.  Their  hair  was  in  the  bc^nning  long,  and  the  beard  shaved;  but  this 
was  soon  changed,  so  that  the  cler^  sJone  retained  the  long  hair  and  smooth 
skin ;  the  others  adopted  short  hau*  and  long  beard.  Wax-lights  were  only 
used  in  churches,  tallow-candles  by  the  richest  and  greatest,  torches  of  dry 
wood  by  the  people.  The  beds  were  broad,  fastened  to  the  wall,  and  few  in 
number;  the  guests  were  laid  several  together,  often  with  the  host  himself. 
This  was  the  case  even  in  the  houses  of  princes.  The  roads  were  so  bad  that 
carriages  could  seldom  be  used;  besides,  the  first  coach  was  not  intioduoed 
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till  the  reign  of  John  m.  Most  joumejrs  took  place  on  horseback,  and  when 
it  rained  the  princesses  were  wrapped  in  wax-cloth  cloaks.  High  titles  were 
not  in  use.  The  king  was  called  ''his  grace";  the  princes  Junker  (voung 
lord)  the  princesses  Frdken  (young  lady).  Tlie  nobles  did  not  use  their  family 
but  their  fathers'  names;  for  instance,  instead  of  Thure  Roos,  or  Lars  Sparre, 
one  wrote  and  said  Thure  Jonsson,  Lars  Siggesson,  etc.,  or  still  shorter,  Heir 
Thure,  Herr  Lars. 

There  was  much  of  savage  wildness  and  disorder  yet  among^  thepeoplei 
partly  a  consequence  of  the  times  and  of  the  long  domestic  broils.  Club-law 
waa  more  resorted  to  than  the  law  of  the  land.  Arms  were  in  continual  wear 
and  exercise.    According  to  an  old  custom  the  knights  entered  the  bridal  bed 

in  full  armour;  but  like  the  knights  of  old  they 
were  generally  imorant  in  the  nighest  d^ree. 
especially  the  eider  amongst  them.  Many  ot 
King  Gustavus'  officers  and  governors  were  un- 
able to  peruse,  still  less  to  write;  tJhey  were 
obliged  to  keep  a  clerk  on  purpose  to  read  and 
answer  the  king's  letters.  The  Romish  faith 
was  done  away  with,  but  many  of  its  supersti- 
tions remained,  and  that  not  alone  among  the 
people,  but  even  the  great  ones  of  the  land  be- 
lieved in  witchcraft,  fairies,  elves,  brownies, 
necks,  etc.  The  art  of  medicine  consisted  chiefly 
in  prayers  and  exorcism./ 

EMC  XrV,*  JOHN  m,  AND  SIGISMUND 

The  second  monarch  of  the  Vasa  dynsetty 
exhibited,  from  the  first,  occasional  aberrations 
of  mind.  In  everything  he  was  capricious, 
and  peculiarly  so  in  his  courtships.  Elizabeth 
of  England,  Mary  of  Scotland,  the  daughter  of 
Philip,  landgraf  of  Hesse,  were  pursued  at  the 
same  time  and  with  equal  want  of  success.  At 
length  he  took  to  his  mistress  a  coimtry  girl, 
whom  he  saw  standing  in  the  market-place  of  Stockholm,  and  whom,  m  the 
last  year  of  his  reign,  he  married. 

One  of  Eric's  first  acts  was  to  create  the  hereditary  titles  of  count  and 
baron  for  certain  families.  He  had  the  imprudence  to  interfere  in  the  troubles 
of  Livonia,  which  was  always  destined  to  be  the  theatre  of  contending  powers. 
There  was  one  party  in  favour  of  the  Danes,  another  of  the  Russians,  a  third 
of  the  knights,  and  now  a  fourth  power,  Sweden,  must  be  called  in  to  increase 
the  elements  of  strife.  His  arms  had  little  success;  but  his  demonstration 
drew  on  him  the  wrath  of  the  czar,  who  embarrassed  him  both  in  Livonia  and 
Finland.  To  his  Danish  wars  we  shall  deal  when  we  come  to  the  reign  of 
Frederick  II. 

But  the  greatest  enemies  of  Eric  were  at  home.  From  the  first  the  deagn 
of  dethroning  him,  or  at  least  of  obtaining  a  share  in  the  administration,  seems 
to  have  been  indulged  by  his  brother  John,  duke  of  Finland.    That  ambitious 

1  It  would  puzzle  a  Swedish  antiquary  to  account  for  this  numeraL  If  all  the  Erics  of 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  were  added  together  they  would  amount  to  about  the  namber. 
Such,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  is  also  the  case  with  the  kings  named  Charles. 
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man,  bv  manring  the  dau^ter  of  Simnnund,  kinff  of  Poland,  and  fortifyiitt 
himself  by  other  allianoes,  mcuired  the  jealoiisy  of  Eric.  Abo,  the  caintalol 
the  duke's  government,  was  taken  by  sfaratagem;  and  John,  b^ng  oondueted 
with  his  wu  e,  his  family,  and  his  domesties  to  a  Swedish  dunnon,  was  trbd 
for  high  treason,  and  condenmed  to  death,  unkssB  the  Idns  should  be  mtdously 
pleased  to  forgive  him.  That  he  was  guilty  cannot  be  mnied,  and  Eric,  who 
durst  not  venture  on  the  experiment  m  executing  him,  sentenced  him  to  per- 
petual imprisonment.  If  any  faith  is  to  be  plf^ed  in  the  chronicles  of  the 
time,  the  king,  who  had  frequent  opportunities  of  learning  that,  even  in  cap- 
tivity, his  brother  was  to  be  feared,  sometimes  went  to  the  dungeon  to  perfonn 
the  task  of  executioner  with  his  own  hands.  But  on  looking  at  the  auke  his 
heart  smote  him,  and  he  b^ged  pardon  for  the  crime  which  lie  had  intended 
to  commit.  In  about  four  years,  he  consented,  at  the  express  instance  at  the 
estates,  which  beheld  with  dismay  the  existence  of  so  mi^  frat^nal  disoanL 
to  enlaige  him  on  certain  conditions,  among  which  was  the  rwundation  of 
the  duchy  which  their  father  had  left  him.  How  tins  clemency  was  repaid 
will  soon  appear. 

But  the  most  diffmtceful  part  of  Eric's  reign  was  his  persecution  of  the 
Sture  familv,  which  had  given  administrators  to  Sweden.  Nil^  tiie  lepie- 
sentative  of  that  house,  was  suspected,  apparentiy  with  miudi  injustioe,  of 
beinff  an  accomplice  in  the  decngns  of  Duke  John.  With  Eric^  8uq[»d0a  was 
proof;  but  it  was  not  so  to  the  senate:  and  he  could  only  exhibit  his  whimsical 
rage  by  making  the  nobleman  ride  through  the  streets  of  Stockhdm  with  a 
crown  of  straw  on  his  head,  exposed  to  the  derision  of  the  lowest  portikm  (rf 
the  mob.  The  indienity  was  felt  by  the  whole  family:  but  it  did  not  shake 
their  loyaltjr,  though  it  made  them  murmur.  BaflBed  in  this  mirpose,  Erie 
now  determined  to  sacrifice  all  the  Stures.  He  was  led  to  tlus  alrocioas 
project  by  an  astrologer  whom  he  maintained  at  his  court,  without  whose 
advice  he  undertook  nothing  of  moment,  and  who  repreoBnted  the  obncodous 
family  as  destined  to  occasion  his  downfall.  By  the  mtrigues  of  this  worthy. 
charges  were  made  against  all  of  them;  and  forged  documents  were  produeed 
to  confirm  the  charges.  They  were  arrested  and  committed  to  dose  confine- 
ment; but,  as  the  evidence  was  manifestly  insufficient  to  ensure  tiieir  con- 
demnation, Eric  adopted  the  summary  way  of  removing  them  by  assassination. 
With  his  own  hand  he  stabbed  Nils,  who,  in  token  of  his  loyalty,  had  pre- 
sented him  with  his  dag^r.  The  deed  was  concealed;  but  the  remorse  of 
the  king  drove  him  frantic.  He  ran  into  the  woods;  he  howled  Uke  a  wild 
beast,  and  for  some  time  eluded  the  search  of  his  court.  When  discovered, 
his  mistress  alone  had  influence  enough  to  bring  him  back  to  the  palace.  He 
now  endeavoured  to  allay  the  pangs  of  conscience  by  heaping  riches,  honours, 
and  favours  of  every  kind  on  the  kindred  of  the  man  whom  he  had  so  bar- 
barously destroyed. 

That  the  duke  should  be  an  inattentive  spectator  of  these  events  was  not 
in  his  character.  It  was  his  constant  object  to  or^^anise  a  conspuracy  for  the 
downfall  of  his  brother;  and  he  masked  his  proceedings  with  so  much  art  that^ 
though  he  was  undoubtedly  suspected,  there  was  no  evidence  to  criminate 
him.  When  the  time  for  action  was  come,  when  he  saw  the  public  mind 
weaned  from  his  brother,  and  knew  that  he  could  depend  on  the  support  of 
the  chief  nobles,  he  resolved  not  to  delay  a  moment  in  executing  his  long- 
concerted  scheme.  He  took  advantage  of  the  festivals  given  at  Stockholm 
in  honour  of  the  king's  marriage  to  seize  the  fortresses,  three  governors  of 
which  were  in  his  interest. 

The  civil  war  now  broke  out.    In  the  first  action  Eric  triumphed;  but  the 
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two  dukes  (for  John  was  joined  by  his  brother  Charles)  now  overran  several 
of  the  provinces,  penetrated  to  Upsala.  and  finally  invested  the  long  in  Stock- 
holm. The  plac^  might  long  have  held  out,  but  little  reliance  was  to  be  placed 
on  the  garrison,  and  still  less  on  the  citizens.  They  even  informed  him  of 
their  intention  to  surrender;  and  though  he  threw  himself  into  the  citadel, 
he  was  persuaded  to  capitulate.  EQs  life  and  liberty  were  to  be  secure  on  his 
abdicatmg  the  throne.  But  no  sooner  was  he  in  the  power  of  his  enemies 
than  they  consigned  him  to  a  dungeon^  where  ill-usage  was  employed  to  hasten 
his  end.  But  the  vigour  of  his  constitution  enabled  him  to  survive,  until  he 
was  made  to  swallow  poison  by  order  of  the  usmper,  after  an  imprisonment 
of  ten  years.  For  some  time  he  applied  himself  to  music ;  but  even  this  indul- 
gence was  at  length  taken  from  nun.  He  then  devoted  his  time  to  literary 
occupation.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  military  art,  translated  into  Swedish 
the  history  of  Johannes  Magnus,  and  versified  some  of  the  Psalms.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  the  deepest  commiseration  for  his  fate. 

JOHN  in  (1608-1592  A.D.) 

No  sooner  did  John  make  his  triumphant  entry  into  Stockholm  than  he 
was  declared  kic^  by  the  senators  assembled.  Early  in  the  following  year 
his  title  was  conmmed  bv  a  general  meeting  of  the  estates,  which  sentenced 
the  unfortunate  Eric  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  deprived  his  children 
of  the  rights  of  succession.  How  came  John  to  an  influence  so  imbounded, 
yet  so  sudden,  over  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom?  The  answer  must,  doubt- 
less, be  sought  in  the  senators  whom  he  had  bribed,  in  the  hopes  which  a 
new  reign  always  engenders,  in  the  dislike  borne  to  Eric  by  those  who  had 
suffered  from  his  caprice,  and  in  the  powerful  armed  body  of  followers  who 
were  ready  to  assist  him  in  any  enterprise.  Besides,  in  Sweden,  as  every- 
where else,  revolutions  are,  in  general,  the  work  of  a  minority:  the  bulk  of 
the  people  regard  them  with  comparative  indifference.  There  was,  however, 
one  discontented  noble,  Duke  Charles,  to  whom  John  had  promised  a  share 
in  the  government.  For  some  time  tne  duke  could  obtain  nothing;  but  an 
apprehension  lest  he  should  take  part  with  the  detlu-oned  Eric  fed  to  his 
restoration  to  the  provinces  of  Vermland,  Sodermanland,  and  Nerike,  which, 
however,  he  was  to  hold  with  such  restrictions  on  his  authority  as  to  render 
him  merely  a  dependent  functionary.  The  man  who  was  behaving  to  one 
brother  with  so  much  brutality  was  not  likely  to  be  just  towards  anottier. 

To  the  wars  of  John  with  Denmark  we  shall  allude  in  relation  to  Danish 
history.  Those  with  Russia  were  almost  equally  striking  in  themselves, 
though  less  so  in  their  results.  The  scene  of  them  was  generally  Livonia, 
sometimes  Finland;  and  the  advantage  was  ultimately  witn  the  czar.  This, 
indeed,  was  the  period  when  that  barbarian  power  b^n  to  interfere  in  the 
general  affairs  of  Europe.  If  its  efforts  were  lone  isolated,  they  were  bold 
enough  to  inspire  its  neighbours  with  alarm,  since  tney  indicated  an  ambition 
beyond  all  boimds,  and  a  feeling  which  despised  the  ordinary  maxims  of  justice. 
Fortunately  for  John,  Russia  was  at  war  with  the  Tatars,  who  more  than 
once  poured  their  wild  hordes  over  the  empire;  and  he  himself  had  an  able 
general  in  Pont  de  la  Gardie,  a  Frenchman  who  had  entered  his  services,  and 
to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  only  successes  of  his  reign.  The  election, 
too,  of  his  son  Sigismund  to  the  throne  of  Poland  (1587)  strengthened  the 
eastern  barrier  against  Russian  aggression.  Independently  of  his  affection  for 
a  country  over  which  he  was  one  day  to  rule,  Sigismund  felt  that  he  had  as 
much  need  of  Swedish  help  as  Sweden  had  of  his.    Yet  with  all  these  advan- 
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tagesy  in  1592,  the  last  year  of  the  Swedish  monarch's  reign,  the  preponder- 
ance of  Russia  in  Ingermanland  and  livonia  was  manifest.  Hie  Uood  and 
treasure  of  his  reign  were  therefore  wasted  on  objects  which,  thouf^  th^ 
midit  be  obtained  for  a  moment,  could  never  be  presmred. 

Jdore  interesting  than  their  indecisive  however  interminable  hoetafities 
were  the  disputes  about  religion.  John  had  married  Catherine,  dauf^ter  of 
Siffismund  II,  king  of  Poland,  and  therefore  a  Roman  Oittholic  As  her 
influence  over  her  husband  was  great,  she  had  little  difficulty  in  prevailing  <m 
him  to  attempt  many  innovations  in  favour  of  h^  church.  Her  object  was^ 
doubtless,  to  favour  its  restoration  to  most  of  its  andent  privileges:  h&i  was 
apparently  confined  to  a  \mion  of  the  two  diurdies^  or,  if  that  could  not  be 
obtained,  simply  to  toleration  and  an  equality  of  civil  rij^ts.  How.  consid- 
ering the  prejudices  of  the  Swedes,  he  could  hope  to  succeed  in  atner  inew 
is  not  very  clear.  From  the  very  first  he  encountered  an  oppodtion  whieh 
forced  him  to  look  cautiously  before  him. 

To  some  of  his  meditated  designs  he  antidpated  little  redstanoe.  The 
Lutheran  dergy  were  no  less  fond  m  power  than  their  predecessors;  and  they 
readily  sanctioned  maxims  which  elevated  the  church  in  the  social  seade,  by 
rendering  it  less  dependent  on  the  state.  And  aoMU^pst  them  were  sooie 
liberal  men.  They  saw  no  harm  in  the  colour  of  certam  vestments,  in  the 
sijsn  of  the  cross,  in  confesdon,  or  even  in  the  mass  —  for  did  not  Luther 
himself  celebrate  it  to  the  last?  Did  he  not  believe  intiie  real  presence? 
The  ceremonies  of  the  church  were  purdy  arbitrary,  and  therefore  indiflFerait: 
why,  then,  object  to  them?  As  the  Romish  churdi  was  the  most  andent  In 
Christendom,  it  had  so  far  a  fair  didm  to  respect:  many  of  its  rites^  and  sooie 
of  its  tenets,  might  be  the  invention  of  later  times:  but  still  it  poasened. 
however  di^guised,  the  essentials  of  Christianity.  Tbus  reasoned  maiqr  ol 
the  dei^,  who  at  the  king's  request  were  induced  to  restore  many  observe 
ances  ofthe  fallen  church.  But  a  condderaUe  number  stoutly  redsted  eveij 
concesdon  to  anti-Christ;  they  condemned  what  they  termed  the  lax  nnnt 
of  their  brethren,  and  declared  that  the  Confesdon  of  Augabuiff  was  wortn  all 
that  had  ever  appeared  before  it.  The  nobles,  who  apprehended  that  if  tibubi 
spirit  went  on  they  might,  in  the  end,  be  compelled  to  restore  the  lands  wluch 
they  had  usurped  from  the  church,  were  more  sturdy  in  their  resistance. 

At  their  head  was  Duke  Charles,  who  hoped  that,  by  espousing  their 
cause,  he  should  win  a  support  that  might  one  day  place  him  on  the  throne. 
At  his  instigation  the  diet  gently  remonstrated  with  the  king  on  the  course 
which  he  was  pursuing:  besought  him  not  to  favour  popery;  and  hoped  that 
Prince  Si^stnund  would  be  placed  exdudvdy  imder  the  care  of  r^ormed 
tutors.  Sigismund,  however,  was  too  deeply  unbued  ^th  his  mother's 
spirit  to  admit  any  dictation  on  this  subject:  he  refused  to  compromise  his 
principles;  and  declared  that  he  should  prefer  a  crown  in  heaven  to  one  on 
earth.  But  the  opposition  was,  for  this  time,  so  strenuous,  the  intrigues  of 
Duke  Charles  so  manifest,  that  John  was  compelled  to  pause  in  his  career,  and 
even  to  profess  for  the  Lutheran  faith  a  respect  which  ne  did  not  fed.  After 
a  time,  however,  he  recovered  all  his  former  seal.  He  prepared  a  new  liturgy, 
the  very  title  of  which  sufficiently  indicates  its  spirit  —  ''Liturgy  of  the  Swedr 
ish  Church,  conformable  to  the  Catholic  and  Orthodox  Churc£''  Yet  it  was 
not  agreeable  to  the  pope,  who  considered  it  as  the  Lutheran:  while,  by  the 
more  zealous  reformers,  it  was  execrated  as  a  portion  of  anti-Christ. 

Had  John  continued  to  act  with  moderation  he  mi^ht,  indeed,  have  failed 
in  his  object,  but  he  would  have  created  no  exasperation.  But  ne  became  a 
persecutor  of  all  the  clergy  who  refused  to  adopt  his  ritual;  and,  what  was 
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worse,  he  became  more  of  a  Romianist  as  he  advanced  in  years.  The  mission 
to  Rome  of  Pont  de  la  Gardie,  to  obtain  the  papal  sanction  of  his  liturgy, 
had  been  viewed  with  much  displeasure  by  the  people  at  large.  The  arrival, 
in  1578,  of  the  Jesuit  Fossevin,  in  Sweden,  ostensibly  as  the  ambassador  of 
the  emperor  but  in  reality  as  nuncio  of  Gregory  XIII,  was  still  more  loudly 
condemned,  especially  by  Duke  Charles.  A  synod  of  the  cleigy  subject  to 
this  prince  assembled  at  Nykoping,  and  declared  their  adherence  to  the 
reformation.  Still  the  kinjg  persevered;  and  in  1582  he  prevail^  on  the 
greater  part  of  the  Swedish  church  to  revise  its  liturgy,  to  declare  all  who 
refused  guilty  of  schism,  and  to  inhibit  Duke  Charles  from  continuing  his 
opposition  to  measures  which  had  been  sanctioned  alike  by  the  church  and 
the  monarch. 

But  that  ambitious  prince  was  not  to  be  restrained.  Having  connected 
himself  by  marriage  with  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  he  formed  a  league 
with  HoUand,  England,  Navarre,  and  the  reformed  states  of  Germany  — 
outwardly  for  the  defence  of  their  common  faith,  but  really  to  dethrone  his 
brother.  Neither  of  these  circumstances  was  hidden  from  the  king,  who 
again  paused  in  his  hazardous  course.  The  death  of  his  queen,  and  his 
marriage  with  a  Lutheran  lady,  conspired  to  the  same  end  —  mg.,  increased 
moderation.  But  Duke  Charles,  who  attributed  it  to  hypocrisy,  continued 
to  harass  him  so  much  by  intrigue,  or  open  disobedience  tnat  he  summoned 
him  to  answer  for  his  conduct  before  the  estates  of  Vadstena.  Charles 
obeyed  the  citation;  but  it  was  at  the  head  of  a  strong  body  of  troops,  with 
whom  to  overawe  the  assembly,  that  he  encamped  near  the  town.  Civil  war 
was  averted  through  the  interference  of  the  nobles;  but  there  was  no  harmony, 
since,  in  the  following  year  (1588),  he  again  prevailed  on  the  clergy  of  his 


duchy  to  reject  the  new  liturj^  more  decisively  than  before.  To  inake  head 
against  open  and  secret  hostility,  John  turned  for  aid  to  his  son  Sigismund, 
king  of  Foland;  but  the  interview  between  the  two  monarchs  had  no  oth^ 
resmt  than  to  make  the  duke  more  powerful  by  connecting  him  more  closely 
with  the  Lutheran  party.  Harassed  by  continual  cares,  and  by  stUl  greater 
apprehensions,  the  king  now  saw  that  his  only  hope  of  security  lay  in  a  cordial 
reconciliation  with  his  brother.  The  price  was  a  dear  one  —  a  share  in  the 
government  of  the  kingdom;  but  it  had  been  promised  before  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Eric,  and  nothmg  less  would  have  satisfied  the  other. 

One  of  the  last  public  acts  of  John  was  to  demand  vengeance  on  some 
nobles  who,  he  asserted,  had  not  only  fomented  the  long  misimderstandjng 
between  him  and  his  brother,  but  had  conspired  against  the  royal  family, 
and  even  intrigued  with  Russia.  The  justice  of  the  accusation  is  not  very 
clear;  and  as  they  were  protected  by  the  duke,  he  could  not  proceed  with 
much  severity  against  them.  In  1592  he  endedf  his  agitated  life  —  agitated 
by  intrigues,  disgraced  by  duplicity,  and  embittered  by  remorse  for  the  murder 
of  his  elder  brother. 

Whether  he  was  much  attached  to  the  Romish  church  may  be  doubted: 
probably  he  had  a  philosophical  indifference  for  both  churches;  and  in  his 
advances  towards  the  ancient  one  was  actuated  by  the  hope  of  making  the 
Catholic  powers  of  Europe  his  allies  against  the  invincible  hostility  of  Den- 
mark, no  less  than  by  the  affection  which  he  bore  to  his  first  wife,  a  princess 
of  that  communion.  It  is  certain  that,  after  his  union  with  his  second  wife,  a 
Frotestant,  he  exhibited  less  zeal  for  the  cause  then  he  had  previously  shown. 
Such,  however,  was  his  obstinacy  of  temper,  that  he  would  never  wholly 
change,  though  he  would  modify,  his  policy.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  his 
death  was  for  some  time  concealed  by  his  queen  and  some  of  the  senators, 
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even  from  Duke  CharleSi  now  regent  of  the  kingdom  dmring  the  afaeenoe  of 
Sigismmidi  kin^  of  Poland,  who  rightfully  succeeded  to  the  Swedish  crown. 
The  object  of  this  policy  was  soon  shown  by  the  robbery  of  the  puUic  tr^uEtury 
no  less  than  of  the  palace:  everjrthing  that  could  be  carried  away  was  shared 
between  the  queen  and  the  nobles  in  her  confidence. 


BIGISMUND  (1692-1604  A.D.) 

That  the  reign  of  Sigismimd  would  be  nominal  rather  than  real,  and  of 
short  duration,  m^t  have  been  foreseen  by  the  least  prophetic.  His  absence 
in  Poland,  his  re^gion,  and,  above  all,  the  talents  of  his  unde,  now  grev  in 
duplicity  and  intrigue,  were  insurmoimtable  obstacles  to  his  enjoyment  <n  the 
r^d  power.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  regent  was  suffiden^  indicative  of 
his  long-cherished  design:  he  ordered  the  Swedish  officers  in  Elsthonia  not  to 
deliver  up  the  fortresses  to  Poland,  even  if  the  king  should  ocnnmand  them  to 
doso.  In  the  same  view  he  endeavoured  secretly  to  detach  the  leading  nobles 
from  their  allegiance  to  his  nephew.  To  the  multitude,  and  to  all  who  had 
profited  by  the  robbery  of  the  church,  he  was  agreeable,  as  the  neat  chamin<m 
of  the  Reformation.  To  show  his  zeal  for  its  interests,  though  in  reality  he 
cared  as  little  for  it  as  he  did  for  Romanism,  he  induced  the  smod  of  Upeala 
(1593)  to  abolish  the  litur^  which  the  late  kinff  had  employed  so  much  time 
to  introduce.  The  ecclesiastics  who  had  defended  that  hturgy  were  deposed. 
Another  blow  at  the  royal  power  of  Sigismund  was  of  a  stjlll^vier  kind:  it 
prohibited  all  appeals  to  him  whenever  he  should  not  be  in  Sweden;  and  if  he 
refused  to  confirm  both  decrees,  he  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  long;  of  Sweden. 
That  he  should  longrenudn  ignorant  of  the  intrigues  directed  to  oeprive  him 
of  one  of  his  crowns  was  impossible;  many ,  indeed,  of  the  disocmtented  nobles 
(and  what  governor  was  ever  without  them?). ana  many  who  prefened  their 
loyalty  to  the  seductive  offers  of  the  duke,  mtner  hastened  to  nim  in  PolaDdi 
or  communicated  with  him.  He  soon  foimd  that  his  return  to  Sweden  was 
necessary,  and  he  obbuned,  without  much  difiSculty,  the  consent  ci  the  Polish 
diet  for  that  purpcwe. 

But  he  had  the  imprudence  to  select  as  his  confidential  adviser  Malaspina. 
the  papal  nuncio,  who  was  suspected  —  probably  with  much  justice  —  oi 
having  obtained  his  consent,  and  even  the  promise  of  his  assistance,  in  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  church.  And  in  the  first  diet  which  he  convoked 
he  had  the  still  greater  folly  to  propose  the  revocation  of  the  decree  made  b^ 
the  synod  of  Upsala  —  tKat  which  abolished  the  ritual  introduced  by  his 
father.  He  insisted,  too,  that  in  every  town  there  should  be  a  Catholic 
church,  where  its  votaries  might  wordaip  in  peace.  The  Lutheran  eccle- 
siastics, sure  of  his  uncle's  support,  now  dedauned  against  him  with  vehe- 
mence. In  the  diet  of  Upsala,  where  he  was  crowned  (1594),  Charles  appeared 
with  an  armed  force,  and  compelled  him  to  make  some  concessions  to  the 
popular  voice;  but  in  that  of  Stockhohn,  which  was  held  immediatelv  after- 
wards, he  exasperated  the  Lutherans  by  the  undiogmsed  manner  in  which  he 
attempted  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  church.  i)iQgusted  with  men  whom 
he  could  neither  persuade  nor  force  to  his  will,  and  discouraged  by  the 
intrigues  of  his  brother,  he  listened  to  the  cry  ot  the  Poles  for  nis  return, 
and  left  Sweden  in  the  utmost  confusion  (July,  1594). 

By  the  retreat  of  Si^smund,  (Tharles  was  the  regent,  though  some  portion 
of  his  authority  was  divided  with  the  senate,  and  he  determmed  not  to  relax 
his  labours  until  he  had  obtained  the  title  with  the  authority  of  king.    Hie 
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birth  of  a  son.  who  became  famous  in  history  as  Gustavus  Adolphus,  con- 
firmed him  in  his  purpo8e.<' 

Astrology  was  at  that  epoch  both  fashionable  and  respected.  In  every 
court  there  was  a  mysterious  man  clothed  in  a  robe  sown  with  constellations^ 
and  wearing  a  pointed  hat,  and  who  spoke  the  tongues  of  Asia,  living  alone 
in  the  highest  room  of  the  castle  tower,  a  stranger  to  earthly  things,  his  eyes 
constantly  fixed  on  the  heavens.  This  man  claimed  the  power  to  foretell,  by 
following  the  march  of  the  stars,  the  destinies  of  his  fellow  beings.  His  pre- 
dictions were  given,  as  in  the  case  with  all  prophets,  in  ambiguous  terms, 
lending  themselves  to  double  meaning  and  thus  to  some  interpretation  justi- 
fied by  the  development  of  events.  And  so  the  whole  cohort  of  ambitious 
men,  and  intriguing  women  besieged  the  door  of  his  laboratory  in  crowds. 
Even  those  whose  t^ents  placed  them  at  the  head  of  affairs,  came  like  the  most 
ordinary  minds,  to  lend  an  eager  ear  to  the  charlatans  Ues  —  so  difficult 
is  it  for  man,  however  vast  the  extent  of  his  intelligence,  to  shake  off  the  yoke 
of  prejudice. 

The  astrologer  of  the  court  of  Stockhohn  had  scarcely  learned  of  the 
prince's  birth,  when  he  drew  his  horoscope  and  predicted,  they  sajr,  that  this 
prince  would  be  king,  that  he  would  widely  extend  the  limits  of  his  kingdom, 
that  he  would  die  a  violent  death,  and  that  his  name  would  shine  after  him. 

So  far  back  as  1572  Tycho  Brahe,  had  announced  that  the  comet  then 
appejEuing  in  the  constellation  Cassiopeia,  presaged  the  birth,  in  Finland,  of 
a  prince  who  would  confer  a  great  benefit  upon  all  those  of  the  reformed 
rengion. 

This  famous  astrologer  inhabited  in  1594  his  magnificent  palace  of  Urar 
nienborg  on  the  island  of  Hven  which  he  owed  to  the  liberalitv  of  Frederick 
II.  From  this  lone  rock  in  the  Sound  his  great  voice  resounded  and  found  an 
echo  from  the  whole  world.  On  learning  of  the  event  which  had  caused  such 
joy  in  Sweden,  he  declared  to  his  numerous  pupils,  gathered  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth  to  listen  to  his  learned  discourse,  that  the  new-bom  child  was 
really  the  great  prince  whose  birth  the  comet  had  predicted  twentv-two  years 
before.  When  someone  objected  that  the  child  had  come  into  the  world  in 
Sweden,  not  in  Finland,  he  replied  that  the  duchess  of  Sodermanland  having 
spent  some  time  in  the  latter  province,  the  child  was  conceived  there,  and  even 
if  he  was  bom  on  the  other  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  the  prediction  could 
be  perfectly  well  applied  to  him.  Chronicles  further  relate  that  Tycho  Brahe, 
dowered  with  marvellous  divinatory  powers  traced  in  a  still  famous  lecture 
the  future  life  of  the  man  of  genius  whose  coming  he  had  announced.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  his  predictions  were  much  less  understood  in  his  life- 
time than  after  his  death,  from  the  fact  that  the  famous  astrologer,  after 
having  incurred  the  disfavour  of  Christian  IV,  and  being  compelled  to  leave 
his  native  land,  found  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Rudolf,  devoted  to  alchemy 
and  astrology,  a  generous  hospitality,  and  kept  to  the  day  of  his  death  thie 
friendship  of  this  prince.  Is  it  likely,  is  it  possible  that  the  emperor,  restless 
and  suspicious  to  a  degree,  and  knowing  the  jargon  of  this  profession,  would 
have  granted  so  many  favours  and  shown  such  good  will  to  a  man  who  had 
complaisantly  prophesied  the  ruin  of  his  house?  It  is  certain  that  all  that  was 
said  and  done  about  the  prince's  birth  has  been  exaggerated,  but  man  likes 
to  surround  the  cradles  of  genius  with  marvels  and  mysteries,  and  if  Gustavus 
Adolphus  had  been  an  ordinary  sovereign  many  details  which  have  given 
place  to  all  sorts  of  commentanes  would  have  passed  unnoticed. 

Throujghout  Europe,  but  especially  in  the  North,  the  Christmas  and  New 
Year  festivals,  which  were  celebrated  together,  were  the  mgoal  for  universal 
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rejoicing.  The  duke  of  Sodermanland  was  naturally  jnous,  but  his  antagonia- 
tic  position  to  Sigismund  compelled  him  to  ffve  his  piet^  an  outward  show 
that  was  perhaps  a  little  too  ostentatious,  and  history  has  accused  him  df 
making  his  religion  serve  his  ambition.  It  is  true  that,  to  impress  Hib  people 
and  make  them  more  devoted  to  his  son,  he  let  it  be  understood  that  to  Uie 
child's  cradle  was  attached  the  fate  of  the  nation,  as  had  been  the  case  with 
Moses'  cradle.  The  ceremonies  of  the  young  prince's  bi^tism  were,  to  thto 
end.  mingled  mih  the  fdtes  with  which  the  nation  celebrated  the  birth  of  its 
Reaeemer,  and  gave  these,  indeed,  a  new  6clat.  We  have  already  said  that 
the  child  receivra  the  combined  names  of  both  srand-parents,  Gustavus  and 
Adolphus.  Finally,  to  bind  his  destiny  indissoluDly  to  that  of  Protestantism, 
the  duke  of  Sodermanland  founded,  on  the  same  day  in  his  d(MnaiiL  ana 
within  the  influence  of  his  patronage,  the  celebrated  University  of  IJpsala 
whose  devotion  to  the  established  church,  and  firmiMS  in  repelling  the 
litui^,  have  made  it  the  victim  of  spoliations  and  persecutions  without 
number.  This  clever  and  salutary  measure  was  all  the  oetter  received,  since 
the  Swedish  deigy,  justly  alarmed  at  Sigismimd's  threatening  projects, 
were  not  quite  sure  about  the  duke,  whom  they  suspected  of  leaning  towwds 
Calvinism.  In  linking  the  famous  school^  whose  professors  bore  the  title  of 
''Pillars  of  Protestantism,"  with  the  destmy  of  his  son,  was  it  not  his  pur- 
Ipse  to  establish  beyond  a  doubt  his  intention  to  educate  the  bov  in  doctrines 
of  the  purest  orthodoxy  7  It  is  thus  that  the  peofde  reasonably  expiained 
the  duke's  conduct.^ 

At  any  rate  he  was  encouraged  to  renew  a  career  of  alternate  dujdidty 
and  defiance,  of  which  there  is  scarcely  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  prinoes. 
One  of  his  first  steps  was  to  depose  from  thar  dimities  aU  who  were  fiavauraUe 
either  to  Sigismund  or  to  the  Roman  Catholic  cnurcfau  His  next  was  to  make 
peace  with  the  czar,  in  direct  oppodtion  to  the  commands  of  the  king.  Em- 
boldened by  the  obsequiousness  of  the  senate,  imd  by  tbs  attachment  of  ibe 
larse  towns,  he  convoked  the  estates  at  Sooeikdinng,  and  caused  a  decree 
to  be  passed  that  the  Confession  of  Auggbuig  shomd  be  the  only  nde  of  fUth 
observed  in  Sweden;  that  all  Romish  prieste  should  be  banished  in  six  weeks; 
that  Swedes  who  had  embraced  the  religion  of  Rome  prior  to  the  accession 
of  Sigismund  might  remain  in  the  country  —  but  they  should  be  excluded 
from  all  posts  of  honour  or  emolument,  no  less  than  from  the  exercise  of  thdr 
worship;  and  that  all,  in  future,  who  should  declare  for  the  obnoxious  opin- 
ions, or  who  should  not  conform  both  outwardly  and  inwardly  to  the  estab- 
lished creed,  should  be  banished  forever.  In  temporal  matters  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  diet  were  equally  insulting  to  the  king.  No  ordinance  issued  by 
him  was  to  be  obeyed,  or  even  prommgated,  imtil  confirmed  by  the  duke  and 
senate.  He  was  deprived  of  the  power  of  deposing  any  Swede  from  oflBce 
without  the  sanction  of  the  senate.  Nor  coida  he  appoint  to  anv  dimity  or 
post:  in  every  vacancy  three  names  were  to  be  sent  to  him,  and  he  nad  the 
privilege  of  electing  one  of  the  number.  In  accordance  with  the  ecclesiastical 
portion  of  these  regulations,  the  prieste,  the  monks,  the  nuns,  and  three  fourths 
of  the  laitv  repaired  to  Germany^  or  to  Poland,  or  to  Ilnland. 

That  Sigismund  should  be  mcensed  at  these  proceedings  was  natural; 
but  he  saw  the  necessity  of  temporising;  and  he  sent  messenmrs  to  detach 
the  senators  and  nobles  from  the  party  of  his  imde.  In  the  nrst  object  of 
their  mission  they  succeeded  completely;  in  the  second,  partiaUv.  Hie 
means  employed  on  this  occasion  are  purely  matter  of  conjecture.  Irobably 
they  were  not  slow  to  perceive  that  a  ruler  at  a  distance  was  preferaUe  to 
one  at  home ;  that  if  Sigismimd  retained  the  sovereignty,  thdr  own  authority 
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must  necessarily  be  secure;  while  under  the  iron  yoke  of  Charles  they  had 
notlung  to  expect  beyond  servitude.  Nor  was  the  same  consideration  lost 
on  many  of  the  people^  who  knew  that,  in  affairs  imconnected  with  relimon, 
the  sway  of  Sigifflnimd  was  far  milder  than  the  regent's.  Hence  the  auUior- 
ity  of  the  latter  declined;  especially  when  the  former  conferred  on  the 
senate  alone  the  administration  of  the  realm.  But  that  prince  was  not  thus 
to  be  baffled  in  the  great  object  of  his  ambition.  He  was  still  at  the  head  of 
a  strong  party;  and  he  had  influence  enough  to  prevail  on  the  diet  of  Arboga 
(1597)  to  restore  him.  When  the  senators  refused  to  ratify  this  act,  he 
expelled  them  from  the  kingdom,  or  rather,  to  avoid  a  worse  result,  they 
exiled  themselves.  His  next  step  was  to  gain  possession  of  the  royal  for- 
tresses, which  he  garrisoned  with  nis  own  creatures,  whom  he  enjoined  to  let 
no  one  enter,  not  even  at  the  command  of  Sigismimd.  Yet  all  this  while  he 
pretended  great  zeal  for  the  service  of  his  liege  lord,  and  threw  all  the  blame 
of  these  measures  on  the  senate,  who,  he  asserted,  were  endeavouring  to 
dethrone  the  djmasty  of  Vasa.  By  that  mixture  of  cunnm^  and  violence 
in  which  he  was  so  great  an  adept,  he  prevailed  on  the  diet  of  Stockholm  to 
ratify  all  that  he  haadone,  and  to  declare  the  absent  senators  traitors  to  their 
coimtry. 

Sigismimd  had  still  two  or  three  fortified  places  in  Finland;  and  when 
he  heard  that  his  imcle  was  besieging  them,  and  was  openly  inculcating  dis- 
obedience to  all  his  mandates,  he  no  longer  hesitated  to  ec^uip  an  armament 
for  Sweden.  He  landed  at  Kalmar.  and  several  provinces  immediately 
declared  for  him.  But  he  had  not  tne  decree  of  military  talent  necessary 
for  one  in  Ins  position,  or  perhaps  he  reUed  too  much  on  the  universality  of 
the  feeling  manifested  in  his  favour.  In  Linkopine  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  surprised  by  his  active  enemy:  his  guard  was  forced,  his  own  person  in 
danger.  But  to  destroy  him  was  not  the  object  of  the  artful  re^nt,  who 
maoe  overtures  of  peace  —  insisting,  however,  that  five  of  the  senators  then 
mth  the  king  should  be  surrendered  to  him.  To  this  hard  condition  Sips- 
mimd  was  compelled  to  accede,  and  to  confimn  Charles  in  the  regency.  All 
matters  of  dispute  between  the  two  and  the  fate  of  the  imprisoned  senators 
were  to  be  decided  by  the  estates  —  that  is,  by  the  creatures  of  Charles,  who 
thus  obtained  every  wish  of  his  heart,  without  incurring  the  odixun  of  wanton 
violence. 

Sigismimd,  as  was  doubtless  foreseen,  protested,  on  his  retmn  to  Poland, 
against  the  convention  of  Linkoping;  and,  by  so  doing,  enabled  his  uncle 
forever  to  throw  off  the  mask  which  had  b^n  so  long  worn.  Under  his 
influence,  the  diet  of  Stockholm  renoimced  its  allegiance  to  the  king,  and 
offered  the  crown  to  Wladyslaw,  son  of  Sigismimd,  on  the  impossible  condi- 
tion that,  within  a  year,  the  yoimg  prince  should  repair  to  Sweden  and  be 
instructed  in  the  Lutheran  faith.  If  he  refused  to  comply,  then  he,  his  father, 
and  their  descendants  were  to  be  forever  excluded  from  the  throne.  To  be 
prepared  against  the  probable  hostilities  of  his  nephew,  Charles  entered  into 
an  offensive  alliance  against  Poland  with  the  czar,  reduced  more  of  the  flnland 
fortresses,  and  put  to  death  many  adherents  of  the  king.  In  the  diet  of 
Linkoping  (1600)  he  caused  sentence  to  be  pronoimced  and  executed  on  the 
imprisoned  senators,  whose  loyalty  would  have  procm^d  them  favour  vntii 
any  other  prince,  and  with  any  other  people  than  the  Swedes,  who  were  now 
become  the  merest  slaves  of  the  usurper.  The  same  obsequious  assembly 
declared  the  throne  vacant,  and  invested  Charles  with  absolute  power. 
Though  he  looked  to  the  name  as  well  as  to  the  reality,  he  acted  with  consum- 
mate duplicity.    In  an  assembly  of  the  estates  at  Norrkoping  (1604),  be 
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Eroposed  to  resign  the  cares  of  government  in  favour  of  Prince  John,  a  younger 
rother  of  Sigismund,  and;  consequently^  his  nephew.  John^  who  had  made 
his  private  arrangements  with  the  regent,  and  been  invested  with  the  duchy 
of  Ostergotland,  refused  a  dft  which  would  have  required  a  large  army  to 
retain  it  a  single  month,  and  proposed  his  imcle.  The  farce  ended,  as  every- 
body saw  it  would  end,  by  the  election  of  Charles  and  by  the  designation  of 
his  son  for  his  successor. 

Tlius  ended  the  short  and  venial  authority  of  Sigismimd  over  Sweden, 
In  his  administration  (if  such  it  could  be  called),  we  see  little  to  bliune  beyond 
his  imprudent  zeal  on  behalf  of  his  co-religionists.  Whether  he  hop<^  to 
obtain  for  them  anything  beyond  mere  toleration,  is,  notwithstanding  the 
allegations  of  his  enemies,  exceedingly  doubtful.  But  even  in  this  object 
he  was  censurable  enough,  considering  the  progress  which  the  Reformation 
had  made  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  essentially  Lutheran;  and  he  had  no  li^ht 
to  disturb  the  imanimity  of  his  people  by  the  introduction  of  doctrines  which 
they  had  long  renoimced,  and  to  which  they  had  vowed  an  unextinguishable 
hostility. 
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The  short  reign  of  this  prince  was  signalised  by  sucoesnve  wars  •—  first 
with  the  Poles,  and  then  with  the  Danes.  In  Livonia  his  generals  obtained 
some  advantages; 
but  they  were  Tost 
as  soon  as  won. 
Equally  unsuccess- 
ful were  his  in- 
trigues in  Russia 
to  procure  the 
crown  vacant  hy 
the  death  of  Bons 
Godunor,  for  a 
prince  of  his  own 
family.  The  Poles 
were  nearer  than 
he  to  the  scene  of 
ambition,  and  en- 
abled to  obtain 
more  advantages 
—  among  others 
the   election    of 

their  prince  Wladyslaw  to  the  throne  of  the  czars.  But  even  they  had  little 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  this  event;  for  Wladyslaw  was  soon 
expelled,  and  the  barbarian  sceptre  transferred  to  the  dynasty  of  Romanov. 
Tlie  Swedes  had  still  less  cause  of  triumph,  in  thus  embarrassing  themselves  in 
wars  of  which  the  issue  could  not  fail  to  be  disastrous.  A  nearer  enemy  found 
them,  during  the  rest  of  this  reign,  employment  enough.^ 

"  How  the  native  historians  of  Sweden  contrive  to  place  eight  Boveielgns  of  this  name 
before  the  present  one,  is  curious  enough.  There  are  but  two  aatnentic  rulers  of  the  name,  aa 
kings  of  all  Sweden  ;  but  in  the  Egyptian  darkness  prior  to  the  tenth  centarr,  there  la  room 
for  any  number  of  any  name.  Probably  the  Goths  and  Svear,  the  two  great  branches  of  the 
paternal  family,  had  petty  chiefs  after  the  German  name ;  but  we  have  conjecture  onlj  for 
their  existence. 
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The  Kalmar  War 

The  northern  part  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  as  abeady  noticed,  bad 
been  peopled  from  the  remotest  times  by  nomadic  tribes  called  flnns  or 
Cwenas  by  the  Norwegians  and  Lapps  by  the  Swedes,  from  which  their  terri- 
tory derived  the  name  of  Lapland.  Tliese  abori^nal  inhabitants  retained 
their  primitive  manners,  language,  and  religion,  unaffected  by  the  progress  of 
Christianity  in  the  North.  No  definite  boundary  separated  the  adjacent 
kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Norway  from  the  dreary  wildemess  occupied  by  their 
less  civilised  neighbours  who  subsisted  by  himting  and  fishing.  The  progress 
of  conquest  had  gradually  pressed  them  nearer  to  the  borders  of  the  arctic 
cu-cle,  but  still  even  under  the  Union  of  Ealmar  their  territorial  limits  remained 
imdefined. 

The  tribes  scattered  along  the  coasts  beyond  the  North  Cape  paid  tribute 
to  Norway  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Harold  Harfagr.  The  Laplanders  round 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia  were  subdued  by  associations  of  fur-traders,  to  whom  the 
exclusive  monopoly  of  their  commerce  and  government  was  granted  by 
Magnus  Ladul^;  and  so  far  had  these  merchants  abused  theu-  pnvileges  and 
thrown  off  their  dependence  on  the  Swedish  crown  that  they  styled  them- 
selves "kings  of  the  Lapps."  Gustavus  Vasa  expelled  these  usurpers,  and 
reduced  the  natives  to  the  condition  of  tributanes.  Charles  IX  after  his 
accession  assumed  the  title  of  "king  of  the  Lapps  of  Norrland,"  and  founded 
the  new  city  Gothenburg  (Goteborg),  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gota,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  which  he  granted  the  privilege  of  fishing  on  the  northern  coasts 
of  Lapland. 

These  measures,  added  to  the  interruption  of  the  Danish  commerce  with 
the  ports  in  the  gulf  of  Riga,  awakened  the  jealousy  of  Christian  IV  of.  Den- 
mark, who  stationed  a  convoy  in  the  Soimd  to  protect  all  vessels  navigating 
the  Baltic,  in  which  he  clauned  not  merely  freedom  of  mercantile  intercourse 
but  a  right  of  dominion  such  as  had  been  immemorially  asserted  by  his  royal 
predecessors.  In  vain  did  he  remonstrate  with  the  king  and  the  senate 
against  these  encroachments  upon  the  interests  of  his  crown  and  the  immuni- 
ties of  his  people;  Charles  evaded  all  proposals  for  redress,  and  in  1611 
commenced  that  sanguinary  struggle  between  the  two  kingdoms  usually 
called  the  war  of  Kalmar.  Before  taking  the  field.  Christian  despatched  a 
herald-at-arms  with  a  declaration  of  hostOities  against  Sweden,  but  Charles 
refused  to  admit  him  into  his  presence,  and  detained  him  as  a  prisoner;  whilst 
his  own  messenger  reached  the  enemy's  camp,  where  he  presented  a  counter 
declaration,  repeating  the  arguments  advanced  in  the  Danish  manifesto  and 
endeavouring  to  throw  the  odium  of  the  rupture  upon  his  adversary. 

The  national  land-forces  of  Denmark  at  this  epoch  consisted  in  the  feudal 
militia,  composed  of  the  nobility  and  their  vassals,  the  tenant  of  every  crown 
fief  being  compelled  to  serve  in  person  on  horseback,  and  also  to  furnish  a 
certain  number  of  his  serfs  for  the  infantry,  which  was  divided  into  regiments, 
or  "  banners,"  of  six  himdred  men  each,  commanded  by  a  captain,  and  sub- 
divided into  twelve  companies,  headed  by  as  many  lieutenants.  These  levies 
furnished  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand  native  troops,  and  they  were  increased 
by  four  thousand  mercenaries,  consisting  of  German  cavahy,  with  English 
and  Scottish  infantry.  The  defence  of  Norway  was  confided  to  the  national 
militia.  The  whole  naval  force  was  divided  into  two  squadrons,  one  of  which 
was  sent  to  cruise  in  the  Kattegat,  and  the  other  to  blockade  Kahotiar,  the  key 
of  Sweden  on  the  Baltic  frontier. 

Notwithstanding  these  formidable  preparations.  Christian  laboured  under 
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certain  obvious  disadvantages;  the  Danish  nobility  grudged  the  pecumaiy 
supplies;  the  nation  had  not  heard  the  sound  of  war  since  the  Treaty  A 
Stettin  in  1^0;  whilst  liie  Swedes,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  constantly 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  Poland  and  Russia. 

(me  divifflon  of  the  Danish  armv,  under  Steen  Sohestedt,  gprand-marahal 
of  the  kingdom,  penetrated  through  Vesteraotland  to  Jonkopuig;  and  the 
other,  commanded  by  Christian  in  person,  tud  si^  to  Kalmar,  which  was 
soon  obliged  to  capitulate,  the  king  nimself  mounting  the  breech  at  the  head 
of  his  troops.  The  garrison  retreated  into  the  dtadei,  but  the  town  was  gtma 
up  to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiery. 
Charles,  and  his  son  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
who  had  surprised  the  principal  military 
depot  of  the  enemy,  aavanced  by  rapid 
marches  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  whilst 
Admiral  Gyldenstiem  arrived  witn  a  su- 
perior naval  force,  and  threw  a  conader- 
able  supply  of  men  and  provisions  into 
the  besieged  citadel.  Schestedt  was  re- 
called from  Vestergotland,  but  the 
Swedes,  determined  to  attack  the  Danish 
entrenchmente  before  the  arrival  of  this 
reinforcement,  broke  the  enemy's  lines, 
whilst  the  garrison  made  a  sortie,  set  &re 
to  the  town,  and  penetrated  to  tne  royal 
camp. 

On  this  occasion  Christian  ognalised  his 
personal  coura^,  presence  of  mind^  and 
other  great  military  qualities,  for  which  he 
was  distinguished.  After  an  obstinate  com- 
bat^ the  assailante  were  driven  back  to 
theu-  original  position;  and  Schestedt^  ar- 
riving in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  decided 
the  fortune  of  the  day.  A  short  tune 
afterwards  the  Swedes  abandoned  their 
camp  in  the  night,  and  withdrew  to 
Risby,  in  the  expectation  of  receiving  ad- 
ditional supplies.  Their  retreat  compelled 
the  surrender  of  the  citadel,  in  whicn  was 
found  a  vast  store  of  bronze  artiUery, 
with  other  munitions  of  war. 

Exasperated  by  these  misfortunes,  the  Swedish  monarch  sent  a  cartel  to 
Christian,  accusing  him  in  the  most  bitter  and  reproachful  terms  of  having 
broken  the  peace  of  Stettin,  taken  the  city  of  Kalmar  by  treachery,  and  shed 
a  profusion  of  innocent  blood  in  an  imjust  cause.  Everjr  means  of  conciliation 
being  exhausted,  he  offered  to  terminate  the  quarrel  by  single  combat.  '*  Come 
then,"  said  he,  after  the  old  Gothic  fashion,  ''into  the  open  field  with  us, 
accompanied  by  two  of  your  vassals,  in  full  armour,  and  we  will  meet  you 
sword  m  hand,  without  helm  or  harness,  attended  in  the  same  manner.  Herein 
if  you  fail  we  shall  no  longer  consider  you  as  an  honourable  king  or  a  soldier.'* 
Christian  answered  this  extraordinary  letter  in  terms  still  more  reproachful, 
declining  to  accept  the  challenge  of  ''a  paralytic  dotard,"  whom  he  sarcasti- 
cally counselled  to  remain  bv  a  warm  fire  with  his  nurse  and  physician,  rather 
than  expose  himself  to  combat  in  the  open  field,  with  his  younger  and  more 
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robust  competitor.  This  severe  reply  the  king  followed  up  by  attacking  the 
Swedes  in  tneu-  entrenchments  at  Risby;  but  after  three  days  hard  fighting, 
he  was  compelled  to  retreat,  and  set  sail  for  Copenhagen,  where  he  remains 
during  the  winter.  Charles  did  not  long  survive  these  exertions,  dying  at 
Nykoping  in  1611,  worn  out  with  fatigue  of  body  and  mind.^  During  this  war 
the  sixteen-year-old  prince,  afterwards  distinguished  as  Gustavus  (ll)  Adol- 
phus,  won  his  spurs.  Commanding  a  separate  division  of  the  army,  he  accom- 
plished the  destruction  of  Christianopel,  the  principal  arsenal  of  the  Danes 
m  Sk&nia,  and  reconquered  Oland.  Tliese  victories  were  perhaps  the  most 
notable  achievements  of  the  war.« 


OEIJER  ON  CHARLES  DC 

One  quality  was  ever  pre-eminent  in  Charles,  and  in  some  measure  it  should 
mitigate  our  judgment  of  his  blood-stained  path:  this  was  bis  inborn  striving 
to  reach  across  every  limit,  beyond  every  goal  to  set  another.  He  strugdea 
to  win  for  himself  a  crown.  At  this  point  another  would  have  halted;  tohim 
it  was  so  far  from  being  the  greatest,  the  ultimate  conquest,  that  he  left  it 
insecure.  The  strife  ensuing,  which  from  Si^smund's  slowness  and  irresolu- 
tion might,  for  some  time  longer,  have  been  waged  by  words  and  manifestos, 
he  straightway  removed  out  of  Sweden  to  Livonia,  Poland,  and  Russia;  nor 
did  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Denmark  prevent  him  from  mustering  in  his  last 
gaze,  as  it  were,  the  members  of  a  future  league  against  the  papacy  and  the 
house  of  Habsburg;  for  we  find  that  in  his  testament  be  especially  recom- 
mends to  his  children  friendship  with  the  evangelical  princes  of  Grermany. 

Thus  in  the  soul  of  Charles,  perchance  more  than  in  any  of  his  contempo- 
raries, laboured  the  burning  future  which  burst  forth  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
War;  and  not  without  significance  was  he  wont  to  observe,  laying  his  hand 
on  the  head  of  the  young  Gustavus  Adolphus,  "/Zte  jaciet!"  (He  will  do  it!) 
Such  men  verily  there  are,  full  of  the  hereafter,  who,  with  or  without  their 
own  will  and  intent,  carry  the  nations  onward  at  their  side.  Except  his  father, 
no  man  before  him  exercised  so  deep  an  influence  on  the  Swedish  people. 
More  than  a  hundred  years  passed  away,  and  a  like  personal  influence  was 
still  reigning  upon  the  throne  of  Sweden.  The  nation,  nard  to  move  save  for 
immediate  self-defence,  was  borne  along,  imwilling  and  yet  admiring,  repug- 
nant yet  loving;  as  by  some  potent  impulsion,  following  her  Gustavuses  and 
Charleses  to  victory,  fame,  and  to  the  verge  of  perdition.  This  is  neither 
praise  nor  blame;  but  so  it  was.  And  as  I  write  the  history  of  the  Swedish 
people,  I  feel  convincingly  that  it  is  the  history  of  their  kings.* 


CHAPTER  IX 
GUSTAVU8  ADOLPHUB 


THE  ACX:E88I0N  OF  GX78TAVU8  AXKXJPBUB 

The  iUustriouB  hero  whom  history  has  rendered  mimortal  under  the  name 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  a  minor  at  the  tune  of  his  father's  death;  but  he 
had  given  such  proofs  of  precocious  wisdom  and  valour  that  tiie  estates  did 
not  hesitate  to  suspend,  in  favour  of  a  youth  of  eighteen,  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  reakn,  by  which  the  expiration  of  the  king's  minority  was  fixed  at 
twenty- four  years  of  age.  The  state  of  perplexity  and  confusion  in  which  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  were  foimd  at  his  accession  rcjquired  all  ^e  talent  and 
energy  of  which  he  was  possessed.  The  campaign  in  Russia^  under  the  eon- 
duct  of  De  la  Gardie,  haa  been  attended  with  Dnlliant  success;  but  althou^ 
that  general  had  made  strong  efforts  to  have  Charles  Fhilipi  second  son  of  we 
late  monarchy  elected  czar,  in  opposition  to  Wladyslawof  Polandi  the  negotiar 
tions  for  procuring  him  the  imperial  dignity  had  made  little  pro^p^ess.  Whilst 
Sweden  was  menaced  with  formidable  enemies  on  every  side,  her  only  support 
at  home  consisted  of  weak  friends,  ill-paid  armies,  and  empty  treamuries, 
exhausted  by  a  series  of  wars  and  revolutions.  In  this  feeble  conditioni  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  secure  internal  tranquillity;  and,  acecra- 
ingly,  the  diet  prevailed  with  Duke  John  to  confirm  his  renunciation  of  all 
claim  to  the  throne,  and  allow  the  young  prince  to  take  upon  himself  the  sde 
administration  of  the  government. 

The  first  acts  of  Gustavus'  reign  impressed  his  subjects  with  a  favouraUe 
opinion  of  that  singular  penetration  and  capacity  for  business  whidi  mariced 
the  whole  of  his  extraordinai^  career.  The  celebrated  Oxenstiemawas  made 
chancellor,  and  every  post,  civil  and  military,  was  filled  with  equal  dlserimi- 
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nation.  To  carry  on  the  foreign  wars  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  resumed 
all  the  crown-grants,  and  ordered  an  account  of  the  produce  of  tithes  and 
feudal  lands  to  be  delivered  annually  into  the  royal  exchequer.  The  peace 
concluded  with  Denmark  allowed  him  to  devote  his  attention,  for  a  short 
interval,  to  the  study  of  civil  affairs.  He  concluded  a  treaty  of  commerce 
witii  the  Dutch,  and  established  a  society  of  trade  at  Stockholm,  every  sub- 
scriber to  which  advanced  certain  simis  to  the  crown  on  being  released  for 
the  space  of  three  years  from  all  taxes,  duties,  and  imposts.    To  encourage 

r'  cultural   mdustry,   he 
Ived     peasants    and 
>5;a^\aa^  farmers  from  the  obliga- 

jT?  \  tion  of  suppljring  the  gov- 

ernment with  horses  and 
carriages.  An  edict  was 
published  to  abridge  the 
tediousness  and  expense  of 
litigation,  especially  in  af- 
fairs of  regal  judicature; 
and  no  measures  weie 
omitted  that  could  im- 
I)rove  the  national  institu- 
tions or  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  people. 
Within  three  years  after  his 
accession,  Gustavus  assem- 
bled the  estates  at  Hels- 
ingborg,  to  deliberate  on 
the  proceedings  necessary 
to  be  adopted  for  the 
speedy  adjustment  of  the 
dispute  with  Russia.  The 
whole  northern  quarter  of 
that  great  empire  had  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  have  a 
Swedish  prince,  in  the  hope 
of  extending  their  commer- 
cial relations  with  the  Baltic;  but  Charles  Philip  had  no  ambition  to  become 
the  ruler  of  a  nation  of  barbarians.  The  scheme,  which  for  some  years  had 
been  a  favourite  object  at  the  court  of  Stockholm,  was  now  finally  and  sud- 
denly defeated  (1613)  by  the  election  to  the  dignity  of  czar  of  Michael 
Feodorovitch,  a  native  prince  of  the  Romanov  family,  remotely  connected 
with  tliat  of  the  Ruriks,  and  foimder  of  a  new  dynasty,  which  has  continued 
ever  since  to  sway  the  sceptre  of  that  immense  empire. 

Determined  to  revenge  this  affront,  Gustavus  obtained  the  concurrence  of 
the  estates  in  a  resolution  to  compel  the  Muscovites  to  refimd  the  debt  they 
had  contracted  under  the  late  reign.  Their  haughty  refusal  led  to  immediate 
hostilities;  the  indignant  monarch  entered  Ingermanland  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  took  Kexholm  by  storm,  and  was  laying  siege  to  Pskov,  when  James  I 
of  England  offered  his  mediation,  and  succeeded  in  restoring  peace  (1617),  on 
condition  of  Russia's  making  payment  of  the  loan  and  cedfing  the  contested 
provinces  of  Ingermanland  and  Karelia  to  Sweden.  Brief  as  was  the  dura- 
tion of  this  war,  it  is  memorable  as  the  school  where  Gustavus  learned  the 
rudiments  of  that  art  which  afterwards  made  him  the  admiration  of  Europe.^ 
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THB  POLISH  WAB 

It  was  imposrible  to  get  Sigismund.  king  of  Poland,  to  agree  to  renounce 
his  claims  to  the  Swedifih  throne,  and  to  recoRnise  the  reigning  dynasty  in 
that  country.  He  continued  to  take  the  title  of  King  of  Sweden  and  to  grre 
Gustavus  Adolphus  that  of  Duke  of  Sodennanland,  Nerike  and  Vermland| 
the  provinces  which  had  formerly  formed  Charles  IX's  i^panage.  Sgismuna 
also  sought  to  incite  trouble  by  mtroducmg  clandestinely  ordmances  and  let- 
ters, signed  by  himself,  and  spies,  into  the  realm,  but  he  went  no  further.  At 
the  moment  of  Charles  IX's  death,  Siflsmund  ooukl  at  least  have  taken 
Esthonia  while  Sweden  and  the  young  kmg  were  occupied  with  threatening 
wars.  He  did  not  take  the  slightest  advantage  of  the  favourable  opportunity, 
however,  either  because  of  his  natural  slow- 
ness, or  because  the  Polish  estates-general 
showed  themselves  littie  disposed  to  uphold 
hiuL  The  Polish  and  Swecush  troops,  face 
to  face  in  Livonia,  in  small  numbers  and 
in  bad  condition,  remained  in  complete  in- 
activity, and  truces  continually  succeeded 
one  another.  Thus  the  years  passed  from 
1611  to  1617. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  had  had  the  good 
fortune  in  this  interval  to  terminate  his  wars 
with  Denmark  and  Russia,  and  was  dis- 
posed to  turn  all  his  forces  against  Poland. 
Sweden,  however,  desired  peace  in  this  di- 
rection also,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
sacrifices  demanded  by  a  war  which  had 
lasted  nearly  sixty  years.  The  young  king 
himself  felt  the  necessity  for  this.  He  pro- 
posed reasonable  conditions  to  Sigismimd, 
out  the  latter  responded  with  such  exorbi- 
tant demands  as  the  renimciation  by  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus  of  his  father's  throne.  These 
pretensions,  on  the  part  of  a  prince  who  could 
not  even  defend  his  own  frontiers,  aroused  great  anger  in  Sweden.  The  diet 
assembled  at  Orebro  in  1617,  and  Gustavus  Adolphus  gave  proof  of  his  pacific 
intentions  and  of  Sigismimd's  unjust  claims,  and  caused  to  be  read  a  letter 
from  this  prince,  addressed  to  [the  latter's  half-brother]  Duke  John,  and 
written  with  the  intention  of  fomenting  troubles  in  the  kin^om.  The  estates- 
general,  irritated  by  Sigismund's  conduct,  declared  that,  in  spite  of  the  great 
necessity  there  was  for  peace,  they  would  grant  the  subsidies  asked  for  to 
chastise ''  the  insolent  king  of  Poland."  The  war  against  that  country  recom- 
menced with  new  vigour,  and  lasted  twelve  years.  Its  principal  arena  during 
the  first  eight  years  was  Livonia  and  afterwards  Polish  Prussia,  particularly 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  lower  Vistula.  During  1617  and  1618  there  was  nothing 
but  insignificant  skirmishes,  after  which  a  truce  was  concluded,  to  last  untu 
1621.  By  this  time  the  negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
with  Maria  Eleonore,  sister  of  George  William,  elector  of  Brandenburg,were 
finished,  and  the  kingdom  had  recovered  some  of  its  strengtii;  so  the  war 
was  renewed  with  spirit.  From  1621  to  1625  there  was  fi^tii^;  in  Livonia 
and  Courland.    Gustavus  Adolphus  seised  these  two  provmoes,  took  Riga, 
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a  commercial  city  of  great  importance,  made  an  excursion  into  Samogitia, 
and  defeated  the  Poles  in  several  encounters. 

Again  the  question  of  peace  was  raised.  The  Lithuanians,  dreading  a 
Swedish  invasion,  were  disposed  to  some  sort  of  an  arrangement;  but  the 
Poles  proper  allowed  themselves  to  be  mfluenced  bv  Si^smund,  and  the 
negotiations  came  to  nothing.  Gustavus  Adolphus  then  determined  to  act 
more  vigorously,  in  order  to  inspire  the  Poles  and  their  king  with  thoughts 
of  peace.  He  transferred  the  seat  of  war  to  Prussia,  to  make  the  Poles 
realise  what  misery  it  could  bring  with  it.  His  plan  was  to  seize  all  the 
ports,  to  impede  the  enemy's  trade,  and  turn  all  the  customs  revenue  to  his 
profit.  Jakob  de  la  Gardie  and  Gustaf  Horn  were  charged  with  the  d^ence 
of  Livonia  against  the  Lithuanians,  and  acquitted  themselves  with  honour. 
On  the  15th  of  June,  1626,  Gustavus  Adolphus  landed  not  far  from  PiUau, 
and  seized  the  same  year  Eonigsberg,  Braimsberg,  Elbmg,  Stuhm,  Marien- 
bure,  Mewe,  etc.  He  returned  to  Sweden  for  the  winter,  rejoined  the  army 
in  the  month  of  May,  1627,  and  again  measured  his  strength  with  the  Poles 
—  first  near  Dantzic,  and  then  in  the  vicinity  of  Dirschau.  He  would  have 
obtained  very  great  advantages,  if  wounds  had  not  twice  prevented  him  from 
giving  his  troops  the  inspiration  of  his  presence.  He  returned  again  to  his 
country  for  the  winter,  coming  back  to  the  army  in  1628,  and  puidiing  his 
conquests  as  far  as  the  Polish  frontier.  His  light  troops  marched  all  around 
Warsaw,  spreading  imiversal  terror.  The  king  would  perhaps  have  won 
more  signal  victories  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  if  he  had  not  made  it  a 
principle  in  all  his  wars  to  keep  as  close  to  the  shore  as  possible,  in  order 
always  to  be  within  reach  of  relief  from  Sweden.  Gustavus  Adolphus  passed 
the  following  winter  in  his  kingdom,  and  it  was  during  this  interval  that 
Hermann  Wrangel  won  the  important  victory  of  Gorzno.  This  series  of 
defeats  made  the  estates-general  of  Poland  more  and  more  disposed  to  peace; 
but  Sigismund  was  not  vet  willing  to  renounce  his  claims,  all  the  more  as  he 
expected  the  emperor's  long-promised  help.  In  fact,  ten  tiiousand  auxiliary 
troops  arrived  from  Germany  in  1629.  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  also  received 
fresh  troops  from  Sweden.  Bloody  conflicts  took  place  near  Stuhm  and 
Marienburg,  but  without  decisive  victories  for  one  side  or  the  other.  At  the 
same  time,  a  pest  broke  out  m  both  camps,  which  was  more  deadly  for  the 
Poles.  Misunderstandings  arose  between  the  Poles  and  the  Germans;  and 
neither  the  former  nor  the  latter  seemed  disposed  to  let  themselves  be  killed 
in  support  of  Sigismund's  preposterous  claims.  This  prince  was,  therefore, 
forcea  to  arrange,  in  September,  1629,  a  six  years'  truce,  afterwards  pro- 
longed to  twenty-five  years. 

The  superiority  of  the  Swedish  troops  over  the  Polish  became  more  appa- 
rent as  the  war  lasted  from  year  to  year.  The  Polish  troops  maintamed 
themselves  with  great  difiSculty  in  Prussia,  whose  inhabitants  b^^n  also  to 
show  a  particular  personal  attachment  to  Gustavus  Adolphus.  He  was 
often  received  in  the  towns  with  the  acclamation,  ''  Our  kmg  has  cornel " 
Had  it  not  been  for  his  wounds  and  the  rainy  summer  of  1628,  it  is  most 
probable  that  all  Prussia  would  have  been  conquered,  as  well  as  Livonia.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  stuboom  defence  of  Dantzic  con- 
tributed much  to  save  the  country .« 

SWEDEN   AS  A  MILITARY  MONARCHY 

Sweden  had  enjoyed  no  peace  since  the  days  of  Gustavus  I.  There  had 
been  fraternal  war  and  civil  war;  two  kings  had  been  overthrown.    Charies 
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bequeathed  to  his  son  a  blood-beroreat  throne — and  war  with  all  his  neigh- 
bouis.  And  if  we  cast  our  glance  lorwards — war,  agam  war,  without  mter- 
mission,  durixig  long  times  to  comet  Through  Gustavus  Ado^hus,  the 
weight  of  the  Swedisn  arms  was  to  be  felt  over  the  world.  It  is  a  foreground 
lighted  up  by  the  flames  of  war.  But  the  fame  which  mav  outstand  the 
probing  gaze  of  history  must  possess  other  claims  to  the  homage  of  the 
af  terworld  than  the  splendour  ot  arms  alone. 

We  begin  with  what  concerns  most  nearly  the  constitution  itsdf.  The 
gr^test  change  m  this  respect  was  the  hereditary  monan^^  and  the  contest 
which  it  had  called  forth  was  scarcely  yet  fou^^t  out  l&s  was  carried  on 
under  circumstances  which  instructively  show  how,  m  politics,  the  word 
''  liberty  "  is  not  alwavs  a  sure  mdication  of  the  presence  of  its  rttd  benefits. 
Who  can  doubt  that  m  Swedaa,  during  the  union,  this  idea  was  represented 
by  the  msurgent  peasants  and  the  lawless  power  of  the  administrator,  and 
that  the  magnates  employed  all  the  liberty  known  to  the  law  of  Sweden  cmly 
to  preserve  for  the  umon-kings  the  name,  and  for  themselves  the  ezeidse,  A 
power?  Gustavus  Vasa  stamped  le^ty  on  revolt,  and  suppressed  it  after^ 
wards;  but  foimd  himself,  on  the  mstant,  duectly  opposed  to  that  pwty 
which  so  long  had  used  the  cloak  of  the  law  for  its  own  advantage.  Thus 
was  the  foimdation  of  royal  power  in  Sweden,  as  everywhere^  at  the  com- 
mencement of  modem  history,  the  work  of  stringent  absolutism;  and  yet, 
who  can  deny  that  the  imitv  and  self-rule,  thus  estaUished,  was  m  the  venr 
deed  the  mainspring  of  freedom?  With  Ogles'  consolidation  of  his  fathers 
work,  men  m  Sweden  seemed  to  have  ascertained  the  dangers  of  extremes 
clearly  enough  to  return  to  a  middle  way;  and  the  royal  warranty  fhonmgo' 
fdrmicran)  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  may  be  termed  a  new  form  of  government^ 
which  aimed  at  confining  power  on  all  sides  within  the  bounds  S,  law. 

This  warranty  was  founded  upon  the  kmg's  oath  mtroduoed  m  the  ancient 
law-book,  but  contains  besides  divers  more  exact  definitions  and  limitatiooa. 
The  arbitrariness  to  which,  under  the  foregomg  reign,  so  much  calamity  was 
chargeable,  now  gave  occasion  to  a  more  eroress  confirmation  of  the  prin- 
ciple sanctified  by  the  law,  that  no  one  should  be  apprehended  or  condemned 
upon  a  mere  allegation,  or  without  knowing  his  accuser  and  being  brought 
face  to  face  with  him  before  the  judgment  seat.  The  king  was  to  ensure  to 
all  orders,  especially  that  of  the  nobility,  due  respect,  and  to  everv  office 
dignity  and  power,  dismissing  no  man  from  oflice  unless  he  should  be  law- 
fully adjudged  culpable.  The  enactment  in  the  lAnd's  Law  (LantMag)  that, 
without  consent  of  the  people,  neither  a  new  law  should  be  made  nor  a  new 
tax  imposed,  was  ratified  anew  with  the  addition  that  the  assent  of  Duke 
John,  of  the  council,  and  of  the  estates,  should  likewise  be  requisite  thereto. 
Without  this,  neither  war,  peace,  truce,  nor  alliance,  could  be  made.  The 
council  was  reinstated  in  its  position  of  mediator  between  king  and  people, 
and  the  estates  deprecated  their  being  burdened  with  too  frequent  hokung 
of  diets.  Hereby,  in  the  great  necessities  of  the  crown,  the  right  of  the 
estates  to  tax  themselves  was  brought  mto  jeopardy,  especially  as  tne  expres- 
sions of  the  king's  oath  respecting  the  taxes  are  very  indefinite,  namely,  that 
''  they  shall  not  be  imposed  without  the  knowledge  of  the  council  and  the 
consent  of  those  to  whom  it  belongeth,"  Thus  was  the  power  of  the  council 
augmented  both  from  the  side  of  the  king  and  that  of  the  people;  and,  m 
proof  thereof,  the  provision  of  the  old  re^  oath  which  forbids  the  king  of 
Sweden  to  alienate  or  diminish  the  property  of  the  crown,  was  omitted  from 
the  form  of  warranty  pronounced  by  tne  young  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

King  John  III  declared,  in  1573,  that  every  nobleman  who  was  more  than 
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seventeen  years  old,  and  unable  to  discharge  his  horse  service,  should,  if  he 
would  retain  his  shield  of  nobility,  at  least  serve  for  pay.  since  in  the  service 
of  the  crown  he  must  be.  Qiarles  IV  required  that  all  sons  of  noblemen, 
when  they  had  reached  the  lawful  age — even  those  whose  fathers  had  been 
beheaded  or  banished — should  come  to  the  weapon  show  and  follow  him  to 
the  war;  wherefore  we  hear  thenceforward  of  noole  volunteers  and  "  younk- 
ers  of  gentry  "  who  served  as  conmion  soldiers,  even  on  foot  and  for  pay. 
The  nobility  of  Sweden  included  all  having  conmiand,  whether  civil  or  mili- 
tary, and  almost  all  the  public  servants  of  the  realm  in  the  secular  depart- 
ments. Hence,  the  nobles  looked  upon  their  claim  to  offices  of  state  as  theur 
highest  right.  At  the  same  time,  tneirs  was  properly  a  military  order;  for 
every  noble  was  at  least  a  common  soldier,  if  nothing  else,  and  thereto  bom. 
Charles  had  strengthened  the  influence  of  the  army  by  sununoning  to  the 
diets  a  niunber  of  officers  as  its  representatives,  a  practice  which  continued 
long  afterwards.  Axel  Oxenstiema  mentions  this  as  a  custom  peculiar  to 
SwMen,  The  military,  which  sent  deputies  from  among  both  the  officers 
and  the  privates  (though  they  had  no  votes),  strengthened  the  nobility  at 
the  diets,  where  every  nobleman  who  had  come  to  lawful  years  was  boimd  to 
give  his  attendance.  Add  hereto  long  and  prosperous  wars,  and  the  military 
monarchy  is  complete.  Such  a  miUtary  monarcny  had  Sweden  now  become; 
and  imder  this  aspect  it  was  regarded  by  its  greatest  statesmen.  The  mili- 
tary spirit  pervaded  all.  With  such  a  spirit  and  a  young  hero  wearing  the 
crown,  we  may  not  wonder  at  that  claun  of  pre-eminence,  so  nearly  coinciding 
with  reality,  made  by  the  nobility,  or  its  assertion  that  the  nobleman  was 
immediately,  the  peasant  only  mediately,  the  subject  of  the  realm — claims 
which,  finally  led  to  the  formally  expressed  dogmia  of  the  nobility,  that  **  it 
could  not  be  out-voted  at  the  diets  by  the  other  estates." 

After  the  close  of  the  Danish  v/ar,  in  January,  1613,  Gustavus  caused  a 
declaration  to  be  drawn  up  for  the  right  imderstanding  of  the  nobility's 
privileges,  which  he  committed  to  the  custody  of  John  Skytte.  Those  of  the 
nobiUty,  the  declaration  ran,  who  neither  themselves  bore  part  in  the  Danish 
war,  nor  fulfilled  their  horse  service,  but  slunk  away,  while  the  king  himself 
lay  afield  against  the  enemies  of  the  realm,  should  lose  their  baronial  f reedom, 
unless  they  had  lawful  excuse  and  by  grace  obtained  a  new  confirmation. 
They  were  reminded  that  inheritable  estates,  as  well  as  fiefs,  were  subject  to 
the  burden  of  horse  service.  It  was  noted  as  an  abuse  that  the  nobility 
released  their  peasants,  not  only  within  the  free-mile  roimd  their  mansions, 
but  generally  upon  their  lands  held  in  fief  from  the  crown,  from  portages, 
lodgment,  and  other  works  of  succour  (hjelp);  that  they  buUt  as  many  seats 
(sdtesgardamaj  sa  they  pleased,  and  claimed  for  them  the  same  immunities 
as  for  their  individual  place  of  abode,  thus  also  withdrawing  a  large  number 
of  persons  from  conscnption;  that,  whereas  the  houses  of  the  nobles  in  the 
towns  were  free  from  all  civic  burdens,  they  imlawfully,  either  themselves  or 
by  others,  pursued  civic  callings,  maintaining  even  in  some  cases  tap-rooms 
and  places  of  dissolute  resort;  that  they  had  abused  likewise  theur  toll-free 
right  for  inland  traffic  ard  foreign  commerce,  as  well  on  their  own  account  as 
that  of  others;  with  much  else  to  the  same  purpose. 

A  statute  passed  in  Gustavus'  second  diet,  of  the  year  1612,  provided  that 
all  fiefs  conferred  at  pleasure  should  be  revoked  till  the  investigation  of  the 
groimds  of  tenure  was  completed;  "  since,  in  a  word,  the  largest  portion  of 
the  income  and  rents  of  the  reahn  is  bestowed  in  fiefs."  This  statute  remained 
on  the  whole  without  effect;  and  naturally  enough,  seeing  that  such  infeu- 
dations,  however  great  the  inconveniences  they  entailed  on  both  govemoiB 
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and  subjects,  constituted  from  of  old  the  payment  for  the  entire  BSrrice  of 
the  state,  and  the  remedy  of  the  evil  would  thus  have  required  a  new  r^;u]a- 
tion  of  stipends  in  every  department  For  this,  the  wars  that  had  broken 
out  left  no  time,  and  the  confusion  of  the  finanoes,  no  means.  We  see  the 
king  for  the  most  part  reduced  to  tiiie  necesritjr  of  giving  with  one  hand  what 
he  had  taken  back  with  the  other.  Great  merits  and  brilliant  proofo  of  brav* 
ery  called  for  rewards  which  he,  l&aat  of  att  men,  ooukl  rduse;  and  the 
conquests  of  the  Russian  and  Polish  wars  8iQ>pl]ed  new  ehanneb  for  his 
generosity.  The  erection  of  the  Swedish  Howb  of  Barons  fRiddarhusJ  Uxk 
place  in  1625.  The  king  gave  his  assent  to  the  petition  of  the  nobili^  on 
this  subject,  in  recompense  for  the  readiness  wherewith  they  had  received 
the  royal  proposals,  respecting  the  maintenance  of  a  standing  army,  made 
to  the  estates  at  the  diet  of  that  year.  At  ths  point  the  horse  service  virtu- 
ally ceased  to  be  the  nound  of  freedom  of  nobility,  and  the  oU  contest 
r^arding  it  became  at  teast  of  smaller  unportance.  Notnlitj,  as  oon^letetjr 
hereditary,  was  separated  from  the  other  gentry,  although  left  open  to  ment 
of  every  kind;  but  its  destination  mainly  for  warlike  objects  oofttinued  the 
same,  and,  hence,  m  Sweden  a  standing  army  and  a  permanent  house  of 
barons  were  contemporary  institutions.  What  Gustavus,  looking  into  the 
future,  designed  by  the  great  dimities  wherewith  he  surrounded  ms  throne, 
what  he  purposed  with  the  nobility  of  Sweden,  is  as  uncertain  as  what  he 
intended  with  Sweden  itself.  Everywhere  we  find  the  traeks  of  greatnesB, 
but  no  goal — scattered  premises  to  a  conclusion  cut  oflf  by  death.  That  he 
held  control  over  his  work  (which  without  him  became  something  entfaely 
different  in  character),  is  certain.  The  otBoen  of  the  army  continued  to  be 
called  to  the  diets.  The  statutes  were  passed  in  the  name  of  the  "ecnmofl 
and  estates,  coimts,  free-hEtrons,  bishops,  nobles,  deigy,  militaiy  oonmiaiid- 
ers,  burgesses,  and  common  folk  (menrge  dUmogeJ,  of  tbd  reabn  of  Sweden," 
but  the  military  commanders,  althou^^  not  named  in  the  ordinance  for  the 
House  of  Barons,  were  reckoned  of  the  nobility. 

\^th  all  this  enhancement  of  the  influence  of  the  noUfity,  the  king  yet 
possessed,  m  respect  to  all  the  estates,  the  power,  reouisite  to  a  ruler,  of 
having  the  last  word  in  deliberations  and  resolutions.  The  forms  i^pointed 
for  a  Swedish  diet  of  estates,  in  1617,  were  little  different  from  the  oldest  in 
which  the  king  spoke  to  the  country's  army,  and  acclamation  decided  the 
adoption  of  the  statute.  Nor  was  the  plan  of  representation  by  estates  yet 
fully  developed.  This  can  properly  be  said  only  of  the  first  estate,  which 
outweighed  the  rest,  much  was  yet  indeterminate.  The  presence  of  all 
the  nobles,  unless  hindered  by  years,  sickness,  or  the  publKS  service,  was, 
though  required  by  law,  hardly  possible.  From  the  clergy,  were  commonly 
summoned  the  bishop  of  every  diocese,  with  a  member  ofthe  chapter,  and  a 
minister  from  every  hundred;  from  the  burgesses,  the  burgomaster  and  one 
of  the  council  or  the  commonalty  in  every  town;  of  the  yeomen,  one  or  two 
from  every  hundred. 

The  old  popular  right  of  self-taxation  had  become  more  and  more  a  sub- 
ject for  the  arbitrary  disposal  of  the  governors.  These  relations  suffered 
little  change  under  the  first  kings  of  the  Vasa  family;  especially  as,  according 
to  the  country's  law,  supply  was  not  yet  a  question  for  the  diet  m  the  later 
sense,  and  the  representation  long  continued  to  oscillate  between  provincial 
and  general  estates.  The  crown,  with  augumented  power,  naturaUy  inter- 
vened; and  thus  we  see  that  Gustavus  I  sometimes  levied  heavy  taxes,  with 
no  reference  except  to  the  consent  of  the  council.  The  numerous  dKsts  of 
Charles  IX  in  part  changed  this  relation,  and  at  the  diet  of  16Q2  we  observe 
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that  even  the  amount  of  a  tax  was  fixed,  although  it  was  to  be  paid  in  wares. 
But  this  was  not  the  rule. 

Over  the  grave  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  it  was  said :  "He  received  his  kingdom 
with  two  empty  hands,  yet  deprivea  no  man  of  his  own  by  violence;  but  what 
the  necessities  of  the  realm  required,  that  did  he  let  his  people  know  on  their 
days  of  free  assemblage,  that  they  might  consider  the  matter,  and  give  tribute 
to  the  crown  according  to  its  need."  In  comparison  with  earlier  times,  this 
judgment  mav  be  viewed  as  correct;  and  it  belongs  to  the  undying  renown 
of  this  king  that  he,  the  greatest  warrior  of  the  Sw^ish  throne,  was,  among 
all  the  rulers  of  his  house,  the  least  given  to  violence.  Those  who  speak  so 
much  of  the  weight  of  taxes  with  which  he  loaded  the  coimtry,  shoidd  at 
least  reflect  that  what  under  him  was  done  by  the  law,  was  before  him  often 
done  against  law,  and  that  arbitrariness,  heretofore  almost  the  rule,  now 
appears  the  exception.  No  Swedish  king  before  Gustavus  Adolphus  demanded 
and  received  greater  sacrifices  from  the  nobility.  The  hardest  sacrifice  was 
the  abolition,  by  the  diet  of  the  jrear  1627,  of  all  exemptions  from  conscrip- 
tion previously  allowed.  Complaints  of  the  pressure  of  the  public  burdens 
were  not  unknown;  and  the  new  burdens  were  not  introduced  without  dis- 
turbances. In  1620  representations  were  made  that  the  contributions  which 
heretofore  were  paid  to  the  crown  had  occasioned  discontent  and  must  be 
reduced,  seeing  that  the  poor  and  indigent  paid  equally  with  the  rich  and 
prosperous,  whereby  manv  were  impoverished  and  their  farms  made  waste, 
llierefore  the  cattle  and  neld  tax,  which  was  now  levied,  was  paid  according 
to  every  man's  ability.  But  to  ascertain  each  man's  circumstances,  ministers, 
bailiffs,  and  the  six-men  of  the  church  in  each  parish,  had  to  enrol  the  cattle 
and  seed-corn  of  every  yeoman;  and  it  was  soon  found  that  this  brought 
with  it  great  inconvenience.  The  land  tax  and  excise  imposed  restrictions 
hitherto  imknown  in  Sweden,  on  the  industry  of  the  coimtry.  Barriers,  with 
gates  and  toll-houses,  were  built  at  the  outslarts  of  every  town,  and  inspectors 
appointed;  the  same  forms  being  observed  at  the  market-places  throughout 
the  coimtry.  The  most  ordinary  household  business,  brewing,  baking,  or 
killing,  could  no  longer  be  pursued  freely  in  the  towns.  All  this  causra  at 
the  outset  great  discontent.  The  rigour  of  the  levies  was  most  keenly  felt 
during  the  long  period  of  war.  Provinces  occasionally  made  contracts  with 
the  crown,  to  avoid  these  levies;  but  they  did  not  generally  cease  until  the 
days  of  Charles  XI.  The  militia  contracts  then  entered  into  with  the  pro- 
vinces were  made  yet  more  burdensome  by  the  frequent  returns  of  the  con- 
scription under  Charles  XII. 

The  sufferings  of  Sweden  in  those  times  and  during  wars  of  such  long 
continuance  pass  our  conception.  The  resources  of  the  coimtry  appear  to 
have  been  little  answerable  to  its  great  undertakings;  and  the  inadequacy  of 
the  income  is  best  shown  by  the  extraordinary  means  to  which  the  govern- 
ment was  compelled  to  resort,  especially  to  procure  ready  money,  whereof 
was  great  want  for  carrying  on  the  war;  when  the  crown  revenues  were 
mostfy  paid  in  produce,  or  consisted  in  the  performance  of  personal  services. 
The  extraordinary  means  were  loans,  sale  and  mortgage  of  tne  crown  estates, 
and  monopolies;  and  these  enforced  expedients  of  supply  are  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  most  grievous  measures  of  this  rei^.  They  multiplied  what  the 
Swede  sees  with  impatience — middle  powers  m  his  relations  with  his  rulers. 
All  who  possessed  influence  through  property  — as  lenders,  holders  of  land- 
fiefs,  farmers,  managers  of  profitable  enterprises — became  intcnmediate  pow- 
ers, on  which  the  government,  no  less  than  the  subject,  was  dependent. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  administration  evoked  more  abundant  energies; 
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in  this  respect  the  reiffn  of  Gustavus  AdolDhus  fonns  an  epoeh  for  Sweden. 
This  i9  apparent  not  less  in  reference  to  tne  industi^  and  education  of  the 
people,  imn  in  the  executive  and  legislative  functions  of  the  state.  We 
quote  the  judgment  of  a  foreigner  upon  the  country  and  its  mhabitants  at 
tnis  day.  ''This  kingdom/'  observes  William  UsseMnx  of  Sweden,  "has 
many  advantages  above  other  countries  in  sea-ports,  timber,  victuals,  the 
wages  of  labour,  copper,  iron,  steel,  pitch,  tar,  shot,  and  other  munitions  d 
war.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  a  hardy  folk,  who  can  endure  cold 
and  heat;  tiiey  are  docile,  active,  quick.  They  are,  besides,  obedient  to  their 
rulers,  and  little  bent  to  sedition  and  revolt^  wherein  they  excel  many  other 
nations  and  peoples.  They  have  the  quahties,  if  they  woukl  but  exert 
themselves,  ote^rt  seamen;  for  they 
have  no  defect  of  mtelligence,  dexterity, 
and  courage;  and  if  they  had  a  little 
practice,  they  would  easily  become  good 
ship-builders,  the  more  so  as  almost  all 
of  them  know  how  to  handle  the  axe. 
In  respect  to  various  manufactures  of 
fine  linen,  cloth,  worsted,  baixe,  bom- 
bazine, and  others,  there  is  little  of  this 
kind  done  in  the  country,  partiy  be- 
cause impulse  and  materials  are  want- 
ing, and  partiy  also  because  there  are 
no  means  for  exporting  then:  wares. 
But  of  skill  and  mrewdness  they  have 
no  want,  for  we  find  peasants  able  at 
all  sorts  of  handiwork.  They  are  car- 
penters, joiners,  smiths;  they  bake, 
brew,  weave,  dye,  make  shoes  ana 
clothes,  and  tiie  uke,  wherein  they  s(u> 
pass  all  other  nations  of  Europe,  inas- 
much as  in  other  coimtries  hardly  any- 
one wiU  attempt  to  put  hands  to  an^ 
craft  that  he  hath  not  learned.  Their 
wives  and  daughters  make  many  curi- 
ous devices  in  sewing,  weaving,  and  other  pleasant  arts,  whence  it  appeareth 
that  they  are  very  knowing  and  wise-minaed.  True  it  is  that  they  cannot 
arrive  at  the  perfection  which  is  found  in  other  countries,  when  a  man  ever 
remaineth  in  one  trade  and  becomes  inured  to  it  by  long  time,  man  after 
man,  from  father  to  son.  But  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  he  who  hath  wit 
and  memory  to  learn  in  haste,  and  thereafter  himself  to  invent,  would  become 

Eerfect  in  his  trade,  if  from  his  youth  upward  he  practised  one  thin^  and  kept 
imself  faithful  thereto.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  this  nation  is  given  to  in- 
temperance in  eating  and  drinking,  as  also  to  sloth,  and  therefore  will  not 
apply  themselves  to  any  steady  labour.  But  concerning  this  I  pronounce  no 
juagment." 

Sweden  for  the  first  time,  imder  this  reign  learned  to  know  m  what  the 
rule  of  officials  consists.  In  earlier  times  we  see  but  the  contest  between  the 
power  of  the  magnates  and  the  arbitrariness  of  the  kin^;  it  was  the  former 
of  these  which  obtained  the  sanction  of  law  in  the  Swedish  liiddle  Age.  The 
old  order,  or  disorder,  of  administration  was  in  the  hands  of  a  polycracy  of 
feudatories.  This  barbarous  method  was  gradually  abandoned,  but  at  first 
only  by  the  employment  of  violent  and  illegal  means,  and  substituted  by 
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what  we  may  call  the  secretary  government,  directljr  dependent  on  the  king. 
Under  it,  in  the  country,  was  created  the  office  of  bailiff,  confided,  as  was  the 
secretary  government  of  the  towns,  out  of  mistrust  of  the  council  and  lieu- 
tenants (8t&thaUama)y  to  persons  of  mean  condition,  dependent  on  the  king 
alone,  and  who,  though  often  inculpated,  were  yet  a  necessary  evil.  Tbua 
matters  remained  under  the  first  princes  of  the  house  of  Vasa,  until 
Charles  IX  broke  the  old  power  of  the  lieutenants,  those  "  kings  in  tiieir  dis- 
tricts,'' as  he  himself  named  them;  and  after  him  Gustavus  Adolphus  ven- 
ture to  collect  around  his  throne  ^reat  but  subordinate  legal  authoritieB. 
The  tension  which  the  kingdom  felt  m  all  its  members  required  the  reins  of 
government  to  be  tightly  drawn.  We  discern  a  stricter  unity  of  power  in  the 
highest  place,  with  its  inevitable  condition:  a  greater  division  of  labour  in 
the  administration,  so  far  as  the  preponderant  demands  of  military  affairs 
allowed.  These  arrangements  (afterwards  developed  by  Axel  Oxenstiema 
in  the  form  of  government  of  1634) — a  complete  gradation  of  offices,  with 
powers  in  several  respects  even  impairing  the  old  political  rights  of  t^e  peo- 
ple; thd  five  high  officers  of  state  at  the  head  of  as  many  departments 
assisted  by  royal  councillors  appointed  thereto,  and  standing  bo^ds  or  col- 
leges now  first  brought  into  intimate  connection  with  the  prefectures — all 
belong  to  the  period  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

The  king's  absence,  occasioned  by  the  wars,  too  often  hindered  his  own 
watchfulness  over  the  judicatory.  The  council  of  state  was  in  fact  the 
supreme  tribunal.  In  a  period  so  unsettled,  so  small  an  amoimt  of  litigation 
is  not  a  little  wonderful.  Such  a  fact  lays  open  to  our  glance  the  inner  moral 
life  of  the  people,  and  indicates  at  the  same  time  that  hidden  fimd  of  strength 
which  must  have  existed  somewhere  in  the  country,  to  outlast  exertions  so 
great,  distress  and  imquiet  so  trying.  Such  a  fund  lay  in  the  public  morals; 
and  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  the  era  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  presents  the 
true  transition  from  the  Middle  Age  of  Sweden.  The  old  blood-feuds  disi^ 
peared  before  the  power  of  law;  but  the  ties  of  kindred  still  retained  aJil  their 
natural  freshness  and  force,  purged  of  violent  excess,  and  operating  only  to 
beneficent  ends.  No  one  was  desolate;  for  all  might  reckon  upon  home. 
kindred,  and  help  in  need.  Much  was  borne,  but  borne  in  common,  ana 
Sweden  was  as  one  man.  Nor  was  the  condition  of  the  people  at  the  king's 
death  by  any  means  such  as  might  be  imagined  after  so  many  years  of  war. 
D'Ogier,  who  visited  Sweden  in  the  winter  of  1634,  in  company  with  the 
French  ambassador,  Count  D'Avaux,  says  in  his  journal,  that  he  does  not 
remember  having  seen  in  the  whole  country  any  one  naked  or  in  rags.  Pea- 
sant lads  and  lasses  sprang  gladsomely  about  the  sledges;  and  thou^  he  had 
free  portage,  the  yeomen  showed  themselves  not  at  all  slow  in  forwarding 
him  on  his  way  —  probably,  he  adds,  because  in  other  matters  they  are  not 
heavily  taxed.  On  a  journey  to  the  Copper  Moimt,  he  saw  the  people  gath- 
ered at  a  church  in  the  Dale  country,  ana  exclaims:  "  These  coimtry  folk  are 
neither  ragged  nor  hungry,  as  with  us."  And  yet  they  were  people  with 
whom  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  mix  bark  in  their  bread.  They  felt  no 
unhappiness.    A  great  present,  a  great  future,  quicken^  the  spirit  of  aU. 

Tnis  trust  in  the  future  Gustavus  Adolphus  himself  showra  in  nothing 
more  clearly  than  in  his  immortal  institutes  for  general  education.  In  the 
University  of  Upsala  the  dissensions  among  the  teachers,  especiallv  between 
Messenius  and  John  Rudbeck,  with  their  factions  amon^  the  students,  con- 
tinued under  the  first  years  of  this  reign.  The  mode  in  which  the  king  restored 
order,  as  well  as  the  wisdom  and  bounty  which  marked  his  care  of  the  univer- 
sity, redound  to  his  honour.    Messenius  and  Rudbeck,  both  men  as  hot- 
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tempered  as  they  were  able,  were  removed^  but  to  honourable  and  weikhty 
chiunEes;  and  the  work  of  instruction  continued  to  be  a  main  object  oithB 
king^s  solicitude.  In  the  year  1620  he  proposed  to  the  bishops  the  auesticm 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  art  and  knowledge  mig^t  be  furtherea  in  his 
dominions,  tfddng  notice  that  the  university  and  schools  were  iU-^onduetedi 
so  that  there  were  few  fit  for  the  office  of  the  mmistry,  and  none  at  all  for 
affairs  of  government.  The  magistrates  of  the  towns  were  so  ignorant  that 
they  could  not  write  their  names;  the  students  were  hmdered  by  their  pov- 
erty from  making  progress;  and  instruction  at  the  university  was  impeded 
by  too  many  holidajrs. 
Tiie  teachers  were  ec- 
clesiastics; and  as  the 
clergy  did  not  under- 
stand matters  belong- 
ing to  government  and 
civic  life,  they  could  not 
teach  these  branches. 
There  was  a  yet  greater 
want  of  competent  per- 
sons to  do  tne  work  of 
the  country  than  there 
was  of  money  to  repay 
them.  Therefore  the 
bishops  were  com- 
manded to  state  how 
many  royal  schools  and 
seminaries  were  needful 
in  the  kingdom;  what 
course  of  education 
was  most  desirable  to 
be  given  there;  how 
good  teachers  might  be 
obtained,  and  one  gen- 
eral method  of  instruc- 
tion introduced ;  how 
the  so-called  parish- 
rounds  (sockne-ganaarjf 
by  which  the  students 
begged  their  sustenance  in  the  hamlets,  might  be  abolished,  and  in  thdr  stead 
a  fixed  contribution,  to  be  collected  by  the  ministers,  established.  They  were 
to  declare  how  many  professors  were  required  in  the  university;  and  as  there 
was  a  want  of  learned  men  at  home,  from  what  places  these  should  be  invited: 
how  the  professors  should  be  paid,  since  the  manner  now  in  use — by  the 
church  tithes  —  was  ineffective,  yielding  more  one  year,  another  less;  how 
the  community  of  the  students,  the  privileges  of  the  university,  and  the  ren- 
dering of  accounts  by  the  professors,  might  be  arranged.  Lastly,  Uie  king 
required  their  opinion  respecting  the  hospitals;  especially  as  the  grievous 
infection  of  leprosy  was  beginning  to  spread,  chiefly  m  Finland,  and  what  the 
crown  expended  upon  hospitals  was  embezzled,  and  the  poor  were  treated 
worse  than  dogs. 

The  reply  of  the  bishops  is  fantastical  and  silly.  But  the  king  put  his 
own  hand  to  the  work,  and  to  his  individual  liberality  the  University  of 
Upsala  owes  its  existence.    The  first  ffymnasium  in  Sweden  was  erected  at 
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Vefiterfis  in  1620,  and  enlarged  in  1623  and  1627;  the  second  at  StrengnSs  in 
1626;  the  third  at  Lmkoping  in  1628.  The  same  year  Finland,  which  had 
possessed  the  gymnasium  of  Viborg  since  1618,  obtained  another  at  Abo. 
Thus  was  this  great  king  in  the  midist  of  his  wars  the  founder  of  Sweden's 
system  of  education.  No  hopes  are  nobler  or  more  elevating  than  those 
which  Gustavus  Adolphus  opened  up  to  a  future  generation  by  his  instikites. 
The^  were  not  less  important  for  their  political  than  for  their  scientificresults; 
for  if  Sweden,  from  this  time,  continually  saw  men  rising  by  their  knowledge 
and  merits  from  the  hut  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  state,  it  was  the  work 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus./ 

GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS  AND  THE  THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR* 

Within  a  very  few  years  the  king,  seconded  by  his  youthful  chancellor, 
Oxenstierna,  had  established  the  best  organised  representative  monarchy 
of  his  time  in  the  country  so  lately  distracted  by  civil  war.  Lagerquist 
(Laurel  Bough),  Oemflycht  (Eagle's  Flight),  Erenrot  (Root  of  Honour)  — 
such  were  the  proud  names  of  the  great  families  which,  like  the  aristocracy 
of  the  whole  Baltic  coast,  were  loth  to  bow  their  stubborn  neck  to  the  yoke  of 
the  monarchy.  This  hard-handed  aristocracy  was  won  over  to  the  service 
of  the  crown,  with  amazing  readiness,  by  the  alluring  proGrpect  of  military 
dory  and  spoil;  any  nobleman  who,  in  time  of  war,  stayea  at  home  "cfen 
kervcfU  zu  hiiten**  (to  look  after  the  dustbin)  forfeited  the  fief  he  held  of  the 
crown.  Hence  it  was  possible  to  impose  the  heavy  burden  of  military  service 
on  the  loyal  peasantry  too,  and  every  year  the  clergy  read  out  from  their 
pulpits  the  names  of  the  young  men  who  were  called  upon  to  join  the  militia. 
The  king  cUrected  the  whole  administration  by  means  of  five  great  central 
bureaux.  He  permitted  freedom  of  debate  to  the  four  estates  of  the  diet, 
but  after  the  royal  decision  was  once  given  he  required  unquestioning  obedi- 
ence, for  "  no  martial  laurels  grow  amidst  these  eternals  brawls  and  wrangles/' 
Thus,  in  firm  reliance  on  his  people,  he  undertook  to  end  the  three  wars  Ids 
father  had  bequeathed  to  him;  and  in  the  school  of  nineteen  years  of  warfare 
he  trained  an  army  accustomed  to  conquer. 

Against  the  Danes,  he  maintained  his  position  with  difficulty.  Evading 
his  most  formidable  foe.  he  turned  his  arms  against  the  Muscovite,  drove  the 
Russian  robbers  from  their  haunts  on  the  Baltic,  subjugated  Ingermanland, 
Karelia,  and  all  the  maritime  provinces  of  the  Gulf  of  fmland,  and,  hard  by 
the  site  where  St.  Petersburg  now  stands,  erected  the  column  which  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  that  here  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  set  the  frontier  of 
the  kingdom.  He  next  led  his  trusty  vassals  against  Poland,  where  he  met  the 
lemons  of  the  Counter-Reformation  for  the  first  time.  For  all  her  pride  of 
victory,  he  inflicted  on  Poland  the  first  great  defeat  she  had  suffered  for  two 
hundred  years;  he  conquered  Livonia,  secured  the  Protestant  churdi  in  her 
precarious  tenure,  and  gained  a  foothold  in  the  harboims  of  Prusoa.  Tlie 
guiding  idea  of  his  life  stood  more  and  more  plainly  revealed:  the  sch^ne  of 
a  Scandinavian  empire,  which  should  unite  all  the  coimtries  of  the  Baltic 
under  the  dominion  of  the  blue  and  yellow  flag.  Gustavus  Adolphus  had 
gained  all  these  successes  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  western 
powers,  for  as  yet  there  was  no  state  system.  The  tract  of  central  Europe  — 
that  Germany  which  was  destined  at  some  future  time  to  bind  Uie  east  and 
west  of  Europe  into  an  organic  association  of  political  entities — was  prostrate 

[*  For  a  full  account  of  the  Thirty  Tears'  War,  and  the  part  taken  in  it  hj  Ghurtavm  Adol* 
phus,  the  reader  is  referred  to  volume  X1V»  pages  8d9-d68.] 
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and  bleeding  from  a  thousand  wounds,  torn  asunder  by  furiousjparty  strife; 
and  not  until  his  triumphal  march  brou^t  him  dose  upon  the  German  fron- 
tier was  Gustavus  Adolphus  drawn  into  the  whirlpool  of  the  great  German 
war.     For  thirty-three  years  Germany  had  lived  as  in  a  dreimiy  under  the 

Protection  of  the  Reli^ous  Peace  of  Augsbuiv  —  a  fallacious  peace,  whidi 
rouj^t  about  no  genuine  reconciliation,  and  left  all  the  burnmg  questions 
of  tii^  law  of  the  empire  imresolved.  Wholl;^  preoccupied  with  tte  dreary 
quarrels  of  Lutheran  andCalvinistic  theologians,  the  German  Protestants 
had  looked  on  idlv  while  tiie  Jesuite,  careless  of  the  Peace,  brought  luge  dis- 
tricts in  tiie  south  and  west  of  Germany  once  more  under  the  sway  of  the 
church  of  Rome;  and  while  the  Duteh,  to  the  north  of  the  German  river,  took 
up  the  desperate  struggle  SAidnst  the  Habsbm^  empire,  William  of  Orange 
uttering  the  warning  cry:  ^If  Germanv  remams  an  idle  spectator  of  our 
tragedy,  a  war  will  presentiy  ke  kindled  on  German  soil  which  will  swallow 
up  all  the  wars  that  have  gone  before  it/'  The  most  g^iastiy  of  all  wars 
began  —  {^lastly  not  only  by  reason  of  the  hideous  havoc  it  wrought,  but  by 
reason  of  ite  utter  burenness  of  thoudit  —  for  while  the  emfnre  was  tossed 
distractedly  between  four  parties,  regions  and  political  contentions  grew 
tanded  into  an  inextricable  maze,  and  of  the  lofty  pasedons  of  the  eariy  days 
of  the  Reformation  little  survived  beyond  the  {^oomy  malevolaioe  of  sectarian 
hatred. 

Austria  and  Spain,  the  two  branches  of  the  house  of  Habeburg,  made 
common  cause  in  the  struggle  with  heresy;  thej  allied  themselves  with 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  the  nead  of  the  CSatholic  Xicague  in  Germany,  with 
Italian  princes,  and  wiw  the  crown  of  Poland.  Almost  the  wbcie  of  Oatholie 
Europe,  with  the  sole  exception  of  France,  placed  its  meroenaries  at  the 
service  of  this  imperial  policy,  which  strode  resolutely  towards  its  goal,  daring 
and  favoured  by  fortune,  commanding  the  admiration  of  even  Gustavus 
Adolphus  by  ite  ruthless  strength  of  wiH  ''The  emperor,'*  he  often  said, 
"is  a  great  statesman;  he  does  what  will  serve  his  purpose."  All  the  em- 
peror's hereditary  dominions,  including  even  Bohemia,  that  andent  home 
of  heresy,  and  the  Protestant  peasantry  of  Upper  Austria,  had  been  coerced 
into  conformity  with  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  South  Germany  was  already 
subjugated;  the  elector  palatine  exiled  from  his  lands  and  lieges;  Susin  held 
command  of  a  series  of  strongholds  along  the  Rhine,  and  was  thus  able  to  send 
her  mercenaries  safely  from  Milan  through  the  Tyrol  and  Germany,  to  make 
war  upon  the  Netherlands.  The  little  armies  of  the  partisans  of  Protestant- 
ism in  the  north  were  crushed,  even  the  Danish  duke  of  Holstein  was  driven 
back.  The  emperor's  legions  pressed  forward  to  Jutland,  as  they  had  done 
in  the  days  of  the  Ottos.  His  victorious  banners,  bearing  the  emblems  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  the  double  ^le,  floated  on  the  shores  of  both  the  seas  of 
Germany,  and  his  conmiander-in-cnief ,  the  Csech  Wallenstein,  was  at  work  on 
the  project  of  a  maritime  empire  —  he  was  goingto  link  the  Baltic  and  the 
Nortn  Sea  by  a  canal  between  \^nsmar  and  the  Elbe,  and  establish  a  naval 
port  of  the  empire  in  the  bay  of  Jade  (where  Wilhelmshaven  now  stands)  at 
the  very  doors  of  the  rebel  IXiteh. 

In  the  year  1629  the  imperial  policy  uttered  ite  last  fiat.  The  edict  of 
Restitution  excluded  Calviniste  from  toleration  imder  the  Peace  of  Au^ 
burg,  and  directed  that  all  religious  institutions  which  had  ioined  the  Calvinis- 
tic  church  since  the  date  of  the  Peace,  all  the  old  "  immecuate"  bishoprics  of 
the  aaueotGennania  Sacra  of  the  north  —  Magdebiujg,  Halberstadt.  Bremen^ 
UBbedk.  —  as  well  as  tiie  provincial  bishoprics  of  Meissen.  Brandenburg,  and 
countleBB  othors,  should  oe  delivered  over  to  the  Romisn  church.    What  a 
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prospect  I  The  peaceful  development  of  two  generations  wiped  out  at  a 
blow;  the  people  of  these  whilom  ecclesiastical  territories,  with  their  thorough- 
going Protestantism,  once  more  under  the  sway  of  the  crozier,  while  an  arai- 
duke  should  make  lus  entry  into  Mainz  as  Catholic  archbishop  I  The  success 
of  such  a  project  would  have  struck  a  blow  at  the  very  root  of  German  Pro- 
testantism, in  its  ecclesiastical  no  less  than  its  political  aspect;  and  nothing 
would  have  been  lacking  for  its  utter  annihilation  but  that  the  illustrious 
Protestant  dynasties  of  tne  empire  —  the  electors  of  Brandenbure  and  Hesse, 
the  elector  Palatine  and  the  Askanian  Anhalts  (the  Aschersleben  line)  — 
should  forfeit  their  fiefs  to  the  empire  as  rebels  and  heretics,  like  the  dukes 

of  Mecklenburg^  and  Brunswick 
and  many  other  Protestant  princes, 
who  had  been  driven  into  exile  ana 
seen  their  ancient  hereditary  do- 
minions fall  a  prey  to  the  arbitrary 
rule  of  iniperialist  conmianders. 
Never  had  Germany  been  so  near  a 
condition  of  political  unity.  *'  We 
need  no  more  princes  or  prince 
electors,"  was  Wallenstein's  threat. 
But  unity  so  created,  by  Spanish 
priests  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  by 
condoUieri  and  hordes  of  mercena- 
ries who  had  renoimced  their  na- 
tionality, would  have  destroyed  all 
intellectual  liberty,  would  have 
gone  far  to  annihilate  the  essence 
of  the  German  ego.  A  cry  of  hor- 
ror rose  from  the  whole  Protestant 
world.  And  yet,  whence  was  res- 
cue to  be  looked  for?  The  only 
two  Protestants  who  still  wore  the 
electoral  hat  —  the  electors  of 
Brandenbui^g  and  Saxony  —  saw 
their  dominions  flooded  with  impe- 
rial troops;  they  were  paralysed  oy 
the  weakness  of  their  own  will  and 
by  their  traditional  loyalty  to  the  emperor  —  a  feeling  honourable  even  when 
mistaken  —  paralysed  by  the  insubordination  of  the  provincial  estates,  which 
obstructed  every  serious  attempt  at  milita^  preparation.  There  was  no 
help  for  it;  the  dissensions  and  inertia  of  the  German  Protestants  had  brought 
things  to  such  a  pass  that  nothing  but  foreign  intervention  could  save  them. 
The  king  of  Sweden  had  no  alternative.  He  realised  the  vast  co-ordination 
of  European  affairs;  he  had  long  vainly  striven  to  induce  the  free  Protestant 
powers  of  Northern  Europe  —  England,  the  Netherlands,  and  Denmark  —  to 
league  themselves  together  against  the  Habsburps;  and  dining  his  Polish 
campaim  he  had  already  met  the  imperial  troops  m  one  unsucce^ul  engage- 
ment. If  the  sway  of  the  brutal  imperial  soldiery  were  to  extend  farther  alonjg 
the  Baltic,  it  would  not  only  shatter  the  great  septentrional  monarchy  of  his 
hopeful  dreams,  but  would  endanger  the  little  throne  of  his  own  dominions; 
for  there  was  no  question  but  that  Austria's  allies,  the  Polish  Vasas,  would 
endeavour  to  make  good  their  claims  to  the  crown.  "In  the  safety  of  our 
neighbours,"  he  said  to  his  loyal  estates,  "we  must  secure  our  own."    And  in 
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dowing  language,  he,  who  had  never  learned  to  disBembleiadded^  ''I  will 
deliver  our  oppressed  co-religionists  from  the  papal  yoke/'  JBBs  pohtical  and 
religious  duty  both  pointed  to  the  same  goal;  but  in  this,  as  in  aU  epoeh* 
maOng  crises,  the  issue  was  determined  b^  the  obscure  promptings  of  gemus. 
hj  the  mysterious  presentiment  of  prodi^^ous  successes,  and  by  the  call  gI 
divine  providence^ 

LeipaiCf  Lutzen,  and  the  Deaih  of  Otutavus 

Gustavus  negotiated  with  France,  England,  and  Holland,  before  be 
began  his  march.  Charles  I  agreed  to  send  the  kinff  of  Sweden  six  tiiousand 
men.  These  troops  were  raised  in  the  name  of  the  marquis  of  Hamilton 
and  supposed  to  be  maintained  by  that  nobleman,  that  the  appearance  of 
neutrality  might  be  preserved. 

The  most  necessai^  supply  that  Gustavus  received  was  an  annual  subsidy , 
from  Cardinal  Richelieu,  of  twelve  himdred  thousand  livres  —  a  small  sum 
in  our  days,  but  considerable  at  that  time,  especially  in  a  oountrv  where  the 
precious  metals  are  still  scarce.  The  treaty  between  France  and  Sweden  was 
a  masterpiece  in  politics.  Gustavus  agreed,  in  consideration  of  the  stipu- 
lated subsid]^  to  maintain  in  Germany  an  army  of  thirtynrix  thouoind  men; 
and  boimd  himself  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  towards  the  dute  of  ^varia 
and  all  the  princes  of  the  Catholic  league,  on  condition  that  thej  should  not 
join  the  emperor  affaiost  the  Swedes,  and  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  Rixnish 
church,  wherever  he  should  find  it  established.  By  these  ingenious  stipula- 
tions, which  do  so  much  honour  to  the  gemus  of  lUcheUeu^  the  Gatbdie 
princes  were  not  only  freed  from  all  alann  on  ^e  score  of  rehpon,  but  fur- 
nished with  a  pretext  for  withholding  their  asdstanee  from  the  emperor,  as  a 
step  which  would  expose  them  to  the  arms  of  Sweden. 

Gustavus  had  entered  Pomerama  when  this  treaty  was  concluded,  and 
soon  after  made  himself  master  of  Frankf ortruponrthe-Oder,  Kdberg,  and 
several  other  important  places.  The  Protestant  princes,  however,  were  still 
backward  in  declaring  themselves,  lest  they  should  be  separatel;]^  cnud^  by 
the  imperial  power,  before  the  king  of  Sweden  could  march  to  their  assistance. 
In  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  irresolution,  Gustavus  summoned  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg  to  declare  himself  openly  in  three  d&ys;  and  on  receiving  an 
evasive  answer,  he  marched  directly  to  Berlin.  This  spirited  conduct  had 
the  desired  effect:  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  Gustavus  was  received 
as  a  friend.  He  was  soon  after  joined  by  the  land^^  of  Hesse  and  the 
elector  of  Saxony.  Gustavus  now  marched  towards  Leipsic,  where  TBly 
lay  encamped.  That  experienced  general  advanced  into  the  plain  of  Breiten- 
feld  to  meet  his  antagonist,  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  veterans.  The 
king  of  Sweden's  army  consisted  of  a  nearly  equal  number  of  men;  but  the 
Saxon  auxiliaries  were  raw  and  undisciplined,  and  fled  at  tiie  firot  onset.  Yet 
Gustavus,  by  his  superior  conduct  and  the  superior  valour  of  the  Swedes, 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  Tilly  and  the  imperials.  The  consequences  of 
the  victory  at  Leipsic  were  great;  nor  did  the  conqueror  fail  to  improve  that 
success  which  he  had  so  gloriously  earned.  He  was  instantiy  joined  1^  all 
the  members  of  the  Evangelical  union,  determined  at  last  to  throw  off  the 
imperial  bondage.  The  measures  of  the  CathoUc  league  were  utterly  dis- 
concerted; and  Gustavus  made  himself  master  of  tiie  wnole  country  from  the 
Elbe  to  the  Rhine,  comprehending  a  space  of  near  one  himdred  leagues,  full  of 
fortified  towns.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  in  the  meantime,  enter^  Bohemia, 
and  took  Prague.   Tilly  was  killed  in  disputing  witii  tt^Swedes  the  passage  of 
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the  Lech.  Gustavus  soon  after  reduced  Augsburg,  and  there  re-established 
the  Protestant  religion.  He  next  marched  into  Bavaria,  where  he  found  the 
gates  of  almost  every  city  thrown  open  on  his  approach.  When  pressed  to 
revenge  on  Munich  the  cruelties  which  TUly  had  perpetrated  at  Magdeburg, 
to  give  up  the  city  to  pillage,  and  reduce  the  elector^s  ma^iificent  palace  to 
ashes,  he  replied:  ^'Nol  let  us  not  imitate  the  barbarity  of  the  Goths  our  ances- 
tors, who  have  rendered  theu*  memory  detestable  bjr  abusing  the  ri^ts  of 
conquest,  in  doing  violence  to  humanity,  and  destro3ring  the  precious  monu- 
ments of  art." 

During  these  transactions,  the  renowned  Wallenstein,  who  had  been  for 
a  time  in  disgrace,  but  had  been  restored  to  the  chief  conmiand  witii  absolute 
powers  soon  after  the  defeat  of  Leipsic.  had  recovered  Prague  and  the  greater 
part  of  Bohemia.  Gustavus  offered  him  battle  near  Nurembei^;  but  tlie 
cautious  veteran  prudently  declined  the  challenge,  and  the  king  of  Sweden 
was  repulsed  in  attemi^ting  to  force  his  intrenchments.  The  action  lasted 
for  ten  nours,  during  which  every  regiment  in  the  Swedish  army,  not  excepting 
the  body  of  reserve,  was  led  on  to  the  attack.  The  kind's  person  was  in 
imminent  danger,  the  Austrian  cavalry  sall3dng  out  funously  from  their 
intrenchments  on  the  right  and  left  when  the  efforts  of  the  Swedes  bq»n  to 
slacken;  and  a  masterly  retreat  alone  saved  him  from  a  total  overtibirow. 
Gustavus  afterwards  attacked  Wallenstein  in  the  wide  plain  of  Lutzen,  near 
Leipsic,  where  a  great  battle  was  fought  and  the  Swedish  monarch  lost  his 
life  in  the  height  of  a  complete  victory,  which  was  improved  by  Bemhard, 
duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  his  lieutenant-general. 

No  prince,  ancient  or  modem,  seems  to  have  possessed,  in  so  eminent  a 
degree  as  Gustavus,  the  united  qualities  of  the  hero,  the  statesman,  and  the 
commander  —  that  intuitive  genius  which  conceives^  that  wisdom  which 
plans,  and  that  combination  of  conduct  and  courage  which  gives  success  to  an 
enterprise.  Nor  was  the  military  progress  of  any  prince  ever  equally  rapid. 
under  circimistances  equally  difficult,  with  an  inferior  force  agamst  wanike 
nations  and  disciplined  troops  conducted  by  able  and  experience  generals.^ 


AIMS  AND  CHARACTER  OF  GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS 

What  was  his  aim?  This,  posterity  has  striven  to  learn;  this,  it  has 
fancied  it  has  discovered.  From  generation  to  generation  the  story  has 
^one  —  gathering  assurance  as  it  went,  and  bein^  handed  on  and  on  with 
fresh  embellishments  —  that  he  came  down  upon  tne  empire  from  the  North 
to  save  and  protect  the  Protestant  religion;  that  he  aimed  at  uniting  Ph>t- 
estant  Germany  and  being  himself  the  Protestant  emperor.  But  the  tale  we 
have  told  points  to  other  aims  than  these.  Long  after  the  death  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  the  royal  chancellor  said  to  Bengt  Oxenstiema,  "King  Gustavus 
Adolphus  wanted  the  Baltic  coast;  he  aspired  to  be  one  day  emperor  of 
Scandinavia,  and  his  empire  was  to  embrace  Sweden  and  Norway^  Denmark 
as  far  as  the  Great  Belt,  and  the  Baltic  provinces.  With  this  end  m  view,  he 
first  concluded  a  peace  with  Denmark  on  the  most  favourable  terms  he  coidd 
get,  and  then  one  with  Russia  respecting  the  Baltic  coast.  By  means  of  lucra- 
tive duties  he  took  the  coast  and  river  mouths  away  from  the  Poles.  He  then 
attacked  the  German  emperor,  and  demanded  Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg 
as  a  war  indemnity  from  the  Protestant  princes,  who  were  to  receive  Catholic 
provinces  in  exchange.  Denmark  was  to  be  reduced  to  the  territory  beyond 
the  Great  Belt,  and  Norway  was  to  be  outb.    By  such  means  this  great  king 
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aimed  at  founding  an  independent  empire.    But  it  was  not  trae  (as  report 
says)  that  he  wimed  to  make  himself  emperor  of  Germany/' 

His  contemporaries  were  full  of  admiration  for  his  solcueriy  oouram  and 
his  wisdom  as  a  eeneral.  For  a  general  he  was,  bold  almost  to  foQlbaramess. 
A  dagger  in  his  nand  would  arouse  all  the  Northman,  ''the  Goth/'  in  him; 
then  te  showed  that  he  belonged  to  the  Vasa  brood.  How  often  did  be  not 
stake  his  life  on  a  chance  before  he  finally  threw  it  away  in  a  rash  skiimiriil 
From  the  very  beginmng  of  his  reign  his  improvements  and  innovations  in 
military  arrangements  were  the  constant  subjects  of  his  thou^^ts.  Tbe 
embassy  to  the  Netherlands  in  1615,  which  has  furnished  so  many  personal 
details  about  Gustavus  Adolphus,  gives  a  list  of  these.  ''Nine  large  new 
ships"  are  mentioned,  as  weu  as  the  militia  brought  up  to  the  strength  of 
forty  thousand  men;  there  is,  beddes,  an  account  of  a  new  arsenal  ^great 
cannon  and  weapons  of  every  description.  Tbe  young  king  had  b^med  of 
their  hi^h  mi^tmesses  "that  the  controller  monier"  img^t  come  to  mm  for 
a  time  m  HoUand,  brin^nff  with  him  enffineers^  artillerymeiL  ffunnere,  and 
other  such  people.  His  amniration  for  the  mihtary  spirit  of  uie  prince  of 
Orange  impelled  him  to  this  step  —  to  complete  nis  armament  after  the 
Orange  pattern,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Orange  workmen.  And  how  often 
in  his  German  wars  did  he  tidce  Orange  for  his  example,  not  only  in  operations 
in  the  field,  but  more  especially  whenne  had  a  fortress  to  beo^gje.  Heshowad 
the  envoys  a  piece  of  ordnance  he  had  invented,  which  he  wudied  to  try  in 
their  presence.  It  weighed  only  twenty  pounds,  and  threw  baUs  of  the  same 
weight.  He  told  them  he  hop^  to  make  it  stiU  lifter.  Europe  witoesBed 
the  rise  of  a  warlike  star  in  tiie  North.  Spinola  had  already  said  at  the  battie 
of  Prague,  "Gustavus  Adolphus  is  the  onlv  Protestant  soverdgn  ifbam  one 
must  be  cautious  not  to  o£fend."  The  only  history  which  appMied  of  him 
during  his  life  echoed  tiie  universal  contemporary  judament:  ^'There  are  fair 
men  to  be  found  in  Christendom  at  the  preigent  day  wnoee  exipmmod  in  war 
equals  his." 

And  this  determined,  rough,  reserved,  hard  ruler  —  this  ho  artieu$'— 
taller  than  the  tallest  of  his  countrymen,  broadnsihouldered,  white-ddnned 
and  with  the  fairest  of  fair  hair,  slow  in  his  movements,  which  in  later  vears 
when  he  became  rather  too  corpulent  were  somewhat  unwieldly,  loved  soft 
music  and  songs  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  would  often  sit,  flute  in  hand,  lost 
in  the  dreams  which  its  tones  awakened.  We  like  to  compare  him,  separated 
from  us  by  a  distance  of  over  two  centuries,  with  those  who  are  nearer  our 
times;  and  who  is  not  strangely  moved  by  tne  remembrance  of  how  the  con- 
queror of  Silesia  dreamed  in  restful  solitude  over  the  soft-toned  lute?  Con- 
centrated will,  energy  pursuing  a  great  end,  sought  an  instant's  pause,  while 
genius  lulled  them  musically  into  the  short  slumber  the  pressure  of  the  time 
allowed.  Like  an  aurora  borealis  Gustavus  appears  —  great,  wonderful, 
luminous,  and  cold.* 

Geijer^s  Estimate  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 

Gustavus  Adolphus  was  taken  away  in  his  thirty-eighth  year.  Never  has 
one  man's  death  made  a  deeper  impression  throughout  a  whole  quarter  of 
the  world.  Wheresoever  his  name  had  been  heard,  a  ray  of  hope  for  the 
oppressed  had  penetrated.  Even  the  Greek,  at  its  sound,  dreamed  of  free- 
dom; and  prayers  for  the  success  of  the  Swedish  monarch's  arms  were  sent  up 
at  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  What  then  must  he  not  have  been  for  the  partners 
of  his  faith?    We  may  conceive  this ;  nay,  rather,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  do 
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so.  The  feelings  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  Augsbuig,  with  streanung 
tears,  crowded  to  the  evangelical  worship  restored  by  Gustavus  Adolphus: 
the  feelings  with  which  the  people  in  Saxony,  on  bended  knees,  stretched 
out  thanlaul  hands  to  the  hero,  for  the  second  time  their  saviour,  are  b^me 
strange  to  the  world  in  which  we  live.  In  those  days  men  felt  their  dangerSi 
and  knew  how  to  requite  their  deliverer  worthily.  We  speak  of  the  people 
whose  champion  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  by  his  cause  as  well  as  by  his  quali- 
ties. The  agency  of  both  extended  far,  and  burst  even  the  bonds  of  hate  and 
prejudice;  for  he  is  perchance  the  only  man  (so  great  was  the  might  of  his 
virtue)  whose  image  is  reflected  with  truth,  even  in  the  portraiture  of  his 
enemies. 

It  is  not  only  Axel  Oxenstiema  who  has  said  of  him,  ''He  was  a  prince 
God-fearing  in  all  his  doings  and  transactions,  even  to  the  death.''  Lutheran 
theologians  have  wished  in  some  sort  to  erect  him  into  a  saint  of  their  per- 
suasion. If  withal  he  had  too  much  of  Caesar  and  Alexander  (whom  he  adr 
mired),  we  must  acknowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  was  better  than 
his  spiritual  advisers,  and  far  above  his  age  in  Christian  tolerance.  Tlie 
manner  in  which  the  future  juggled  with  his  life-work,  frustrating  his  designs 
and  letting  his  plans  die  with  him,  belongs  to  the  common  lot  of  mankindi 
and  may  silently  be  added  to  the  immeasurable  sum  of  hopes  unfulfilled. 
One  is  conscious  of  a  higher  power  working  through  the  whole  life  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  There  was  in  him  that  boundless  reach  of  view  which  with  con- 
querors is  inborn,  and  he  accepted  without  amazement  his  own  fortune. 
His  profound  belief  in  his  own  destiny  is  conspicuous  in  all  the  transactions  of 
his  life;  and  yet,  though  nothing  hardens  the  heart  so  much  as  prosperity. 
Gustavus  Adolphus  was  himible  and  meek.  In  his  vocation  he  acknowledged 
guidance  from  on  hijgh.  He  was  far  from  looking  upon  himself  as  indispensa- 
ble, however;  for  his  goal  was  placed  far  above  his  own  personality,  lliere- 
fore  was  he,  like  the  high-hearted  Roman,  not  niggardly  of  his  great  life. 
''God  the  almighty  liveth,"  he  said  to  Axel  Oxenstiema  when  that  statesman 
warned  him,  in  Prussia,  not  so  rashly  to  expose  himself  to  death.  More 
cheerful  and  heroic  courage  never  walked  on  earth. 

What,  besides,  did  he  purpose?  A  great  monarchy,  without  doubt; 
for  whose  future  props  in  Germany  he  counted  upon  the  young  Frederick 
William  of  Brandenburg,  afterwards  the  great  elector,  and  &mhard  of 
Weimar,  intending  for  the  one  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  for  the  other  of  lus 
niece.  Probably  even  a  Protestant  empire  was  not  foreign  to  his  contem- 
plations. For  the  rest,  nothing  was  determined,  even  in  his  own  breast. 
The  sphere  of  his  vision  stretched  far  and  wide;  and  it  was  his  pleasure  to 
hold  in  his  hand  the  threads  of  many  possibilities.  Thus  we  see  nim  enter- 
tain the  proposal  that  he,  after  Sigismund's  death,  should  himself  be  elected 
king  of  Poland,  through  the  Polish  dissidents.  Thus  we  find  him  in  alliance 
with  the  prince  of  Transylvania,  the  Crimean  Tatars,  and  Russia,  for  the 
weakening  of  the  Austrian  interest  as  well  in  Poland  as  in  Germany.  Great 
designs  were  extinguished  with  his  life  on  the  battle-field  of  Lutzen7 


CHAPTER  X 
CHRISTINA  TO  CHARLES  XI 


THE  PEACE  OF  WESTPHALIA  (1648  A.D.) 

Christina,  who  succeeded  Gustavus  (II)  Adolphus  on  the  throne  of 
Sweden,  was  only  six  years  of  age  when  her  father  fell  upon  the  phina  of 
Liitzen;  and  a  council  of  regency,  consisting  of  five  great  officers  of  state,  at 
the  head  of  whom  was  the  chancellor  Oxenstiema,  was  placed  over  the  realm. 

It  was  expected  by  the  Catholic  party  that  now,  when  the  hero  of  the 
reformed  cause  was  no  more,  and  that  the  elector  of  Saxony,  one  of  his  best 
supports,  was  about  to  pass  over  to  the  imperials,  the  war  m  Germany  would 
be  a  short  one.  They  were  wofully  deceived.  It  raged  with  alternate  ^ory 
and  disaster  down  to  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648.  Gustavus  had  trSned 
in  his  school  a  host  of  g|enerals  who  were  fit  for  ever^  emergenj^;  and  the 
statesmen  whom  he  had  instructed  were  in  no  respect  inferior.  Mom,  Ban^, 
Torstenson,  and  Wrangle,  assisted  by  Duke  ifemhard  and  the  landgraf, 
gathered  laurels  in  the  field,  which  would  not  have  di3graced  even  the  coronet 
of  Gustavus. 

For  most  of  these  successes,  indeed,  Sweden  was  indebted  to  other  causes 
than  even  the  ability  of  her  generals  or  the  discipline  of  her  brave  veterans. 
The  ablest  generals  of  France  were  also  contending  with  the  Catholic  powers 
of  Europe.  But  these  events  belong  to  German  or  to  European  history. 
rather  than  to  that  of  Sweden.    We  will  not,  therefore,  detail  them,  but  will 
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pass  at  once  to  the  celebrated  treaty  which  restored  peace  to  Europe.  Thai 
treaty  was  most  honourable  to  Sweden.  Five  millions  of  crowns  were  con- 
ceded to  her,  as  some  indemnification  for  the  eroenses  of  the  war.  She  was 
confirmed  in  the  possession  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  which  were  secularised. 
She  was  allowed  to  retain  Upper  Pomerania,  a  part  of  the  Lower,  witii  Rugen, 
Wismar,  and  three  votes  in  the  German  diet.  This  was  a  glorious  result;  yet 
it  was  less  glorious  tlum  the  war  itself,  which  had  raised  Sweden  from  an 
obscure  state  to  one  of  the  first  of  European  kingdoms  —  which  had  disd- 
plined  her  troops,  established  her  martial  character,  and  rendered  her  formid- 
able in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  Before  the  conclusion  of  this  war,  Sweden 
increased  the  nimiber  of  ner  enemies  by  a  sudden  irruption  into  Holstein. 
The  circumstances  and  end  of  this  new  war  we  shall  give  in  a  future  chapter. 
It,  too,  served  as  much  to  the  triimiph  of  Christina  as  to  the  disgrace  of  her 
royal  neighbour. 

THE  ABDICATION  OP  CHRISTINA  (1064  A.D.) 

But  the  most  remarkable  event  of  Christina's  reign  is  her  voluntary  abdi- 
cation. Tliough  fond  of  power,  the  cares  which  surrounded  it  and  the  duties 
which  it  involved  were  too  much  for  her  inclination.  Affecting  a  peculiar 
love  of  retirement,  a  peculiar  devotion  to  birds,  to  antiquities,  to  the  fine 
arts,  to  criticism,  and  to  philosophical  reflection,  she  lamented  a  course  of 
life  which  interfered  with  the  attainment  of  her  wishes,  and  expressed  her 
intention  to  abdicate,  long  before  she  carried  it  into  effect.  Her  vanity  was 
delighted  with  the  homage  paid  to  her  by  literary  men;  she  corresponded  with 
all  of  any  note,  and  invited  several  to  her  court;  she  pensioned  such  as  she 
thought  ready  to  extend  her  reputation;  she  purchased,  at  an  immense  price, 
the  rarest  editions  of  old  books,  and  the  choicest  specimens  of  art.  Her 
subjects  were  not  well  pleased  with  her  prodigality;  they  condemned  her 
tastes;  they  lamented  her  unchastity;  and  sensibly  advised  her  to  marry 
and  attend  more  strictly  to  her  duties  as  a  sovereign.  A^uist  marriagei 
which  would  have  subjected  her  caprice  to  restraints  that  she  would  have 
felt  to  be  intolerable,  she  indimantly  remonstrated,  and  declare  that  she 
would  retire  into  private  life.  This  resolution  alarmed  her  people,  who  were 
proud  of  the  glories  that  illustrated  her  reign,  and  who  loved  the  daughter  of 
their  hero.  Her  ministers,  especially  Oxenstiema,  remonstrated  with  her  on 
a  resolution  which,  if  carried  mto  effect,  must,  as  they  were  well  convinced, 
end  in  their  fall  from  power.  Under  such  a  woman,  they  were  the  virtual 
sovereigns  of  Sweden;  but  her  designated  successor,  Charles  Gustavus  (the 
son  of  the  hero's  sister  by  the  count  palatine),  was  a  bold,  active,  enterprising 
prince,  who  would  reign  alone.  Though  she  yielded  for  a  time  to  the  entreaties 
of  her  advisers,  she  never  renounced  her  purpose;  and  in  1654  she  announced 
it  so  energetically  that  all  opposition  was  felt  to  be  imavailing. 

It  was  in  the  diet  of  Upsala,  held  in  May,  1654,  that  Christina  made  this 
irrevocable  annunciation.  In  the  event  of  her  successor's  dyin^  without  issue, 
she  wished  the  sceptre  to  devolve  on  the  count  de  Tott,  one  of  her  paramourSi 
and  descended  from  a  daughter  of  Eric  XIV;  but  she  met  with  little  encour- 
agement in  such  a  project.  In  the  following  month,  wishing  to  imitate  the 
illustrious  example  of  Charles  V,  she  publicly  resigned  all  the  ensims  of  her 
dignity  into  the  hands  of  her  cousin,  whom  she  exhorted  to  a  right  fulfilment 
of  the  royal  duties.  For  the  gratification  of  her  pleasures,  she  reserved  to 
herself  the  revenues  of  ample  domains.  Her  subsequent  life  was  not  like  that 
of  the  renowned  emperor.^ 
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She  had  reserved  to  herself  her  own  inctependenoe,  an  absolute  authorily 
over  such  of  her  subjects  as  dhould  accompany  her,  and  the  revenues  of 
Pomerania  and  Mecklenbure,  with  those  of  several  Swedidi  provinces.  Qdtr 
ting  the  habit  of  her  sex,  and  takin^the  words  Fata  viam  invenieint  as  a  device. 
she  left  her  kingdom,  traversed  Demnark  and  Gemiany,  and  estabUsbed 
herself  at  Brussels.  Here  she  renuuned  for  neaiiy  a  y^,  signalising  her 
sojourn  by  the  private  renimciation  of  Lutheranism,  which  she  afterwards 
soienmly  and  puDlicly  abjured  at  Innsbruck.  Frmn  Innsbruck  she  tvent  to 
Italy.  She  entered  Kome  on  horseback,  was  received,  confirmed,  and  bap- 
tised Alexandra  by  Alexander  VII,  and 
was  lodged  in  the  Palazzo  Famese, 
where  she  surroimded  herself  with  art- 
ists and  amorists,  with  philosophers  and 
mountebanks.  In  1656,  havmgauar- 
relled  with  some  members  of  the  college 
of  cardinals,  she  made  her  first  trip  to 
France,  where  she  had  much  success  as 
a  spectacle,  called  on  the  king  at  Gom- 
pi^ne,  was  lodged  at  Fontainebleau, 
and  stayed  for  some  time  in  Paris. 
She  was  most  gracious  with  the  men  of 
letters  and  science,  but  she  outraged 
all  the  women  by  her  expressions  of 
contempt  for  their  sex  and  themselves 
(which  called  forth  many  illiberal  re- 
marks concerning  her  spare  figure  and 
humped  shoulder),  and  declared  that 
Ninon  de  TEnclos  was  the  only  one  of 
them  worth  her  re^d.  She  also  at- 
tempted to  instil  a  few  of  her  own  po- 
litical theories  into  the  bosom  of  Ma- 
zarin;  but  that  subtle  diplomatist 
resisted,  and  when  in  the  following 
year,  after  a  journey  to  Italy,  she  at- 
tempted to  renew  her  visit,  he  found 
means  to  have  her  detained  at  Fon- 
tainebleau. It  was  here  that,  after 
writing  to  Cromwell,  who  would  none 
of  her,  she  caused  her  favourite  Monaldeschi,  in  revenge  for  the  betrayal  of 
her  secrets,  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  captain  of  her  guard.^  The  French 
historian  Catteau-Ualleville  gives  the  following  accoimt  of  this  famous 
incident.® 
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CHRISTINA  OF  SWEDEN  AND  MONALDESCHI 

Attached  to  the  queen  were  Count  Sentinelli,  her  captain  of  the  guard 
and  first  chamberlain,  and  the  marquis  Monaldeschi,  her  grand  equerry. 
There  reigned  great  jealousy  between  these  two  Italians,  both  desirous  of 
keeping  Christina's  favour.  The  princess,  however,  had  been  for  some  time 
suspicious  of  Monaldeschi's  conduct,  and  having  intercepted  his  correspond- 
ence found  that  he  was  betraying  her  interests  and  at  the  same  time  attempt- 
ing to  lay  at  another  door  the  treason  of  which  he  was  guil^.  She  feigiued 
innocence  in  the  matter  and  asked  the  marquis  one  day  what  punishment 
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treaaon  deserved  "Your  majesty/'  he  replied,  "dioald  have  the  tnitor 
executed  on  the  qxit  without  mercy."  "Good.''  said  the  queoi,  "remember 
these  words;  and  for  my  part  I  im  you  I  shall  never  fragive  him." 

On  the  6th  of  November  she  summoned  to  her,  in  the  Galdrie  des  Gerfis, 
Father  Lebd,  the  Hathurin  prior,  and  put  into  his  hand  a  packet  of  papem 
sealed  in  three  places  and  bearing  no  address,  with  the  chai^ge  that  he  was  to 
return  it  to  her  whenever  she  called  for  it  and  requesting  him  to  make  note  of 
the  day,  hour,  and  place  he  had  received  it.  Meanwhile  Monaldeschi  observed 
that  several  posts  had  passed  without  his  receiving  any  letters;  and  beocming 
mistrustful  took  several  steps  which  looked  like  preparati(»is  IfcH*  fliriit.  But 
the  queen  forestalled  him,  and  on  the  10th  of  November  she  called  him  into 
the  Ual^rie  des  Cerfs.  He  arrived  trembling,  pale,  and  hag^und  After 
some  irrelevant  remarks  bjr  the  queen  Father  Lebel  entered  by  a  door  which 
was  immediately  shut,  while  throu^  another  entrance  came  SentineUi  the 
captain  of  the  guard,  and  two  soldiers.  The  queen  asked  the  prior  for  the 
packet  she  had  committed  to  his  care,  took  out  the  letters  and  papers  which 
she  showed  and  read  to  the  marquis,  asking  him  in  a  firm  but  pasaonate 
voice  if  he  recognised  them.  The  marquis  denied  they  were  anything  but 
copies  she  had  inade  herself.  "You  have,  then,"  she  awed  him,  "no  knowl- 
edge of  these  letters  and  writings?"  Leaving  him  to  think  for  a  minute,  she 
produced  the  originals  which  she  showed  him,  exclwning,  "O  you  traitor!" 
After  several  attempts  to  justify  himself  Monaldeschi  threw  himself  for  pardon 
at  Christina's  feet.  At  the  same  time  the  captain  and  Ins  soldiers  drew  their 
swords.  Monaldeschi  came  closer  to  the  queen,  who  listened  a  few  moments 
but  soon  told  him  his  arrest  had  been  ordered  and  requested  the  prior  to 
prepare  him  for  death. 

She  left  the  gallery  and  withdrew  to  an  adjoining  room.  It  appears, 
from  Father  Lebers  narrative,  that  Sentinelli  himseu  interceded  tor  the 
culprit,  or  at  least  he  made  a  pretence  of  doing  so.  This  proceeding  pro- 
ducing no  effect,  the  marquis  implored  the  prior  to  intercede  for  him;  and 
the  latter  did  go  to  the  queen,  whom  he  found  with  calm  and  unruffled  counte- 
nance. He  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  and  in  a  voice  choked  with  sobs  b^ged 
her  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  sufferings  to  deign  to  show  a  little  mercy.  She 
represented  to  the  good  man  how  sorry  she  was  not  to  be  able  to  grant  what 
he  asked,  pointing  out  the  blackness  of  Monaldeschi's  crime,  and  adding 
that  so  guilty  a  man  had  no  forgiveness  or  mercy  to  hope  for  and  that  many 
who  deserved  less  than  this  traitor  had  been  broken  on  the  wheel.  Where- 
upon the  prior,  who  has  himself  given  an  account  of  this  whole  circumstance, 
took  the  liberty  of  observing  that  she  was  in  the  palace  of  a  great  king  and 
that  she  should  give  careful  thought  as  to  whether  the  king  would  approve 
of  what  she  was  about  to  do.  Tms  remark  of  the  prior's  instead  of  moving 
Christina,  only  wounded  her  pride.  She  replied  that  she  had  the  right  to 
dispense  justice;  that  the  king  was  not  treating  her  as  a  prisoner  and  furtive; 
that  she  was  mistress  of  her  own  wishes  and  could  punish  her  own  officials 
for  anything  and  at  all  times;  that  she  was  responsible  for  her  conduct  to  God 
alone,  and  tnat  this  particular  act  of  hers  was  not  without  precedent. 

Tne  prior  argued  that  there  was  a  difference,  and  that  if  princes  had  done 
such  things  they  did  them  on  their  own  territory  and  not  elsewhere;  but, 
fearing  to  irritate  her,  he  continued:  "It  is  for  the  honour  and  reputation 
which  ]^our  majesty  has  acquired  in  this  kingdom,  and  for  the  hope  which 
the  nation  has  conceived  of  mediation  that  I  numbly  beg  of  you  to  consi(ter 
that  your  action,  entu^lv  just  as  it  maybe  from  your  majesty's  standpoint, 
might  be  regarded  by  others  as  an  act  of  hasty  violence.    May  your  majesty 
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do  rather  a  deed  of  generodtv  and  mensy  towards  this  man  by  delivermr  him 
to  the  justice  of  the  idnff  and  letting  hun  stand  trial  in  due  form."  ''what,'' 
the  queen  cried,  ''I,  who  have  sovereign  and  absolute  judicial  power  over 
those  who  serve  me,  be  reduced  to  pleadat  law  aminst  a  traitor  oc  my  hotue- 
hold  of  whose  treason  I  hold  the  proof  in  mv  handsl"  ''That  is  teue.  madam, 
but  your  maiesty  is  an  interested  party/'  "No,  no,"  she  rsfdiecC  ''I  will 
tell  the  king  about  it.  Go  back  and  look  after  his  souL  Icannotinoonscienoe 
do  what  you  ask."  The  priest,  noting  the  change  of  tone  with  whidi  she 
uttered  tnese  last  words,  remarked  that  perhaps  she  would  have  i^ven  in  if 
thin^  had  not  gone  so  far. 

Ine  priest  retiuned  to  the  gallery  and  announced  the  confirmation  of 
arrest  to  Monaldeschi,  whom  he  confessed,  but  who,  preserving  still  some 
hope,  addressed  himself  to  the  queen's  chaidain  who  nad  arrivea  during  his 
confession.  But  all  attemnte  were  unavailing  and  Monaldeschi  was  put  to 
death  by  the  soldiers  and  tne  captain  of  the  guard,  his  rival  for  the  queen's 
favour.  As  he  wore  imder  his  vestmento  a  thick  coat  of  mail,  he  reodved 
several  blows  before  expiring,  and  the  gallery  was  stained  with  his  bkxxL 
Finally  a  dag^r  was  plunff^  into  his  throat  and  he  was  dead.  The  priw 
was  charged  with  the  burial  ceremonies.  The  queen  senta  sum  of  money  to 
the  monastery  and  had  masses  sud  for  the  rei>08e  €i  the  marquis's  souL  He 
was  buried  with  the  usual  ceremonial  in  the  pansh  church  of  Avon.^ 

CHRISTINA  DUB  (1660  A.D.) 

In  1658  Christina  returned  to  Rome;  and,  the  Swedish  revenues  conunff 
slowly  in,  Alexander  allowed  her  a  pension.  In  1660  C3iarles  Qustavus  died^ 
and  Christina  returned  to  Sweden,  to  daim  the  throne  she  had  quitted  so 
lightly  and  r^retted  so  bitterly.  But  the  Swedes  had  lost  their  old  rever- 
ence for  the  daughter  of  Gustavus;  her  new  religion  and  her  treatment  of 
Monaldeschi  had  made  tiiem  weary  of  her  j  and  she  was  ooaxpsSied  to  sign 
another  and  more  binding  deed  of  abdication,  and  once  more  to  retreat  to 
Rome.  She  reappeared  m  Sweden  some  six  jrears  afterwards;  but  the 
exercise  of  her  faith  was  denied  her,  and  she  withdrew  to  Hambuig,  where 
she  begged  in  vain  the  empty  crown  of  Poland,  and  whence  she  made  for 
Rome  once  more.  In  that  city  she  lived  for  some  twenty  years,  auarreUing, 
intriguing,  and  collecting,  corresponding  with  men  of  letters  and  founding 
academies,  active  in  the  Molinist  controversy  and  in  the  cause  of  tiie  Venetians 
besieged  by  the  Turks,  consumed  by  the  desire  of  that  political  pjower  wUch 
she  had  thrown  away,  and  endeavouring  to  assert  her  vanished  influence  to 
the  last.  She  died,  with  great  composure,  in  1689,  and  was  buried,  imder  a 
sonorous  epitaph,  in  St.  Peters.^^ 

CATTEAU-CALLEVILLE's  characterisation  of  CHRISTINA 

The  ''  daughter  of  the  ffreat  Gustavus"  as  she  called  herself,  had  a  throne 
for  a  cradle;  bom  and  educated  to  reign  she  held  the  reins  of  government 
with  ^lory  for  ten  years.  She  had  not  yet  attained  the  ase  of  thirty,  and  the 
faculties  of  her  mind  were  in  their  full  vigour,  when  she  abdicated  ner  power, 
seeking  rest,  leisure,  independence,  and  perhaps  still  more  a  fame  that  might 
belong  to  her  alone.  But  this  resolution,  praised  by  some,  was  condemned 
by  others  who  foresaw  its  consequences.  Christina  found  hersdf  out  of  that 
sphere  in  which  birth,  education,  and  the  exercise  of  power  had  placed  h^. 
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The  qualities,  even,  with  which  she  had  been  endowed  by  nature,  and  which  had 
shone  upon  the  throne,  were  now  a  burden  and  became  completely  dumged 
tmder  the  new  circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed.  Her  pride^  her  greatness 
of  soul  being  constantly  irritated  by  contradiction,  she  was  led  mto  suspicion, 
jealousy,  and  fits  of  passion.  Her  perspicacity,  her  discernment,  havmg  no 
occasion  to  apply  themselves  to  the  great  interests  which  decide  the  fate  of 
nations,  descended  often  to  petty  intrigue  and  insignificant  combinations. 
Her  imagination,  as  extensive  as  it  was  lively,  could  no  longer  work  upon 
matters  of  real  importance  and  lost  itself  in  a  labyrinth  of  iUusionary  projects. 

But  if  the  picture  of  Christina's  life  after  her  abdication  offere  several  less 
attractive  features,  it  presents  others  which  cannot  fail  to  win  our  admiration. 
In  the  painful  struggle  which  she  was  obliged  to  imdertake  against  obstacles 
and  difficulties,  Christina  proved  more  than  once  that  superior  souls  are 
mastere  of  destiny  and  rule  over  events.  Until  the  last  moments  of  her  life, 
she  gave  the  highest  proofs  of  elevation  of  sentiment,  of  force  of  character, 
and  strength  of  mind.  She  had  a  resource  at  her  disposition  which  she  knew 
how  to  profit  by,  and  which  no  reverses  and  no  disappointments  could  take 
from  her  —  in  the  bosom  of  literature  and  art  she  found  compensation  and 
consolation.  Surrounded  with  masterpieces  of  genius,  and  oeing  able  to 
appreciate  them,  she  forgot  the  caprice  of  fortune  which  she  no  longer  had 
the  means  to  thwart,  now  that  she  had  renounced  supreme  power.  The 
homage  which  learned  men  of  letters  and  artists  paid  her  kept  alive  the  passion 
for  interesting  occupation  having  for  aim  the  extension  of  the  sphere  of  Imowl- 
edge  and  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  by  the  gift  of  greater 
energy  and  the  opportunity  for  higher  flights. 

Christina,  who,  according  to  her  own  words,  possessed  nothing  in  Rome 
but  herself,  made  herself  beloved  by  some,  feared  by  othere,  and  esteemed 
by  all.  Gilbert  Burnett,  who  during  his  sojourn  at  Rome  had  several  audi- 
ences with  her  and  who  has  given  an  account  of  his  travels,  represents  the 
palace  of  the  queen  as  the  home  of  good  manners  and  good  taste.  "  Her  con- 
versation," he  says,  "  and  the  great  variety  of  topics  with  which  she  is  familiar 
make  her  the  most  wonderful  thing  to  see  in  Rome,  among  the  rare  things 
to  be  found  there."  Christina's  generosity  was  shown  on  all  occasions. 
Learned  men  and  artiste  received  proofs  of  it,  and  the  unfortunate  never 
solicited  it  in  vain.  The  queen  employed  more  than  foiu*  hundred  people  in 
Rome,  and  the  grief  shown  by  the  people  at  her  death  proves  how  much  Uiey 
were  attached  to  her.^* 

The  following  description  of  this  strange  woman  is  one  of  those  quoted 
by  Arckenholtz  m  his  memoirs  of  Christina :« 

BIELPELT's  characterisation  of  CHRISTINA 

I  am  going  to  draw  the  portrait  of  Christina.  I  have  studied  her  long 
enough  to  flatter  myself  that  I  shall  do  it  with  truth,  if  it  were  not  so  difficult 
to  keep  from  being  carried  away  by  affection  for  her. 

Christina's  youth  showed  the  superiority  of  her  mind  and  the  greatness 
of  her  soul  —  a  thousand  talente  were  bom  with  her  and  almost  as  many 
weaknesses.  A  certain  trait  of  enthusiasm  manifested  itself  very  early  in 
her  manner  and  even  in  her  words.  Christina  did  not  know  how  to  be  amia- 
ble, disdained  to  be  so,  or  would  be  so  only  after  her  own  manner.  The  prl 
was  always  a  statesman.  Eveiything  that  could  put  her  above  human 
nature  aroused  Christina's  admiration.  Her  soul  leaned  always  towards 
great  things,  but  her  imagination,  over  sensitive  to  strong  impressions,  made 
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her  sometimes  take  on  the  appearance  of  greatness  for  its  own  sake.  Eztnir 
ordinanr  in  all  things,  she  wished  but  to  distingiiiBh  herself  l^  great  deedi^ 
and  did  not  deign  sumcientljr  to  take  notice  of  small  ones. 

Learned  men,  who  sometmies  embellish  the  mind|  but  more  often  sfxnl  it^ 
had  perhaps  too  much  control  over  her  in  her  youth.  She  loved  sdenoe  inih 
passion,  and  cultivated  it  with  a  success  quite  remarkable  for  her  station;  for 
she  wisned  to  know  and  fathom  alL  Tiraess  in  work,  assiduous  in  business, 
carr^ring  out  her  plans  with  more  firmness  than  pructence,  incapaUe  of  re* 
vobnff  a  resolution  once  taken,  she  wished  to  govern  entirely  alone. 

Wnat  pleasure  for  a  young  girl  to  rule  by  the  strength  of  her  genius  a 
council  composed  of  old  men  mio  joined  presunmtion  to  tne  wisdcxn  of  expe- 
riencel    To  her  mind  gentieness  was  a  vice  and!^ cowardice  a  crime. 

T^th  the  most  lively  taste  for  pleasure  she  always  shunned  marriage, 
because  she  feared  to  find  in  it  that  which  would  bring  her  under  the  contool 
of  another.  Although  she  knew  friendship  and  her  Mart  was  not  inc^iaMe 
of  tenderness .  all  h^  passions  were  subordinate  to  the  love  of  doiy.  TUs 
pasnon,  whicn  does  not  always  lead  neat  souls  to  the  best  things  but  often  to 
extremes,  is  the  base  on  whidi  her  wnole  life  rested.  She  gave  up  the  throne 
through  diflffust,  say  some:  for  political  reasons,  wy  othm.  or  throui^  her 
licentious  life  if  we  must  believe  the  libertines.  Fixr  me,  i  think  that  the 
desire  to  do  a  imique  action  was  the  most  powerful  motive  for  her  abdication. 
Alexander  wished  to  conquer  the  whole  world.  Christina  wanted  to  abdicate 
an  empire.  After  treating  Europe  to  this  astomshing  g[)ectacle,  she  jnve  it 
another,  less  striking,  it  is  true,  but  quite  as  eztraordmaiy  as  the  mat,  in 
renouncing  the  faith  of  her  fatners.  it  was  as  much  throned  coqoetiy  as 
curiosil^  that  she  traveUed  in  foreign  countries. 

In  Sweden,  imder  control  of  the  law,  she  had  known  none,  even  when  she 
no  longer  haa  the  power  of  making  them.  Monaldesohi  was  saerifioed  less 
to  her  glory  than  the  difficulties  of  ner  vengttuice  or  perfai^  to  the  pk»8ure 
of  commanding  the  highest  act  of  authority  in  the  palace  of  the  prince  who 
was  most  jealous  of  her  power.  Everywhere  she  thouf^t  and  acted  as  a 
queen;  she  could  not  8u£fer  her  person  to  be  less  respected  than  her  dignity 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  use  her  power  to  make  herself  obeyed.  Such  reverses 
as  try  the  pride  of  men  were  added  to  her  own  —  she  supported  them  with  as 
much  insensibility  as  she  had  scorn  for  the  great  powers.  The  prince  who 
gathered  the  fruit  of  her  abdication  made  her  repent  it  —  but  what  this  re- 
pentance was  we  are  left  to  guess.  There  were  contrasts  in  her  character 
and  traits  impossible  to  reconcile,  as  in  the  majority  of  heroes.  The  great 
are  not  gods  but  only  great.^ 

REION  AND  WAB8  OF  CHARLES  (X)  GU8TAVU8 

Charles  Gustavus,  bom  at  Stockholm,  son  of  John  Eammir,  duke  of  Zw^ 
briicken,  and  the  princess  Catherine,  eldest  daughter  of  CSianes  IX,  had  no 
right  to  the  crown,  for  though  the  dai^tere  of  a  king  niight  succeed  to  the 
throne  in  virtue  of  the  resolution  of  t£e  diet  of  Norkoping,  thcgr  and  their 
children  were  excluded  from  the  succession  on  their  mairiage.  Nevertheless, 
at  Christina's  reconmiendation,  tiiis  prince  was  elected  successor  to  the  throne 
by  the  estates  in  1649.  The  whole  of  his  rei^,  which  was  of  brief  duration, 
was  disturbed  by  wars,  which  prevented  him  from  turning  his  attention 
to  the  finances  of  the  state.  Bv  a  resolution  of  the  diet  of  IftSS  the  recovery 
of  the  crown  lands,  which  had  been  alienated  since  the  death  of  Qustavus 
Adolphus,  had  been  determined  upon.    But  the  character  of  Oiaries  Qus- 
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tavus  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself  turned  his  thoughts  to 
other  enterprises  than  the  consideration  of  financial  questions. 

John  Easimir,  the  son  and  successor  of  Sigismund,  refused  to  abandon 
his  pretensions  to  the  crown,  and  in  order  to  compel  him  to  do  so  Charles 
Gustavus  invaded  the  dominions  of  his  enemy  with  an  armed  force.  Tlie 
Polish  troops,  which  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  vagabond  hordes,  offered 
him  but  a  faint  resistance.  He  was  even  proclaimed  king  of  Poland  by  some 
of  the  nobles  of  that  countnr,  but  as  far  as  his  principal  object  was  concerned 
he  had  gained  nothing.  The  victory  won  by  the  Swedes  near  Warsaw,  after 
a  three  days'  battle,  brought  matters  no  nearer  to  a  decision.  Such  advantage- 
as  he  gained  by  it  was  largely  due  to  Frederick  WilUamTthe  Great],  ctector 
of  Brandenburg,  who  was  mduced  to  allv  himself  with  Qiarles  Gustavus  bv 

the  rapid  progress  of  the  Swedim 
arms.  In  virtue  of  a  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Konigsberg  on  the  7th  of 
January,  1656,  the  elector  recognised 
the  duchy  of  Prussia  as  a  fi^  of  the 
Swedish  crown  and  promised  to  i»y 
that  power  4,000  ducats  on  his  in- 
vestiture and  to  furnish  one  thousand 
foot  and  five  hundred  horse  for  its 
service.  This  treaty  was  altered  in 
that  same  vear  bv  tne  Treaty  of  La- 
biau,  by  which  Charles  Gustavus  be- 
stowed the  sovereigntjr  of  the  duchy 
of  Prussia  upon  Frraerick  William  on 
condition  tnat  it  should  revert  to 
Sweden  in  case  of  the  extinction  of 
the  male  line  of  the  house  of  Bran- 
denburg. But  Russia  having  broken 
the  treaty  of  peace  she  had  concluded 
with  Sweden,  and  Denmark  having 
declared  war  against  her  at  the  same 
time,  Frederick  \^illiam  hastened  to 
make  his  peace  with  the  court  of 
Poland  by  the  Treaty  of  Wehlau,  concluded  on  September  19th,  1657,  and 
received  the  sovereignty  of  Prussia  at  the  hands  of  John  Easimir. 

Oiarles  Gustavus  then  found  himself  in  a  verv  embarassing  pomtion.  The 
manifesto  of  the  court  of  Copenhagen  was  dated  June  1st,  1657,  and  though 
it  was  too  much  to  hope  that  the  Swedish  troops  could  be  withdrawn  from 
Poland  and  marshalled  to  meet  those  of  Denmark  so  early,  yet  on  the  23rd 
of  July  the  king  at  the  head  of  his  army  appeared  within  the  borders  of  Hol- 
stein,  where  success  followed  upon  success  so  rapidly  that,  having  taken 
Fredericia  by  storm  on  the  24th  of  October,  he  found  himself  master  of  the 
whole  of  Holstein,  and  of  all  Schleswig  and  Jutland,  with  the  exception  of 
Gliickstadt,  Krempe,  and  Rendsburg./  Charles'  next  enterprise  may  be  given 
in  the  account  of  an  eyewitness.^ 
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TerUm's  Narrative  of  Charles  X  Crossing  the  Little  Belt  (1668  A.D.J 

Charles  X  determined  to  attack  the  island  of  Fiinen,  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  ice.  As  the  severe  cold  which  had  lasted  for  several  days  seemed  to 
offer  him  an  opportunity,  he  decided  to  carry  out  his  enterprise,  provided  the 
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ice  was  sufficientlv  strong  to  bear  in  safety  his  army  and  his  artillery.  He 
had  sent  Chief-Admiral  Wran^l  in  advance,  to  assemble  the  troops  and  keep 
them  ready  to  march.  Arrivmg  on  the  8th  of  February  on  the  shores  of  the 
little  Belt,  he  immediately  m^e  some  squadrons  cross  with  one  hundred 
dragoons,  to  seize  a  small  peninsula  called  jBc^n,  whkh  stretches  out  mid- 
way into  the  Little  Belt,  between  the  towns  ofAssens  and  Ifiddelfart,  where 
the  prince  went  this  same  day  in  a  sledge,  having  done  me  the  honour  to  take 
me  witi^him. 

But  Adnural  Wrangel  learned  from  those  whom  the  king  of  Sweden  had 
sent  to  examine  the  ice,  and  to  cross  over  to  the  island  of  Fiinm  in  case  it  was 
strong  enough,  that  it  was  too  weak  in  the  direction  in  which  they  were 
marching.  TTiis  was  indeed  true,  for  he  had  seen  perish  before  his  eves  some 
of  his  mounted  men.  Moreover  the  Danes,  who  had  come  down  to  the  shores 
of  this  island  with  artiUery,  fired  incessantly  to  break  and  weaken  the  ice; 
and  as  the  Swedish  army,  which  was  unsheltered,  was  very  much  inoonvent- 
enced  bv  the  cannon  balls  sliding  out  on  the  smooth  sea,  except  in  some 
spots  where  there  were  mounds  oT  ice  and  snow,  where  meeting  with  resisfr- 
ance  they  dashed  violently,  he  warned  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  thouc^t  it 
best  to  retire  and  to  put  the  expedition  off  till  the  following  day,  hoping  that 
the  ice  would  be  stronger. 

In  the  meantime  the  prince  made  his  army  encamp  along  the  shore  of  the 
little  Belt,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  night  sent  out  smadl  parties  of  men 
in  all  directions,  to  sound  the  ice  and  to  find  out  where  they  ooukl  eross  most 
^ely.  He  awaited  their  news  with  much  impatience  and  anxiety,  taking 
no  rest  all  night;  towards  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  was  infonued  by  the 
return  of  his  parties  and  by  the  report  of  divers  peasants  that  it  had  firosen 
severely  all  night,  and  that  they  could  cross  on  the  ice  without  danger  to  the 
island  of  Fiinen. 

I  was  at  that  moment  in  his  room  and  I  saw  him  that  same  hour  0ve  the 
order  to  make  all  his  army  advance  into  the  peninsula,  which  he  had  maaed 
the  preceding  day;  and  in  order  to  carry  out  nis  plan  he  gave  orders  for  the 
fight,  and  commanded  that  the  cavalry  should  lead  their  horses  by  the  bridle, 
and  should  walk  at  some  little  distance  from  one  another,  that  the  cannon 
also  should  go  at  an  equal  distance  so  as  not  to  break  the  ice  by  too  ^reat  a 
weight,  until  they  had  passed  beyond  the  current  of  the  sea  where  it  was 
weaker.  He  also  ordered  that  the  army  shoidd  arran^  itself  in  battle  order 
when  it  had  crossed,  to  advance  against  the  enemy  which  was  seen  the  whole 
length  of  the  seashore.  The  king  of  Sweden  crowed  so  far  in  a  sledge,  then 
he  went  on  horseback,  which  also  I  saw  as  I  was  alwa]^  near  his  person. 

The  king  of  Sweden  would  not  advance  too  quickly,  for  fear  lest  the 
Danes,  seeing  all  his  army  crossed  on  to  the  island,  should  gain  the  road 
which  leads  into  Jutland  and  Holstein,  on  the  side  where  the  island  faces 
these  countries,  and  by  the  same  road  alonR  which  the  king  of  Sweden  had 
come  into  Fiinen,  having  left  all  his  army  baggage  there,  so  as  to  go  more 
freely  on  this  expedition.  This  would  have  been  a  great  advantage  to  the 
Danes,  if  they  had  had  sufficient  foresight  to  take  this  resolution,  whbh 
would  have  caused  much  harm  to  the  Swedes;  and  they  would  have  done 
better  to  take  this  resolve,  seeing  that  they  could  not  prevent  the  king  of 
Sweden's  becoming  master  of  the  island  as  he  did. 

The  king  of  Sweden,  perceiving  that  the  Danish  trooifje  were  giving  way 
instead  of  cnarging  him,  made  the  left  wing  advance  briskly,  all  the  more 
when  he  was  informed  that  Chief- Admiral  Wrangel  had  repubed  the  Danes 
whom  he  found  before  him,  and  made  priooner  the  colonel  who  commanded 
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them,  with  all  the  officers.  This  compelled  the  prince  to  hasten  his  march  to 
approach  the  island,  where  he  learned  that  Colonel  Jens,  who  conmianded 
aU  the  Danish  trooi^  in  the  absence  of  General  Guldenleu  who  was  very  ill, 
had  posted  himself  in  an  extremely  advantageous  place,  being  shelterea  by 
hedges  on  one  side  and  by  the  sea  on  the  other. 

Having  at  last  pierced  the  hedges,  he  ordered  the  markgraf  of  Baden  to 
begin  the  attack  with  three  squadrons,  which  he  did  with  such  success  that 
he  at  first  overthrew  four  Danish  squadrons;  and  Chief-Admiral  Wrangel, 
who  was  on  the  right  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  charged  also  at  the  same  time, 
repulsed  and  broke  likewise  all  that  resisted  him.  It  is  true  that  in  one  spot. 
the  ice  breaking,  two  companies,  one  from  either  side,  sank  in  the  sea  ana 
were  drowned.  The  king  of  Sweden  lost  in  this  same  spot  the  coach  which 
he  generally  used,  and  my  chaise  met  with  the  same  iU  luck.  The  kinff  of 
Sw^en,  having  seen  this  accident,  had  reason  to  fear  that  the  same  thing 
might  happen  to  him  and  to  all  his  army,  of  which  he  was  at  the  head;  but 
being  a  dauntless  prince,  although  he  well  knew  the  danger  in  which  he  was, 
inst^  of  deciding  to  turn  in  the  direction  of  the  land,  which  he  could  have 
done  without  danger,  he  left  the  opening  of  the  sea,  where  his  horsemen  had 
perished,  on  his  left,  and  advancea  to  meet  the  enemies  who  were  on  the  sea 
at  his  right;  and  for  fear  lest  the  Danes  should  make  use  of  this  circumstance 
to  take  Admiral  Wrangel  in  the  rear,  the  king  of  Sweden  sent  Count  Toot 
against  them  with  a  Swedish  regiment,  who  in  this  battle  did  all  that  a  brave 
cavalier  and  a  good  officer  could  do. 

After  all  the  Danish  squadrons  were  broken,  Adnural  Wrangel  went  him- 
self to  the  Danish  infantry  who  were  on  the  ice,  and  who  were  guarding  the 
post  where  the  artiUery  was  stationed,  crving  out  to  them  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  Colonel  Jens  recognised  him,  and  not  being  in  a  position  to  resist, 
b^g^d  quarter  and  gave  himself  up;  the  admiral  willingly  granted  quarter 
to  him  and  to  all  who  wished  it;  for  he  felt  esteem  and  mendship  for  brave 
officers  and  for  soldiers  who  showed  courage.  Moreover,  he  knew  that  arms 
are  fickle,  and  that  the  bravest  are  not  exempt  from  the  misfortunes  of  war. 
Thus  all  the  Danish  troops  were  defeated  or  prisoners,  and  flight  did  not  spare 
two  hundred  of  them. 

When  the  king  of  Sweden  heard  of  the  prisoners  who  had  just  been  taken, 
he  ordered  Major-General  Bemer  to  advance  with  a  few  regiments  against 
the  five  himdred  cavalry  which  had  just  joined  the  troops  the  prince  had 
defeated,  and  General  Archamberg  was  also  ordered  to  go  towards  Ifiddelf art 
where  six  hundred  cavalry  were  on  the  road  for  the  same  purpose.  They 
carried  out  their  orders  so  well  that  all  the  enemy's  troops,  Danes  as  well  as 
Germans,  surrendered  and  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  Swedish  officers. 
Colonel  Jens  owned  that  all  the  troops  in  the  island  of  Fiinen  under  his  com- 
mand amounted  to  more  than  three  thousand  horse,  seven  hundred  German 
infantry,  and  fifteen  hundred  native  militia.  This  battle  made  the  king  of 
Sweden  complete  master  of  the  island  of  Fiinen. 

Before  the  king  of  Sweden  arrived  at  Svendborg  he  detached  several  small 
bodies  of  men  to  try  to  pass  into  Zealand  and  to  know  if  the  ice  would  bear 
his  army.  When  he  left  the  table  in  the  evening,  some  horsemen  came  and 
assured  him  that  the  ice  was  so  strong  that  all  his  army  and  his  cannon  could 
safely  cross;  and  to  give  a  positive  proof  that  they  had  been  into  Zealand, 
they  brought  before  the  king  of  Sweden  some  peasants  whom  they  had  taken 
prisoner.  Thereupon  the  prince  said  that  he  had  certainlv  thought  that, 
since  the  messenger  who  had  brought  him  the  letters  of  d^evalier  Medou^ 
had  been  able  to  cross  with  his  horse,  he  could  also  cross  with  his  troops,  but 
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that  very  probably  he  would  not  have  thought  of  it  except  for  that  On  the 
report  of  these  men  the  kin^  of  Sweden  gave  orders  to  sound  to  honSi  and 
set  out  accompanied  by  all  his  troops. 

The  intense  cold  from  which  I  had  suffered  all  day  had  forced  me  to  retire 
to  my  quarters,  as  much  for  the  sake  of  warmth  as  to  take  some  rest.  I  had 
scarcelv  done  so  when  they  came  to  tell  me  that  the  king  of  Sweden  had 
startea.  I  immediately  got  into  m^  sledge  to  follow  him.  lean  in  truth  say 
that  there  was  something  terrible  m  marching  l^  night  on  this  f rosen  sea, 
because  the  large  number  of  horses  which  were  with  tfo  king  of  Sweden  had, 
while  cutting  out  a  road,  melted  the  snow,  so  that  there  were  more  than  two 
feet  of  water  above  the  ice,  and  one  was  always  in  fear  of  fincUng  the  sea  open 
in  any  spot  Several  of  the  sledges  lost  their  way  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  unfortunately  perished,  oecause  the  ice  was  dther  too  weak  or  too 
shaken  along  the  road  wnieh  thqr  took.  I  did  four  leagues  in  this  way, 
uncertain  whether  at  every  step  I  took  my  sledge  would  not  sink  into  the 
sea.    However,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  rejoin  the  king  oi  Swedenur 

The  Peace  of  RoeskQde;  ihe  Renewal  of  War 

The  adventurous  prince  crossed  the  successive  straits  between  the  islaiKls^ 
and  pushed  on  through  the  deep  snowdrift  to  Eao^.  about  eighteen  Endish 
miles  from  Copenhagen.^  In  this  extremity,  Frederick  III  of  Denmaric^wnose 
patriotic  ardour  was  not  supported  by  the  Danish  nobility,  was  advMsd  t^ 
the  rign'aad  to  sue  for  peace,  and  even  to  purchase  it  at  the  saerifioe  of  losng 
part  of  his  dominions.  Thouffh  elated  with  his  singularly  good  fortune,  the 
conqueror  agreed  to  treat  under  the  mediation  of  the  Fraieh  and  KidUi 
ambassadors;  and  within  ten  days  after  the  landing  of  the  invadera  in  2!ear 
land  the  preliminaries  were  arranged  and  signed  at  tne  small  viUa^  of  Hage- 
Testrup.  By  the  terms  of  this  convention,  aflbmed  by  a  defimtive  tiea^ 
subsequently  concluded  at  Roeskihie  (1658),  the  Danish  provinces  bqrond 
the  Sound,  Sk&ne,  Halland,  and  Blekinge,  were  irrecoverably  ceded  to  Swe- 
den, to  which  they  have  ever  since  remained  attached,  as  also  the  district  of 
Trondhjem,  the  northern  part  of  Norway,  and  the  island  of  Bomholm.  The 
ratification  of  the  peace  was  f oUowed  by  an  interview  between  the  two  sov- 
ereigns at  the  royal  palace  of  Frederiksborg,  where  his  Danish  majesty  had 
provided  an  entertainment  for  the  foreign  ministers. 

But  the  grasping  ambition  of  Charles  was  far  from  being  satiated  with 
this  triumph  over  a  rival  state;  he  had  observed  its  weakness,  and  secretiy 
meditated  a  renewal  of  the  war.  Leaving  his  army  under  the  command  of 
Wrangel,  he  crossed  the  Sound,  took  possession  of  his  newly  acquired  terri- 
tories, and  convened  the  Swedish  diet  at  Gothenburg,  to  deliberate  respect- 
ing the  schemes  of  national  aggrandisement  which  he  had  in  contemplation; 
among  which  was  a  plan  for  tne  partition  of  Poland,  between  himself,  the 
czar,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  house  of  Austria.  But  Denmaric 
was  the  object  to  which  his  views  were  more  unmediately  directed.  Accord- 
ingly, in  defiance  of  the  recent  treaty,  he  repaired  to  Holstein,  and  being 
joined  by  his  fleet  he  once  more  invested  Copenhagen,  to  the  astonishment 
and  consternation  of  the  inhabitants.  Frederick  threw  himself  on  the  patri- 
otism of  his  people,  and  adopted  the  most  energetic  measures  for  a  vigorous 

[*  In  oommemoration  of  this  remArkable  expedltioii,  Charlet  caused  a  medal  to  be  8inMk| 
with  the  legend  on  one  side,  '*  TransituB  ghrumts  maris  BoUiei,  d.  7,  Febraair,  1618" :  aad 
on  the  other,  **  Natura  hoe  debuit  imi/'  in  aUnaioii  to  the  xaie  ooeuneiioe  or  the  nalNlvf 
f  roien  at  the  passage  of  the  Great  Belt.] 
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resistance.  The  siege  continued  three  months,  durine  which  Wrangel  took 
possession  of  the  strong  fortress  of  Eronborg,  the  gallant  commander  being 
obliged  to  capitulate  by  the  mutiny  of  his  garrison.  In  October  the  long- 
expected  succour  from  Holland,  imder  Opdam,  made  its  app^irance  in  the 
Sound.  Wrangel,  who  acted  alternately  as  general  and  admiral,  disputed 
the  passage  of  the  Dutch,  and  opened  a  fire  from  the  castles  on  each  side  of 
the  strait.  The  two  hostile  fleets  came  into  inmiediate  collision,  and  after  an 
obstinate  contest,  memorable  among  the  naval  achievemente  of  that  a^,  tiie 
Swedish  squadron  was  completely  defeated  and  compelled  to  retire  to  Lands- 
krona,  where  it  was  shortly  afterwards  blockaded  oy  the  enemy.  Opdam 
pursued  his  course  to  Copenhagen  roads,  where  he  was  received  with  trans- 
ports of  joy  by  the  besieged,  who  anticipated  instant  relief.  But  their  hopes 
were  not  immediately  realised;  the  rigours  of  winter  had  set  in,  and  the  loe, 
whilst  it  rendered  their  floating  defences  almost  useless,  facilitated  the 
approaches  of  the  besiegers,  who  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  capture 
tne  city  by  storm. 

During  these  proceedings,  the  Swedes  were  equally  unfortunate  in  other 
quarters.  They  had  been  expelled  from  Holstein  and  Schleswig  by  the  Poles 
and  the  troops  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  then  in  alliance  with  Denmark. 
They  were  also  driven  from  the  island  of  Bomholm,  and  from  the  province  of 
Trondhjem  by  an  insurrection  of  Norwegian  peasants.  In  the  spring  of  1659, 
an  English  fleet  made  its  appearance  in  the  Baltic,  commanded  bv  Admiral 
Montaiu,  whom  the  protector  and  the  parliament  had  despatchea  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  Dutch  and  enforce  an  armed  mediation  between  the 
belligerent  powers.  The  negotiation  proving  unsuccessful,  De  Ruyter,  who 
commanded  a  separate  squadron  imder  Opdam,  attacked  the  enemy's  fleet, 
for  the  purpose  of  compellmg  him  to  evacuate  the  Danish  territory.  A  battle 
was  fought  near  Odense,  in  which  the  Swedes,  almost  in  si^t  of  their  king, 
were  completely  routed  by  the  Dutch  and  the  Danes.  The  fortress  of  Nyborg 
was  next  attacked,  and  compelled  to  surrender  after  a  sharp  engagement. 
Eleven  regiments  of  cavalry,  the  best  troops  of  Sweden,  were  made  prisoners; 
and  of  seven  thousand  who  began  the  action  there  escaped  only  the  two 
generals,  Saltzbach  and  Steinbock,  with  a  slender  retinue  of  domestics. 

THE  DEATH  OP  CHARLES  X;  THE  TREATY  OF  COPENHAGEN 

This  fatal  blow  simk  deep  into  the  heart  of  Charles  Gustavus;  he  began 
to  feel  that  fortune,  the  deity  worshipped  by  military  conquerors,  had  deserted 
his  cause;  but  instead  of  listening  to  pacific  overtures,  he  only  affected  to 
negotiate  in  order  to  gain  time  to  concert  a  plan  for  the  invasion  of  the  south- 
ern part  of  Norway.  With  this  view  he  once  more  crossed  the  Sound  and 
convened  the  national  diet  at  Gothenburg,  that  he  might  obtain  theneceeeary 
supplies  of  men  and  money  for  the  enterprise.  But  in  the  midst  of  these 
preparations  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  which  was  epidemic  in  the  camp, 
and  died  on  the  11th  of  February,  1660,  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same 
hour  when  he  had  made  the  memorable  attack  on  Ck)penhagen  the  preceding 
year.  He  expired  in  the  arms  of  Oxenstiema,  at  the  early  age  of  tnirtv-dx; 
having  appointed  guardians  to  the  young  prince,  his  son,  who  succeedea  him 
under  the  title  of  Charles  XI,  with  a  regency  nominated  to  govern  the  king- 
dom during  his  minority. 

Charles  Gustavus  bears  the  character  of  a  bold,  warlike,  undaunted,  but 
rash  monarch,  whose  ardour  for  military  fame  engaged  him  in  the  most 
unjust  quarrels,  and  whose  inventive  genius,  had  he  hved  a  few  years  longer, 
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would  probably  have  triumphed  over  all  diflSculties,  and  extorted  honourable 
terms  from  the  different  nations  with  whom  he  was  then  at  war.  On  his 
deathbed,  he  had  earnestly  advised  the  regency  to  make  peace  with  all  the 
enemies  of  Sweden;  and  these  injunctions  were  eageriy  fulfilled  by  the  gov- 
ernment, who  saw  in  the  depressed  state  of  the  kingdom  sufficient  necesaty 
for  the  inmiediate  cessation  of  hostilities.  The  celebrated  Treaty  of  OUva 
was  concluded  in  April,  1660,  by  which  the  long  and  deadly  feud  between 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  branches  of  the  house  of  Vasa  was  extingumhed. 
The  late  king  had  made  a  truce  with  the  csar  Afexis,  and  the  Ftoce^Eaidis 

Put  an  end  to  the  war  with  Russia.  By  the  present  treaty,  John  Easimir  of 
bland  finally  renounced  his  shadowy  claim  to  the  Swedjcb  crown,  whidi 
had  long  before  been  repudiated  by  the  nation.  He  ceded  at  1^  same  time 
the  provinces  of  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  the  island  of  Osel,  winch  were  oon* 
finned  to  Sweden. 

The  peace  with  Denmark  met  with  greater  obstructions;  but  at  length 
all  differences  were  adjusted  and  the  Treaty  of  Oopenhagen  was  signed  on 
the  10th  of  June,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  three  nu>A\iMng  powers-— 
France,  England,  and  Holland.  This  pacification  embraced  the  conditiiMis 
of  the  late  Treaty  of  Roeskilde,  except  that  the  district  of  Trondhjem  and 
the  island  of  Bomholm  were  restored  to  the  D^es.  llie  tranquillity  of  the 
North  was  thus  established  in  a  manner  creditable  to  Sweden,  consideriDg 
the  number  and  power  of  her  enemies,  the  length  of  the  war.  and  tiie  dis- 
tressing situation  in  which  she  was  left  by  the  suddai  deata  of  tibe  late 
monarch.^ 

CHARLES  XI  (1060-1607  A.D.) 

During  eleven  years  there  was  nothing^  to  disturb  the  clear  horiiOQ  of  the 
kingdom.  The  regency  acted  as  mediator  m  the  duputes  whfeh  arose  between 
the  maritime  powers.  They  exhibited,  too,  a  disposition  to  join  in  the  tr^ 
alliance  for  the  defence  of  the  NetherlandB  agamst  France,  and  they  even 
signed  an  engagement  to  that  effect;  but  the  gold  of  Louis  XIV  was  more 
powerful  than  the  representations  of  English  or  Dutch;\and  a  subsidy  of 
200,000  golden  crowns  per  annum  induced  them  to  enter  into  a  close  alliance 
with  that  monarch.  Disastrous  was  this  alliance  to  the  interests  of  Sweden: 
it  plunged  her  into  a  war  with  Holland,  England,  Brandenbuiv,  and  the 
emperor,  that  crippled  her  energies  during  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Qiarles  XI. 

In  1672  the  king  entered  on  the  duties  of  government.  Faithfid  to  his 
engagement  with  France,  his  first  step  was  to  send  a  small  army  into  Bran- 
denburg, less  to  annoy  than  to  overawe  the  elector.  In  1674,  however,  he 
formally  declared  war  against  that  prince,  and  despatched  Wrangel,  one  of 
the  veterans  who  had  gained  so  much  celebrity  in  tne  Thirty  Yearn*  War,  to 
reduce  the  country.  The  command  was  obeyed  with  a  deg^  of  success 
indicative  of  the  spirit  which  the  great  Gustavus  had  left  bemnd  Imn.  The 
strongest  fortresses  were  taken  by  capitulation  or  by  assault.  But  the  same 
year  saw  the  end  of  these  triumphs.  Diuing  the  sickness  of  Wrangel,  the 
Swedish  forces  were  defeated  in  several  skirmishes  and  in  one  general  action. 
and  forced  to  retreat  into  Mecklenburg.  These  events  led  to  results  still 
more  disastrous:  they  prevented  the  accession  of  states  whkh  woukl  other- 
wise have  served  as  allies;  and  they  encouraged  others  openly  to  declare 
themselves  against  a  power  whose  German  possessions  were  tempting  enou{^ 
to  invite  ageression.  Denmark,  Holland,  Liinebuis,  Miinster  joined  Bran- 
denburg, and  put  their  troops  in  motion;  and  the  Swedish 
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simultaneously  assailed  on  several  points,  from  Bremen  to  the  eastern  c<m- 
fines  of  Pomerania. 

Fortress  after  fortress  —  Wollin,  Wolgast,  Wismar,  Domgarten,  Usedom 
— was  reduc^.  In  1676  Visby  received  a  Danish  garrison.  A  Swedish  fleet 
was  defeated  by  the  combmed  Danes  and  Dutch  near  the  isle  of  Bomholm. 
Helsingborg,  Christianstad,  Landskrona,  fell  before  the  king  of  Demnaric; 
Wennersberg  and  Kristianopel  were  eoually  reduced.  The  result  of  a  great 
battle  near  Lund,  where  Charles  and  Christian  fought  in  person,  was  doubt- 
ful; both  claimed  the  advantage;  but  as  the  latter  returned  to  Copenhagen 
for  new  troops,  while  the  former  succeeded  in  the  object  of  the  campaign — 
vvs.,  the  relief  of  Malmo — history  must  record  it  to  the  Swedes.  But  a  naval 
action  near  Landskrona  was  disastrous  to  them;  and  they  had  the  mortifi- 
cation of  hearing  that  all  the  fortresses  in  Pomerania  were,  one  by  one,  in  ttie 
power  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg.  But  Charles  was  not  discouraged:  in 
a  second  kmd  battle  with  his  rival  of  Denmark,  in  which  both  kings  emibited 
extraordinary  valour,  he  had  the  glory  of  complete  success.  Jji  Norway, 
however,  and  still  more  in  Pomerania,  fortime  was  against  him.  On  the 
whole,  though  Sweden  never  showed  more  valour,  more  constancy,  she  was 
not  a  match  for  all  her  enemies;  and  except  for  the  triumphs  of  Irance,  her 
great  ally,  she  must  have  suffered  for  her  imprudence  by  an  alarming  dis- 
memberment. To  the  honour  of  Louis,  he  did  not  forsake  his  northern 
friend.  In  the  separate  treaties  which  he  concluded  with  Hollimd  and  the 
emperor,  he  stipulated  for  the  integrity  of  the  Swedish  possessions,  as  they 
had  been  left  by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia.  The  opposition  of  Demnark  to 
the  restoration  of  the  conquests  which  she  had  made  over  her  neighbour  was 
overcome  by  the  armed  interference  of  France.  In  Pomerania  and  livonia, 
as  in  Bremen  and  Sweden,  Charles  recovered,  through  the  fidelity  of  his 
ally,  that  which  he  had  lost  through  his  own  unprudenoe — or  rather  through 
the  imprudence  of  his  ministers,  before  he  had  reached  an  age  sufficiency 
mature  to  weigh  the  consequences  of  his  measures.  A  separate  and  subse- 
quent treaty  with  Denmark,  negotiated  through  the  influence  of  the  French 
ambassador,  was  strengthened  by  the  marriage  of  Charles  with  Ulrica  Eleo- 
nora,  daughter  of  Christian. 

During  his  minority,  Charles  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  regents 
had  abus^  their  trust,  and  the  senate  encroached  on  the  just  prerosatives 
of  the  crown.  In  the  former  belief  there  was  probably  much  truth;  the 
latter  served  as  a  pretext  for  attempting  a  change  in  the  government.  By 
the  constitution  (if,  indeed,  the  term  has  any  meaning)  the  authoritjr  of  the 
Swedish  kings  was  extremely  limited.  They  could  not  make  peace  in  war, 
they  could  not  impose  taxes,  they  could  not  originate  a  law,  they  could  not 
form  or  renew  a  treaty  of  alliance,  they  could  not  try  a  noble  delinquent, 
without  the  sanction  of  the  senate  or  of  the  diet.  But  the  personal  char- 
acter of  the  monarch  had  more  influence  than  custom.  If  he  was  of  a  boM, 
enterprising  character,  he  could  do  whatever  he  pleased;  and  if  his  eflTorts 
were  triumphant,  he  was  never  called  to  account  for  his  outrage  on  the  free- 
dom of  the  other  bodies  of  the  state.  If  they  were  unfortunate,  he  was 
doomed  to  the  same  humiliation  as  other  limited  monarchs — to  aclmowIedgB 
his  fault,  to  promise  a  better  government  in  future,  and  often  to  bribe  £e 
leading  members  of  the  opposition  against  him.  The  history  of  the  country 
is,  in  reality,  a  continued  struggle  between  the  crown  and  the  other  arms  of 
the  state.  Gustavus  I  had  reigned  with  absolute  authority;  so  had  the 
second  of  that  name;  so  had  Charles  X;  while  Eric  XIV,  Bigismund,  and 
CSiristina  had  been  forced  often  to  bend  before  the  voice  of  the  diet 
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Charles  XI  wished  that  authority  to  be  recognised  l^  the  law  itself,  and 
to  pass  unouestioned  by  posterity.  Under  the  pretext  of  taking  into  con- 
sideration tne  general  state  of  we  kingdom,  of  reforming  abuses,  and  of 
regulating  the  amount  of  taxation  to  be  borne  by  the  dmerent  classes  of 
society,  he  convoked  (1680)  a  diet  at  Stockhohn.  That  lie  might  encounter 
the  less  opposition  to  the  measures  which  he  contemi>lated,  he  reverted  to 
the  same  mode  of  violence  as  the  most  tyrannical  of  his  predecessors — wm.. 
he  quartered  in  the  city  and  its  vicinity  some  of  the  regiments  most  attadhm 
to  his  interests.  With  such  means  of  intimidation,  he  obtained  a  decree 
that  the  military  force  of  the  realm,  the  only  sure  support  of  arbitrary 
power,  fiAiould,  though  in  tune  of  peace,  remain  on  the  same  footing  as  during 
the  late  wars.  To  meet  this  charge,  he  obtained  the  levy  of  a  tax  cm  the 
rural  population,  and  certain  public  bodies. 

These  measures  were  only  preparatory  to  others  more  important.  The 
first  was  to  curtail  the  authoritv  of  the  senate,  agauist  whom  the  accusation 
had  been  made  that  they  had  abused  their  trust  A  commission,  entirely  of 
the  Idng's  creatures,  was  formed,  to  inquire  into  the  ori^^  and  extent  of  that 
authority,  and  whether,  in  its  existing  state,  it  was  commensurate  or  not 
with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  llae  result  was  a  report  that  the  senate 
did  not  form  an  independent  or  intermediate  branch  ot  the  state,  between 
the  king  and  the  nobles  or  the  biugenes;  that  it  was  simply  a  royal  coundl, 
with  which  he  ought  to  advise.  This  was  a  severe  blow  at  a  body  idueh, 
whenever  the  crown  was  weak  or  embarrassed,  had  arrooated  to  itself  fuDO- 
tions  truly  r^al;  but  it  did  not  satisfy  hiuL  He  declared,  and  the  diet 
sanctioned  the  declaration,  that  he  alone  was  the  iudgo  of  what  afiain  ouc^t 
and  what  affairs  ought  not  to  be  laid  before  it  He  therefore  raised  himwlf 
above  its  influence,  and  entuely  independent  oi  its  advioe. 

But  even  this  was  not  alL  In  consequence  of  these  changes,  a  new  ctBekl 
board  was  appointed,  called  the  grand  commission,  whose  ripit  it  was  to 
inquire  into  all  transactions  of  the  ministry,  and  to  punish  the  exeessos  and 
usurpations  of  the  senators.  A  coUege  of  provinon  was  also  estaMished  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  lands  and  lordships  granted,  sdd, 
mortgaged,  or  exchanged  oy  preceding  kings,  either  in  Sweden  or  livonia, 
since  the  year  1609,  together  with  all  the  royal  palaces  alienated  since  1655. 
An  offer  was  at  the  same  time  made  on  the  part  of  the  crown  to  reimburse 
the  proprietors  for  such  sums  as  they  had  originally  pud  for  them.  By  this 
proceeding  a  considerable  augmentation  was  made  to  the  ro^al  revenues,  but 
it  ruined  vast  numbers  of  the  nobility.  The  cler;^  likewise  evinced  their 
willingness  to  contribute  towards  the  necessities  of  we  government  by  offer- 
ing a  fifth  of  their  income  to  the  king,  provided  thej  might  pay  it  in  xine  or 
brass  money .^  The  states  were  again  convoked  m  1^1,  contrary  to  the 
usual  practice  of  their  meetmg,  except  on  extraordinary  occasions,  only  once 
in  four  years.  This  diet  went  further  in  their  concessions  than  tiie  preced- 
ing; declaring  by  statute  that,  although  the  sovereign  wasenjomed  to  gov- 
ern his  dominions  according  to  the  laws,  this  did  not  take  from  him  the 
power  to  alter  that  constitution  of  his  own  authority,  or  to  put  the  kingdom 
m  such  a  situation  as  he  might  think  most  conducive  to  its  mterest  and 
security.  The  authors  of  this  decision,  which  rmdered  the  monarch  abso- 
lute, were  the  deputies  of  the  burghers  and  peasants,  who  overiooked  all 
consequences  in  their  blind  zeal  to  oppose  the  aristooiaoy,  and  bring  them 
down  to  their  own  level. 

Another  blow  was  struck  at  this  doomed  order  in  1686,  by  the  extraordi- 
nary expedient  which  the  government  resorted  to  of  liquidating  the  public 
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debt  by  raising  the  nominal  value  of  money  without  increasing  its  real 
worth.  The  effect  of  this  single  transaction  was  the  ruin  of  thousands,  as 
the  state  creditors  lost  by  it  above  nine  millions  of  crowns.  These,  wiUi  a 
variety  of  other  new  measures,  so  dis^ted  and  irritated  the  nobility  that 
they  sent  repeated  petitions  to  court,  msisting  upon  their  ancient  privil^es 
being  respected.  Seeing  no  prospect  of  redress,  they  drew  up  a  still  stronger 
remonstrance,  which  was  to  be  presented  to  the  king  by  Captain  Patkul,  a 
gentleman  of  Livonia,  and  one  of  their  deputies,  who  had  already  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  bold  freedom  of  speech  and  his  ardent  attachment  to 
liberty.  The  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  and  excited  resentment  instead  of 
procuring  relief.  An  accusation  was  drawn  up  against  the  whole  of  the 
remonstrants,  all  of  whom  were  convicted  of  nigh  treason;  but  the  chief 
victim  selected  for  ignominious  punishment  was  Patkul,  who  was  sentenced 
to  have  his  right  hand  cut  off,  and  to  be  deprived  of  his  life,  honours,  and 
estates.  The  University  of  Leipsic  formally  declared  their  opinion  that 
the  condenmation  was  unjust;  but  neither  he  nor  his  colleagues  could  avaO 
themselves  of  that  decision;  he  contrived,  however,  to  elude  the  vengeance 
of  his  enemies  for  a  time,  by  abandoning  his  native  coimtry  and  taking  refuge 
at  the  court  of  Poland.  The  violence  of  parties  having  thus  thrown  down 
every  barrier  that  could  check  the  unlimitea  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative, 
an  act  was  at  length  passed,  in  1693,  by  which  the  king  was  made  absolute, 
the  sole  depository  of  the  sovereign  authority,  and  entitled  to  govern  the 
realm  according  to  his  will  and  pleasure,  without  being  responsible  to  any 
power  on  earth.^ 

The  facility  with  which  Charles  thus  obtained  a  legal  confirmation  of 
despotism  will  not  much  surprise  us,  if  we  attend  to  the  condition  of  society 
in  Sweden.  According  to  Whitelock,  the  British  ambassador  at  Stockholm 
during  Christina's  reign,  not  the  peasants  only  but  the  burghers  were  so  com- 
pletely the  slaves  of  the  aristocracy  that  they  durst  not  openly  express  any 
will  of  their  own.  Hence  they  were  extending  the  royal  authority,  which  was 
always  a  shield  to  them  against  the  encroachments  of  the  nobles.^ 

TTie  concluding  period  of  this  monarch's  reign  was  spent  in  endeavouring 
to  establish  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  in  regulating  the  political  and  com- 
mercial affairs  of  his  own  subjects.  To  his  mediation  was  owing,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  congress  at  Ryswick,  which  terminated  the  war  between  France 
on  the  one  side,  and  Austria,  Spain,  Holland,  and  England  on  the  other,  but 
his  pacific  labours  were  suddenly  arrested  by  a  disorder  which  cut  him  off 
(April,  1697)  at  the  early  age  of  forty-two.^ 


CHAPTER  XI 
DENMARK  AND  NORWAY  IN  THE  18TH  AND  17TH  GENTURIEB 


ACCESSION  OF  FREDERICK  U  (lUO  A.D.) 

We  turn  back  now  to  take  up  the  story  of  Denmaik  and  Norway 
where  we  left  it  in  an  earlier  chapter,  namely,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Christian  III,  in  1559.<>  It  was  a  novel  spectacle  in  Denmark  to  see  a  king 
ascend  the  throne  without  opposition,  and  an  election  reduced  to  a  mere 
formality.  Long  before  his  father's  death,  Frederick  had  been  acknowledged 
by  the  two  kingdoms.  There  was  no  longer  any  hope  to  the  disaflTected  in 
Christian  II,  as  that  monarch  had  paid  the  debt  of  nature  a  few  days  after 
Christian  III;  nor  in  the  discontent  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  since  the  num- 
ber in  twenty-three  years  had  so  greatly  diminished  (the  result  of  the  mtire 
suppression  of  their  worship)  that  there  were  few  of  the  conmiunion  left,  and 
in  another  generation  there  would  not  be  one.  There  had  long  been  peace 
at  home  anof  abroad;  and  so  long  had  the  national  proeperitv  increased.  The 
throne  of  Frederick,  therefore,  was  fully  establisned;  and  much  good  was 
augured  from  his  reign,  especially  as  he  had  been  for  some  years  accustomed, 
by  his  prudent  father,  to  the  duties  of  administration. 

This  monarch  has  been  praised  for  moderation:  he  had,  however,  auite 
as  much  ambition.  Scarcelv  had  he  grasped  the  sceptre  before  he  resolved 
to  attemot  something  which  should  give  lustre  to  his  name.  Near  sixty 
years  haa  elapsed  since  the  unfortunate  invasion  of  Ditmareh;  and  ihoudi, 
owing  to  the  troubles  of  the  times,  no  efifort  had  been  made  to  wipe  out  we 
stain  of  defeat  from  the  national  honour,  the  design  had  never  been  wholly 
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abandoned.  Christian  m,  indeed,  had  recognised  the  independence  of  the 
country  in  the  Treaty  of  Liibeck,  1536;  but  what  monarcn  ever  rewded 
treaties  when  he  could  obtain  some  advantage  by  breaking  them?  To  this 
enterprise  Frederick  was  more  induced  bv  his  kinsmen  of  Holstein — viz.,  his 
uncles  Adolf  and  John  the  elder,  and  his  brother  John  the  yoimger — all  with 
the  ducal  title,  and  all  eager  to  extend  their  territory  by  the  conouest  of  a 
country  so  conveniently  situated,  and,  in  some  respects,  so  fertile  as  Ditmaish. 
The  Danish  nobles  were  induced,  without  much  aifficulty,  to  engage  in  a  war 
which  might  be  considered  foreign;  and  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
under  the  chief  command  of  John  Rantzau,  led  by  the  king  and  the  dukes  in 
person,  took  the  field,  after  the  publication  of  an  elaborate  manifesto,  in 
which  a  brave  and  noble  people  were  stigmatised  as  rebels.  A  herald  was 
sent,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  times,  with  a  declaration  of  war  against 
them;  and  such  was  then:  indignation  that  he  would  have  been  torn  to  pieces 
but  for  the  interference  of  their  magistrates.  Owing  to  the  same  influence, 
their  reply  was  a  moderate  one.  They  had  never,  they  observed,  been  sub- 
jects of  the  house  of  Holstein;  and,  if  any  of  their  people  had  conmiitted 
acts  of  violence  on  their  princely  neighbours,  they  were  ready  to  make  such 
comi)ensation  as  the  laws  might  award:  why,  then,  should  iustice  be  sought 
by  violence,  when  it  was  peacefully  offered?  In  vain  did  they  appeal  to  the 
conmion  principles  of  equity:  their  subjugation  was  resolved;  ana  their  only 
hope  lay  m  their  own  right  arms. 

Unfortunately  for  the  inhabitants,  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  deceived 
by  the  report  of  spies  whom  they  should  have  distrusted;  and,  in  the  belief 
that  Hammer  would  sustain  the  shock  of  the  main  army,  they  left  a  small 
garrison  in  Meldorf .  (The  three  fortresses  of  Tilsburg,  Hammer,  and  Mddorf 
were  the  great  defence  on  the  side  of  Holstein  —  the  only  side  accessible  to 
an  army.)  The  latter  fortress  was  vigorously  assailed  by  the  whole  army; 
and  was  no  less  vigorously  defended.  The  paucity  of  defenders  was  partly 
compensated  by  the  courage  of  the  women,  of  whom  many  appeared  in 
armour,  and  fought  no  less  valiantly  than  their  husbands  or  fathers.  But 
tihe  contest  was  too  unequal;  the  place  was  carried  by  assault;  and  the  inhab- 
itants, women  and  children,  as  well  as  men,  were  barbarously  put  to  the 
sword.  The  indomitable  valour  of  the  men  may  be  iUustrated  by  the  fact 
that,  among  the  slain,  scarcely  any  were  f oimd  with  less  than  three  or  four 
wounds.  But  if  they  were  good  soldiers,  they  were  bad  generals,  since  they 
lost  Tilsburg  by  a  blimder  similar  to  that  which  had  led  to  the  fall  of  Meldorf. 
Their  greatest  misfortune,  no  doubt,  was  the  want  of  defenders  in  suflScient 
number;  another  was  that,  the  season  being  uncommonly  dry,  they  could 
not,  as  they  had  mtended,  overflow  the  country  by  opening  the  sluices. 

Heide,  their  capital,  and  their  last  bulwark,  was  next  invested.  The 
defence  was  a  noble  one;  assault  after  assault  was  repelled;  and,  thoufl^ 
the  besiegers  were  nearly  egual  in  valour,  and  vastly  superior  in  numbers,  the 
place  would  scarcely  have  been  reduced  had  not  Rantzau  caused  it  to  be  set 
on  fire.  Many  perished  in  the  flames,  many  were  slain  by  the  sworn  of  tibe 
enemy,  and  many,  convinced  that  resistance  was  hopeless,  esca{)ed.  To 
spare  the  remnant,  the  elders  tendered  their  submission.  All  the  males  cap- 
able of  bearing  arms — now  reduced  to  four  thousand — were  assembled  m 
a  lar^e  plain,  and  compelled  to  do  homage  to  the  princes  of  Holstein  as ''  lords 
of  Ditmarsh."  It  is  some  consolation  to  find  that  this  brave,  virtuous,  and 
patriotic  community  suffered  less  by  the  loss  of  their  liberty  than  might  have 
D€«n  expected.  Their  isolated  position  still  availed  them,  smce  it  placed  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  daily  coercion  by  the  myrmidons  of  government 
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This  sucoeas  gave  some  Mat  to  the  eoronation  of  Frederiek,  which  imme- 
diately followed.  The  c^)itulation  did  not  much  differ  bom  those  which 
had  preceded  it  He  was  not  to  admit  any  foreigner  into  the  rigsraad.  nor 
to  imprison  any  gentleman,  nor  to  undertake  anything  important  witoout 
the  aavice  of  his  rigsraad;  nor  to  ennoble  anyone  not  belonging  to  the  privi* 
leged  classes.  The  article  which  declared  the  Danish  monarchy  dective  was 
drawn  up  with  more  care,  lest  the  clium  of  the  eklest  son  after  the  fatter 
should  be  drawn  into  a  precedent  The  progress  of  events,  however,  was 
more  powerful  than  the  jealoucnr  of  the  rigEonad;  the  royu  authority  was 
evidently  gaining  ground;  for  when  Oiristian,  the  son  of  Frederick,  reached 
his  fourth  year,  uie  rigsraad  first  and  the  nobles  afterward  acknowleond  li^ 
successor  to  the  united  crowns  of  Denmaric  and  Norway.  In  regara  to  the 
latter  kingdom,  F^erick  asked  not  for  its  suffrage:  he  relied  on  his  father^s 
decree,  by  which  it  had  been  declared  an  integral  portion  of  tbB  monarofay; 
and  he  received,  at  Oopenha^,  the  homage  of  the  Norwegian  deputiesy  just 
as  if  he  had  been  at  Trondhiem.  Yet  there  was  some  inoonsistracy  in  this 
respect;  for  in  1582,  when  tne  election  of  the  infant  prince  Christian  was 
confirmed  by  the  Norwegian  nobles  at  CShristiania,  Frederick  by  lettttr  tfiiilMH 
them  for  the  act,  and  declared  that  it  should  not  be  drawn  into  a  meoedent 
injurious  to  the  riffhts  of  the  estates  or  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  TIm  truth 
seems  to  be  that,  however  aealously  the  Danish  monarchs  might  endeavour 
to  destroy  the  nationality  of  the  country,  they  were  often  eompdled  to  sus- 
pend their  efforts,  and  treat  it  with  something  like  lespect. 

THE  SCANDINAVIAN  SEVEN  TBABS'  WAR  aM8-lS70  A.D.) 

The  most  prominent  but  by  no  means  the  most  interestiiuj;  feature  of  this 
monarch's  reign  was  the  war  with  Sweden.  The  position  of  ibe  two  eoun* 
tries  to  each  other  was  naturally  hostile.  We  have  seen  with  how  mudi 
difficulty  those  experienced  rulers,  Qustavus  Vasa  and  Oiristian  IIL  had 
curbed  their  desire  for  war.  Their  two  successors  were  too  young,  too  head- 
strong, too  inexperienced  to  put  equal  constraint  upon  themselves.  Both  had 
reasons  for  complaint,  which,  though  petty  in  the  eyes  of  a  wise  prince,  were 
great  in  those  of  a  rash  one.  Frederick  continued  to  use  the  arms  of  Swedsn 
on  his  shield;  he  would  not  forego  the  pretensions  which  the  Union  of  Kahnar 
afforded  him  to  the  crown  of  that  country;  and  his  anger  was  greater  than 
the  occasion  required  when  he  saw  Eric,  in  reven^,  assume  the  arms  of  Den- 
mark. From  this  period,  though  the  two  kings  signed  a  treaty  of  amity,  they 
regarded  each  other  with  iU-feeling,  which  they  still  further  embittered  by  a 
series  of  vexatious  however  trifling  annoyances. 

Frederick  was  the  first  to  afford  just  ground  for  war.  In  1563  he  arrested 
three  Swedish  ambassadors,  as  they  were  proceeding  to  the  court  of  Philip 
the  Magnanimous,  landgraf  of  Hesse,  to  bring  the  daughter  of  that  prince  to 
their  royal  master.  The  only  cause  for  this  rash  act  was  a  suspicion  tiiat 
one  of  the  ambassadors  was  hostile  to  DenmarkI  Eric  demanded  satisfac- 
tion; but  none  was  offered.  Two  other  circumstances  deepened  the  animos- 
ity, and  rendered  war  inevitable.  Bv  some  mistake,  or  rattier  by  that 
national  dislike  which  was  more  remarkable  between  Denmark  and  Sweden 
than  even  between  the  Scots  and  the  English  m  the  Middle  Ages,  a  ftset  which 
Eric  had  sent  to  Rostock,  to  bring  away  the  princess  of  Hesse,  was  engaged 
by  a  Danish  fleet.  Which  was  the  aggressor?  This  question  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily decided:  probably  both  were  equally  culpable.  However  this  be, 
the  Swedes  were  the  victors. 
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The  mortification  of  Frederick  was  extreme;  but  chance  soon  placed  in 
his  hands  the  means  of  irritating  his  rival  more  efifectually  than  by  the  loss 
of  a  battle.  Eric  was  a  fickle  man  —  in  his  courtships  more  than  in  any 
other  thing.  At  the  very  time  he  was  on  the  eve  of  celebrating  his  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  the  landgraf ,  he  was  soliciting  the  hand  of  two  queens, 
Elizabeth  of  England  and  Mary  of  Scotland.  A  letter  to  the  former  sov- 
ereign was  intercepted  by  a  Danish  officer,  who  immediately  sent  it  to  Fred- 
erick. Frederick  with  joyful  malice  forwarded  it  to  Philip.  Philip  contume- 
liously  dismissed  the  Swedish  ambassadors,  and  bestowea  his  daughter  with- 
out delav  on  Adolf  of  Holstein.  The  mediation  of  friendly  powers  could  no 
longer  ootain  a  moment's  notice;  war  was  declared  by  both  monarchs,  and 
preparations  were  immediately  made  for  prosecuting  it  with  vigour. 

Assisted  by  the  nobles  of  Holstein  and  Schleswi^,  and  by  the  repubUc  of 
Liibeck,  which  was  indicant  at  the  diminution  of  its  commercial  privileges 
by  order  of  Eric,  Frederick,  at  the  head  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  landed 
in  Halland,  and  invested  Elfsborg,  on  the  site  of  which  the  modem  Gothen- 
burg is  foimded.  At  the  same  time  a  considerable  fleet,  manned  by  about 
five  thousand  seamen,  was  ordered  to  co-operate.  On  his  side,  Eric  mvaded 
Sk&ne,  leaving  a  fleet  to  struggle  for  the  sceptre  of  the  Baltic.  The  result  of 
the  campai^  did  not  correspond  with  the  preparations  of  either:  a  naval 
action  was  mdecisive;  and  the  rest  of  the  season  was  spent  in  devastating 
some  portions  of  the  neighbouring  provinces.  The  following  vear  the  Swedes 
had  much  success  in  Norway;  they  even  penetrated  to  Troncmjem;  but  they 
lost  their  conquests  with  as  much  rapidity  as  they  were  gained. 

In  the  same  manner  the  conquests  of  Frederick  m  the  south  and  west  of 
Sweden  were  equally  transient;  while  a  great  naval  engagement,  in  which 
both  fleets  exhibited  all  their  skill  and  all  their  bravery,  was  no  less  indeci- 
sive. So  frequently  to  both  parties  was  the  advantage  of  one  day  counter- 
balanced by  the  defeat  of  the  next  that  the  whole  war  might  be  called  a 
regular  alternation  of  success  and  failure.  What  instruction,  what  entertain- 
ment would  be  afforded  by  the  detail  of  such  events?  It  must  be  suflicient 
to  observe  that  both  nations  displayed  great  valour;  that  the  kings  and 
generals  of  both  covered  themselves  with  fame;  but  that  the  people,  whose 
resources  were  exhausted  by  the  conflict,  sighed  for  peace.  Hostilities  were 
sometimes  suspended  by  the  internal  disputes  of  the  Swedes,  many  of  whom 
were  justly  aissatisfied  with  their  king.  This  capriciousness  sometimes 
assumed  a  character  of  insanity.  We  have  seen  that  a  conspiracy,  h^ed  by 
his  eldest  brother,  who  assumed  the  name  of  John  III,  hurled  him  from  the 
throne  (1568). 

Why  the  Danish  king  should  remain  an  almost  passive  spectator  of  these 
disturbances  —  why  he  neglected  to  profit  by  them,  seeing  that  his  aid  wouki 
readily  have  been  purchased  by  both  parties  in  the  state — has  been  the  sub- 

{'ect  of  much  conjecture.  Whether  he  was  bribed  to  this  inactivity,  or  duped 
)y  the  successor  of  Eric;  whether  (a  more  probable  supposition)  he  hoped  to 
see  both  parties  so  weaken  themselves  by  this  civil  strife,  as  to  become  in  turn 
his  victims;  whether,  finally,  he  could  have  effected  much  with  an  army  which 
often  clamoured  for  arrears  of  pay,  and  sometimes  broke  out  into  open  insur- 
rection —  would  be  idle  to  inquire.  Probably  all  these  considerations,  thou^ 
not  equally,  contributed  to  the  result.  At  length,  after  many  ineffectual 
attempts  at  mediation  by  the  Protestant  states  of  Germany  and  by  the  flench 
king,  peace  was  concluded  at  Stettin  in  1570.  The  chief  articles  were  that 
both  kings  might  continue  to  use  the  obnoxious  herddic  b^surin^,  so  that 
the  one  would  not  found  upon  them  any  pretensions  to  the  dominions  of  the 
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other;  that  John  should  renounce  all  claim  to  SUne,  Halland,  Gotland,  and 
Blekinge,  and  restore  his  Norwegian  conquests;  fliat,  in  like  manner,  Fred- 
erick should  restore  his  conquests,  receivmg.  however,  for  Gothenbuig  and 
its  territory  (which  he  had  for  some  time  hdd)  a  conskierable  sum  of  monejr. 
payable  in  two  instahnents;  that  the  limits  of  the  two  kingdoms  should 
remain  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Oustavus  Vasa  and  Oiristian  IIL  Thus  a 
destructive  war  of  seven  years  ended  as  most  wars  do  end:  both  parties  were 
impoverished  by  it,  and  Doth,in  other  respeotSi  rwiained  as  they  were  at  its 
commencement. 

BEBELUOXJS  FIBFB 

Frederick  could  not,  any  more  than  his  predecessors,  avdd  some  trouble 
in  regard  to  Schleswig  and  Holstein.  Three  drcumstances  —  the  deetnre 
form  of  the  government,  the  attachment  of  the  nobles  to  thdr  own  inordinate 
privileges,  and  the  partition  of  the  states  among  the  princes  of  Denmark, 
to  be  held  b3r  hereditary  right  —  were  the  source  ci  perpetual  troubles.  For 
these  dissensions  the  princes  themselves  were  most  to  olame.  By  makuig 
all  their  male  children  heirs  to  some  portion  of  territory ,  by  loading  them  with 
dowries  to  females,  by  lawsuits  as  to  the  succession  m  particular  instances, 
and  by  constant  efforts  to  render  themselves  independent  of  Denmark,  thqr 
were  always  at  variance,  either  among  themselves  or  with  the  nqral  chief  of 
the  family.  Much  confusion,  too,  arose  from  the  difference  of  constitatioii 
in  the  two  duchies.  Holstein  was  always  a  fief  of  the  emphe.  and  there- 
fore subject  to  the  imperial  feudal  law.  Schkswiff  was  a  fief  of  the  Danish 
crown.  While  the  dukes  of  the  former,  therefore,  md  homage  to  the  emmr- 
ors,  those  of  the  latter  owed  no  allegiance,  except  to  the  royal  Dane.  mA, 
ever  since  the  union  of  the  duchies,  Schleswig  had  elumed  the  same  ridits 
as  the  sister  duchv;  for  the  sway  of  the  empire,  or  rather  of  the  imperial  cuet, 
was  injBntely  preferable  to  that  of  the  Dajiish  kinm.  By  solemn  eotapuk, 
indeed,  the  two  duchies  ouffht  to  have  shared  equal  ri^ts,  and  to  have  oeen 
equally  administered.  In  both,  the  elective  prmciple,  the  independence  of 
the  local  noble,  the  non-obligation  to  nulitai^  service  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  territory  J  and  the  right  of  self-taxation  were  recognised;  but  unhappily 
compacts  of  this  nature  h^  seldom  any  good  effect  —  they  were  violated  by 
bribery  or  by  open  force.  We  repeatedly  read  of  armed  troops  being  brou^t 
into  the  neighbourhood  to  overawe  the  deliberations  of  a  diet.  But  the 
means  of  such  coercion  were  not  always,  or  indeed  generaUy,  at  hand;  so  that 
virtually  there  was  more  independence  than  might  be  inferred  from  the 
arbitrary  nature  of  the  royal  pretensions. 

Still  there  remained  an  everlasting  apple  of  discord,  the  tendency  of  which 
it  reauired  all  the  influence  of  friendly  mediators  to  counteract.  In  1580 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  and  the  landgraf  of  Hesse 
effected  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the  rival  parties.  By  it  so  much  was 
conceded  to  the  dukes  that  Schleswig  was  declared  a  hereditary  fief —  a 
principle  for  which  they  had  vigorously  contended,  but  which  the  Dwish  kings 
had  always  endeavoured  to  nullify.  On  the  other  hand,  those  dukes  were 
to  receive  the  investiture  from  those  kings,  their  liege  superiors;  and,  when- 
ever the  welfare  of  the  kingdom  requir^  it,  to  tnmsmit  and  maintain,  at 
their  own  cost,  a  body  of  troops  for  its  defence.  In  like  manner,  the  king 
was  to  succour  the  duchy  in  case  of  need.  As  to  the  disputes  between  tbe 
co-heirs  themselves,  it  was  agreed  that  whenever  one  of  them  died  the  inheri- 
tance should  not  be  seized  by  any  of  the  rest,  but  that  all  the  rest  should 
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nominate  commissioners  to  administer  the  vacant  domain,  until  all  should 
have  amicably  and  legally  determined  the  matter  among  themselves.  In 
such  agreements,  we  may  observe,  no  one  thought  of  the  ri^^ts  which  had 
been  so  frequently  and  so  solemnly  guaranteed  to  the  stat(Hi.  New  states 
were  treated  as  if  they  had  no  rights  —  none  of  deUberation,  none  of  election, 
none  of  self-government;  they  were  r^rded  as  in  hereditary  vassalage  to 
the  dukes  and  the  crown.  That  they  should  voluntarily  concur  in  so  mon- 
strous an  assumption  was  not  to  be  expected.  If  by  physical  force  they 
were  sometimes  constrained  to  receive  the  two-fold  yoke,  they  sometimes 
evaded  it.  In  general,  the  history  of  these  duchies  is  merely  a  history  in 
usurpations  on  their  undoubted  rights  by  the  crown  and  the  local  dukes. 

Frederick  had  also  to  encounter  some  resistance  from  Hamburg.  This 
city,  as  we  have  before  observed,  was  feudally  dependent  on  the  nilers  of 
Holstein,  to  whom  it  was  compelled  to  do  homage.  The  mere  act  would 
have  been  felt  to  be  derogatory  by  so  great  and  prosperous  a  conununilfy; 
but  other  vassalitic  duties  were  exacted  from  it.  To  escape  from  these 
obligations,  which  it  was  at  all  tunes  more  disposed  to  resist  ihm  to  dischaige, 
it  petitioned  the  emperor  to  elevate  it  from  a  feudal  to  an  imperial  city  — 
viz.,  to  aposition  in  which  it  should  be  recognised  as  dependent  on  the  emperor 
only.  The  privilege  was  generally  purchased  from  two  persons  —  from  the 
immediate  superior  and  from  the  emperor;  but  sometimes  it  was  bestowed 
as  a  gratuitous  mark  of  favour.  On  the  present  occasion,  the  dukes  seem 
not  to  have  been  consulted;  and  the  emperor  was  sufficiently  disoosed  to 
comply  with  the  prayer  of  the  mimicipality.  One  at  least  of  his  preaecessons 
(Sigismund)  had  expedited  letters  patent,  conferring  on  it  two  or  ibiee  of 
the  most  important  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  imperiai  cities.  In  spite  of  the 
protest  entered  by  the  dukes,  Ferdinand  confirmed  these  privil^s,  but  he 
proceeded  no  fmlner. 

Nor  was  the  Danish  monarch  without  some  anxiety  as  to  Livonia.  In 
the  course  of  this  history,  it  has  been  shown  that  some  of  the  Danish  kings 
held  the  feudal  superiority  over  a  portion,  at  least,  of  that  region  and  of  its 
immediate  vicinity;  but  that  its  distance  from  the  seat  of  power,  the  restleaB 
character  of  the  mhabitants,  and,  above  all,  the  intrigues  of  the  militajy 
order,  which  aspired  to  the  undivided  sovereignty,  had  induced  them  to 
relinquish  so  precarious,  so  costly  a  dependency.  So  long  as  they  had  only 
pagans  to  oppose,  these  knights,  though  not  without  difficulty,  maintained 
their  establishment  in  the  country;  but  when  they  had  the  archbishop  of 
Riga,  and  still  more  the  Russian  czar,  for  enemies,  they  were  compeUed  to 
solicit  the  support  of  foreign  princes. 

They  first  applied  to  Gustavus  Vasa;  but  he  was  too  cautious  to  embark 
in  so  liazardous  an  enterprise.  Their  next  recourse  was  to  Christian  HI, 
who  consented  merely  to  purchase  the  isle  of  Osel  and  the  province  of  Vick 
for  his  second  son,  Magnus.  The  bargain,  however,  was  not  concluded  during 
the  lifetime  of  that  monarch;  and  Frederick  on  his  accession,  had  the  choice 
either  of  completing  it  or  of  surrendering  to  his  brother  a  portion  of  Holstein. 
He  chose  the  former;  and  after  some  negotiation  purchased  the  isle  in  ques- 
tion, and  the  diocese  of  Courland  from  the  Teutonic  knights.  Their  object 
in  the  sale  was  to  secure  the  aid  of  Denmark  against  the  czar,  who,  they  well 
knew,  would  soon  disturb  the  new  duke  in  his  possessions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  dislike  borne  by  the  mhabitants,  not  merely  to  the 
Russians  but  to  the  military  aristocracy,  which  had  so  lon^  tyrannised  over 
them,  seemed  to  afford  an  excellent  opening  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
and  not  inconsiderable  empire  in  the  vast  regions  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
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Baltic.  Magnus  was  received  with  much  Joy.  The  bishop  and  chapter  of 
Revel,  the  governor  of  Sonnenburg,  and  other  authorities,  submitted  to  hmL 
But  tne  armies  of  the  csar  soon  compelled  him  to  forsake  the  contingents  and 
seek  ref uffB  in  the  isle  of  OseL  Deceived  in  his  hope  of  a  protector,  Eettler, 
the  grana  master  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  sold  lus  superiority  over  livonia 
to  tfe  kmg  of  Poland.  The  price  was  the  duchy  of  Oourland  and  SemgsDen, 
which  he  was  to  hold  hereditarily  from  the  Fbush  king.  This  arraiu^nent 
was  a  blow  at  the  policy  of  Frederick,  who  wasexpectedtoarm  in  its  £fenoe. 
But  he  remained  indifferent  to  events  which  onlv  concerned  lus  brother. 
Rend,  menaced  by  the  Russians,  and  despjurinf^  of  aid  from  dther  of  those 
princes,  besought  that  of  Eric,  the  Sf^emsh  kmg.  Eric  obeyed  the  oafl, 
nused  the  siege,  and  was  acknowledged  sover»gn,  not  nierely  of  tibat  territory 
but  of  the  greater  part  of  Esthonia.  To  preserve  the  isle  of  Osd  and  the 
small  portion  of  Courland  which  still  belonged  to  him,  and  for  winch  he  seems 
to  have  done  homage  to  the  Polish  king,  Hamus  made  overtures  of  peace  to 
the  csar,  Ivan  IV.  Three  years  of  tranquulity  followed,  ^liiich  were  era- 
ployed  by  Magnus  and  his  brother  m  spreading  the  reformed  doctrines  over 
the  new  duchy. 

But  Magnus  had  not  the  stability  of  character  to  remain  quiet  EBs 
mtrigues  with  Rusria  led  to  his  recognition  as  king  of  Livoma  l^  the  ear, 
who  sent  him  troops  to  en)d  the  SweoM,  the  Pdes,an^  Thooi^ 

he  was  assisted  also  by  his  brother,  he  made  no  impresrion  on  the  enemy; 
and  the  pacification  of  Stettin  soon  deprived  hSm  of  Frederick's  support 
Add  that  he  was  unpopidar  with  those  whom  he  wished  to  subdue,  and  we 
may  account  for  the  coolness  which  the  csar  b^^  to  show  towards  nis  royal 
vassal.  Nor  was  this  the  worst:  coohiess  was  suooeeded  l^  studied  faunut; 
he  was  once  imprisoned  —  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  he  fled  inth  piedp^^ 
to  the  court  of  the  Polish  king,  against  whom  he  had  hitherto  been  qg^itiqg. 
As  the  vassal  of  that  monardi,  he  held  Osel,  with  two  CSourland  provinees, 
until  his  death  in  1583.  Frederick  now  dauned  the  suceesrion;  so  cBd  the 
king  of  Poland:  but,  through  the  mediation  of  the  duke  of  Fhkna^  a  com- 
promise was  effected,  by  which  Frederick  retained  the  island,  but  surrendered 
the  C!ourland  domains  to  the  Pole  for  30,000  crowns.  This  was  a  irise  arrange- 
ment: the  latter  could  not  long  have  been  held  by  a  power  so  distant  and 
with  so  small  a  military  force  as  Denmark.^ 

THE  LAST  YEAB8  OP  FREDERICK  H 

The  remainder  of  Frederick's  reign  was  devoted  to  the  peaceful  pursuits 
of  internal  administration.  His  active  zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion,  thoudi 
doubtless  sincere,  was  tarnished  by  bigotry  and  the  intolerant  maxims  of  the 
age.  The  unity  of  the  Lutheran  doctrines  was  jealouslv  guuded  by  civil 
penalties :  and  one  of  the  most  learned  professors  m  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen, Hemmingius,  was  deposed  for  the  imaginaiy  offence  of  publishing  in 
Latin  a  treatise  on  the  Eucnarist,  which  was  supposed  to  IcAn  towards  the 
Calvinistic  interpretation  of  that  symbolical  ordinance.  The  elector  of 
Saxony  had  caused  to  be  established,  in  his  own  and  several  oUier  states  of 
the  empire,  a  "formulary  of  concord  fKankordienfcrmdJ,  which  he  sent  to 
Fredenck;  but  the  latter  rejected  it  with  indimation.  as  an  element  of  dis- 
cord, and  even  prohibited  the  introduction  ana  sale  ot  all  books  in  which  ito 
tenets  were  explained  or  defended. 

Denmark,  hke  other  Protestant  countries,  mi^^t  have  derived  advantage 
from  the  arts  and  industry  of  the  persecuted  subjects  of  the  Netherlands,  exiled 
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by  their  bigoted  princes  for  the  crime  of  religious  non-conformity*  but  they 
were  expeUed  from  her  inhospitable  shores  by  an  edict  requiring  all  foreigners 
settled  m  the  kingdom  to  subscribe  to  tiie  articles  of  faith  professed  by  the 
national  chiut^h,  otherwise  to  be  banished  the  reiJm.  The  intolerance  of 
Frederick  in  theological  matters  was  in  some  measure  redeemed  by  his  bounti- 
ful patronage  of  learned  men,  and  especially  of  lycho  Brahe,  the  first  Danish 
philosopher  whose  fame  had  extended  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  his 
native  land.^ 


TTCHO  BRAHE  AT  EHTEN 

King  Frederick  granted  Tycho  for  life  the  free  disposal  and  proprietorship 
of  the  island  of  Hven,  situated  three  leagues  from  Copenhagen.  The  circum- 
ference of  this  fertile  littie  island  is  about 
three  leagues.  Its  principal  building,  which 
received  the  name  of  Uranienbore,  was  a 
veritable  castle  built  on  the  central  plateau 
of  the  island  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the 
sea.  With  the  luxury  of  a  great  lord  and 
the  intelligence  of  a  learned  astronomer 
Tycho  united  to  the  formalities  of  a  pom- 
pous existence  all  the  conditions  favourable 
to  the  study  of  astronomy.  In  apartments 
decorated  with  paintings  and  statues,  in- 
genious inscriptions  re^ed  the  progress 
of  the  science  of  the  heavens  and  tiie 
memory  of  the  most  famous  astronomers. 
In  this  retreat  Tycho,  raising  himself 
above  the  pleasures  of  the  worid  and  the 
troublesome  tumult  of  the  court,  set  out  to 
acquire  a  new  nobility,  of  a  kind  unknown 
to  his  illustrious  ancestors,  and  to  give  their 
name  more  briUiance  thaii  anv  he  had  re- 
ceived from  them.  Around  the  castle 
soon  sprang  up  workshops  for  construc- 
tion and  repair,  a  printing  establishment 
for  the  publication  of  completed  writings,  and  buildings  of  aU  sorts  destined 
to  receive  numerous  instruments  whose  delicate  precision  would  have  been 
deranged  by  the  vibration  of  the  castle  floors.  Finally  chemical  laboratories 
permitted,  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  the  a^,  the  mingling  of  the  study 
of  the  stars  with  that  of  the  metals  under  their  influence.  About  twenty 
young  men  chosen  from  the  cleverest  students  of  the  Danish  universities  were 
employed  in  making  observations  and  calculations.  Real  astronomical 
apprentices,  they  learned  from  seeinjg  their  master  work^  guided  by  1^ 
enthusiastic  and  communicative  spirit  of  the  chief,  the  littfe  colony  soon 
seemed  to  form  but  one  family.  Without  jealousy  as  without  personal 
ambition,  these  well-bom  young  men,  united  bv  the  same  ties  whicn  bound 
them  to  science,  preoccupied  by  the  same  problems,  and  interested  in  the 
same  phenomena,  inspired  one  another  by  mutual  and  cordial  assistance. 

The  works  of  Tycho  assure  him  a  place  amone  great  scientists  of  all  time, 
but  it  is  especially  on  account  of  his  patient  application  and  incessant  assid- 
uitv  to  the  detail  of  each  day's  regular  operations  that  astronomy  is  so  indebted 
to  him.  His  dearest  ambition  was  the  formulation  of  exact  tables  of  tbe  plan- 
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etarv  movements  and  his  entire  life  was  one  long  preparation  for  this  mnyMmft^ 
worL  which  he  did  not  finish  but  of  which  he  fert  us  aU  the  elements. 

He  brought  the  construction  and  knowledge  of  the  use  of  instruments  to 
a  perfection  imknown  before  him,  and  these  tlmogB  still  remain  among  his 
pnnciple  achievements,  in  spite  of  the  immense  progress  of  his  suooesscns. 
The  first  to  realise  the  great  importance  of  the  cucumstanoes  under  which 
measurements  must  be  taken,  he  did  not  fear  to  have  recourse  to  indirect 
determinations  in  seekingin  calculation  the  data  whose  observation  seemed 
to  him  very  inaccurate.  Tor  Ptolemy's  and  King  Alfonso's  annOlary  q>h€ras 
he  substituted  the  mural  circle  to  determine  directly  the  declination  of  the 
stars.  The  imperfection  of  his  time-keeping  instnunents  did  not  p^mit  him, 
it  is  true,  to  measure  right  ascensions  dirnstlv;  he  had  to  obtam  thmn  by 
solution  of  the  spherical  trian^e,  and  the  resultant  values,  althou|^  far  from 
exact,  surpassed  greatly  in  theu*  precision  all  that  had  been  obtained  hittorto. 

After  tnirteen  years  of  constant  labour  pursued  with  indefatigable  patio^ 
the  news  of  King  Frederick's  death  came  to  disturb  the  little  astronomical 
colon  V  and  to  trouble  its  laborious  and  harmonious  tranquillity.  The  hour  to 
the  throne,  the  younff  Christian  IV.  had  alwajrs  shown  towards  I^dio  an 
affectionate  esteem;  but,  although  keeping  their  cX&dal  status,  the  inhab- 
itants of  Uranienborg,  distressed  oy  cruel  anxieties,  no  longer  possessed  the 
spirit  of  freedom  necessary  to  their  work.  Tycho  had  pres^vea  aU  the  uride 
of  his  race,  and  in  consecrating  his  life  to  science,  he  bdieved  that  he  haa  not 
lessened  its  dignity  and  worth.  Althou^^  naturally  cordial  and  full  of  cour- 
tesy, he  knew,  on  occasions,  how  to  remind  the  haue^tiest  noUes  that  the 
kine's  will  made  him  all-powerful  on  his  island  and  to  return  disdain  with 
disdain.  He  thus  made  many  enemies.  Physicians  never  foigave  the  often 
good  advice  he  gave  the  sick  or  the  remedies  he  prepared  and  diBtarilmted 
generously,  even  outmde  the  limits  of  his  island.  These  formidable  emmties 
did  not  show  immediately  on  the  surface.  Th^  confined  themsdves  to 
mingling  artfully  truth  wiw  falsehood,  to  slowly  prejudicuw  the  klufsmind 
by  the  vague  expressions  of  an  almost  universal  malevotence.  Tbc  little 
weaknesses  of  Tycho's  pride  were  brou^^t  up,  he  was  accused  of  affecting  a 
complete  independence  and  assuming  an  excessive  and  unlimited  authonty 
on  his  island.  His  detractors  enumerated  the  privileges  and  uninterrupted 
liberties  of  fifteen  years;  they  totalled  up  the  sums  expended  in  satisf^ring  a 
vain  ostentation  and  useless  curiosity;  they  insinuated  that  it  was  tune  to 
put  an  end  to  such  waste  and  prodigality;  they  bitterly  criticised  lycho's 
pomp  and  style,  the  splendour  and  arrangement  of  his  buildings,  the  richness 
of  their  equipment,  and  the  sumptuousness  of  his  hospitable  board.  After 
eight  years  of  annoyance,  public  opinion  declared  agunst  the  astronomer  and 
a  commission  was  appointed  to  decide  whether  the  establishment  of  Uranien- 
borg, whose  fame  had  attracted  the  attention  of  all  Europe,  had  been  of  sufll- 
cient  benefit  to  astronomy  to  justify  the  generoaty  of  the  late  king. 

Tycho,  disdaining  a  useless  fight,  returned  neitbsr  answer  nor  apology  to 
his  enemies.  Tlie  commission,  completely  ignorant  of  astronomy  and  in- 
capable of  understanding  the  results  achievM  at  Uranienboig,  was  still  less 
able  to  foresee  their  consequences.  They  were  declared  unhesitatindy  to 
be  completely  sterile  and  fruitless  for  the  state.  T^cho  was  retired  on  a 
royal  pension,  which  meant  that  he  had  to  leave  his  island,  where  the  neces- 
sary expenditure  greatly  surpassed  the  resources  that  now  remained  to  him. 
Tycho,  indifferent  to  his  interests  and  afanost  careless  as  to  his  own  affairs, 
had  added,  without  taking  any  account,  his  own  private  wealth  to  the  benefits 
supplied  by  the  king,  and  had  gradually  sold  his  patrimony  and  absorbed  the 
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Eroceeds  in  the  common  fund.  He  was  therefore  threatened  with  utter  ruin, 
ut  nevertheless  remained  full  of  dignity  in  his  misfortune  and  wrapped  him- 
self in  complete  mlence,  making  immediate  preparations  for  departure.  Pro- 
tected by  his  renown  and  like  a  king  driven  into  exile,  he  felt  sure  of  finding 
somewhere  an  aff^lum  and  honourable  hospitality.  His  misfortunes  were 
moreover  those  of  a  great  nobleman.  He  fitted  out  a  vessel  for  himself  and 
his  belonging  and  embarking,  with  his  wife,  nine  children,  and  a  few  devoted 
disciples,  qmtted  forever  the  temple  of  astronomy  where  he  was  not  to  be 
permitted  to  end  his  days.  He  betook  himself  to  his  friend  Count  Rantiaii, 
governor  of  Holstein^  bringing  with  him  his  consolation  and  his  gjlory^- 
namely,  the  precious  mstruments  and  manuscripts  acciunulated  during  twen- 
ty-one years  of  assiduous  observation  and  laborious  calculation.  The  cdeb- 
nty  of  Uranienborg  attracted  infrequent  visitors  for  some  years  to  the  island 
of  Uven,  but  the  marks  of  its  past  greatness  rapidly  vanished.  The  buildings 
soon  went  to  ruins,  and  their  materials  were  taken  away  by  the  fishermen. 
And  when  in  1671  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  sent  Rcard  to  determine 
the  latitude  of  Tycho's  observatory,  as  Tycho  himself  had  been  sent  to  deter- 
mine that  of  Frauenburg,  there  were  no  vestiges  of  the  castle  to  be  seen,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  dig  in  the  ground  in  order  to  discover  the  foundations.^ 

THE  MINORITY  OP  CHRISTIAN  IV 

In  following  out  the  story  of  the  great  astronomer,  we  have  anticipated 
our  chronology.  There  remained,  however,  nothing  further  to  record  <rf 
Frederick  II,  oeyond  noting  his  death  at  Copenhagen  in  1588.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded, as  already  mentioned,  by  a  son  who  oecame  famous  as  Christian  IV, 
and  wnose  relations  with  Tycho  Brahe  have  just  claimed  our  attention.^ 
As  Christian  was  only  eleven  years  old  on  his  accession,  there  was  necessarily 
a  regency.  The  office  was  claimed  by  the  queen-mother,  and  by  one  of  i^ 
king^s  uncles;  but  the  senate  excluded  both,  and  resolved  to  elect  a  coundl 
of  regency  from  its  own  body.  Four  of  the  number,  including  the  grand 
marshal  and  the  hijgh  admiral,  were  thus  chosen;  but  they  were  not  to  under- 
take anything  of  importance  without  the  concurrence  of  their  sixteen  col- 
leagues (the  number  of  senators  was  not  fixed:  it  varied  continually;  but  at 
the  period  before  us  it  was  twenty).  They  were,  in  fact,  to  exercise  just  the 
same  degree  of  authority  as  the  king  himself  woiild  exercise  when  he  reach^ 
his  majority,  viz.  his  twentieth  year.  All  four  were  men  of  great  experience 
and  of  acknowledged  ability;  and  they  exercised  their  trust  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  afford  much  satisfaction  to  the  nation  at  large. 

Minorities  have  genendly  been  seasons  of  trouble;  and  if  the  present  was 
not,  the  honour  must  be  awarded  to  the  able  government  of  the  regents. 
Many  events  occurred  which  would  otherwise  nave  disturbed  the  public 
tranquillity: 

(1)  The  nobles  were  the  first  to  show  their  dissatisfaction.  Offended  at 
their  exclusion  from  the  administration  by  the  rimuad,  they  hoped  to  mm 
their  object  by  complaints  of  grievances  which  had  no  real  foundation.  Not 
onlv  was  redress  denied  them,  but  they  were  rebuked  for  their  notorious 
selnshness,  in  preferring  their  own  interests  to  the  well-being  of  the  commu- 
nity. (2)  Pirates  were  infesting  the  coasts  of  Jutland  and  Norway :  but  they 
were  soon  dispersed.  (3)  But  the  most  formidable  antagonists  of  tne  regency 
were  the  nobles  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein.  Now  was  the  time  for  reasserting 
their  ancient  rights  of  election  —  a  right  which  the  armies  of  Dsmish  kings 
had  overpowered.    When  required  to  put  the  king  and  his  brothers  in  pos- 
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session  of  the  territories  which  belonged  to  them,  they  replied  that  thev  eould 
not  recognise  those  princes  and  du^  of  Holstein  without  a  l^gal  election. 
The  ministers  of  Denmark  were  compeUed  to  acknoidedge  the  right:  th^ 
a^^d  that  when  the  kinff  reached  his  majority  he  should  guarantee  the  same 
privilege,  and  confirm  aU  their  other  privil^^  If  he  did  not,  then  the 
nomage  now  required  from  the  estates  should  be  null  and  void,  and  a  new 
election  miffht  be  made.  With  this  ^^uarantee  the  estates  were  satisfied;  and 
they  elected  both  the  king  and  his  kinsmen  as  dukes  of  Holstein.  In  regard 
to  Schleswig.  which  equally  claimed  the  ri^t  of  election,  there  was  mm 
difficulty.  Tiiis  duchy  was  held  to  be  a  moiw>]e  fief  of  the  crown;  and  ^ 
dukes,  when  elected,  were  bound  to  receive  investiture  from  the  crown.  On 
the  present  occasion,  it  was  not  a  little  sinpilar  to  see  the  king  himself,  as 
duke  of  Schleswig,  receive  by  his  representative  the  ensigns  of  his  dignity  from 
the  hands  of  the  regents.  After  this  act,  the  remesentetives  of  the  kins  re* 
ceived  the  homage  of  both  duchies  in  the  diet  of  Flensburg.  (4)  Norwajrliad 
its  complaints,  which  every  order  of  the  estates,  nobles,  dergv,  burgeeseiiL 
peasants  laid  before  the  regjBucy.  TUs  obstacle  was  removra  with  equal 
address.  A  guarantee  was  ^ven  that  these  grievances  should  be  examined, 
and,  if  possible,  redressed.  There  was  confidence  in  the  promise,  and  hixma|jp 
was  done  to  tne  young  monarch  by  the  estates  assembkd  at  CSuristiania. 
Nor  was  the  pronuse  a  \Bm  one:  every  real  complaint  was  redressed  by  1^ 
Danish  senate.  The  manner  in  which  the  Norwegians  had  bem  treatedTmay 
be  inferred  from  one  fact  —  that  of  all  the  crown  fiefs  in  that  kingdom  three 
only  had  been  conferred  on  natives.  Henceforth,  the  nattves  only  were  to  be 
invested  with  them.  Yet  the  r^ency  was  not  wholly  blameless  in  its  eonduet 
towards  this  country.  It,  or  rather  the  rksraad^  imposed  oontributicms  wUih- 
out  the  consent  of  the  estates,  or  of  the  Norwegian  senate  itself.  (5}  Sweden 
was  more  difficult  to  manage;  but  some  conferences  between  deputies  of  the 
two  nations  prevented  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  (6)  The  encroadunents  <tf 
Russia  and  Sweden  on  Norwegian  Lapland  were  reosted  —  by  negotiation, 
indeed,  but  not  the  less  effectually.  Nor  were  these  the  only  benefits  con- 
ferred on  Denmark  by  the  regency:  it  encouraged  the  arts,  commerce,  liter- 
ature, and  every  branch  of  national  industry.  Jji  short,  it  made  the  kingdom 
happy  at  home  and  respected  abroad.^ 

christian's  accession;   the  kalmar  war 

Christian  IV  assiuned  the  government  [the  regency  beinff  terminated]  in 
1596.  He  was  a  monarch  full  of  force  and  desire  to  do  good,  and  possessed 
the  qualities  necessary  to  a  prince  who  wishes  to  work  successfully  for  his 
state.  Norway,  which  had  been  so  neglected  under  his  predecessors,  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  young  king.  From  his  very  advent  to  the 
throne,  he  made  one  or  more  journeys  annually  to  that  country  and  con- 
tinued them  to  an  advanced  a^,  even  to  the  year  before  his  death,  without 
being  deterred  by  the  fati^es  of  the  long  sea  trip. 

During  his  numerous  visits  to  Norway  he  worked,  by  judicial  reform,  by 
a  rigorous  maintenance  of  equity,  and  by  a  strict  surveillance  over  the  intmial 
administration  of  the  realm,  to  repair  uie  mistakes  of  his  predecessors.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  voyages  was  the  one  he  made  in  1599  with  a 
fleet  on  which  he  himself  served  as  captain.  He  sailed  along  the  north  coasts 
of  Norway,  rounded  the  North  Cape,  and  went  as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Kdla, 
reconnoitring  the  shores,  harbours,  and  mouths  of  rivere,  and  carefully  explor* 
ing  the  nortneast  boundary  of  Norway  and  Sweden.    The  special  purpose 
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of  this  trjring  voya^,  when  he  was  once  in  dan^r  of  death,  was  the  daim 
that  Sweden  had  raised  with  regard  to  a  part  of  Norwegian  Finmarken.  On 
another  voyage  he  dismissed  the  government  official  Peter  Grubbe,  as  he  had 
previously  dismissed  Louis  Monk,  both  of  whom  had  been  guilty  of  the  most 
shameful  injustice  and  exorbitant  exactions.  Between  the  years  1600  and 
1604  all  the  judiciary  officials  (Lagmomd),  with  the  exception  of  two,  met  the 
same  fate  on  account  of  their  corrupt  administration. 

The  desire  long  nourished  by  the  king  of  improving  Norw^ianle^slation 
was  realised  in  1604,  when  the  new  Norwegian  code,  which  for  the  most  part 
was  drawn  up  by  the  chancellor  of  Norway,  Hans  redersen  Basse,  was  pro- 
mulcted.  This  code  was  followed  in  1607  by  the  ecclesiastical  regulations 
for  Norway.  In  fact,  throughout  the  country  where  the  influence  of  the 
rigsraad  and  nobility  was  slight,  the  king  had  freer  hands;  but  in  Denmark 
he  had,  from  the  first  year  of  his  reign  to  fight  the  opposition  of  the  nobility 
in  all  measures  of  public  utility.  In  1604  Christian  ciuled  together  at  Horaens 
representatives  of  all  the  Jutland  towns,  to  discuss  with  them  as  to  what 
could  be  done  to  further  the  prosperity  of  the  towns  and  the  progress  of  com- 
merce; but  as  soon  as  the  Rigsraad  and  the  Jutland  nobles  got  wind  of  this 
dangerous  affair  they  addressed  to  the  king  such  earnest  and  pressing  remon- 
strances that  he  was  obilged  to  coimtermand  the  assembly. 

The  misunderstanding  that  had  long  smouldered  between  Christian  IV 
and  the  Swedish  king  Charles  IX  finally  kindled  into  open  hostilities  in  the 
Kalmar  War  [  (1611),  which  we  have  already  described  m  an  earlier  chapter 
of  the  present  book], 

INTERNAL  ADMINISTRATION   (1613-1625  A.D.) 

The  fortunate  issue  of  the  Kalmar  War  was  followed  by  the  most  prospMer* 
ous  period  of  Christian  IV's  reign,  from  1613  to  1625,  the  date  of  his  partici- 
pation in  the  Thirty  Years'  War;  and  during  this  interval  Christian  dii^layed 
all  the  rare  qualities  which  have  accorded  him  so  high  a  place  among  the 
kings  of  Denmark.  Science,  commerce,  industry,  legismtion,  and  fortification 
—  ail  were  in  the  highest  degree  the  object  of  his  tireless  energy. 

In  order  to  induce  his  own  subjects  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  trade 
with  Iceland  which,  up  to  now  had  been  largely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners  sudi 
as  the  English  and  the  members  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  he  founded  the  Ice- 
land Company  in  1602  to  which  the  trade  with  Nordland  and  Finmarken 
was  afterwards  assigned.  He  also  established  a  "  drapers'  company,"  from 
which  all  the  servants  of  the  court  obtained  their  clothes;  also ''siflanen's" 
and  "salters"'  companies:  the  ships  of  the  latter  went  to  Prance  and  Spain 
after  salt.  Christian  IV  encouraged  shipbuilders  to  construct  large  vessels 
for  long  sea  voyages,  and  to  arm  with  cannon  not  only  for  protection  against 
the  still  numerous  corsairs  and  pirates  but  for  service,  in  case  of  necessity,  in 
defence  of  the  realm.  These  were  the  days  when  the  Portuguese  and  the 
Dutch  were  rapidly  crowing  rich  in  trade  with  the  East  Indies.  The  king, 
anxious  that  Denmark  shoiud  share  in  this  source  of  wealth,  founded  an  East 
India  Company  in  1616. 

It  was  for  the  sake  of  this  trade  that  he  sought  to  acquire  some  possessions 
in  the  East  Indies  and  at  the  instigation  of  a  Dutch  adventurer  named  Bos- 
houver  sent  (1618)  a  fleet  to  Ceylon  in  command  of  Admiral  Ove  Gj^de. 
The  attempt  on  this  island  failed,  but  instead  the  town  of  Tranquebar  on  the 
Coromandel  coast  was  captured;  here  the  fortress  of  Dansborg  was  built,  and 
a  flourishing  trade  kept  up  for  a  long  time.    Christian  IV  tried  very  hard  to 
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set  in  communication  with  Greenland  and  recover  the  eastern  odonv  (Oster- 
boigd) .  the  route  to  which  had  long  been  f oigotten.  He  sent  out  four  YOjr- 
ages  of  discovery  to  the  northern  regions;  the  first  two  were  under  the  eomr 
mand  of  Admiral  Lindenov.  the  third  of  the  Holstein  navigator  Richardson, 
and  the  fourth  of  Jens  Munk  (1619).  This  last  expedition  was  a  search  for  a 
passage  bv  the  north  of  America  to  Aria  —  a  pas^tge  which  all  the  maritime 
powers  of  Europe  were  actively  looking  for  at  that  time,  and  which  had  a 
special  importance  for  Christian  IV,  since  he  had  acquired  possessions  in  the 
East  Indies  and  established  commercial  relations  with  those  lands.  Jens 
Munk  did  not  succeed,  but  he  inmiortalised  his  name  on  this  voyage  by  his 
unshaken  courage  and  the  rare  talents  for  navigation  that  he  displayed  He 
reached  63  degrees  north  latitude  and 
was  then  frozen  in  and  oompeUed  to 
winter  on  a  desert  island  wnere  the 
crew  suffered  so  from  the  cold  that  two 
alone  of  his  men  survived  with  him. 
So  desperate  a  situation  did  not  dis- 
courage him,  however.  Witli  his  two 
companions  he  re-embarked  in  one  of 
the  two  ships  he  had  brought  with  him 
and  reached  Denmark  in  safely  the 
foUowin^  year.  While  these  costly 
and  perilous  voyages  did  not  attain 
their  desired  ends  —  the  discovery  of  a 
northwest  passage  and  the  ancient  east- 
em  colony  of  Greenland  —  they  were 
successful  in  discovering  the  western 
shores  of  that  country  where  a  Green- 
land company  founded  for  that  pur- 
pose b^an  to  send  out  ships  for  the 
whale  fishery.  Christian  IV  got  more 
happy  results  from  his  other  efforts  in 
favour  of  Danish  commerce,  which  be- 
came so  flourishing  in  this  prosperous 
period  of  his  reign  that  several  towns  attained  a  high  degree  of  wealth  and 
the  merchant  fleets  of  Denmark  were  to  be  seen  in  the  most  distant  seas. 

In  1615  he  established  a  standing  army  of  five  thousand  men,  the  first 
Denmark  had  had  since  the  abolition  of  the  thingmannalid.  The  solcUers 
were  recruited  from  the  peasants  of  the  crown  and  garrisoned  in  the  towns, 
and  they  were  constantly  exercised  in  the  use  of  arms  under  tiie  direction  of 
offlcers  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Kalmar  War.  Their  {Mty 
and  equipment  were  furnished  from  the  kin^s  privy  purse.  la  1598  Chrisuan 
had  organised  a  complete  burgher  militia  (borgerMbningJ  in  tiie  towns, 
where  he  also  raised  fifteen  hundred  boatswains  fbaadmandj  who  were 
drilled  in  all  sorts  of  seamen's  duties  at  the  arsenal  of  Bremerholm  (Copen- 
hagen), and  formed  a  permanent  nucleus  for  the  maiming  of  the  fleet,  xhe 
"new  huts"  (nyboder)  were  budt  to  lod^  this  permanent  force  and  the 
School  of  Navigation  was  founded  for  their  instruction. 

Christian  IV  was  likewise  a  most  energetic  legislator.  Besides  the  Nor- 
wegian law  (1604),  and  the  ecclesiastical  regulations  for  Norway  (1607),  he 
published  the  STnall  Recess  in  1625;  the  Law  and  Procedure  of  the  Kingdom 
(Rigens  Ret  og  Dele)  in  1621;  the  Seianarial  Lam  fBirkeretJ  in  1623;  and  in 
1643  the  Grand  Recess,  which  included  all  the  ordinances  and  laws  issued 
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since  his  accession  in  1596.    He  did  not  limit  himself  to  making  laws,  but 
looked  after  their  execution  as  well. 

CHRISTIAN  rV  AND  THE  THIRTY  YEARS*  WAR  - 

For  twelve  years  Christian  IV  had  devoted  himself  to  the  labours  of  peace; 
when  he  was  a  second  time  compelled  to  take  up  arms.  The  Thirty  Years 
War  was  then  desolating  German v,  and  the  Protestant  princes,  who  were  on 
the  point  of  being  crusned  by  the  imperials,  appealed  in  their  distress  to 
Christian  IV,  who  was  elected  director  of  the  "circle"  of  Lower  Saxony  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  His  German  allies  had  made  brilliant 
promises  to  decide  him  to  take  their  cause  in  hand,  but  at  the  crucial  moment 
they  failed  to  keep  them;  nor  did  Holland,  Prance,  and  Enriand,  which  had 
promised  him  large  financial  aid,  fulfil  their  obligations.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  king,  in  spite  of  his  courage  and  strate^c  ability,  conducted  a 
disastrous  campaign.  The  success  he  had  in  the  beginning  came  to  an  end 
when  he  fell  from  his  horse  from  the  top  of  the  ramparts  of  Hameln,  an  acci- 
dent that  incapacitated  him  from  command  for  a  long  time.  After  a  desper- 
ate and  long-drawn-out  struggle  which  lasted  from  ei^ht  in  the  morning  to 
five  in  the  citemoon,  he  was  vanquished  by  the  Bavarian  general  TUly  at  the 
battle  of  Lutter-am-Barenberge  (1626).  This  defeat  placed  Denmark  at  the 
enemy's  mercy,  and  the  following  year,  under  Tilly  and  Wallenstein,  they 
seized  Holstein,  Schleswig,  and  Jutland. 

Wallenstein  tried  after  this  to  make  himself  master  of  the  Baltic  and  thus 
to  complete  the  conquest  of  Denmark,  but  Christian  IV  defeated  this  plan 
with  the  aid  of  his  fleet  and  prevented  all  attempts  from  that  quarter.  As 
he  could  expect  no  help  from  his  allies,  and  as  the  situation  of  the  kingdom 
was  becoming  more  critical  every  day,  and  the  rigsraad  besides  was  presmng 
him  by  prayers  and  even  threatening  remonstrances  to  make  peace,  he  finally, 
in  1629,  resolved  to  conclude  the  Treaty  of  Liibeck.  He  promised  to  inter- 
fere no  further  in  the  affairs  of  Germany  and  gave  up  the  dioceses  of  Bremen, 
Verden,  and  Schwerin,  which  he  had  previously  acquired  for  his  sons  Fred- 
erick and  Ulrik.  The  terms  were  comparatively  favourable,  but  Denmark 
was  left  in  a  melancholy  plight,  all  the  resources  of  the  state  were  dissipated, 
and  half  of  the  kingdom,  Holstein,  Schleswig,  and  Jutland,  had  been  two 
years  occupied  by  an  enemy  who  had  ravaged  these  countries  to  a  frightfid 
extent.  A  well-organized  state,  under  such  a  king  as  Christian  IV,  would 
have  recovered  its  forces,  but  Denmark  was  dominated  bv  an  ^otistic  and 
unpatriotic  nobility,  whose  stubborn  refusal  to  stand  a  share  of  the  public 
expenditure  brought  to  nothing  all  the  king's  attempts  to  restore  the  nation. 
So  the  situation  became  worse  and  worse;  fourteen  years  later  a  still  more 
ruinous  war  broke  out,  and  still  ten  years  later  a  third,  which  brou^t  Den- 
mark to  the  very  brink  of  destruction.  In  this  state  of  public  distress  it 
became  evident  that  a  new  spirit  was  beginning  to  animate  the  people  and 
that  they  were  no  longer  willing  to  endure  patiently  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles. 

Christian  IV  was  constantly  increasing  the  Sound  dues,  and  he  believed 
himself  the  more  justified  in  doing  this,  smce  he  fitted  out  annually  and  at 
great  expense  a  considerable  fleet  for  the  protection  of  navigation  in^  the 
Baltic  during  the  general  European  war.  Tiiis  increase  in  the  tariff,  joined 
to  the  king's  pretension  of  being  master  of  that  part  of  the  North  Sea  which 
lies  between  Norway  and  Iceland,  aroused  much  discontent  and  provoked 
many  protests  from  all  the  maritime  powers,  especially  the  Dutch  and  the 
English.    But  all  complaints  remained  without  result  while  Denmark  was 
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flourishing  and  in  possession  of  a  f onnidahle  navy.  When,  however,  the  long, 
pressed  for  funds  after  the  war  with  Qennany,  raised  the  Sound  dues  so  that 
a  ton  of  saltpetre,  for  example,  had  to  pay  14  rix-dollars  to  the  custcmis,  in 
spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Dutch,  that  nation  entered  into  a  dose  alUaaoe 
with  Sweden  and  watched  for  an  opportunitv  to  get  away  from  Denmaric 
those  provinces  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Sound. 

WAR  WITH  SWBDiai 

Sweden  was  very  sore  agEunst  Denmark  because  Christian  opposed  her 
great  schemes  of  conquest  in  Germany^d  also  because  throu(^  his  fmy^i^tkyn 
an  end  had  been  put  to  the  bloody  Thirt:^  Years'  War  in  raeh  a  way  that 
Sweden  did  not  gam  much  advantage  from  it. 

The  able  minister  Oxenstiema  determined  to  send  against  Denmark  one 
of  the  Swedish  armies  then  in  Germany  and  thus  oompd  the  inopportune 
mediator  to  take  part  in  the  struggle  —  a  wdl-arranged  {dan  in  view  of  the 
bad  condition  of  Denmark,  which  was  not  at  aU  prepwed  for  war.  CSiristian 
had  long  feared  the  hostile  desij^  of  Sweden  and  earnestly  exhorted  the 
noblity  and  the  rigsraad  to  furnish  hun  the  means  to  put  tiie  kiiMrfom  in  a 
state  of  adequate  defence,  but  the  rigsraad  was  as  indmerent  andladdng  in 
foresight  as  the  nobility  were  indisposed  to  make  sacrifices  for  their  oocmray. 
When  Torstenson  made  such  onunous  prQoess  in  Gennany,  in  1642,  CSiristian 
renewed  his  insistence  before  the  rigsraad  and  dedaied  for  his  own  jMfft  and 
that  of  his  successors  that  he  would  not  be  responaUe  for  what  nug|it  haj^ 
pen  *  but  the  council  refused  to  adopt  measures  for  the  security  of  the  nmhn 
And  when  the  Swedish  general  made  a  sudden  descent  upon  Hobteiny  in 
1643,  without  war  beinff  declared^  there  was  not  the  sUdhtest  prepfUtttion  to 
resist  the  enemy.  Duke  Frederick  betarayed  Denman  a  second  time  hy 
making  a  separate  peace  with  Torstenson,  who  in  a  short  time  oeecmied  toe 
whole  Nordalbindan  territory.  At  the  same  time  another  Swedisb  anmr 
invaded  Sk&ne.  Like  the  one  m  Jutland  it  had  to  be  transported  to  the  idaaas 
of  the  Belt  by  a  Swedish-Dutch  fleet,  collected  in  order  to  complete  the  con- 
quest of  Denmark. 

But  Christian  was  watching  over  his  kingdom;  and,  although  mxtyHseven 
years  of  age,  he  displayed  in  this  hour  of  pern  the  same  indefatigable  seal  tiiat 
marked  the  best  years  of  his  mandood.  He  rushed  from  one  province  to 
another,  from  the  fleet  to  the  army,  and  from  land  to  sea,  and  wherev^  he 
was  the  enemy's  efforts  were  unavailing.  However,  Hie  squadron  which 
was  bringing  the  Swedish  army  to  the  islands  put  to  sea,  and  appeared  brfore 
the  island  of  Femem.  Christian  with  thirty  ships  went  to  meet  the  enemjr's 
fleet  of  forty-six,  and  came  upon  them  in  the  roadstead  of  Colbers  near  Femem, 
where  on  the  1st  of  July,  1644,  was  fought  a  desperate  battle,  three  times 
interrupted  and  recommenced.  The  aged  king  took  the  command  hinnelf 
in  his  ship  Trefoldighed  (the  Trinity)  which  was  exposed  to  the  enemjr's  hottest 
Are  and  which  for  a  time  had  to  fight  unsupported.  The  king  had  alreadv 
received  several  wounds  when  a  hm  struck  a  timber  of  the  wip  with  suim 
force  that  the  flying  splinters  killed  or  wounded  a  dosen  men  in  the  kins's 
immediate  vicinity  and  he  himself  lost  his  right  eye  and  several  teeth.  Toe 
shock  threw  him  unconscious  to  the  deck,  and  the  crew  believmg  hun  dead 
uttered  lamentable  cries  and  b^an  to  lose  courage.  But  the  king^  covered 
with  blood,  raised  himself  suddenly  and  exclaimed,  ''No!  God  has  still  spared 
me  life  and  strength  to  fight  for  my  coimtry  while  each  of  you  does  his  duty." 
He  took  up  his  position  on  the  deck,  standing  with  bandaged  head,  and  lus 
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sword  for  support,  and  continued  the  fight  until  nightfall,  when  the  enemy 
retired  in  a  badly  battered  condition. 

The  Swedish  fleet  sought  ref  Ujge  in  the  guii  of  Kiel,  whither  the  king  sent 
Admiral  Peter  Gait  to  blockade  it,  with  strict  orders  not  to  let  it  escape.  It 
managed  nevertheless  to  get  away,  thanks  to  the  unpardonable  negligence  of 
Peter  Gait,  who  afterwards  paid  the  capital  penalty. 

Denmark  Humiliated 

The  Dutch  and  Swedish  fleet,  makins:  toother  sixtv-four  ships,  effected  a 
junction  and  unexpectedly  attacked  a  Danish  fleet  of  but  seventeen  in  the 
waters  around  Laaland.  The  Danish  admiral  Pros  Mund  and  his  men  fou^t 
like  heroes,  but  succumbed  to  the  greatly  superior  force;  the  whole  Danish 
fleet  was  annihilated,  but  the  conquerors  suffered  such  great  losses  that  they 
were  compelled  to  take  to  the  shore.  Denmark  was  now  in  the  most  criticu 
condition;  the  western  portions,  Holstein,  Schleswig,  and  Jutland,  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  under  Torstenson  and  Wrangel,  who  conducted 
themselves  with  extreme  barbarity.  In  the  eastern  portions  of  Sklme, 
Halland,  and  Blekin^e  also,  the  Swedes  had  made  foresA  progress,  while  the 
Swedish-Dutch  fleet  neld  possession  of  the  sea.  Denmark's  sole  ally,  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  rendered  no  service,  for  the  imperial  general,  Gallas, 
who  was  sent  with  an  army  into  Holstein.  did  so  little  that  ne  bec^une  the 
laughing-stock  of  his  friends  as  well  as  of  nis  enemies.  Christian  IV,  there- 
fore, was  compelled  in  spite  of  himself  to  seek  an  arrangement,  the  terms  of 
which  could  not  be  otherwise  than  unfavourable.  But  when  he  learned  the 
excessive  claims  formulated  by  the  Swedish  negotiators,  his  courage  and  his 
anser  rose  afresh.  He  convoked  the  estates  and  asked  if  they  would  not 
rather  fight  than  endure  the  enemy's  ignominous  exactions.  The  burgher  and 
clerical  orders  gave  an  almost  satisfactory  reply,  but  the  nobility  counselled 
peace  "whatever  the  conditions  might  be,''  and  the  rigsraad  was  of  the  same 
opinion. 

The  Peace  of  Bromsebro  (1646  A.D.) 

The  king  had  consequently  to  bend  to  the  laws  of  necessity,  and,  by  the 
Peace  of  Bromsebro  (1645)  he  exempted  Sweden  from  all  ciistomsHduty  in 
the  Sound  .and  the  Belts,  ceded  her  Herjeadalen,  Jemtland,  and  the  islands 
of  Gotland  and  Osel,  and,  as  guarantee  for  exemption  from  customs  duty, 
gave  her  Halland  in  pledge  for  thirty  years,  after  which  that  province  could 
be  exchanged  for  another.  The  exemption  produced  a  sensible  deficit  in 
the  Sound  dues  which,  from  300,000  rix  dollars,  fell  to  80,000.  This  great 
dhninution,  however,  came  not  only  from  the  Swedish  exemption  but  still 
more  from  the  use  that  other  nations  made  of  their  flag,  an  abuse  it  was 
impossible  to  prevent  since  the  Swedes  were  exempt  from  the  visitation  at 
Elsinore.  It  must  also  be  added  that  the  dues  were  lowered  for  the  Dutch; 
indeed,  the  very  day  the  peace  was  signed  at  Bromsebro  a  treaty  with  Hol- 
land was  concluded  at  Unristianopel,  by  which  a  new  tariff  most  advan- 
tageous for  the  latter  state  was  adopted,  a  tariff  which  was  afterward  ex- 
tended to  the  other  maritime  nations.  The  history  of  Denmark  in  the  last 
three  years  of  Christian  IV's  reign  presents  the  melancholy  picture  of  a  mined 
and  exhausted  country,  and  of  a  most  meritorious  king  daily  insulted  and 
humiliated  by  an  arrogant  rigsraad  and  an  ill-disposed  nobility. 
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DEATH  AND  CHARACTER  OF  CEOUSnAN  IV 

Christian  IV  died  in  1648  a.d.  He  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  mon- 
archs  Denmark  ever  had.  The  faUure  of  several  of  his  enterprises  should 
not  tarnish  his  dory,  for  these  checks  were  due  either  to  uniortunate  cir- 
cumstances for  wnich  he  was  not  responsible  or  to  the  perversity  of  the  nobil- 
ity; who  preferred  their  own  welfare  to  the  public  good.  He  was  animated  by 
a  deep  appreciation  of  his  duties  as  a  monarch  and  a  lively  affection  for  tite 
people  he  had  been  called  upon  to  govern.  Few  kings  have  been  gifted  with 
the  tireless  energy  with  which  he  attacked  all  the  affairs  of  state,  we  least  as 
well  as  the  most  important :  and  his  task  was  facilitated  not  less  oy  Us  strong 
and  healthy  constitution  tnan  by  the  very  varied  knowledge  he  acquired  in 
his  youth.  He  had  an  open  character,  affable  to  everyone,  great  or  smaU: 
he  was  pious,  just,  personally  brave  in  the  highest  degree,  a  good  genosl,  ana 
a  still  abler  admiral.  His  countrjrmen  have  diuly  before  weir  eyes  monur 
ments  to  his  artistic  tastes,  but  his  great  virtues  and  his  truly  patnotic  spirit 
have  raised  in  every  Dane's  heart  a  still  nobler  monument  Which  will  be 
transmitted  to  the  most  distant  generations.^ 

THE  NOBLES  IN  CONFLICT  WITH  FREDERICK  III 

The  transmission  of  the  crown  from  father  to  son  during  so  many  reigiiB 
was  beheld  with  much  antipathy  by  the  proud  nobles  of  Denmark.  TSey 
exclaimed  that  their  liberties  were  m  danger;  that  the  tojbI  power  would 
soon  become  too  strong  for  the  other  orders  of  the  state.  But  what  order 
had  any  influence  besides  themselves?  Tlie  bur;^ers  were  allowed  none; 
the  clergy,  since  the  Reformation,  had  been  in  this  respect  a  cipher;  and  as 
to  the  royal  authoritv,  so  far  from  being  augmented  during  tioe  late  reigiii 
it  had  lamentablv  declined. 

The  truth  is  that  the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  an  aristocracy  which 
would  have  been  glad  to  destroy  the  very  name  of  kinff ;  but  as  this  was  too 
bold  a  step,  considering  the  age  at  which  Prince  Frederick  had  arrived^  his 
experience  in  public  affairs,  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  bulk 
of  the  people  —  especially  by  the  burghers  and  the  clergy  —  they  deter- 
mined to  rule  through  a  king  —  to  make  him  merely  their  instrument  for 
their  exclusive  aggrandisement.  The  four  great  officers  of  the  crown  viz.. 
Ulfelclt,  the  grand  master,  Sehested,  the  grand  chancellor,  Bilde,  the  grand 
marshal,  and  Gjedde,  the  grand  admiral  —  were  by  the  rigsraad,  immediately 
invested  with  the  regency.  Ulfeldt  was  suspected  (and  his  conduct  at  eveiy 
period  of  his  life  confirms  the  suspicion)  of  aspuing  to  the  crown  hunself, 
in  right  of  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Christina  Munk.  The  marriage  of  Chris- 
tian IV  with  this  lady  was  what  the  Germanic  law  terms  a  left-mtnded  one. 
She  was  the  wife  but  not  the  queen  of  Christian.  But  if  she  had  belong  to 
the  noblest  house  in  Europe,  Ulfeldt  would  not  have  succeeded  in  the  object 
of  his  ambition.  The  bare  suspicion  of  its  existence  hastened  the  election 
of  Frederick. 

We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  that  the  election  was 
ma<le  by  the  rigsraad;  that  tne  nobles  were  merely  required  to  conlBrm  the 
choice;  and  that  the  burghers,  though  assembled,  were  mere  spectators. 
The  Catholic  clergy  had  been  in  possession  of  some  influence;  but  the  reformed 
ministers  had  never  exercised  any.  Now,  however,  the  burghers  first,  and 
the  clergy  in  their  imitation,  when  commanded  rather  than  desired  to  approve 
the  choice  of  the  rigsraad  protested  against  their  exclusion.    They  were 
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summoned,  observed  their  speaker,  the  rector  of  Copenhagen  UniveFsity,  to 
deliberate  with  the  other  orders.  The  members  of  the  rigra'aad  were  equally 
sluprised  and  indignant  at  this  unexpected  encroachment  on  their  time- 
honoured  rights;  the  burghers  were  equally  sturdy:  and  much  ansry  alter- 
cation followed,  which  mieht  have  led  to  an  open  quarrel  had  not  all  parties 
been  friendly  to  Frederick's  election.  It  is  pleasing  to  behold  this  ffrowing 
spirit  of  liberty  in  a  body  which,  two  centunes  before,  would  have  crouched 
to  the  earth  before  their  feudal  tyrants.  This  was  their  first  stand;  and  the 
precedent,  as  we  shall  soon  perceive,  was  not  forgotten. 

But  if  the  nobles  were  thus  opposed,  they  had  reason  enou(^  for  triumph 
in  the  articles  of  capitulation  which  they  had  devised.  One  of  them  took 
from  the  king  the  n^ht  of  nominating  members  to  the  rigsraad.  When  a 
member  of  that  formidable  body  died,  the  nobles  of  the  province  in  which 
he  was  bom  were  to  present  a  list  of  six  or  eight  names  to  the  rigsraad,  which 
would  select  one  of  them  without  consulting  the  king.  By  another,  the 
crown  had  no  longer  the  power  to  appoint  the  vicerov  of  Norway,  or  any  of 
the  four  great  officers  we  have  mentioned.  By  a  third,  he  could  not  leave  the 
realm  without  permission  of  the  rigsraad.  By  another,  he  ooidd  not,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  modify  any  decree  of  that  body.  If,  to  these  new  restric- 
tions, we  add  those  which  had  so  long  existed  that  he  could  not  make  peace 
or  war,  form  a  new  or  dissolve  an  old  alliance;  that  he  could  not  refuse  to  in- 
vest the  nobles  with  the  crown  fiefs;  that  he  had  no  voice  in  the  rigsraad 
where  "  the  general  good  was  concerned,"  we  shall  perceive  that  not  even  the 
most  limited  president  of  a  republic  had  so  little  authority  as  this  crowned 
head.  All  this  was  the  result  of  the  continued  usurpations  of  the  nobles, 
who  trampled  alike  on  king  and  people,  on  the  clergy  and  the  burghers.  But 
their  domination  was  about  to  end. 

Like  his  predecessors,  Frederick  looked  with  jealousy  on  Sweden,  which, 
though  governed  by  a  woman  (the  famous  Christina),  was  r^arded  as  uie  most 
military  power  in  Europe.  Like  them,  he  looked  for  allies,  especiallv  when 
the  Peace  of  Westphalia  left  that  queen  and  her  chancellor  leisure  for  con- 
templating less  distant  exploits.  Fortunately  for  his  views,  Holland  was 
equally  jealous  of  Swedish  supremacy  in  the  Baltic;  and  though,  in  defiance 
of  the  treaty  made  by  his  father  (a  treaty,  indeed,  which  Christian  himself 
had  disregarded),  he  exacted  duties  at  the  Sound,  the  republic  did  not  <}uarrel 
with  him.  On  the  contrary,  she  agreed  to  pay,  in  lieu  of  these  duties,  an 
annual  pension  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  straits.  He  had  no  principle 
of  conduct  but  his  own  interest.  Mild,  yet  full  of  duplicity,  affable,  yet 
calculating  (the  characteristics  of  the  Oldenburg  family),  he  strove  to  win 
the  affection  of  the  burghers  and  clergy,  preparatory  to  the  execution  of  the 
grand  scheme  which  he  seems  to  have  formed  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 
He  did  not  forget  the  opposition  of  Ulfeldt  to  his  accession,  or  the  additional 
trammels  which  that  noble  had  been  so  instrumental  in  placing  on  the  royal 
authority;  and  he  planned  the  ruin  of  his  enemy.  To  detau  the  acts  by 
which  he  effected  his  object  would  be  useless.  We  shcdl  only  observe  that 
they  were  not  of  the  most  honourable  kind.  Ulfeldt  was  treated  with  mucb 
contumely;  and  being  unable  to  brook  such  humiliation,  he  fled  first  to 
Amsterdam,  and  next  to  Sweden,  determined  to  strain  every  nerve  for  the 
ruin  of  his  country.  By  Christina  he  was  favourably  received  —  a  presump- 
tion that  he  felt  secure  of  a  home  before  he  ventured  to  reach  her  capitd. 
She  consoled  him  for-the  loss  of  his  dignities  and  fiefs  by  royal  gifts,  and  above 
all  by  her  friendship.  With  all  her  boasted  qualities,  Christina  was  a  woman; 
and  she  beheld  with  pleajsure  the  noble  person  and  the  divermfied  talents  of 
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her  guest.  The  other  daughters  of  the  late  Idng,  by  OiristiiiA  Hunk,  and 
their  husbands,  were  treated  with  much  severity.  Frederick  had  determined 
on  their  humiUation,  chiefly  with  the  deogn  of  refdeniahing  his  coffers.  Two 
were  banished;  two,  in  dread  of  greater  evils,  banished  themselves.  Ulfddt 
and  his  wife,  therefore,  had  to  avenge  their  immediate  connections  no  less 
than  themselves.  Yet  their  ^orts  could  not  draw  the  philosophic  queen  into 
war,  which  it  was  reserved  for  her  sucoeasor.  the  famous  Charles  Gustavus, 
to  commence;  and  even  he  did  not  ann  until  forced  to  do  so  by  the  Danish 
mg. 

With  all  his  stucUed  mildness,  Frederick  did  not  heatate  to  conmiit  an 
act  of  violence  when  his  inmiediate  interest  was  before  him.  At  the  per* 
suasion,  we  are  told,  of  the  Dutch  minister  (a  power  then  at  war  with  Eng* 
land),  he  seized  twenty-two  Endish  vessels,  which  had  put  into  the  pcftt  of 
C!openhagen,  and  sold  them.  Cromwell  was  not  ci  a  temner  to  bear  thki 
outrage;  and  he  dedaied  war  agwist  Denmark.  But  the  Dutch  were  tired 
of  hostilities;  and  he  was  induced,  at  length,  to  accept  thdr  overtures  of 
peace,  in  retiun  for  their  engaging  to  make  full  compensation  for  the  flagitiow 
act  of  which  they  had  been  the  cdvisers,  and  for  the  engagemmt  of  Denmaric 
to  place  En^ish  vessels  pasedng  the  Sound  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of 
Holland.  Irederick,  therefore,  escaped  the  consequences  of  his  rash  aet; 
but  he  had  provoked  the  stout  protector  so  much,  and  was  so  intent  on 
aggrandising  himself  at  the  expense  of  Sweden,  that  he  sdUdted  Ins  uoUbs 
to  augment  the  force,  both  na^  and  military,  of  the  realm.  As  well  nug|it 
he  have  spoken  to  the  rocks.  Their  reply  in  tne  diet  of  Odense  (1054)  was  a 
demand  for  new  privil^es.  He  was  no  longer,  for  instance,  to  ennolue  bur- 
ghere.  except  for  some  aistinguished  feat  in  rottle. 

The  abdication  of  Christina,  and  tlie  accesdon  of  Chatles  Gustavus  to  the 
throne  of  the  Goths,  inspired  Frederick  with  new  hope.  Beddes,  the  new 
kin^  was  evidently  resolved  to  embarrass  him  by  marrying  into  the  house 
of  Holstein-Gottorp  —  a  house  which  had  much  to  fear  from  that  of  CHden* 
burg,  and  which,  therefore,  looked  to  Sweden  for  protection.  Oa  his  sidei 
Charles  was  of  too  martial  a  temperament  to  remam  long  at  peace.  Fortu- 
nately for  Denmark,  he  selected  the  Poles  as  his  first  antagomsts;  and  for  a 
time  he  pushed  the  war  with  great  glory;  but  his  victories  exhausted  him, 
and  he  was  too  far  from  his  resources  to  recruit  his  army  with  the  necessarv 
expedition.  This  was  the  moment  so  long  desired  by  Frederick:  now,  indeed, 
he  might  hope  to  win  for  Denmark  more  advantageous  terms  than  had  been 
granted  by  the  last  dishonourable  peace.  He  and  the  ri^^tutd,  therefore, 
without  the  slightest  provocation,  prepared  for  war.  which,  in  1657,  was 
formally  declared.  This  declaration  was  followed  by  tne  invasion  of  Bremen, 
which  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  had  left  to  Sweden.  Little  did  Frederick 
know  what  an  enemy  he  had  thus  wantonly  provoked.  Hastening  throuj^ 
Brandenburg  and  Pomerania,  Charles  was  in  Holstein  before  the  Danes  kmw 
that  he  had  left  Poland.  Aided  by  his  allies.  Hambuig  and  Lubeck,  always 
the  enemies  of  Denmark,  he  succeeded,  though  with  only  a  handful  of  troops, 
in  subduing  the  whole  province.^  The  fiutner  successes  of  Charles  and  we 
progress  of  the  war  down  to  his  death,  we  have  recounted  in  the  preceding 
chapter.^ 

By  the  famous  treaty  of  Roeskilde  (1658)  Charles  received  Sk&ne,  Blekingjs, 
Halland,  Bomholm,  Bahus,  J&mtk^d,  Trondhjem,  with  some  domains  m 
Bremen  and  Riigen;  in  other  words,  half  the  kiiigdom  was  quietly  relin- 
(juished.  Satisfaction  was  ensiu^  to  the  duke  of  nolstein-Gottorp;  Ulfeldt 
was  restored  to  all  his  fiefs,  and  his  wife  to  all  her  privileges;  and  some  other 
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obnoxious  individuals  were  recalled.  When  Charles  died,  however,  during 
the  second  war,  Frederick^  exulting  in  the  death  of  his  adversary,  ana  hoping 
to  gain  everything  by  resistance,  lor  some  time  refused  to  listen  to  any  over- 
tures of  peace.  It  reomred  the  menaces  of  both  England  and  Holland  to 
make  him  negotiate,  jlie  treaty  was  si^ed  in  May,  1660.  Eblland,  Blek- 
kinge,  and  Skane  were  declared  to  be  nghtful  possessions  of  Sweden;  but 
Trondhjem  and  Bomholm  were  restored  to  Denmark.  Ulfeldt  was  agiun 
included  in  the  treaty,  on  the  same  conditions  as  before.^ 

THE  DANISH  REVOLUTION   (1660-1730  A.D.) 

In  the  two  wars  with  Sweden,  Charles  X  had  reduced  the  kingdom  of  the 
Danes  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  The  king,  shamefully  deserted  by  his  nobles,  had 
held  his  own  solely  through  the  valour  of  the  citizens  of  Copenhagen  and  the 
aid  of  the  Dutch  sea  power,  and  while  the  Swedes  were  besieging  his  capital, 
he  and  his  highnspirited  wife,  Sophia  Amelia,  vied  with  one  another  in  all  the 
chivalrous  vStues  which  inspire  a  sorely  tried  nation  with  devotion  to  its 
chiefs.  The  bond  which  received  its  baptism  of  fire  in  these  days  of  storm 
and  stress  was  henceforth  indissoluble,  nor  could  anything  withstand  the 
strei^h  of  it.    It  first  manifested  itself  in  the  memorable  met  of  1660. 

The  diet,  which  assembled  at  Copenhagen  on  the  8th  of  September,  and 
consisted  of  deputies  from  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  municipalities  —  the 
peasantry  not  having  been  summoned  —  was  briefly  informea  on  the  11th 
of  that  month  that  the  king,  in  accord  with  the  ngsraad^esired  them  to 
grant  a  fair  general  tax  on  consumable  commodities."  While  tiie  nobles 
took  counsel  together  how  they  might  evade  this  burden,  as  they  did  all  others, 
as  far  as  possible^  the  commons  and  the  clergy  held  meetings  with  a  view  to 
concerted  action  m  a  project  of  far  wider  scope  than  any  mere  financial  ques- 
tion. The  leader  of  tne  commons  was  Hans  Nansen,  burgomaster  of  Copen- 
hagen, the  leader  of  the  clergy,  Hans  Svane,  superintendent  of  Zealand.  The 
former  was  a  worthy  man  of  sixty-two,  who  nad  borne  himself  with  such 
cours^  and  heroism  during  the  siege  of  Copenhagen  by  the  Swedes  that  one 
day  the  kin^,  meeting  him  upon  the  city  wall,  unbuckled  his  own  sword  and 
gave  it  to  him  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people;  the  latter,  seven  yesiB  younf^er, 
was  a  man  of  extraormnary  eloquence,  gifted  with  rare  skill  in  employing 
by  turns  the  unction  of  a  priest,  the  frankness  of  a  plain  gentleman,  and  the 
subtlety  of  a  trained  diplomatist.  Both  were  in  secret  communication  with 
the  court  through  Christoph  Gabel.  the  king's  clerk  of  the  exchequer  closet 
(Kammerschreiber)  —  a  loyal  and  devoted  servant  who.  in  spite  of  the  sub- 
ordinate position  he  held,  had  rendered  the  most  valuable  services  to  his  mas- 
ter, with  no  other  ambition  than  that  of  doing  his  duty.  He  was  on  a  journey 
in  the  year  1658,  and  happened  to  be  at  Hamburg  when  he  received  tfaie 
tidings  of  Charles  X's  breach  of  the  peace.  Without  pausing  to  reflect,  or 
waiting  for  instructions,  he  hastened  to  the  Hague,  besieged  the  states-general 
with  solicitations  for  succour,  and  in  four  weeks  the  fleet  which  came,  under 
Admiral  Opdam,  to  the  aid  of  the  hard-pressed  city  of  Copenhagen,  was  ready 
to  put  to  sea.  In  the  year  1660,  the  man  who  wrought  this  deliverance  was 
still  in  receipt  of  a  salary  about  half  as  lar^e  as  that  of  the  king's  barber. 

The  aforementioned  trio  co-operated  m  a  political  campaign  which 
brought  about  without  violence  or  the  slightest  infringement  of  public  order, 
one  of  the  greatest  crises  of  the  Danish  history.  '^  Denmark  a  hereditary 
monarchy!"  was  the  watchword  on  which  clergy  and  commons  agreed,  by 
the  8th  of  October,  for  the  breaches  they  purposed  to  batter  in  the  sover- 
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eignty  of  the  great  nobles.  The  rigsraad  reristed  their  demand;  the  answer 
it  returned  on  the  10th  of  that  month  was  an  absolute  and  unconditicmal 
refusal.  The  clergy  and  the  commons  then  went  in  solemn  prooesmon  to  the 
ki^g,  who  accorded  a  favourable  reception  to  the  document  they  submitted 
to  hun,  while  the  intense  excitement  of  the  capital  enressed  the  popular 
feeling,  in  its  favour  and  against  the  nobles  so  unmistakably  that  tm  latter 
promptly  eave  way,  and  on  the  13th  of  October  actually  headed  the  procesokm 
m  which  all  three  estates  went  in  state  to  proffer  the  hereditary  crown  to  the 
king.  A  natural  consequence  of  the  abrogation  of  the  ri^t  A  election  was 
the  abolition  of  the  conditions  which  had  hitherto  been  imposed  upon  the 
elective  monarch  in  the  capitulation  or  deed  of  election,  by  the  nobles,  who 
had  elected  him.  On  the  evening  of  October  14th,  a  committee  of  tl^  itaed 
estates  handed  over  to  the  kin^  a  deed^  by  which  they  released  lum  from  his 
oath,  and  in  full  confidence  left  it  to  his  discretion  to  draw  up  such  a  recess 
(or  compact)  as  he  thought  fittest  to  serve  the  common  weal  and  the  best 
interests  of  every  estate.  On  the  16th  the  deed  d  capitulation  was  solemnly 
annulled,  and  on  the  18th  the  estates  came  together,  with  grMt  pcmip  and 
ceremony,  to  take  the  oath  of  all^iance,  by  iniich  they  pimlicly  admowl- 
edged  the  absolute  power  of  the  king  to  be  no  longer  circumscribed  by  any 
oath  or  deed,  and  ratified  it  as  the  fundamental  principle  ct  the  new  oonstitii- 
tional  law  of  Denmark. 

Under  date  of  the  24th  of  June,  1661,  the  king  published  a  charter,  by 
which,  ''of  his  royal  grace  and  favour^''  he  oonoecfea  a  number  d  privilMBB 
to  the  nobles,  clergy^  and  citixens,  without  reference  to  the  distress  of  uie 
peasantry.  A  more  important  step  was  the  new  ofganisatiim  he  introduced 
mto  the  whole  administrative  system,  to  oust  the  arisuxsratlc  rimraad  entirely, 
and  educate  a  bureaucracy  from  among  the  commoas.  He  distributed  toe 
affairs  of  state  amongst  six  colleges,  each  conwsting  d  an  equal  number  of 
nobles  and  commons.  TheState  college  carried  on  uebuaness  erf  the  foreign 
office  and  protected  the  interests  of  the  dynasty.  It  was  supplemented  by 
a  college  of  the  Treasury,  for  finance;  a  college  of  War,  for  the  army;  a  odl^ge 
of  the  Admiralty,  for  the  navy;  and  by  tl^  Ohancdterie,  which  last-named 
institution  discharged  the  whole  of  the  home  administration  and  some  vant 
of  judicial,  police,  and  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Hie  col^ge  of  Justice,  in  wnidi 
the  king  presided,  was  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  andcourt  of  last  instance. 
The  presidents  of  the  five  other  colleges,  together  witii  the  king,  constitute 
the  privy  council  of  state,  which,  on  particularly  unportant  occasions,  sum- 
moned the  members  of  all  the  colleges  to  a  ''^reat  royal  aulic  council'';  and 
the  resolutions  then  passed  had  to  be  submitted  ''to  all  the  estates  of  the 
kingdom."  Hence  we  see  that,  originally,  the  latter  were  by  no  means  ex- 
cluded from  all  participation  in  the  government.  Hie  collegiate  system 
of  administration  m  Denmark  subsisted,  without  substantial  alteration,  down 
to  the  year  1848;  and  its  practical  beanng  on  the  authority  of  the  monarchy 
and  the  welfare  of  the  countrv  was  far  more  important  than  that  of  the  the- 
oretical maxims  concerning  the  Iq^timate  absolutism  of  the  rojral  will^  con- 
tained in  the  act  of  Succession  of  November  14th«  One  of  the  most  admirable 
acts  of  this  king  —  the  compilation  of  a  new  statute-book,  which  he  entrusted 
to  a  commission  of  distinguished  scholars,  in  1661  —  was  not  completed  until 
the  year  1683,  in  the  reign  of  his  son  Christian  V  (1670-1609).  Immediately 
after  his  accession  (1671),  the  latter,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  his  gifted 
sccretarv,  Peter  Schumacher,  afterwards  Count  Qriffenfeld,  created  a  new 
order  of  counts  and  barons,  which  owed  its  large  privili^^es  entirely  to  the 
king,  and  therefore  acted  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  da  nobihty. 
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Of  the  thirty-one  counts  and  barons  of  his  creation,  twenty  were  Germans 
and  only  eleven  Danes.  The  order  of  the  Danebrog,  instituted  about  the 
same  time,  was  intended  as  a  reward  for  those  persons  who  specially  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  service  of  the  monarchy.  The  crown  of  Denmark 
gained  a  considerable  accession  to  the  extent  of  its  dominions  by  tiie  acquisi- 
tion of  the  counties  of  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorst,  in  ^e  year  1676J 


DOMESTIC  CONDITIONS 

Lord  Molesworthjfl'  who  was  sent  to  the  Danish  court  in  1689,  as  envoy- 
extraordinary  from  William  III  of  England,  reproaches  the  people  for  their 
levity  in  sacrificing  the  rights  of  themselves  and  their  postenty.  Witii  that 
bitter  spirit  of  sarcasm  which  pervades  his  work,  he  compares  them  to  "the 

Cappadocians  of  old^  who  could  not 
make  use  of  liberty  if  it  were  offered 
them,  but  would  throw  it  away  if  they 
had  it,  and  resume  their  chains."  "The 
commons,"  he  remarked,  "have  once 
experienced  that  the  little  finger  of  an 
absolute  prince  can  be  heavier  than  the 
loins  of  many  nobles,  the  only  comfort 
left  them  bemg  to  see  their  former  op- 
pressors in  almost  as  miserable  a  con- 
dition as  themselves;  whilst  all  the  citi- 
zens of  Copenhagen  have  obtained  by 
it,  is  the  insignificant  privilege  of  wear- 
ing swords;  so  that  at  this  day  not  a 
cobbler  or  barber  stirs  abroad  without 
a  tilter  at  his  side,  let  his  purse  be 
never  so  empty. 

Although  Frederick  III  did  not 
abuse  the  arbitrary  powers  thus  vested 
in  him  bv  this  extraordinary  revolution, 
the  fatal  effects  of  that  measure  soon 
manifested  themselves  by  impoverishing 
the  higher  orders,  without  alleviating 
the  burdens  of  the  lower.  The  noble  author  already  quoted  informs  us  that, 
previous  to  the  year  1660,  the  nobility  lived  in  great  splendour  and  affluence, 
llieir  countnr  houses  were  magnificent,  and  their  hospitality  unbounded.  They 
resided  chiefly  on  their  estates,  spending  most  of  their  revenues  among  theur 
neighbours  and  tenants^  by  wnom  they  were  regarded  as  so  manv  princes. 
At  the  annual  convocations  of  the  diet,  thev  met  the  sovereign  with  retinues 
as  numerous  and  brilliant  as  his  own,  and  frequently  sat  with  lum  at  the 
same  table.  Within  thui;y  years  afterwards,  their  castles  and  palaces  had 
fallen  to  ruin;  their  lands  scarcelv  paid  the  taxes  imposed  upon  them,  "which 
obliged  them  to  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor  tenants  to  get  an  overplus  for  their 
own  subsistence.  Some  of  their  estates  were  charged  at  more  than  the  full 
value  of  the  income,  so  that  the  proprietors  willingly  offered  to  surrender 
them  to  the  crown,  rather  than  to  pay  the  enormous  public  burdens  to  whid^ 
they  were  liable.  Besides  being  oppressed  by  these  exorbitant  exactions, 
they  were  deprived  of  the  usual  resources  arising  from  civil  or  military  employ- 
ments at  court.  The  lucrative  and  honourable  posts  which  they  formerly  neld, 
were  then  filled  by  men  of  low  birth  and  little  education  —  thase  being  always 
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found  tiie  most  obedient  instruments  for  executing  the  purposes  of  an  ins- 
sponsible  monarch. 

The  effect  of  this  grindinff  system  was  as  injurious  to  trade  and  marab 
as  it  was  destructive  of  wealth  and  indepoidenoe.  The  merchant  lodged 
his  profits  in  foreign  ban^  rather  than  to  purdbase  property  at  hcmie  subject 
to  unlimited  taxation.  The  burgher  chose  to  waste,  in  pleasure  or  kUb 
parade,  the  fortune  that  midit  have  become  dan^gerous  by  flainin|(  him  the 
reputation  of  riches;  while  the  peasant  expended  his  last  rix-cu^Uar  m  brandy. 
to  prevent  its  being  seized  bv  a  rapadous  landlord.  In  Zealand,  this  degraded 
class,  at  the  tune  when  Lord  Mdesworth  resided  in  DenmariL  were  as  aoaolute 
slaves  as  the  negroes  in  the  British  cdonies,  with  the  difference  that  they 
were  worse  fed.  They  and  theur  posterity  were  fixed  to  the  scnl  where  they 
were  bom  —  bought  and  sold  with  the  estate  like  the  wood  or  the  cattb 
upon  it,  and  estimated  as  part  of  the  stock  belongingto  the  proprietor.  Those 
who  showed  a  more  diligent  or  inventive  turn  than  the  lesti  who  lived  better. 
or  had  acquired  substance  by  superior  industry,  ''would  probably  be  lemoved 
from  a  neat,  pleasant,  and  commodious  house,  to  a  naked  and  unocmiforfarible 
habitation,  that  the  landlord  might  increase  lus  rent  by  fetting  the  improved 
farm  to  another."  The  quartering  and  paying  of  the  kind's  troras  was  another 
grievance,  to  which  the  miserable  pc^usantrjr  were  subjecteo.  Thm  were 
obliged  also,  at  their  own  expense,  and  at  all  seasons  of  tlie  year,  to  lumUi 
horses  and  travelling  wagons  to  the  royal  family,  with  theff  baggage  and 
attendants,  whenever  they  made  a  journey  to  any  of  their  plaoeB  or  ren- 
deuces  in  the  countrv.  Such,  in  short,  was  the  general  poverty  and  depres- 
sion in  Denmark  at  that  period,  that  the  collectors  of  thepoUr-tax  were  foroed, 
as  Lord  Molesworth  states,  to  accept  (rf  old  feather  beds,  brass  and  pewter 
pans,  or  household  furniture,  instead  of  money,  from  the  onoe  wealthy  mhabl- 
tants  of  Kio^  —  a  small  town  whic^  had  supplied  CSiristian  IV  with  the  sum 
of  200,000  nx-doUars,  upon  the  brief  notice  <»  twenty-four  hours. 

It  is  recorded  to  the  praL9e  of  Frederick  m  that,  as  long  as  he  lived,  Ui 
uncontrolled  power  was  exercised  with  mildness  and  foibearanee.  FImt 
from  alienating  the  affections  of  the  nobles,  it  rather  more  stronj^y  enga^ 
their  attachment,  b^  putting  an  end  to  those  factious  discontents  of  which 
their  exclusive  privileges  had  hitherto  been  the  unhapi)y  source.  Nor  did 
the  people,  under  their  greatest  misfortunes,  ever  repine  at  the  sacrifice 
they  had  made;  conscious,  as  thev  were,  that  he  hadf,  bv  his  valour,  per- 
severance, and  intrepiditjr,  saved  the  kingdom  and  rescued  it  from  the  jaws 
of  perdition,  when  it  was  in  danger  of  becoming  a  province  of  Sweden. 

FREDERICK  III  IS  SUCCEEDED  BT  CHRISTIAN  V 

The  remaining  ten  years  of  this  monarch's  reign  were  devoted  to  the 
redress  of  grievances  among  his  subjects,  the  re-estaDlishment  of  his  finances, 
the  encouragement  of  industry,  and  the  extension  of  commerce.  In  1663. 
he  joined  the  triple  alliance,  which  had  been  entered  into  by  the  courts  of 
London,  Stockholm,  and  Copenhagen,  in  consequence  of  the  approaching 
rupture  between  England  and  Hol&id.  The  conduct  of  the  Dutch  factories 
established  in  Guinea  involved  him  in  a  dispute  with  the  United  Provinces. 
about  their  respective  settiements  on  that  coast;  but  the  affair  terminated 
in  a  quadruple  treaty  with  Denmark,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  the 
duke  of  Brunswick,  from  which  the  estates-general  reaped  the  advantage 
that  their  East  India  fleet  found  a  safe  retreat  in  the  harbour  of  Beigen| 
and  by  this  means  baffled  all  the  attempts  of  the  En^^ish  admural,  Lord 
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Sandwich,  who  was  despatched  to  the  north  seas  to  intercept  them.  A  mis- 
understanding had  arisen  between  the  Danish  court  and  the  duke  of  Holstein, 
in  consequence  of  the  latter's  having  concluded  a  treatv  of  amity  with  Sweden. 
Frederick  was  preparing  to  enforce  his  arguments  by  arms,  when  he  was 
carried  off  by  an  affection  of  the  lungs,  cau^  by  the  fatigues  he  had  under- 
gone during  the  siege  of  his  capital. 

The  eldest  son  of  Frederick  III,  who  had  already  been  declared  his  suc- 
cessor, assumed  the  government  under  the  title  of  Christian  V.  Notwith- 
standing the  prudent  measures  of  his  father,  he  found  the  kingdom  involved 
in  confusion,  and  public  affairs  in  a  condition  that  presaged  a  reign  not  more 
pacific  than  the  last.    Happily  the  altercations  with  the  dukes  of  HoLstein 

and  Gottorp  terminated 
without  leading  to  an 
open  rupture.  By  a 
treaty  concluded  at 
Rendsburg  (1674),  the 
latter  prince  f  ormaUy  re- 
nounced all  claim  to  the 
advantages  which  he  had 
extorted  during  the  late 
war;  and  the  union  be- 
tween the  two  houses  was 
restored  on  the  fooling 
established  by  their  an- 
cestors. It  was  from  the 
ascendency  of  Sweden, 
however,  that  the  great- 
est dancer  was  to  he  ap- 
prehended. Indei)end- 
ently  of  the  provinces 
she  had  wrested  from 
Norway,  her  conquests  in 
another  quarter  had 
sreatly  strengthened  her 
frontier,  by  making  the 
Sound  the  boundary  of  her  dominions  on  the  side  of  Denmark.  These  and 
various  other  reasons  impressed  the  young  king  with  the  necessity  of  putting 
himself  in  a  condition  to  curb  the  ambition  and  resist  the  aggressions  of  that 
powerful  monarchy.  With  this  view,  he  caused  the  fortifications  everywhere 
to  be  repaired,  the  cities  to  be  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  new  fortresses 
to  be  erected  in  all  places  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  those  restless  neighbours. 
Sweden,  althougn  still  under  a  regency,  exercised  considerable  influence 
in  European  politics.  She  interposed  in  the  war  between  England  and 
Holland,  and  her  mediation  greatly  contributed  to  the  peace  concluded  at 
Breda.  Charles  XI  was  afterwards  one  of  the  members  of  the  triple  alliance 
the  object  of  which  was  to  secure  the  Netherlands  against  the  encroachments 
of  Louis  XIV;  though  he  was  soon  detached  from  tlmt  league  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  latter  monarch,  in  order  to  be  a  check  upon  the  emperor.  By  atta^ting 
himself  to  France,  he  involved  Sweden  in  a  war  with  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg. Wrangel  was  despatched  with  a  force  of  two  thousand  men;  and 
notwithstandmg  the  brave  resistance  of  the  inhabitants,  the  invaders  reduced 
most  of  the  towns  and  fortresses  in  that  province.  But  their  career  of  triumph 
was  cut  short  by  the  appearance  of  the  elector,  who  took  the  field  in  person. 
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defeated  the  enemy  in  several  engagements,  and  oompdled  them  to  evacuate 
tlie  whole  of  then:  conquests.  It  was  at  this  crids  that  Denmark  seized  the 
opportmiity  to  humble  the  mi^t  of  her  formidable  rival. 

At  the  same  tune,  the  Umted  Provinces  (then  at  peace  with  England), 
the  duke  of  Luneburg,  and  the  bishop  of  Munster^  all  embraced  the  occasbn 
of  wreaking  their  ven^^ance  on  Sweeten,  whose  rismg  power  they  had  beheld 
with  jealous  apprehension.  [The  war  lasted  till  1679  when  it  was  terminated] 
by  a  treaty,  concluded  at  Fontainebleau  (September  2nd,  1679),  between  the 
three  crowns  of  France^  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  Charks,  after  a  series  of 
losses  and  defeats,  extncated  himself  witii  honour  from  a  quarrel  b^sun  in 
his  childhood,  ana  obstinately  miuntained  once  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
against  a  combination  of  liie  most  formidable  powers  of  CShristendom.  On 
the  other  hand,  Christian,  after  prodigious  exertions,  in  which  his  courage 
and  his  conduct  were  equally  conispicuous,  was  forced^  throuj^  an  unhiqypy 
coincidence  of  evente,  to  retire  from  the  scene  of  action,  deprived  of  eveiy 
advantaee  and  disappointed  in  all  those  views  which  had  beien  the  primary 
cause  of  nis  embarkinlg  in  the  (]uarrel.  In  addition  to  the  Peace  of  Fontaine- 
bleau, a  separate  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  was  executed  at 
Lund  by  the  ambassadors  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  in  presence  of  the  Fkvoich 
minister.  Finally,  to  cement  this  amicable  connection  still  more  dosdy, 
a  matrimonial  union  was  effected  between  his  Swedish  migesty  and  we 
Danish  princess  Ulrica  Eleanora. 

One  or  two  evente,  however,  threatened  to  disturb  the  tianquillitv  of  the 
North.  Under  pretext  of  certain  claims  upon  the  dty^  of  Hamburg,  dhristian 
advanced  with  a  numerous  army,  and  made  preparations  for  a  r^ular  si^ge : 
intrenchmente  were  formed  and  oatteries  erected;  but  the  renu»urtnuioes  oi 
France  and  the  prompt  interposition  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  had  the  effect 
of  terminating  tne  dispute  without  the  effudon  d  blood. 

THE  DEATH  OF  CHRISTIAN  V 

Some  tri  val  differences  concerning  mercantile  matters  occured  with  France 
and  Sweden;  but,  instead  of  eeneratmg  hostilities,  they  led  to  tiie  condusion 
of  fresh  treaties  and  the  establishment  of  a  closer  connection  between  these 
kingdoms.  Finally,  the  long  pending  controversy  respecting  tiie  idSfairs  cd 
the  duchy  of  Holstein,  of  whicn  his  Danish  majesty  still  claimed  the  sover- 
eignty, was  at  length  adjusted  by  the  convention  of  Altona  (June  20th, 
1^9),  under  the  mediation  of  England  and  Brandenbui]g.  By  that  com- 
pact a  general  amnesty  was  agreed  upon,  and  a  lasting  union  bc^un  between 
the  ducal  and  the  royal  court.  Christian  restored  to  uie  duke  aU  the  domin- 
ions and  prerogatives  which  he  enjoyed  or  could  claun  from  the  late  treaties; 
and  thus  terminated  a  feud  which  for  vears  had  been  the  source  of  iealoudes 
and  contentions,  and  had  proved  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  the  recrat 
war  with  Sweden. 

During  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  the  attention  of  this  great  monarch 
was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  intern^  affairs  of  his  dominions  and  the  preser- 
vation of  peace  with  the  neighbouring  states.  He  expured  at  tito  early  age 
of  fifty-four,  on  the  4th  of  September,  1699,  bequeathing  to  posterity  a  reputar 
tion  for  wisdom,  courage,  and  military  talent,  which  his  countrymeHi  even  in 
modem  times,  contemplate  with  fedings  of  pride  and  admiratioiL^  . 
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On  the  death  of  his  father  [in  1697],  Charles  XII  had  nearly  attained  his 
fifteenth  ^ear,  which,  though  it  had  been  freauently  the  period  of  majority 
for  the  kin^  his  predecessors,  was  not  so  for  nim.  To  gratify  the  ambition 
of  his  grandmother,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  re^ncy,  eighteen  was  the  age 
fixed  by  the  will  of  the  late  king.  Probably,  his  apparent  indifference  to 
public  affairs,  his  addiction  to  field  sports,  to  splendid  apparel,  and  the  ordi* 
nary  amusements  of  youth,  had  some  influence  in  this  measure.  But  it  was 
rendered  abortive  by  the  enterprise  of  the  young  prince  himselfi  who  in  six 
months  acquainted  two  of  his  companions  with  his  resolution  to  seiae  the 
reins  of  government.  The  members  of  the  regency  were  more  anxious  to 
propitiate  his  favour  than  that  of  an  old  woman;  and  their  consent  to  the 
resolution  was  prompt.  The  queen  was  persuad^  or  forced  to  sanction  the 
convocation  of  the  estates;  and  the  latter  unanimously  agreed  that  the  tes- 
tament of  the  late  king  should  be  set  aside,  and  Charles  mvested  witti  absolute 
power.  He  was  crowned  in  the  cathedral  of  Upsala,  not  by  the  hands  of  the 
archbishop,  whom  he  would  only  permit  to  anomt  him,  but  by  his  own. 
The  stem  manner  in  which  he  snatched  the  diadem  from  the  prelate  and 

E laced  it  on  his  own  head,  was  beheld  with  applause  by  the  stupid  spectators. 
little  did  they  know  the  miseries  which  theV  were  preparing  tor  themsdves, 
by  thus  encouraging  the  evil  tendencies  of  one  wno  was  doomed  to  bring 
greater  woes  on  his  country  than  any  preceding  monarch  of  Sweden. 

When  Charles  ascended  the  throne,  he  found  the  kin^om  in  a  flourishing 
state.    Internally,  the  continuance  of  peace  had  given  an  impulse  to  industry 
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and  commerce.  Externallv,  the  poessessions  of  Sweden  were  vast,  and  formed 
80  many  admirable  marts  for  the  disooeal  of  her  traffic.  The  mat  provmces 
of  Livonia,  Karelia,  and  Ingermaniand,  the  strong  towns  <H  Vl^smar  and 
Viborg;  the  isles  of  Riigen  and  Osel;  the  sees  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  with 
the  sr^ter  part  of  Pomerania,  were,  whea  added  to  Sweden  and  Finland, 
ample  enough  for  anything  short  of  that  unmeasured  ambition  which  thinks 
nothing  gained  so  long  as  anything  remwis  to  be  gained.  In  all  these  poeses- 
sions  the  kins  was  confirmea,  not  merely  by  long  occupancjr  and  bjr  tonner 
treaties^  but  by  that  of  Ryswick,  which  he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  to  a 
conclusion. 

Whatever  might  be  the  ambition  of  Charles^  whatever  the  extent  of  the 
projects  which  he  seems  to  have  formed  in  his  very  youth,  his  is  not  the  guflt 
of  striking  the  first  blow  in  the  wars  that  so  long  aesolated  Eurooe.  EBs  ruin 
was  conspired  at  the  same  time,  and,  what  is  still  wor8e,.secretly  conspired, 
by  three  monarchs  to  whom  he  had  g^ven  no  offence,  and  who,  relying  on  his 
youthful  inexperience,  hoped  to  profit  by  the  division  of  his  spoil  Ihese 
were,  Frederick  IV  of  Denmark;  Frederick  Augustus,  elector  of  Baxony  and 
king  of  Poland;  and  the  czar  Peter  the  Great.  The  first  of  these  princes, 
trec^ing  in  the  steps  of  his  father  Clhristian  V,  resumed  his  desi|5ns  on  the 
dominions  of  the  Swedish  king's  brother-in-law,  the  duke  of  Holstem-Qottorp. 
which  he  determined  to  incorporate  with  Denmark.  The  object  of  the  seccma 
was  to  regain  Livonia.  Peter  wanted  Ingermanland,  which,  heSanf  seated  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  might  become  an  excellent  emponum  for  the 
commodities  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  a  convenient  channel  of  communication 
between  them. 

The  preparations  which  the  three  unprincipled  allies  were  making,  ooukl 
not  long  be  hidden  from  Charles.  His  brother-in-law.  indeed,  soon  arrived 
at  Stockholm,  to  implore  his  aid.  While  his  counciuors  imd  people  were 
aghast  at  the  mamitude  of  the  impending  dancer,  he  was  cahn.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  everyboofy,  he  suddenly  renounced  au  hu  amusements,  adopted  the 
plainest  style  of  living,  inured  himself  to  the  most  severe  exercises,  and  fared 
as  hardly,  as  humbly,  as  the  meanest  soldier.  They  were  still  more  surprteed 
when  they  heard  him  declare  that  as  he  would  never  undertake  an  unjust 
war,  so  he  would  not  finish  a  just  one  without  the  destruction  of  his  enemies; 
that  he  would  fall  on  the  first  that  took  the  field;  and  that,  when  he  had  van- 
quished him,  he  should,  he  hoped,  strike  a  salutary  terror  into  the  rest 
Dejection  gave  way  to  confidence.  Had  not  the  great  Gustavus,  at  an  age 
almost  equally  green,  not  merely  saved  Sweden,  but  raised  her  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  glory? 

BEGINNING  OF  THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  WAR 

As  Sweden  was  assailed  at  the  same  time  on  three  dififerent  points — in 
Livonia,  by  the  Saxons,  who  invested  Ri^a;  in  Schleswi^,  by  the  Danish 
king,  who  captured  several  fortresses,  especially  Gottorp;  m  Ingermanluid. 
by  the  czar,  who  invested  Narva  —  he  had  to  select  the  enemy  whom  he  would 
first  attack.  He  chose  the  nearest;  and  instead  of  making  Holstein  the  theatre 
of  the  war,  resolved  at  once  to  disembark  his  land  forces  in  Zealand,  and 
besiege  Copenhagen,  while  his  fleet  invested  it  by  sea.  The  design  was  a 
magnificent  one;  and  its  apparent  rashness  was  diminished  by  important 
circumstances  —  one  of  whicn  was  that,  as  guarantees  of  the  last  peace,  which 
Frederick  was  thus  flagitiously  violating,  England  and  Holland  sent  a  fleet 
into  the  Baltic  to  act  in  concert  with  Charles. 
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In  May,  ITOO,  Charles  embarked  at  Karlskrona,  and  soon  joined  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  his  allies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sound.  That  of  tne  Danes  offered 
no  resistance,  but  guietly  retired  under  the  batteries  of  Copenhagen.  It  was 
now  for  the  first  time  that  the  Danes,  and  even  the  Swedes,  were  aware  of 
the  young  monarch's  design,  which  was  to  finish  the  war  at  a  blow  bv  storm- 
ing the  capital.  Notwithstanding  a  galling  fire,  he  landed,  defeated  tne  army 
drawn  up  to  receive  him,  and  took  possession  of  the  trenches.  The  arrival 
from  Skane  of  a  powerful  reinforcement,  the  construction  of  formidable  bat- 
teries, and  the  measures  evidently  taken  for  a  coup  de  main  alarmed  the 
inhabitants,  who  in  the  absence  of  their  king  were  apprehensive  that  they 
should  be  imable  to  make  a  successful  defence.  In  this  emermicy,  they  sent 
a  deputation  to  Charles,  beseeching  him  to  spare  the  citv.    Whatever  might 

be  their  apprehensions,  he  had  nis 
as  to  the  restdt  of  so  hazardous  a 
step :  he  knew  that  one  of  his 
bravest  predecessors  had  bedded 
the  place  nearly  two  years  in  vain; 
and  though  it  was  now  much  worse 

Erovided  for  a  siegp,  still  it  mu^t 
old  out  till  Frederick  ad vanoecTto 
its  relief.  He  therefore  consented 
to  spare  the  city  on  two  conditions: 
that  he  should  be  paid  400,000  rix- 
dollars,  and  that  his  foUowera 
should  be  supplied  with  provisions 
at  the  ordinary  market  prices.  But 
his  object  was  almost  as  well  at- 
tained as  if  he  had  taken  the  place. 
Frederick,  with  one  enemy  before 
him,  sufficient  to  restrain  his  ^orts, 
with  another  under  the  walls  of  I^ 
capital,  and  with  his  fleet  blockaded 
by  that  of  three  formidable  powers, 
was  compelled  to  sue  for  peace. 
Under  the  mediation  of  France  and  England,  negotiations  were  opened  at 
Travenal,  and  speedily  brought  to  a  conclusion.  lYederick  not  only  acknowl- 
edged, in  all  their  plenitude,  the  rights  of  the  duke  of  Holstein  and  euggnd 
no  more  to  molest  him,  but  paid  a  heavy  sum  by  way  of  indemnificationtor 
the  expenses  of  the  men.  Thus,  in  three  short  months,  a  mere  youth  tri- 
umphcHi  over  an  experienced  monarch,  and  obtained  what  veteran  generals 
would  have  thought  themselves  fortunate  in  obtaining  after  years  of  success- 
ful warfare. 

The  second  enemy  against  whom  the  youthful  victor  inarched,  the  ciar, 
was  doomed  to  be  as  easily  subdued  as  Frederick.  Landing  at  P^mau,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Riga,  Charles  hastened  to  the  relief  of  Narva,  whicn  was  invested 
by  a  prodigious  number  of  Russians.^ 
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VICTORT  OF  CHARLES  XH  AT  NARVA   (1700) 

The  number  of  the  troops  destined  to  march  to  Narva  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Charles,  did  not  amount  to  over  thirteen  thousand  men.  After  the 
despatch  of  one  thousand  men,  sent  by  the  king  to  reconnoitre  in  the  environs 
of  Dorpat  and  Lake  Peipus,  and  after  a  second  reduction  of  the  forces  by  four 
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thousand  of  the  men-at-arms,  left  behind  for  the  protection  of  the  country, 
there  remained  only  five  thousand  infantry  and  thirty-thiee  hundred  cavaliy, 
with  thirty-seven  cannon,  to  march  agunst  the  Russians.  The  countiy 
offered  only  two  positions  which  commanded  the  approach  of  the  memy; 
and  these  were  accessible  only  to  a  limited  number. 

When  Peter  the  Great  received  the  sure  news  that  Qiarles'  intention  was 
to  risk  everything  in  order  to  save  Narvay  and  that  the  Swedish  army  was 
already  mustered  for  that  purpose,  he  put  confidmce  less  in  the  fortifications, 
and  in  the  strength  of  the  armv  which  ne  commanded,  than  in  tiie  two  narrow 
passes  which  he  occupied,  and.  which  the  king  of  Sweden  could  not  avoid,  in 
his  march  against  the  fortress.  These  were  tiie  alreadv  named  defiles  c^ 
Pvhajokki  and  Silam^gi.  Especially  tiie  first-named  of  tnese  narrow  passes, 
which  covered  four  wjSk  before  the  Russian  camp,  was  so  inaccessible  that  a 
small  handful  of  brave  soldiers  could  hokl  it  agamsta  whole  army  of  invadrak 
It  was  formed  by  two  steep  heights,  which  were  cut  throu^  by  a  brook;  and 
the  Russian  outposts  occupied  tiie  high  bank  on  the  east  side.  Lower  down. 
this  position  was  protected  by  woods;  and  the  Russian  cannon  were  flpreaa 
through  the  copse  which  fonned  this  bank  of  the  river;  the  opposite  side  d 
the  stream,  being  entirely  open  ground,  couki  not  off^  the  least  protectkm 
to  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The  defence  of  this  podtion  was  e^ven  by 
the  czar  to  Sheremetiev.  Six  thousand  selected  troops,  chiefly  cavaliy,  and 
many  cannon  besides,  formed  the  strength  of  Fyhajokki;  but  Sheremetiev 
committed  so  many  blunders  that  he  showed  his  utter  incompetence  in  the 
art  of  war.  Instead  of  simply  destroyii^  the  bridge  and  awaiting,  in  his 
impregnable  position  on  the  eastern  bank,  the  mproach  of  the  enemy,  on 
the  27th  of  November  he  detached  eight  hundred  of  his  cavaliy  to  ride  to  the 
other  side,  in  order  to  forage  and  to  fraste  the  memy's  country  for  half  a 
mile. 

At  noon,  this  detachment  of  troops  was  suddenly  overtaken  and  surprised 
by  the  Swedish  vanguard,  and  the  Kussians  immediately  fled  back  in  dis- 
order, leaving  their  knapsacks  and  booty  to  the  Swedes.  The  latter  followed 
in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  and  were  only  held  back  by  the  fire  of  the  Rusrian 
artillery  and  infantry  from  the  narrow  pass.  Hearing  the  thunder  of  the  can- 
non, Charles  himself  hastened  up,  but  the  oncoming  darkness  made  it  impos- 
sible at  once  to  storm  the  naturally  strong  position.  That  same  evening,  two 
Swedish  cannon  were  turned  on  the  Russians,  and  under  the  cover  of  the 
night,  the  latter  left  the  heights  of  Pyhajokki  to  be  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
Horror  impelled  them  forward  in  their  flight.  On  the  following  afternoon, 
they  arrived  at  the  Russian  camp,  and  spread  the  news  that  Charles  had 
marched  through  the  pass  with  twenty  thousand  men,  and  was  now  advanc- 
ing towards  the  camp.  The  tidings  awakened  alarm,  less  on  the  part  of  the 
soldiers  than  on  that  of  the  czar  and  the  higher  officers  of  Russian  birth. 
Their  despair  and  their  tears  did  not  become  soldiers  in  the  moment  of 
danger,  and  aroused  the  contempt  of  the  mercenaries.  Even  behind  the  for- 
tifira  camp,  the  czar  did  not  dare  to  await  the  attack  of  the  enemy;  but  gave 
the  command  to  march  to  Pskov,  in  order  to  bring  back  a  new  army;  as  he 
foresaw  that  the  eighty  thousand  men  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  cannon 
standing  before  Narva  were  insufficient  to  gain  a  victory  over  Charles  XII. 
king  of  Sweden.  The  quickly  spreading  rumour  of  the  czar's  departure,  and 
the  half-formed  suspicion  of  Charles's  approach,  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
work  disadvantageously  to  the  courage  of  the  Russians. 

While  all  this  was  passing  in  the  Russian  camp,  the  Swedes  were  com- 
manded steadily  to  approach  the  heights  and  oncosts  of  Fyhajokki    The 
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day  had  scarcely  dawned,  however,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  Russians 
had  abandoned  their  position,  so  the  march  went  on  without  attack,  and 
they  hastened  to  take  possession  of  the  pass  of  Silam^ggi.  In  an  enemj's 
country,  barren  of  all  nourishment  for  the  men  and  the  cattle,  everything 
depended  on  Charles'  marching  swiftly,  before  the  enemy  could  gain  tune  to 
recover  from  their  horror  at  the  strength  of  the  opposition  which  they  had 
encountered.  A  march  was,  therefore,  determined  upon,  to  the  forest  of 
Lagena,  which  lay  another  half-mile  away  from  Narva,  and  where,  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th  day  of  November,  Charles  arrived  with  his  weary  soldiers, 
hoping  here  to  attain  his  ardent  desire  of  measuring  hunself  with  the  en^ny. 
The  army  was  allowed  to  spend  the  remaming  hours  of  this  day  in  gaining 
strength  for  the  bloody  work  of  the  one  following. 

After  the  departure  of  the  czar,  the  greatest  consternation  and  dismay 
reigned  in  the  Russian  camp.  Against  his  will,  the  duke  of  Croy  was  macfe 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Russian  army  in  the  coming  struggle,  and  when 
from  the  heights  of  the  camp  he  could  see  the  placing  of  the  Swedes  for  the 
charge  on  the  intrenchments,  his  mind  was  filled  with  gloomy  forebodinjgs. 
He  took  all  precautionary  measures  for  the  following  day,  and  did  everything 
that  it  was  a  possible  for  a  foresighted  commander  to  do.  As  far  as  tiie  time 
allowed,  Croy  fortified  the  line  of  circumvallation,  which  was  protected  at  all 
points  by  the  flower  of  the  Russian  infantry.  The  rest  of  the  troops,  he 
placed  along  the  entrenchment,  and  outside  it  thecavahy,  underSheremetiev. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  November  the  Swecles  began  their  move- 
ment. As  soon  as  the  troops  had  marched  out  of  the  forest,  the  king  placed 
them  in  two  lines  —  the  infantry  in  the  centre,  the  cavalry  on  either  flank. 
When  the  duke  of  Croy  saw  the  Swedish  host  leave  the  borders  of  the  wood 
he  supposed  that  it  was  simply  the  advance  guard  of  the  forces  of  the  enemy, 
which  ne  believed  to  be  still  concealed  m  the  wood.  The  previous  rumour 
gave  him  this  idea;  and  the  impression  confirmed  Sheremetiev's  information, 
which  gave  the  strength  of  the  Swedes  as  twenty  thousand  men.  After  a 
salute  twice  repeated,  which  in  vain  invited  the  Russians  to  battle,  Charles 
determined  to  seek  them  behind  the  intrenchments.  The  conmiand  was 
given;  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  shout:  "God  is  with 
us! "  from  all  the  Swedish  columns,  the  attack  began.  The  r^ht  division  was 
commanded  to  break  over  the  intrenchments.  The  left  was  divided  into  two 
columns,  which  directed  their  march  against  one  of  the  strong^t  works  of  the 
enemy.  It  was  as  if  Heaven  made  common  cause  with  the  little  army  now 
going  into  such  apparent  danger.  During  the  whole  forenoon  the  weath^ 
had  been  fair;  but  at  the  moment  when  the  Swedes  began  their  movements 
the  air  darkened,  a  heavy  snow-storm  fell,  and  the  wind  blew  into  the  faces 
of  the  Russians,  so  that  the  movements  of  the  Swedes  were  not  discerned  by 
the  enemy.  Thus  favoured  by  wind  and  weather,  and  unobserved,  the  Swed- 
ish columns  appeared  on  the  verge  of  the  fosse,  at  the  mouth  of  the  enemy's 
cannon.  The  attack  took  place  immediately,  and  with  such  ardour  that 
scarcely  a  moment  elapsed  between  the  Russians'  recognition  of  the  danger, 
and  the  charge.  Withm  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  Swedish  infantry  had  pene- 
trated within  the  intrenchments.  The  Russians  were  immediately  thrown  into 
disorder,  and  fled  precipitately,  and  no  longer  heedmg  the  commands  of  their 
leaders.  The  right  wing  sought  to  reach  the  bank  of  the  Narova,  in  order  to 
cross  the  bridge;  but  the  latter  was  not  able  to  bear  the  great  army  of  fugi- 
tives. It  gave  way,  and  in  one  moment  the  waters  of  the  Narova  were  filled 
with  the  bodies  of  Russians. 

When  the  fugitives  saw  the  bridge  destroyed,  before  them  the  deep  river, 
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and  behind  them  the  pursuing  Swedes,  who  cut  down  all  thatdared  to  oppose 
them :  they  finally  realised  that  their  only  hope  lay  in  a  brave  resistance. 
The  duke  of  Croy  also  arrivedon  the  soeEie.and  by  word  as  wellas  Inr  example 
encouraged  the  men  to  be  steadfast.  Tne  battle  surged  on,  ana  he^ie  of 
bodies  were  thrown  amon^  the  combatants.  Gharles  commandled  the  infantry 
of  the  victorious  right  wms  to  make  the  decisive  tAaagd.  But  the  day  was 
already  declining,  and  the  darkness  began  to  brood  over  the  scene  of  battle; 
so  that  the  guard  were  confused  and  had  a  hand  to  hand  encount^  with  the 
Dalecarlian  regiment,  and,  in  consequence,  manj  brave  sokliers  found  death 
at  the  hands  of  their  comrades.  The  darlmess  mcreased  yet  more  and  more; 
the  opposition  of  the  Russians,  behind  their  barricade  of  wagons,  grew  grad- 
ually weaker.  Towards  evening,  in  the  midst  of  the  tumullL^ the  Russian 
hatred  against  the  Germans  broke  forth  in  the  wOdest  fury.  In  their  blind 
rage,  they  attributed  all  their  misfortunes  to  Qennan  oounsd;  and  all  the 
Germans  among  them,  without  regard  to  rank,  were  sacrffioed  to  the  national 
hatred.  Even  the  commander,  the  duke  of  Oroy,  and  tbe  ambaandor  of  the 
king  of  Saxony  were  obliged  to  save  their  lives  by  taldng  rrfu^  with  the 
enemy,  to  whom  they  jrielded  themselves  priscmers.  In  the  evenmg  the  vio- 
tory  was  decided  for  the  Swedes,  but  it  was  uncertain  whether  the  strogrie 
would  be  renewed  on  the  following  morning.  The  Swedes,  who  stood  wiSUn 
the  fortifications,  had  possession  of  the  heights  which  eontrdled  the  whdb 
scene  of  battle,  but  the  Russians  were  more  numerous.  Charles  prepared  to 
renew  the  fight  early  the  following  day.  However,  when  the  German  offioers 
preferred  captivity  to  Russian  treatment,  and  kit  the  latter  to  their  mm 
military  experience,  the  Russian  commanders  did  not  rqgani  themsdves  in 
anjr  position  to  retrieve  their  fortunes  and  sought  salvatioa  in  hying  down 
their  arms.  One  of  the  leaders.  Prince  DolgorukL  tbeiefcm,  went  to  ChariesL 
and  the  terms  of  capitulation  were  signed  by  aU  of  the  generals  and  eUef 
officers. 

In  the  meantime,  the  right  wmff  of  the  Swedes  had  won  an  ea^y  vietonr* 
During  the  fight,  the  enemy  was  driven  in  part  to  JooIa»  and  partly  to  the 
bank  of  the  stream.  The  Russian  cavalry,  which  und^  the  command  of 
Sheremetiev  was  placed  at  the  left  of  the  enemy,  abandoned  their  position  at 
the  first  attack,  without  the  least  resistance,  and  in  cowmtily  fashion  threw 
themselves  into  the  Narova,  leaving  the  battlefield  to  the  enemy  and  the 
struggle  to  the  infantry.  Many  horses  and  riders  were  drowned,  purtly  owing 
to  the  imoetus  of  the  stream  and  partlv  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  norses.  The 
general  who  commanded  the  mfantry  belonging  to  this  division,  was  seriously 
wounded,  and  surrendered  when  he  leamea  the  mild  terms  of  the  capitula- 
tion which  the  other  generals  had  si^ed.  Thus  victory  was  attained,  and 
Charles,  with  his  seven  thousand  soldiers,  stood  as  conqueror  of  eighty  thou- 
sand, master  of  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  deliverer  of  a  sorely  oppressed 
city.  Dunne  the  assault,  he  had  always  been  where  the  battle  was  thickest 
A  spent  musket  ball  lodged  in  his  collar,  and  he  sank  m  a  swamp  and  lost  hte 
boot  and  sword.  His  men  pulled  him  out  agam;  but  he  was  unoooted  during 
the  remainder  of  the  battle.  Charles'  all-powerful  minister.  Count  Piper, 
was  not  merely  present  at  the  storming  of  the  fortifications,  but  he  was  actu- 
ally the  first  to  scale  the  intrenchment,  and  was  always  found  in  the  thick  d 
the  battle. 

It  was  not  till  the  day  followmg  that  the  magnitude  of  the  battle  and  the 
fruits  of  the  victory  were  fully  realised.  Eighteen  thousand  of  the  enemy  had 
been  either  killed  in  the  fight  or  drowned  in  the  Narova;  the  remainder  were 
captured,  except  the  cavahy,  which  had  saved  thennelveB  by  di^gnoeful 
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flight.  It  was  impossible  for  the  conquerors  to  guard  the  prisonen:  the 
watch  was  not  strong  enough,  and  there  were  not  sufficient  provisiona  ^Riey 
were  therefore  allowed  to  defile  before  the  king  with  bare  heads,  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  hand  over  their  colours  to  the  conqueror.  The  disarmed  Rus- 
sians returned  to  their  frontier,  whence  they  would  have  to  come  forth  at 
the  conmiand  of  their  leaders,  to  form  new  regiments  and  to  suffer  new 
defeats.  Sweden's  loss  was  two  thousand  dead  and  wounded,  but  a  great 
part  of  the  latter  were  again  in  readiness  for  batUe. 

All  of  the  Russian  generals  and  leaders  remained  prisoners.  They  were, 
however,  treated  in  so  clement  a  manner  by  their  ^oung  conqueror  that  they 
did  not  know  whether  to  admire  more  his  bravery  in  battle,  or  his  great  mag- 
nanimity as  a  victorious  prince.  The  duke  of  Cray,  who  had  lost  everjrthing, 
received  from  him  1,000  ducats,  as  a  royal  gift.  Besides  the  above  nanie3| 
the  trophies  of  war  included  a  great  medley  of  ammunition  of  all  kinds, 
145  bronze  cannon,  100  colours,  20  standards,  provisions,  and  forage.  The 
results  to  Sweden  of  this  battle  cannot  be  overestimated;  but  tiie  momttitary 
greatness  of  the  honour  was  followed  by  a  succession  of  most  disastrous  con- 
sequences. Europe  saw  in  it  the  destruction  of  an  eighteen-year-old  prinoei 
whose  entire  crime  was  that  of  being  heir  to  a  powerful  r^dm.  Old  jeuousieB 
again  were  roused  and  meddling  intrigue,  which,  during  Charles'  career,  attamed 
full  maturitv  and  development.  He  even  despised  his  opponents  the  more; 
because  in  them  he  saw  the  reason  for  his  misf ortunes.^^ 

CONQUEST  OF  POLAND   (1701-1706  A.D.) 

The  third  enterprise  of  the  victor — against  the  Polish  king — was  (ffowned 
with  equal  success.  In  vain  did  the  Saxons  dispute  the  passage  of  tho  Duna. 
Bummg  wet  straw,  to  raise  a  smoke  thick  enough  to  intercept  his  army  from 
the  view  of  the  enemy,  he  passed  over,  arranged  his  men  in  order  of  oattfe, 
forced  the  Saxon  intrenchments,  and  soon  not  a  man  was  to  be  seen  before 
him.  Mitau,  the  capital  of  Courland,  surrendered  immediately  after  thh  vie* 
tory;  other  fortresses  were  taken  by  him  or  his  generals;  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  Russians  was  expelled  from  the  region;  the  Saxons  retreated  into 
Poland;  and  in  a  few  short  weeks  the  whole  of  Courland  was  in  his  huids. 

Had  Charles  been  satisfied  with  the  glory  he  had  thus  obtainedi  and  with 
the  advantages  which  he  might  have  wrested  from  the  humbled  Augustus,^ 
he  would  have  been  worthy  of  all  praise.  But  conquerors  are  not  much  dis- 
tinguished for  moderation.  He  had  overthrown  three  great  monaichs;  what, 
therefore,  could  resist  him?  Instead  of  listening  to  the  proposals  of  t^e  king. 
he  haughtily  observed  that  he  would  treat  only  at  Warsaw.  He  had  formea 
the  project  of  dethroning  his  enemy,  as  much  through  the  Poles  tihemselveB 
as  through  his  own  foUowers.  Marching  towards  that  capital,  he  entered  it 
with  little  opposition;  Augustus,  the  foreign  ambassadors,  the  i>apal  nuncio, 
and  the  whole  court  fleeing  with  precipitation.  But  this  king  was  not 
unworthy  of  struggling  with  his  fate.  He  concentrated  his  troops,  and  with 
them  advanced  to  meet  the  invaders.  With  a  combined  army  of  thirty-tluee 
thousand  Poles  and  Saxons  opposed  to  about  half  that  number  of  Swedes,  he 
was  justified  in  the  act.  But,  with  all  his  valour,  he  lost  the  battle,  many 
thousands  of  his  men,  all  his  artillery  and  baggage.  The  satisfaction  of  the 
victor  was  considerably  alloyed  by  the  fall  of  ms  orother-in-Iaw,  the  duke  of 
Holstein-Gottorp,  the  original  cause  of  the  war.    But  the  indulgence  of  the 

['  That  is  Augustus  II  of  Poland,  called  the  Strong,  who  was  also  elector  of  Saxony  as 
Frederick  Augostua  L] 
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private  affections  was  no  feature  of  his  character;  and  he  rushed  forwards  to 
Cracow,  which  he  took  without  loss,  and  from  which  he  exacted  a  vei^  heavv 
contribution.  An  accident  which  confined  him  for  some  time  to  his  ooueh 
—  the  breaking  of  his  leg — delayed  the  consunmiation  of  his  sreat  object 
The  interval  was  not  lost  by  Augustus,  who,  aware  that  his  downfall  was 
resolved,  diligently  collected  new  forces,  chiefly  from  his  Saxon  states. 

On  Poland  he  could  place  little  dependence;  few  of  the  nobtes  attended 
any  diet  which  he  convoked;  and  the  deliberations,  whatever  they  mic^t 
be,  were  generally  cancelled  by  a  diet  held  by  the  paoty  intent  on  his  dfethroiie- 
ment — a  party  of  which  the  primate  was  me  soul,  and  the  Swedish  king  the 
head.  He  had,  however,  hope  in  the  mediation  of  the  emperor,  and  still  more 
in  the  aid  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  afforded  him 
of  making  Poland  and  Lithuania  the  theatre  of  the  war*  But  the  loss  of  the 
battle  of  Pultusk,  in  1703,  emboldened  the  enemies  of  the  Polish  king  to  labour 
more  openly  for  his  detluronement.  Under  the  baneful  influraice  of  the  car- 
dinal primate,  a  diet  assembled  at  Warsaw  early  in  1704  declared  that  the 
republic  alone  could  treat  with  foreigners — thus  excluding  Augustus  from 
all  participation  in  general  affairs.  The  next  month  it  went  farmer,  b^  pro- 
claiming the  throne  vacant.  In  vain  did  he  strive  to  defend  himsdf  m  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cracow;  his  troo^xB  were  dispersed,  and  he  himsdf  was 
forced  to  cross  the  Vistula  with  precipitation.  Charles  now  intimated  that 
if  the  republic  wished  to  escape  dismemberment,  it  must  proceed  to  a  new 
election.  That  he  did  not  himself  claim  the  crown,  surprised  alike  his  coun- 
cillors, Poland,  Sweden,  and  Europe;  but  he  preferrea  the  ^ory  of  giving 
awa^  to  that  of  retaining  a  kingdom.  The  prmce  whom  he  s^cted  ^r  the 
dignity  was  Stanislaus  Leszcynski,  a  piast  or  native  noble|p  who,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  a  party,  was  proclaimed  by  the  diet  in  1704. 

That  Augustus  would  tamely  submit  to  his  exclusion,  could  not  be  expecidd 
by  anyone  mat  knew  his  Saxon  resources,  his  alliance  with  the  ciari  and  still 
more  the  strength  of  his  party  in  Poland  itself.  With  a  bodv  of  nineteen 
thousand  Muscovites,  aided  bv  such  Poles  as  remained  futhful  to  his  cause, 
he  took  advantage  of  Charles  absence  on  the  frontier  to  approach  Warsaw, 
which  submitted,  but  not  until  the  new  court  and  the  heads  of  the  hostile 
confederacy  had  time  to  flee.  Fifteen  hundred  Swedes,  with  Coimt  Horn,  one 
of  their  best  generals,  were  forced  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 
Having  exacted  a  heavy  contribution  from  Warsaw,  and  been  joined  by  six- 
teen thousand  Saxons,  he  took  the  field.  But  many  of  his  detaclunents  were 
defeated,  and  he  himself  compelled  to  retire  mto  Saxony.  In  Livonia,  the 
Russians  had  for  a  time  more  success;  they  reduced  several  fortresses,  includ- 
ing Dorpat  and  Narva;  but  these  advantages  were  coimterbalanced  by  sub- 
sequent losses.  Even  Peter,  at  the  head  of  120,000  Cossacks  and  Russians, 
effected  nothing  corresponding  with  his  mighty  preparations.  Early  in 
1706,  too,  Schmenberg,  general  of  the  Saxon  troops,  was  siRnally  defeated 
by  Renskjold,  one  of  the  Swedish  generals.  The  loss  of  the  Saxons,  in  men, 
artillery,  and  baggage,  was  most  severe,  while  that  of  the  Swedes  was  incon- 
siderable. Nothing  can  better  illustrate  the  reputation  for  invincibility  which 
the  victorious  troops  enjoyed,  than  the  fact  that  at  this  very  battle  of  FYau- 
stadt  seven  thousand  Saxons  ran  away  without  discharging  their  muskets. 
(This  splendid  success  of  his  lieutenant  afforded  some  degree  of  jealousy  to 
Charles,  who  wished  to  engross  the  undivided  reputation  of  Europe.) 

Lithuania  was  soon  cleared  of  Prussians,  Saxons,  and  CossEUsksj  and 
though  the  palatinate  of  Cracow  held  for  Augustus,  he  could  not  mam  tain 
his  position,  but  precipitately  retired  at  the  approach  of  the  Swedes. 
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private  affections  was  no  feature  of  his  character;  and  he  rushed  forwanb  to 
Uracow,  which  he  took  without  loss,  and  from  whidi  he  exacted  a  very  heavv 
contribution.  An  accident  which  confined  him  for  some  time  to  his  couch 
—  the  breaking  of  his  leg — delayed  the  consummation  of  his  sreat  object 
The  interval  was  not  lost  by  Augustus,  who,  aware  that  his  downfall  was 
resolved,  diligently  collected  new  forces,  chiefly  from  his  Saxon  states. 

On  Poland  he  could  place  little  dependence;  few  of  the  nobles  attended 
any  diet  which  he  convoked;  and  the  deliberations,  whatever  they  mic^t 
be,  were  generally  cancelled  by  a  diet  held  by  the  pajty  intent  on  his  dethrone- 
ment —  a  party  of  which  the  primate  was  the  soul,  and  tiie  Swedish  Idng  the 
head.  He  had,  however,  hope  in  the  mediation  of  the  emperor,  and  still  more 
in  the  aid  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  aSordad  him 
of  making  Poland  and  Lithuania  the  theatre  of  the  war.  But  the  loss  of  the 
battle  of  Pultusk,  in  1703,  emboldened  the  enemies  of  the  Polish  king  to  labour 
more  openly  for  his  dethronement.  Under  the  baneful  influraice  of  the  car- 
dinal primate,  a  diet  assembled  at  Warsaw  early  in  1704  declared  that  the 
republic  alone  could  treat  with  foreigners — thus  excluding  Augustus  from 
all  participation  in  general  affairs.  T^e  next  month  it  went  farmer,  b^  pro- 
claiming the  throne  vacant.  In  vain  did  he  strive  to  defend  himsdf  m  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cracow;  his  troo^xs  were  dispersed,  and  he  himsdf  was 
forced  to  cross  the  Vistula  with  precipitation.  Charles  now  intimated  that 
if  the  republic  wished  to  escape  dismemberment,  it  must  proceed  to  a  new 
election.  That  he  did  not  himself  claim  the  crown,  surprised  alike  his  coun- 
cillors, Poland,  Sweden,  and  Europe;  but  he  preferrea  the  g^ory  of  giving 
away  to  that  of  retaming  a  kingdouL  The  prmce  whom  he  sdected  tot  the 
dignity  was  Stanislaus  Leszcynski,  a  piast  or  native  nobte,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  a  party,  was  proclaimed  by  the  dkt  in  1704. 

That  Augustus  would  tamely  submit  to  his  exclusion,  could  not  be  expected 
by  anyone  that  knew  his  Saxon  resources,  his  alliance  with  the  em,  ami  still 
more  the  strength  of  his  party  in  Poland  itself.  \^th  a  bodv  of  nineteen 
thousand  Muscovites,  aided  bv  such  Poles  as  remained  futhful  to  his  cause, 
he  took  advantage  of  Charles  absence  on  the  frontier  to  approach  Warsaw, 
which  submitted,  but  not  until  the  new  court  and  the  heads  of  the  hostile 
confederacy  had  time  to  flee.  Fifteen  hundred  Swedes,  with  Coimt  Horn,  one 
of  their  best  generals,  were  forced  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 
Having  exacted  a  heavy  contribution  from  Warsaw,  and  been  joined  by  six- 
teen thousand  Saxons,  he  took  the  field.  But  many  of  his  detachments  were 
defeated,  and  he  himself  compelled  to  retire  into  Saxony.  In  Livonia,  the 
Russians  had  for  a  time  more  success;  they  reduced  several  fortresses,  includ- 
ing Dorpat  and  Narva;  but  these  advantages  were  coimterbalanced  by  sub- 
sequent losses.  Even  Peter,  at  the  head  of  120,000  Cossacks  and  Russians, 
effected  nothing  corresponding  with  his  mighty  preparations.  Early  in 
1706,  too,  Schulenberg,  general  of  the  Saxon  troops,  was  signally  defeated 
by  Renskjold,  one  of  the  Swedish  generals.  ^  The  loss  of  the  Saxons,  in  men, 
artillery,  and  baggage,  was  most  severe,  while  that  of  the  Swedes  was  incon- 
siderable. Nothing  can  better  illustrate  the  reputation  for  invincibility  which 
the  victorious  troops  enjoyed,  than  the  fact  that  at  this  very  battle  of  Frau- 
stadt  seven  thousand  Saxons  ran  away  without  discharging  their  muskets. 
(This  splendid  success  of  his  lieutenant  afforded  some  degree  of  jealousy  to 
Charles,  who  wished  to  engross  the  undivided  reputation  of  Europe.) 

Lithuania  was  soon  cleared  of  Prussians,  Saxons,  and  CossEUsks;  and 
though  the  palatinate  of  Cracow  held  for  Augustus,  he  could  not  maintain 
his  position,  but  precipitately  retired  at  the  approach  of  the  Swedes. 
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THE  ZENITH  OF  CHARLES 

Charles  was  not  satisfied  with  expelling  his  royal  enemy  from  Poland;  he 
determined  to  attack  him  in  Saxony  itself.  Leaving  General  Meverfeld  to 
defend  Great  Poland  against  the  Russians,  Cossacks,  and  Saxons,  he  passed 
through  Silesia  into  the  electorate.  At  his  approach,  the  Saxons  retired;  and 
he  advanced,  almost  without  opposition,  to  the  very  heart  of  the  coimtry. 
Here  Augustus,  in  alarm,  nominated  plenipotentiaries  to  obtain  peace  on  any 
conditions.  A  victory  gained  over  Meveneld  by  the  allies  did  no  service  to 
the  elector;  the  conditions  were  only  tne  harder  for  it.  He  was  forced,  not 
only  to  renounce  all  claim  to  the  Polish  crown,  but  to  acknowledge  his  rival 
Stanislaus.  He  tried,  at  a  personal  interview,  to  dispose  Charles  in  his 
favour;  but  he  failed  in  his  ooject,  which,  indeed,  he  durst  not  openly  pro- 

Eose.  [The  interview  took  place  at  Altraustadt,  where  Charles  had  fixed 
is  headquarters].  ''  Charles,"  says  Voltaire,  "  was  on  this  occasion  in  his 
usual  homely  garb — a  coarse  blue  cloak  with  gUt  brass  buttons,  leather 
gloves  that  reached  to  his  elbow,  and  a  coarse  piece  of  black  stufif  tied  round 
his  neck  in  lieu  of  a  cravat  or  military  stock.  The  conversation  turned  on 
little  beyond  his  huge  jack  boots,  which  he  had  worn  constantly,  he  said,  for 
six  years,  only  taking  them  ofif  when  he  lay  down  to  sleep. 

The  behaviour  of  the  Swedish  hero,  at  this  simmiit  of  numan  prosperitjTy 
was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  his  character.  However  plain  m 
his  dress  or  manners,  however  austere  to  himself,  his  overbearing  hau^tiness 
was  not  the  less  evident.  He  despised  the  half-uttered  menaces  of  the  miperial 
diet,  at  his  violation  of  the  imperial  soil  by  the  invasion  of  Saxony.  He  even 
sought  an  occasion  to  quarrel  with  the  emperor,  and  insisted,  before  he  would 
be  satisfied,  on  the  surrender  of  fifteen  hundred  Muscovites  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  Austria;  on  the  recall  of  four  hundred  German  officers  in  the  armies 
of  the  czar;  and  on  the  restoration  of  the  Lutherans  in  SUesia  to  their 
churches,  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  worship,  and  to  all  their  civil  privileges. 
The  two  last  demands  were  readily  granted;  but  the  emperor,  afraia  of 
embroiling  himself  with  the  czar,  gave  secret  warning  to  his  Russian  gueste, 
and  thus  enable  them  to  escape. 

Voltaire  has  given  us  an  interesting  account  of  the  intervew  which  the 
celebrated  Marlborough  had  with  the  warrior.  The  object  of  the  artful  Eng- 
lishman was  to  learn  whether  any  intention  existed,  on  the  part  of  the  king, 
to  support  the  declining  fortunes  of  Louis  XIV.  The  courtly  dress,  the 
finished  elegance,  of  the  duke  surprised  Charles,  who  could  not  readily  con- 
ceive how  any  man,  and  especially  such  a  man,  could  for  a  moment  dream  of 
such  trifles.  Probably  he  underrated  his  visitor  on  that  very  accoimt.  But 
under  the  foppish  exterior  was  a  soul  almost  equal  to  his  own.  The  mere 
look  of  Charles  when  the  czar  was  mentioned,  convinced  him  that  Russia,  not 
the  allies,  was  the  next  enemy  that  would  be  assailed.  A  map  of  Ihat  empire 
lay  on  the  table;  and  it  was  evidently  the  daily  study  of  the  hero.  Gigantic 
as  the  project  nught  seem,  of  dethroning  so  great  a  monarch  as  Peter,  it  had 
been  formed.  Charles,  flushed  with  his  successive  victories  over  four  mon- 
archs,  with  his  gift  of  a  kingdom,  and  with  the  humiliation  even  of  the 
Austrian  emperor,  anticipated  no  boimds  to  his  career.  He  had  a  much  larger 
scope  of  ambition  than  the  poet  has  ascribed  to  him — 

"  From  Moscow's  walls  let  Gothic  bannan  flj. 
And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  akj  1 " 
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He  had  vowed  vengeance  against  the  pope,  who  had  dared  to  ocmdemn  the 
recent  concession  to  the  Silesian  heretics.  Mis  Gothic  ancestors,  he  observed, 
had  been  at  Rome;  and,  from  his  smile,  he  manifestly  intended  that  the  Goths 
should  be  there  again.  One  year,  he  beUeved,  wouki  mxSce  for  the  conquest 
of  Russia;  a  few  weeks,  according  to  the  same  cakulatoui  would  be  su^ient 
to  dethrone  the  holy  father.  Turkey  seems  to  have  been  his  next  meditated 
object  of  attack;  and  after  it,  Persia;  for  he  sent  engineers  into  those  eminres 
to  draw  maps  of  the  roads  and  plans  of  the  cities.  Little  did  this  wild  visioii- 
ary  dream  that  his  baseless  empire  was  about  to  vanish  forever. 

THE  EXECUTION  OF  COUNT  PATKUL 

The  execution  of  Coimt  Fatkul  was  a  rigid  proof  of  the  Swedish  king's 
infiexibility.  Patkul  was  a  Livonian,  who  had  been  deputed  by  his  oountiy- 
men  to  the  court  of  Charles  XI,  to  obtain  some  alleviation  of  the  heavy  hm- 
dens  imposed  on  them.  Findmff  his  petition  received  with  contempt,  «id 
even  his  life  in  danger,  he  had  flea  from  Stockholm  to  the  court  of  Peter.  He 
had  entered  into  the  service  of  the  czar,  and  so  won  the  latter^s  confidence 
that  he  was  nominated  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Saxony.  At  the  mandate 
of  Charles,  he  was  given  up  to  his  arbitrary  master.  As  a  subject  of  Sweden, 
he  would  have  been  deserving  of  punishment  for  advismg  the  eaar  and  the 
elector  to  invade  Livonia,  but  still  more  for  bearing  arms  against  his  counlay. 
But,  independently  of  the  provocation  which  haadriven  him  into  the  arms 
of  Peter,  surely  his  character  as  ambassador  should  have  ensured  h»  mdetf. 
Intoxicated  by  his  success,  Charles  paid  no  r^eard  to  the  wplications  m 
Patkul's  favour,  nor  to  the  voice  of  international  law,  which  plaoes  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  sovereign  on  the  same  fooUnff  as  the  sovereign  hinttdf ;  rad 
nothing  short  of  the  most  cruel,  the  most  barbarous,  of  deaths  would  aatiflfy 
the  implacability  of  his  temper.* 

The  action  of  Charles  in  this  matter  is  justified  by  some  writeFS,  in  par- 
ticular by  R.  Nisbet  Bain  9  in  his  biography  of  Charles  XU,  on  the  jpoiuids 
that  Patkul  was  undoubtedly  a  traitor  and  that  his  genius,  exatnsed  in 
the  service  of  the  enemies  of  nis  native  sovereim,  had  constituted  one  of  the 
most  formidable  dangers  with  which  Charles  had  had  to  contend.  Bain  is  also 
of  opinion  that  the  blame  for  the  brutality  of  the  pimishment  should  be  laid 
on  the  age,  and  not  on  the  sovereign  who  ordered  it  —  a  decision  with  which 
all  will  not  agree.  King  Oscar  ^  speaks  of  Charles  as  in  general  opposed  to 
torture.  In  Bardili's  memoirs  of  the  Swedish  king's  devoted  admirer  and 
companion-in-arms,  the  young  prince  Maximilian  Emanuel  of  Wurt^nbeig, 
there  is  an  account  of  ratkiu's  execution,  and  also  the  text  of  a  wnpilar 
document,  said  to  have  been  written  by  Patkul  shortly  before  his  death.« 

Wide-spread  interest  was  excited  by  an  extraordinary  sentence.  The 
great  minister  and  general,  Patkul,  was  to  be  executed  in  a  terrible  tnaniiffr 
at  Kasimir  [in  Posen].  The  decision  was  published  in  a  document  which 
stated  that  he  had  opposed  the  royal  command,  that  his  two  accompUoes 
had  been  pardoned  and  he  also  would  have  received  the  ro^  mercy  but 
that  he  had  not  ceased  to  instigate  war,  and  had  finally  served  as  a  general 
in  the  said  war.  He  was  tried,  and  condenmed  to  be  broken  on  ti^e  wheel 
and  also  beheaded.  The  execution  was  to  take  place  with  the  greatest  secrecy, 
so  that  the  court  and  the  army  might  hear  nothing  of  it  until  it  was  over; 
only  the  officers  who  watched  him,  and  the  priests  who  prepared  him  for 
death,  were  to  know  of  it.  Nevertheless  many  thousana  s^edAtors  were 
present.    Until  he  was  within  the  ring  and  saw  the  wheel  beads  the  block. 
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\^,  p^iw*  did  ry/r  kry:nr  tb^  v^rrffz  'i  \Js  ^fa?^  Sx  the  s^  of  h  he  cried 
oijt,  with  hi*  *?:f-*i«  iTii?!^  V*  h^iT*^  -O  nj  kirc.  wbat  e  the  that  joa  do?" 
TTj^  «rXft<rjtion  /^/f  tJie  *^i*.^M*  Trt=  priif-il  i  •J:i?^'*TrreEa?:  as  the  esceeutioiier 
^an  ifj^xf/rTOr.':^!  Pr/>:.  did  ry/i  Cjott  Lct  :o  Lar^dJe  the  mfrirument&.  He 
did  ^\yh  v^^rk  f:VirTjd:y.  *ft7^^1&I:T  ■»r:h  •J^  wr^s^i  Tberrfore  h  happened 
i\ijxt,  aft/trr  Park' J  }jtui  l^^zi  xonlr^i  ->•  i»  wriwL  aad  broq^  to  the  lidoek 
Uf  \^:  Mit^fu^f^fL  }a  wafi  sr.;!:  aj:ve.  Mfaz:*.iir*e.  Saxooy  vas  invaded  by  King 
Oiari':«,  rhfr  rrjair-Vrr  whor-'.  Pa'.kJ  h-ai::  firr.  c4?er.'ie»i.  aad  bv  whom  his  fate  was 
now  t/>  fy;  '\':f:y\hf\,  Tl.frr*:  «:xLrj-  a  '>>rj;r:jfrr.*.  cor^tairiiig  ifie  last  wonls  signed 
by  hi«  fjarrj':,  which  ar»r  jr:v*:r:  -ir-d^r  'ie  fcHt'Win^  tiUe:  Speech  for  the  Juetifir 
r/ai/m  of  pfjUhJ  H'AvrA  Three  iMjy*  before  AC*  D^zJi  imt  trriUen  by  The  Wanr 
derer,  In  Ute  Year  H7u?ri  has  »z<w  /'-i^y  re^jyarded  for  Treawn: 

*'IMj  Tiox  v^hjA^T  that  a  d*«itr/s  h*Ad  «p*?ak5  to  you.  If  I  were  alent,  even 
th^rwr;  walk  and  coIurriUs  wodd  sy-^Ak.  And  if  these  were  not  heard,  then 
oth^TH  would  publLrh  my  adv^-ntures:  and  one  has  pity  for  misdeeds,  in  listm- 
ing  t/>  Xhtt  last  word*  of'  the  cond*^ined.  As  for  that,  no  one  can  blame  you 
or  rnc  for  the  tellirig;  becaasse  death  does  away  with  all  fear.  And  even  from 
that,  I  do  not  hold  rny-self  back.  Then  know  that  I  am  John  Reinhold  Patkul, 
by  birth  a  nobleman'  and  by  it  a  joy  to  my  parents,  but  now  a  cause  for  tears 
and  di.H£racr;.  .My  birth  brought  much  satisfaction,  and  no  one  then  oon- 
cri  ved  tfiat  the  rjay  of  my  death  would  bring  more  pain  thim  the  day  of  birth. 
It  did  not  corft  my  oh^ti  mother  .so  much  when  she  brou^t  me  into  the  world, 
a«  it  ha«  c^;«ft  the  universal  mother,  earth;  for  she  tned  to  hinder  the  per- 
fomianc^!  of  the  la.st  rites  for  her  child.  Ah  well!  so  be  it!  It  is  a  misfortune 
U>  f:*^,hj)fi  what  iH  inevitable.  I  was  bom  in  Livonia,  in  a  country  where  the 
nobility  of  that  time  enjoved  perfect  freedom.  The  blood  of  the  heathen 
fiUiined  their  .«jhield«:  what  ft  betokened,  I  do  not  know,  and  whether  the  fatal 
titUiS  indicated  future  misfortune  to  their  order  and  to  their  country,  remains 
a  myHtrjry  fonjver  uasolved.  They  yielded  that  freedom  to  the  crown  of 
Poland,  in  th^jsr;  unfortunate  wars  wherein  Sweden,  Moscow,  and  Poland  were 
ruined  and  finally  my  native  country  fell  under  the  sceptre  of  Sweden. 

''  Many  a  man  Is  blind  with  his  seeing  eyes,  and  deaf  with  his  hearing  ears. 
My  example  can  confirm  this.  Although  warned  in  many  places,  yet  I  with- 
KtiK>d  the  erlict  of  the  king.  I  took  the  ground  of  my  freedom,  which  was 
alniady  forfeited,  and  of  jastice,  which  had  been  ostracised.  By  that  atti- 
turle,  I  brought  on  myself  the  disfavour  of  the  king  and  my  dinraeeful 
Hr;ntence.  I  fled  to  find  a  sun  which  could  revivify  me.  I  awed  tne  pro- 
Ujclion  of  the  czar:  and  for  that,  not  only  King  Augustus,  but  also  my  own 
king^  Charles  XII,  persecuted  me  in  the  most  relentless  manner.  I  assisted 
the  intrigues  in  all  the  councils;  I  commanded  armies.  In  short,  I  was  an 
ftnr;my  U)  Swerlen,  and  became  a  personage  of  great  importance,  in  every 
reHfXfct,  arnon^  the  opposing  parties.  TTien  I  sought  repose  in  Saxony.  The 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  court  were  not  umriendly  to  me.  Yet 
the  bloHHTjm  of  my  misfortunes  already  began  to  manifest  itself:  it  com- 
nurnred  with  the  mandate  to  put  me  into  prison.  Why  this  happened  may 
remain  a  wjcrc;t.  It  was  the  first  manifestation  of  a  divine  vengeance,  which 
followf^rl  rnr;  on  fcK)t,  and  came  in  the  form  of  the  Swedish  army.  My  infu- 
riated king  hiiggled  for  my  person,  as  the  only  condition  of  peace. 

''At  that  time  I  learned  that  we  can  trust  in  nothing  more  unstable  and 
uncrTUiiri  than  men.  As  for  me,  two  great  potentates  could  not  protect  me. 
I  h^arried  that  nothing  avails,  when  God  withdraws  his  protection.  I  was 
ronviric(»d  that  resistance  is  useless  when  the  hour  of  fate  has  struck.  Thus 
I  wiiH  K'd,  with  doubts  and  fears,  in  bands  and  chains,  by  tihe  Swedish  army 
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in  their  inarch  to  Poland,  always  hoping  for  an  eztenaon  of  favour.  How- 
ever, the  king's  thoughts  were  not  my  thoudits.  Kasimir  was  the  chosen  place 
for  the  expiation  of  my  crime.  It  takes  pace  with  horrors,  on  the  10th  day 
of  October,  1707.  Witness  here  the  pitinil  execution,  of  which  I  will  make 
a  few  words.  You  see  here  a  body  without  a  heart,  a  heart  without  any 
keepine.  A  nobleman  without  grave  or  tomb,  a  general  without  protection! 
An  ambassador  on  the  wheell  I  must  die  in  Poland,  because  I  helped  Poland 
to  become  a  theatre  of  war.  I  must  be  made  an  example  to  others.  The 
sole  thins  in  which  I  trusted  is  this  —  it  alone,  I  know,  upheld  mv  soul  tiU 
the  last  blow  of  the  executioner,  and  even  at  the  very  gates  of  death  —  that, 
conscious,  stroke  and  agony  could  not  wrest  from  me  uie  thouf^t:  'My  sins 
were  atoned  on  the  cross.'  Mark  then,  finally,  that  which  I  foi;^:  fear  God; 
honour  the  kii^l" 

Whether  this  execution  was  the  forerunner  of  the  great  misfortunes  which 
followed  the  king  of  Sweden  and  his  realm  —  thejust  sentrace  of  heaven,  as 
many  have  thought  —  remains  undetermined.  Tnese  may  appear  either  as 
a  judgment,  from  a  relkious  point  of  view,  or  rather  as  having  some  natural 
connection  with  PatkuTs  execution.  As  to  the  latter,  it  is  not  yet  proved 
whether  Charles  sinned  against  heaven,  or  acainst  the  laws  of  the  holv  Bxmian 
Empire.  Before  the  execution,  the  Swedish  misfortunes  had  alreacqr  begun; 
during  the  march  from  Saxony,  wind  and  weather  proved  unfavourable;  and, 
in  one  way  and  another,  there  were  constant  mishaps.^ 

Whether  the  execution  of  Count  Patkul  had  or  had  not  anjy  direct  bearinjg 
on  Charles'  fate,  it  stands  as  a  dark  landmark  at  the  turmng  point  of  his 
career.  Harbingers  of  coming  disasters  may  have  alreEtdy  apprared;  but 
from  the  height  of  his  triumph  at  Altranst&dt  he  could  look  back  on  seven 
years  of  contmual  success.  The  almost  boyidi  arrogance  of  Charies'  demean* 
our  at  Altranstadt  makes  his  sojourn  there  seem  liCs  a  comic  interiiude  after 
the  first  and  grandest  drama  in  the  series  which  constitutes  his  biograplnr. 
The  next  opens  with  that  act  of  dubious  justice,  and  euhninates  on  toe 
"dread''  day  of  Pultowa.« 

THE  RUSSIAN  CAMPAIGN  OF  1707 

It  was  in  September  of  the  year  1707  that  Charles  took  leave  of  Saxony. 
His  army,  the  destination  of  which  could  only  be  conjectured  even  by  his 
generals,  consisted  of  forty-three  thousand  men,  tlie  best  troops  in  Europe. 
His  generals  the  Levenhaupts  had,  in  addition,  twentjr  thousand  men  in 
Poland;  while  fifteen  thousand,  who  expected  to  be  considerably  reinforced, 
were  stationed  in  Finland.  What  mi^t  not  he  effect  with  nearly  eighty 
thousand  such  soldiers  as  the  Swedes,  inured  to  hardships  of  every  kmd? 
The  wealth  which  each  soldier  possessed  was  a  new  incentive  to  enterprise; 
each  had,  besides  splendid  accoutrements  ornamented  with  culver  and  gold, 
about  fifty  crowns  in  his  purse.  All,  therefore,  inarched  with  cheerfulness, 
though  Russia  was  suspected  to  be  the  destined  scene  of  attack. 

Apprehensive  of  the  storm,  the  czar  had  prepared  for  it.  Wiih  sixty 
thousand  men  he  had  laid  waste  the  eastern  provinces  of  Poland,  just  before 
Charles  left  the  plains  of  Saxony;  and  then  hastily  retired  into  Lithuania 
at  the  approach  of  the  Swedish  hero.  That  country  was  speedily  evacuated. 
Every  impediment  which  could  be  devised,  was  employed  to  arrest  his  pro^p^ess. 
The  country,  vast,  and  in  some  places  pathless,  was  laid  waste;  the  bridges 
were  broken  down:  barren  deserts  had  next  to  be  traversed;  hunger  and 
cold  (the  winter  of  1708  was  one  of  uncommon  severity)  had  to  be  supported* 
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But  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  Charles  had  reached  the  BeiB«na  before  any 
enemy  appeared.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  that  river,  a  host  was  dnwn  up 
to  dispute  the  passage.  But  resistance  was  vain:  the  barrier  was  passed 
with  facility-  the  town  of  Beresina  was  carried  by  assault;  the  passage  of 
the  river  Wabis  was  better  disputed,  but  with  equal  want  of  success;  the 
Russians  were  driven  onwards;  and  Mohilev,  a  fortress  of  some  streDgth, 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  victors.* 

Charles  XIFs  Account  of  the  Battle  of  Holowczyn 

A  letter  has  been  preserved  in  which  the  Swedish  king  gives  his  own 
simple  account  of  this  affair :« 

There  is  really  nothing  of  special  importance  to  write  about,  except, 
indeed,  that  during  last  winter,  and  also  in  the  siunmer.  the  enemy  was 
continually  driven  back.  Owing  to  the  bad  weather  and  tne  horrible  roads, 
the  marching  was  very  toilsome  and  extremely  difficult  dining  the  entire 
summer.  The  enemy  was  rarely  encountered  on  the  way  —  only  occas- 
ionally in  crossing  the  rivers.  At  the  river  Beresina  there  was  a  small  divi- 
sion of  hostile  Tartars  and  Cossacks,  when  the  first  regiment  arrived.  TTiey 
went  off  during  the  night,  however.  At  this  river,  it  happened  that  the 
prince  of  Wiirtemberg,  who  is  here,  was  wounded  in  the  left  side,  by  a  ball 
from  the  other  bank  of  the  river.  The  wound  was  at  first  thought  to  be 
mortal.  It  was  found  afterwards,  however,  that  the  ball  had  not  inflicted 
a  severe  injury,  and  soon  he  was  very  much  better. 

Since  that,  the  enemy  have  constantly  returned  to  this  river.  Wherever 
there  is  a  river,  they  have  erected  breastworks  and  batteries,  but  have  alwajTs 
left  them  before  anyone  came  up,  imtil  the  Swedes  reached  Holowczyn. 
When  the  Swedes  arrived  there,  early  in  the  morning,  the  enem^  had  placed 
a  small  guard  on  this  side  of  the  stream,  which,  however,  qmckly  retired, 
and  destroyed  the  bridge  behind  it.  The  Swedish  regiment  pitched  its 
camp  on  the  side  of  the  river  on  which  it  had  come  up;  and  so,  for  several 
days,  the  opponents  were  encamped  opposite  one  another.  After  several 
days  the  regmient  found  a  convenient  place  between  the  right  and  left  win^ 
of  the  enemy,  at  which  the  little  stream  can  be  easily  crossed.  The  Swediui 
artillery  was  therefore  immediately  carried  to  the  lord,  placed  in  position, 
and  turned  on  the  cannon  and  breastworks  of  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  day 
broke,  our  guns  and  those  of  the  enemy  began  to  respond  to  one  another. 
At  the  same  time,  our  men  began  to  improvise  a  bridge  over  the  little  river, 
when  the  discovery  was  made  that  the  water  was  not  deeper  than  the  ^rdle; 
so  the  bridge  was  not  completed,  but  the  soldiers  marched  through  the  stream, 
and  ranged  themselves  in  line  on  the  opposite  bank.  The  hostile  infantrv 
thereupon  showed  signs  of  yielding,  and  finally  drew  back  into  the  wood. 
The  Swedish  infantry  overtook  them,  and  a  fierce  battle  raged,  the  Swedes 
driving  them  a  short  distance  into  the  wood.  Meanwhile,  the  enemy's 
dragoons  appeared,  and  proceeded  to  the  place  where  their  infantry  liad 
stood.  At  that  moment,  the  Swedish  cavalry  hastened  forward,  waded 
through  the  stream,  and  made  the  attack.  The  enemy  was  forced  to  give 
way.  The  latter,  however,  made  a  stand  several  times,  and  each  time  were 
obliged  to  yield,  until  finally  they  were  driven  a  mile  to  the  rear,  according 
to  their  own  estimate.  The  enemy  lost  several  small  pieces,  a  couple  ot 
standards,  and  some  dnmis. 

Since  that  time,  nothing  of  consequence  has  happened;  but  the  enemy 
has  retreated  to  the  other  side  of  the  Dnieper.    The  Swedbh  regiments  are 
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in  camp  here,  at  Mohiler:  part  in  the  city,  and  the  remiunder  several  nuks 
away  in  the  environs.  For  several  weeks  the  rq^iments  have  been  perfectly 
quiet  and  inactive  here;  I  hope,  however,  soon  to  diift  the  camp.« 

The  czar,  afflicted  at  the  devastation  oi  his  country,  offered  to  negotiate. 
''I  will  treat  at  Moscow,''  was  the  haucdity  reply)  which  showed  that  the 
same  fate  was  intended  for  Peter  that  had  been  mmcted  on  Augustus.  ''My 
brother  Charles,"  observed  the  czar, ''wishes  to  be  thou^t  an  Alexander; 
but  he  will  not  find  me  a  Darius."  This  was  the  termination  of  the  invader's 
success.  From  the  opposition  of  the  Russian  armies,  from  the  want  (rf  pro- 
visions, from  the  impassable  nature  of  the  roads,  and  above  all,  from  the 
severity  of  the  cold,  extraordinary  even  in  that  climate,  he  found  that  he 
could  not  reach  Moscow  during  the  present  year. 

But  instead  of  returning  into  Poumd,  as  ne  ouf^t  to  have  done,  he  sud- 
denly determined  to  diverge  into  the  Uloaine.  Maieppa,  the  Coenck  chirf, 
had  promised  to  join  him  with  a  large  army  and  abundant  provisions.  But 
might  not  a  himored  obstacles  prevent  the  junction?  Was  the  esar  likely  to 
be  asleep,  and  make  no  effort  to  prevent  such  a  junctionT  In  any  case,  a 
general  ot  ordinary  p^rudence  would  have  waited  for  the  arrival  of  Levenhaupt^ 
who  had  orders  to  join  him.  But  succes  had  so  intoxicated  the  monareh, 
that  he  disregarded  the  most  ordinary  maxims  of  caution;  and  he  plunged 
into  the  wild,  vast,  and  cheerless  region  which  lay  heibweeia  hun  and  the 
Desna,  the  place  of  rendezvous.  But  on  reaching  toe  mardn  of  that  river, 
he  saw  on  the  opposite  bank,  not  Maseppa  and  the  GossadoB,  but  a  strong 
body  of  Russians,  determined  to  oppose  nim.  Yet  the  river  was  passed; 
the  Russians  retreated  —  less,  perhaps,  through  fear  than  from  a  dengn  to 


draw  the  invaders  into  the  more  difficult  parts  of  the  country.  Maieppai 
indeed,  soon  appeared,  but  not  with  the  ei^ity  thousand  men  who  had  been 
promised,  or  with  one  tenth  of  that  number,  and  mih  no  provisioiiB.  Nor 
was  this  the  worst.  Levenhaupt,  who  had  left  Livonia  with  a  fine  amnr, 
arrived  with  a  mere  handful  of  worn-out  troops.  He  had.  indeed,  reason  to 
boast  that  he  had  fought  his  way  throu^  six^  thousand  KussianSy  and  that 
he  had  slain  one  half  of  that  number  in  six  different  battles;  but  he  had  lost 
his  artillery,  his  baggage,  and  two  thirds  of  his  followers,  and  he  brought  no 
material  augmentation  of  force  to  his  roysd  master.  Unfortunately,  the 
weather  in  the  early  part  of  1709  was  more  severe  than  in  tlie  precectinjj 
months.  The  region,  too,  was  more  wild,  more  impracticable;  and  difl£ 
culties  of  every  kind  accumulated.  The  force  of  the  Swedes  was  reduced 
by  famine,  by  sickness,  and  by  the  swords  of  the  enemy^  to  sixteen  thousand 
men  and  scarcely  thirty  pieces  of  artillery.  Yet,  with  this  insignificant 
host,  the  rash  king  continued  to  advance.  He  reached  Pultowa;  but  there 
his  march  ended. 

This  town,  which  was  the  military  and,  to  a  certidn  extent,  the  provioon 
storehouse  of  the  Russian  army^  diaries  found,  as  he  ought  to  have  anti- 
cipated, defended  by  good  fortincations  and  a  garrison  of  many  thousands. 
The  place,  indeed,  was  immediately  invested,  but  not  closely  enough  to 
prevent  supplies  from  being  thrown  into  it.  Three  unemected  dicnstera 
arrived  within  a  short  periM  of  one  another.  One  of  the  Swedish  detach- 
ments which  was  to  intercept  the  communication  between  Pultowa  and  the 
Russians,  was  driven  back  with  great  loss.  The  king  himself,  while  exposmff 
himself  with  his  usual  rashness  to  the  fire  of  the  besi^ed,  was  severely  woundea 
in  the  heel,  so  as  to  render  a  litter  necessary.  Last  and  worst,^  Peter 
approached  with  seventy  thousand  men  to  raise  the  siege.  CSharibs,  indeed, 
had  been  recently  jomed  by  some  thousands  of  Cossacks;  but  these  were 
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not  Swedes:  they  had  courage,  but  not  discipline;  and  they  were  little 
acquainted  with  the  branch  of  the  military  art  which  relates  to  the  attack  of 
strong  places.  He  hoped,  however,  to  triumph  over  the  advancing  l^ons 
and  stnke  such  a  panic  into  the  garrison  as  to  force  a  capitulation*  Leaving, 
therefore,  eight  thousand  men  before  the  place,  he  hastened  with  as  many 
Swedes  and  about  twenty  thousand  Cossacks*  to  annihilate  the  enemy.* 

Our  account  of  Pultowa  is  taken  from  one  of  the  most  important  biog- 
raphies of  Charles  XII,  that  of  Knut  Lundblad,  who  attributes  the  loss  of 
the  battle  to  the  friction  between  Rehnskjold  and  Levenhaupt,  the  Swedish 
commanders,  and  to  the  incapacity  of  the  former,  whom  he  accuses  of  culpable 
negligence  and  ignorance  of  the  ground.  In  Lundblad's  eyes,  Charles  is  tiie 
hero  of  the  fight;  though  a  perusal  of  the  narrative  would  rather  result  in 
our  assigning  that  role  to  Levenhaupt.^ 

CHARLES  DEFEATED  AT  PUI/TOWA  (l709  A.D.) 

On  the  evening  before  the  battle,  the  king  appeared  before  the  troope. 
He  sat  on  a  litter,  and  held  his  sword  in  hand.  He  encouraged  tiie  solcUers 
and  exhorted  them  not  to  dishonour  their  former  bravery,  in  uie  battle  which 
was  impending.  This  aspect  of  Charles,  however,  was  entirely  different  from 
that  of  Charles  on  horseback,  at  the  head  of  his  troops;  and  it  created  an  en- 
tirely new  impression  among  the  soldiers.  After  the  round  was  ended,  he 
allowed  the  litter  to  be  set  down  in  the  open  field;  whereupon  all  the  gener^ 
and  chiefs  in  command  lay  in  a  circle  around  their  wounded  king,  and  the  first 
hours  of  the  night  were  spent  there. 

Immediately  after  midnight,  however,  each  one  went  to  his  post.  Already 
with  the  first  advance  towards  the  enemy,  extreme  disorder  prevailed.  Leven- 
haupt wished  to  wait  until  the  dawn,  that  he  might  range  his  columns  in  due 
order,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  do  so;  and  in  consequence,  when  all  the 
troops  marched  out  simultaneously  into  the  darkness,  many  battalions  were 
thrown  into  disorder,  for  which  Marshal  Rehnskjold,  [who  had  been  deputed 
to  the  chief  command],  at  once  took  occasion  to  upbraid  Levenhaupt.  The 
latter  remedied  the  difficulty,  or  at  least  what  he  had  occasioned.  The 
cavalry  on  the  right  had  little  ground  to  stand  upon,  and  their  column  had 
to  be  in  line  with  the  front  of  the  squadron  —  which  is  a  strong  proof  of 
Rehnskjold's  ignorance  of  the  groimd  upon  which  all  the  manceuvres  of  the 
army  were  to  be  executed.  The  infantry  marched  forward  in  good  order. 
In  the  Russian  camp  reigned  perfect  quiet;  only  solitary  blows  from  the 
hammers  of  the  carpenters  who  were  working  on  the  parapet,  broke  the 
stillness.  But  as  soon  as  daylight  appeared  the  Russians  saw  what  was 
happening;  the  alarum  was  sounded,  and  they  flew  to  arms.  Their  strength 
was  estimated  at  fifty  thousand  men  —  the  right  division  under  the  comnoLand 
of  General  Bauer,  and  the  left  wing  imder  Prince  Menshikov,  while  the  centre 
was  controlled  by  Sheremetiev,  and  was  imder  the  command  of  the  c«ar. 
The  artillery  was  in  charge  of  General  Bruce.  The  Swedish  infantry  was  led 
by  Count  Levenhaupt,  the  cavalry  by  General  Creutz.  Pultowa  lay  to  the 
right  of  the  Swedes,  and  the  village  of  Zukki  on  their  left. 

When  the  infantry  arrived  at  the  appointed  place,  the  cavalry  were  still 
delayed,  which  appeared  greatly  to  alarm  Rehnskjold;  for  the  long,  carried 

['  Rambaud"*  (History  of  Russia)  speaks  of  Charles'  army  as  conidnting  of  .twentj-nine 
thousand  men,  with  four  cannon,  and  reckons  the  czar's  forees  at  sixty  thoosafd,  with  aerentj- 
two  guns.  The  latest  English  biographer  of  Charles,  R.  Nisbet  6ain,9  estimates  eighty 
thousand  Russians  against  eighteen  thousand  Swedes.] 
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on  a  horse  litter,  was  to  follow.  He  therefore  turned  to  Levenhaupt  to  hear 
what  were  his  plans  for  the  impending  battle.  The  latter  was  aocusUHned  to 
listen  to  severe  criticism  and  upbndaing  on  every  occasion;  and  therefore, 
to  this  question,  he  merely  replied  by  enresGdnff  the  hope  that  it  woula 
end  well.  The  place  chosen  was  most  untavourwle  for  the  movements  of 
the  cavahy,  which  formed  the  chief  strength  of  the  Swedish  forces.  Owing 
to  lack  of  ammunition,  the  muskets  were  of  no  use  as  firearms,  and  for  the 
same  reason  the  field  artillery  had  been  left  behind,  with  the  bamage;  so 
that  they  onl  v  had  steel  upon  which  to  rely,  lAule  the  enemy  had  wousands 
of  firearms^  which  even  at  a  distance  wrought  destruction  and  death.  Leven- 
haupt  received  orders^  however,  to  set  the  infantry  in  motion,  and  to  manh 
against  the  enemy's  mtrenchments  the  moment  the  cavalry  arrived.  The 
Swedes  had  to  ran^  themselves  under  the  fire  of  the  Russians  and  endure  a 
severe  trial  of  their  courage;  for  the  balls  of  the  enemy  made  gaps  in  the 
scarcely  formed  ranks  wiw  impunity.  Nevertheless,  tliey  went  teaveiy  at 
their  bloody  work;  and  within  a  few  moments  two  of  we  most  dangerous 
bastions  had  been  seised  bjr  them.  The  Russians  could  not  withstand  the 
bold  attack  of  their  adversaries.  They  at  once  took  to  flight,  and  Menshikov, 
who  made  every  effort  to  hold  them  back  and  keep  them  in  line,  had  three 
horses  killed  under  him.  The  Swedish  cavalry,  part  of  which  amved  at  the 
left  of  the  bastions,  while  part  forced  their  way  through  the  latter,  drove  the 
enemy  before  them. 

At  this  moment  the  battle  appeared  to  be  decided  with  everjrthing  lost  for 
Russia.  Her  cavalry  retreated  farther  and  farther,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
fleeing  in  wild  disorder.  The  successful  result  of  Levenhaiqit's  attack  was 
beyond  question,  when,  at  the  decisive  moment,  the  order  arrived  to  stop 
further  attack  and  also  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  This  was  due  to  a  laeK 
of  a  definite  plan,  and  also  to  Rehnskjold's  inability  to  grasp  the  whcie  mint- 
ation.  The  right  division,  quickly  withdrawn  byXevrahaupt  muiped  the 
firing  from  the  remaining  parapet.  They  made  a  dttauTj  and  went  to  the 
right  so  that  the  left  division  could  follow.  The  count  wished  to  stand  fltill 
until  the  other  division  could  join  him.  But  the  field^narshal,  RehnskjSld, 
riding  up,  replied  to  Levenhaupt's  suggestion,  ''No I  Not  we  must  give  the 
enemy  no  time ! ' '  Levenhaupt  advanced,  hoping  to  win  the  Russian  intrench- 
ment;  for  he  discovered,  on  near  scrutiny,  tnat  it  was  not  so  well  manned  as 
he  had  supposed.  But  with  a  farther  advance  he  unexpectedly  encoun- 
tered a  sharp  ravine,  which  he  could  not  pass.  He  would  not  allow  himself 
to  be  bafflecl  by  this  obstacle;  and  therefore  went  somewhat  to  the  left,  and 
reached  a  place  where  he  could  effect  a  crossing.  As  soon  as  the  Russians 
realised  that  the  ravine  could  not  stop  the  Swedes,  they  began  to  give  way; 
but  then,  wholly  unexpectedly,  the  command  arrived  that  the  advance  was 
to  be  stopoed. 

Ttiis  delay  gave  the  enemy  ample  time  to  recover  themselves,  and  the 
indecision  which  resulted  from  the  first  manceuvres  of  the  Swedes  was  entirely 
overcome.  To  this  blunder  were  added,  a  multitude  of  others,  committed 
by  commanders  of  separate  divisions  of  tne  army.  The  paramount  influence 
in  the  unfortunate  outcome  of  the  battle  was  undoubtedly  General  Roes' 
lone;  delay  at  the  bastions,  by  which  he  was  cut  off,  and  rendered  entirely 
useless  to  the  remainder  of  the  infantry.  Wrong  commands  were  issued  on 
all  sides,  and  increased  the  disorder.  After  Levrahaupt  had  been  prevented 
from  making  his  attack  on  the  enemy's  intrenchment.  he  drew  back  farther 
and  farther.  In  this  critical  and  fateful  moment,  wnen  strong  action  was 
absolutely  necessary,  only  indecision  and  hesitation  prevailed  in  the  Swedish 

B.  W.  —  VOL.  XTI.  to 
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camp,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  former  order  of  things,  when  Chaiies  himself 
was  the  leader.  At  once  the  enemy  made  use  of  this  advantage^  and  drew 
up  into  line,  in  the  order  of  battle.  Meanwhile,  during  the  increasing  danger, 
Itehnskjold  as  usual  could  not  give  a  civil  word  to  Levenhaupt.  Tne  latter 
now  received  the  command  to  march  against  the  enemy.  For  the  third  time, 
the  superior  force  of  the  enemy  was  set  upon  from  all  sides;  but  the  cavalry 
was  dmwn  back  and  huddled  together  in  a  compressed  heap. 

The  entire  strength  which  Levenhaupt  could  muster  for  the  attack  con- 
sisted of  twelve  battalions,  which,  after  the  loss  already  sustained,  scarcely 
numbered  four  thousand  men.  With  these  he  had  to  fight  the  assemble 
array  of  the  hostile  infantry  —  twenty-two  thousand  men  —  which  was 
divided  into  two  sections  and  protected  at  intervals  by  properly  distributed 
artillery.  A  reserve  of  ten  thousand  stood  behind.  The  Russians  did  not 
wait  for  the  attack  of  the  Swedes,  but  began  to  advance  against  the  little 
band  of  men  who,  at  Levenhaupt's  signal,  went  instantly  like  lambs  to  the 
sacrifice,  with  Levenhaupt  at  their  h^td.  Marching  uncusmayed  and  with- 
out a  shot,  the  guard  imder  the  leadership  of  the  young  hero  Eric  Gyllenr 
stjema,  Levenhaupt's  nephew,  who  lost  his  life  on  tms  occasion,  went  on  with 
finn  step.  Notwithstanding  the  great  preponderance  in  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  the  Swedes  did  not  yield  in  the  least,  but  once  more  made  the  enemy 
turn  about,  at  the  first  shock  of  battle,  leaving  many  cannon  in  the  trench. 
But  t^is  first  success  of  the  Swedes  was  of  short  duration.  Then:  line  beins 
weak  and  not  protected  by  the  cavalry,  they  were  soon  obliged  to  flee;  and 
the  left  division  was  separated  from  the  right,  which  forced  its  way  victoriously 
under  the  leadership  of  Coimt  Levenhaupt.  As  soon  as  the  latter  became 
aware  of  this  misfortune,  he  hastened  to  repair  it.  He  found  the  r^ment 
of  Ostergotland  in  full  retreat.  Already  the  enemy  had  be^un  a  manceuvre 
for  the  purpose  of  enclosing  in  a  semicircle  the  entire  left  division,  so  that  the 
only  thought  possible  was  of  escape.  Levenhaupt  now  wished  to  hasten  back 
to  the  right  division,  which  was  in  the  fury  of  the  attack;  but  it  was  no 
longer  possible  for  him  to  reach  them.  He  was  compelled  to  lead  the  retreat 
of  the  left  division;  and  flattered  himself  that,  if  they  could  reach  the 
wood  for  which  they  were  aiming,  they  would  be  able  to  rally  again. 
But,  even  here,  he  was  met  by  disordered  troops  of  fleeing  cavalry.  "I 
opposed  them,"  Levenhaupt  said,  ''with  sword  in  hand,  and  begged,  and 
threatened  with  cute  and  blows;  but  I  could  not  force  any  of  them  to  turn 
about.'* 

With  the  hope  of  meeting  new  fugitives  and  forming  them  into  a  grand 
cavaliT  division,  Levenhaupt  went  on,  and  soon  encountered  the  bodyguard 
He  called  out  to  the  soldiers  not  to  desert  their  king.  The  fugitives  nnaUy 
regained  their  courage,  and  the  word  went  from  mouth  to  mouth,  "The  king 
is  here!  We  will  stand  firm'' ;  whereupon,  cavalry  and  infantry  both  drew  up 
in  order.  During  the  entire  battle  Charles'  one  care  had  been  to  keep  in  the 
midst  of  the  tumult  and  continually  encourage  the  soldiers  to  bravery  and 
endurance.  His  litter  was  shattered  to  pieces.  One  horse  fell  under  him, 
and  he  owed  his  life  to  a  brave  officer  (Gjerta)  who,  although  wounded  himself, 
gave  him  his  horse.  Charles  was  riding  with  his  bandaged  leg  on  the  pommel 
of  the  saddle,  when  Levenhaupt  met  him.  "Are  you  alive  Levenhaupt?" 
the  king  asked,  "And  what  are  you  going  to  do?"  "Tliere  is  only  one  filing 
left  to  be  done  when  so  many  men  are  gauiered  about  us,"  the  count  replied; 
"  and  that  is  to  reach,  if  possible,  the  train  of  artillery,  where  fresh  troops  are 
stationed  imder  cover."  Levenhaupt  ordered  the  remaining  infantry  of  the 
left  division  and  the  cavalry  to  make  haste.    With  them,  he  surrounded  the 
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king's  person,  and  ordered  a  retreat  to  the  place  where  the  artillery  had  been 
left,  which  was  safely  reached. 

While  these  events  were  pasong,  the  deserted  right  was  involved  in  a 
bloodv  engagement.  The  commanders  of  most  of  the  rqiiments  found  dMth, 
that  day,  on  the  battlefield.  Rehnskjdld  himself  was  taken,  in  the  midst  of  his 
indecision  and  hesitation.  The  prince  of  WCbrtemb^  and  Qenerals  Schlip- 
penbach,  Roos,  Stackelbei^,  and  Hamilton  met  a  l&e  fate.  Count  Piper 
went  volimtarily  to  surrender  to  the  Russians  in  Pultowa,  that  Ii^  might  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  fighting  Cossacks  and  of  the  hordes  of  Kalmucks. 

This  complete  picture  of  horror  is  relieved  bv  certain  touches  of  heroic 
courage.  Charles  himself  in  his  litter,  in  the  wild  tumult  of  battle,  offers  an 
example  without  parallel  in  history.  The  ''little  Prince"  of  Wiirtemberg 
at  the  head  of  his  fine  regiment  of  cavalry,  did  wonders  in  bravery.  In 
truth,  however,  no  one  brave  individual  can  equal  the  interpid  Uharies 
although  a  hundred  others  distinguished  themselves  on  that  unnappy  day. 
Regiments  which  before  the  battle  counted  from  forty  to  fifty  officers,  were 
reouced  to  scarcely  fifteen  or  twenty;  and  those  who  fell  for  the  most  part 
sold  then:  Uves  dearly.  On  the  Russian  side  also,  no  effort  was  spared  to  briog 
the  battle  to  a  successful  issue.  Realising  the  great  importance  of  the  0g^ 
the  czar  exerted  all  his  powers  in  order  to  come  off  conqueror.  Riding  on  a 
horse,  the  gift  of  the  sultan,  he  sped  alonff  his  line,  challenging  the  soldiefB 
and  officers  to  fulfil  their  dut^  and  acquit  themselves  like  mm.  He  flattered 
himself  with  the  hope  of  taking  Charles,  and  when  the  prince  of  Wiirtemberg 
rode  forward,  he  took  him  for  tiie  king.  ''Shall  I  not  see  my  brother  CSuurks 
to-day?"  he  said  impatiently.  They  believed  him  dead:  and  the  eiar  was 
troubled  at  the  news.  This  extraonunarv  battle  offered  but  few  trmlueSy  to 
the  Russians:  but  its  results  were  of  much  greater  importance.  ABUurasthe 
loss  of  the  battle  was  concerned,  the  whole  blame  was  due  to  Rehnskjdld's 
obstinacy  and  incapacity,^  and  his  delay  in  obtaimng,  before  the  battlei 
sufficient  knowledge  of  tne  ground,  and  of  the  enemjr's  position  and  means 
of  defence  c 

On  this  fateful  day,  nine  thousand  fell,  six  thousand  were  made  captive. 
Charles  himself  was  saved  with  sreat  difficulty.  The  horse  which  he  so 
painfully  mounted  was  shot  imder  him;  but  five  nimdred  of  his  most  resolute 
followers  put  him  in  a  calash,  cut  a  way  for  him  through  ten  regunents  of  the 
enemy,  hastened  with  him  to  the  Dnieper,  and  cros^  it  in  a  small  boat. 
Others  followed;  and  some  had  the  good  fortime  to  pass  on  rafts  or  boats, 
or  by  swimming;  but  the  greater  portion,  pursued  by  Prince  Menshikov, 
were  compelled  to  surrender.  Of  the  large  and  noble  army  which  had  left 
Poland,  eighteen  hundred  only  remained  to  accompany  their  kins  through 
the  vast  desert  which  lay  between  them  and  the  Bog.  The  heat  of  the  sum- 
mer sun  (it  was  now  July)  in  this  arid  wilderness  was  more  intolerable  to  them 
than  the  rigour  of  the  preceding  winter.  Many  —  especially  those  on  foot, 
who  were  by  far  the  greater  number  —  fainted,  and  became  the  captives^  of 
the  pursuing  Russians;  many  found  a  grave;  and  of  the  remnant  which 
reached  the  margin  of  the  Bog,  a  short  distance  from  Ouchakov,  few  had  the 
good  fortune  to  pass  over  with  the  king.  There  were  few  boats  in  readinan; 
and  about  five  hundred  men  were  captured  before  his  eyes  by  the  active 
cavalry  of  the  enemy.  This  last  blow  affected  him  more  deeply  than  we 
should  have  expected  from  the  inflexibiUty  of  his  character,  for  ne  is  said  to 
have  shed  tears. 

['  Others  have  accused  Charles  himself  of  hampering  the  operations  hjr  telling  Ofden  inde- 
pendently of  RehnskjOld,  to  whom  he  had  delegated  the  eommand.] 
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CHARLES  XIl'S  EXILE 

The  reception  which  the  royal  exile  experienced  from  the  Turks,  whose 
hospitality  he  had  claimed,  was  highly  honourable  to  the  character  of  that 
people.  His  establishment  at  Bencfer  was  such  as  became  a  prince.  Thcni^^ 
nis  followers  were  soon  a  thousand  (nmnbers  from  Poland  and  Sweden  joined 
him  every  week)  they  were  liberally  maintained  by  the  sultan  Ahmet  III, 
who  allowed  him  500  crowns  a  day  for  his  own  household.  But  he  had  no 
intention  to  remain  long  in  this  peaceful  retirement.  His  mind  was  still  full 
of  the  gigantic  projects  which  he  had  formed  when  he  had  quitted  Saxony. 
To  procure  a  Turkish  army  sufficient  to  defeat  the  Russians  and  restore  him 
to  Sweden,  was  his  constant  object.  Vizir  after  vizir  he  flattered  or  aanilecL 
according  as  they  aided  or  opposed  his  views;  and  the  seraglio,  in  which  gold 
brought  him  creatures  devoted  to  his  will,  became  the  scene  of  innumerable 
inti^es. 

Tne  czar,  however,  had  more  gold  than  Charles,  and  it  was  distributed 
with  better  effect.  Hence,  though  aid  was  repeatedly  promised  him;  though 
on  one  occasion  a  large  Turkish  army  was  actually  put  in  motion  to  restore 
him,  and  might  have  destroyed  the  Russians  oppo^ied  to  them;  the  same 
resistless  argument  reduced  their  mighty  preparations  and  still  mistier  prom- 
ises to  nothing.  His  obstinacy,  his  intrigues,  his  inflexible  temper,  rendered 
him  at  length  so  disagreeable  to  his  hosts  that  he  was  invited  to  return  home, 
with  the  offer  of  a  large  sum  of  money  and  a  suitable  escort.  He  received  the 
money,  but  refused  to  move.  He  was  then  told  that  he  would,  if  necessary, 
be  removed  by  force;  and  his  reply  was  that  if  such  a  mesi^^  were  agam 
sent  him,  he  would  hang  the  bearer  at  the  door  of  his  house.  Force  ther^ore 
was  employed;  and  was  met  by  resistance  of  the  most  desperate,  most  extra- 
ordinary kind.  The  manner  in  which  he  defended  his  house  against  a  host 
of  janissaries  with  heavy  artillery;  their  irruption  into  the  interior;  their 
immediate  expulsion;  the  conflagration  of  the  building;  his  attempt  to  cut 
his  way  through  the  dense  ranks  of  the  assailants;  his  entanglement  by  his 
spims;  his  consequent  fall  to  the  earth;  his  immediate  seizure  by  the  janis* 
saries,  who  conducted  him  in  triumph  to  the  tent  of  the  seraskier,  are  acts 
which  seem  too  whimsical  for  sober  history,  and  which  yet  are  undoubted 
facts,  embellished  as  in  some  respects  they  may  have  been  by  the  genius  of 
the  narrators.  All  of  them  are  perfectly  in  character  with  the  man.  He  had 
once  more  the  delight  of  fighting;  and  though  on  a  humble  scale,  ''the  battle 
of  Bender,"  as  he  playfully  termed  it,  gave  him  no  less  pleasure  than  his 
most  brilliant  deeds  in  the  north  of  Europe.  From  Bender  he  was  removed 
to  Adrianoi)le,  and  thence  to  Demotika,  a  small  town  about  twelve  miles 
from  that  city.  In  this  last  place,  as  we  shall  soon  perceive,  his  abode  was 
brief. 

Dining  the  monarch's  residence  at  Bender,  the  face  of  the  North,  as  nug^t 
have  been  expected,  was  entirely  changed.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Pultowa,  Au^tus,  after  publishing  an  elaborate  manifesto  in  which  be 
represented  his  abdication  as  compulsory  on  both  his  people  and  himself,  and 
therefore  invalid,  invaded  Poland,  and  without  much  difficulty  expelled 
Stanislaus  from  the  kingdom.  The  czar,  not  satisfied  with  freeing  his  terri- 
tories from  hostile  feet  and  sending  the  captive  Swedes  to  spread  civilisation 
amon^  his  Siberian  subjects,  seized  Ingermanland,  Livonia,  and  Finland 
The  king  of  Prussia  and  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg  laid  claim  to  Pomerania; 
and  with  an  army  of  nearly  fifty  thousand  men,  amons  whom  where  DaoeB 
and  Russians,  they  invaded  that  extensive  province.    But  there  was  still  a 
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Swedish  aimy  there,  about  thirteen  thousand  strong;  and  with  all  theur  mighty 
preparations,  they  only  for  a  time  reduced  two  of  the  fortiesses.  But  the 
PruiBsian  king  reduced  Stade,  the  most  important  fortress  of  Bremen,  and 
that  which  commanded  the  whole  duchv.  Frederick  IV  of  Demnari:  was 
not  the  last  to  profit  by  the  misfortunes  of  this  hereditary  enemy.  Fhrtesting 
against  the  treaties  that  had  dismembered  his  kingdom,  and  ftlMtninp  Bremen, 
Holstein,  and  Sk&ne,  he  invaded  the  last  of  these  provinces,  and  took  Hc^siDg- 
borg;  but  the  Swedes,  thinned  as  they  had  heea  by  the  loss  (rf  so  many 
mynads  of  men,  were  not  prostrated.  At  the  head  of  twelve  thousand  mjlitaa 
and  eight  thousand  r^ular  troops,  Stenbock.  one  of  tlieir  gen^nls,  hastened 
to  repel  the  invaders.  Such  was  tiie  spirit  ot  these  men  that  he  succeeded  in 
his  object,  and  inflicted  so  heavy  a  blow  on  the  Danes  that  Fredmck  was  f^ad 
to  tnmsfer  his  hostilities  elsewhere.  From  Sk&ne,  Stenbock  hastened  mto 
Pomerania,  captured  Rostock,  and  after  a  noblv  contested  action  obtained 
a  splendid  victory  over  the  combined  Danes  and  Saxons,  near  Qadebusch  in 
Mecklenburg.  He  next  laid  Altona  in  ashes,  in  revenge  for  the  sale  of  one 
hundred  thousand  Pomeranians  as  slaves  to  the  Turics.  But  in  Hcdstein  he 
found  the  termination  of  his  success.  Defeated  near  the  banks  of  the  Eider 
bv  a  combined  force  of  Russians,  Danes,  and  Saxons,  he  threw  himself  into 
Tonning,  where  he  was  speedily  invested  and  compelled  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  The  defeat  of  the  Swedish  fleet  by  that  of  the  esar  was  fdt  no 
less  severely  than  the  surrender  of  Stenbock.  Both  events  led  to  the  immediate 
conquest  of  all  Pomerania  (except  Rii^  and  Stralsund),  wluch  the  Fruarian 
king  determined  to  hold  in  sequestration  until  liie  next  peace. 

Such,  then,  was  the  melancholv  situation  of  Sweden  towards  the  ckxie  of 
the  king's  captivity.  If  Sk&ne  had  been  succeerfully  defenMdtod,  Finland^ 
Livonia,  Bremen,  Holstein,  and  Pomerania  were  in  the  nands  of  her  «"<*mW| 
while  150,000  of  her  bravest  sons  were  prisoners  in  foreim  lands.  In  this 
extremity,  her  only  hope  lay  in  negotiating  a  peace.  A  Se/t  was,  therefore^ 
convoked  by  the  r^ent  Ulrica  Eleonora,  sister  of  Charles.  After  enacting 
that  the  standing  army  should  be  augmented  to  thirty  thousand  men,  and  that^ 
to  support  the  increased  expenditure,  every  Swede  should  send  his  plate  to  be 
coined  at  the  royal  mint,  there  was  much  dispute  in  regard  to  the  negotiations. 
Was  the  absent  king,  whose  intractable  temper  was  so  well  known,  to  be 
consulted  respecting  them?  Was  the  regent,  who  durst  attempt  nothing  that 
was  likely  to  offend  her  brother,  to  ratify  them?  Tte  senators  at  tength 
decided  that  they  alone  would  imdertake  the  delicate  and  difficult  task;  and 
the  princess  immediately  resigned  her  office.  Nothing  can  be  more  character- 
istic of  Charles  than  his  indication  when  he  heard  of  tlie  presumption  of  the 
senators,  their  usurpation  of  nis  royal  powers.  He  declared  that,  if  they  con- 
tinued to  interfere  in  matters  which  aid  not  concern  them,  he  would  make 
them  know  their  proper  level,  by  sending  one  of  his  jackboots,  to  which  they 
should  pay  as  much  homage  as  to  himself  when  present. 

Yet  even  this  trait  of  his  character  is  not  more  remarkable  than  another. 
which  was  displayed  while  on  his  journey  from  Bender  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Adrianople.  Being  informed  that  Stanislaus,  the  dethroned  kmg  of  Poland, 
was  also  a  fugitive  in  Turkey,  and  had  reached  Bender  a  few  hours  only  after 
his  departure  from  it,  he  showed  neither  surprise  nor  grief  over  the  event  — 
it  was  too  common,  too  insignificant,  a  calamity  for  sympathy.  But  he 
eagerly  sent  a  messenger  to  the  prince,  whom  he  assured  of  a  speedy  change 
of  fortune,  and  whom  he  exhorted  never  to  abdicate  —  never  to  make  peace 
with  Augustus  the  usurper.  With  such  infatuation  did  this  extraorainary 
man  adhere  to  his  ancient  but  now  visionary  dreams  of  ambition. 
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THE  LOSS  OF  8TRAL8UND 

The  negotiations  to  wWch  we  have  alluded  were  broken  off  by  an  unex- 
pected event  —  the  arrival  of  Charles  at  Stralsimd.  Seeing  that  hope  of 
awin^  the  Turkish  government  was  at  an  end,  he  had  left  the  enipire;  and  in 
disguise,  accompanied  only  by  two  officers,  had  travelled  from  Demotika  to 
that  Baltic  port  in  five  weeks.  At  his  appearance,  just  before  the  break  of 
day  [22nd  of  November,  1714],  the  half-awakened  governor  was  lost  in  surprise; 
but  that  sentiment  soon  yielded  to  ioy,  which  was  shared  by  the  whole  gar- 
rison and  the  whole  population  of  the  town.    One  of  his  first  objects  was  to 

inspect  the  fortifications;  the  next  was 
to  transmit  orders  to  all  parts  of  his  do- 
minions for  the  renewal  of  the  war. 
Such  was  the  enthusiasm  occasioned  by 
his  arrival  that  his  armies  were  recruited 
at  once.  The  peasants  flocked  to  his 
standard  in  such  numbers  as  to  threaten 
a  famine,  from  the  scarcity  of  hands  to 
cultivate  the  ground. 

To  fortify  himself  by  alliances,  he 
married  his  sister  to  the  prince  of  Hesse- 
Cassel;  and  he  invoked  the  aid  of 
France.  But  Louis  XIV,  humbled  by 
disasters,  could  only  promise  to  eid  him 
by  negotiation.  How  little  it  was  likely 
W  ^^^^^^}^  "^^^^  *^  avail,  may  be  estimated  from  thle 

S  ^S  ^V^X        \        ^^*  *^*   ^^®    sovereigns  —  those    of 

/  /I  ^1     \ A  \       -Denmark,   Hanover,   Prussia,   Saxony, 

/  V     ^Jl     W  \     ^^^  Russia  —  prepared  to  crush  him 

f  -J,  t^  AH3(/        '  \     at  every  accessible  point.    If  this  mon- 

arch was  thus  restored  to  his  domin- 
ions, he  was  not  restored  to  his  former 
power.  Wismar  and  Usedom  and 
Riigen  were  assailed  and  taken  by  the 
allies;  and  Stockholm  itself  was  men- 
aced by  the  Danish  and  Russian  fleets. 
He  now  threw  himself  into  Stralsund, 
which  was  speedily  invested,  but  which,  as  it  was  strong,  and  defended  by 
nine  thousand  men,  was  not  likely  to  be  soon  reduced.  Yet,  though  be 
fought  with  all  his  former  valour,  and  was  nobly  imitated  by  his  soldiers, 
the  efforts  of  the  besiegers,  who  were  so  much  superior  in  number  and  so 
eager  to  conclude  the  war  by  taking  him,  made  greater  havoc  with  the  works 
than  could  have  been  foreseen.  In  two  months,  it  was  manifest  to  all  that 
the  place  was  no  longer  tenable;  and  he  escaped  at  midnight  in  a  small  boat, 
which  conveyed  hun  to  a  Swedish  vessel  then  cruising  off  the  coast.  No 
sooner  was  he  known  to  be  safe  than  the  garrison  capitulated  [December, 
1715].  From  Karlskrona,  where  he  passed  the  ensuing  winter,  he  trans- 
mitted orders  for  the  immediate  recruiting  of  the  army.  They  were  obeyed 
without  a  murmur;  and  so  also  were  those  which  he  issued  for  the  mcrease 
of  the  revenue.  Though  every  species  of  extortion  was  adopted,  and  the 
people  were  ground  to  the  very  earth,  they  considered  any  extremity  prefer- 
able to  the  invasion  of  their  country,  with  its  probable  result,  the  loss  of  the 
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national  independence.    By  these  measureB^  twenty-five  thousand  men  were 
raised  and  equipped^  and  sent  to  join  liie  king. 

With  this  armjr  it  was  expected  that  he  would  hasten  to  the  succour  of 
his  German  possessions:  that  he  would  drive  George  of  Hanover  from  Bremen^ 
or  the  Danes  from  Holstein,  or  the  Prussians  and  Saxons  from  Pomerania^ 
or  the  Russians  from  Livonia  and  Fmland  Europe  was  surprised  to  see  him 
[March,  17161  pass  into  Norway,  the  rocks  and  mountdns  of  wlddh  seemed 
scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  conquest,  compared  with  the  fertility  df  Us 
southern  dominions.  But  there  was  litUe  reason  for  the  sentiment.  What 
could  he,  with  all  his  bravery,  hope  to  efifect  at  the  head  of  twenty<^ve  thoiH 
sand  men,  when  so  many  powers,  with  forces  so  vastly  superior,  were  me- 
paring  to  crush  him  the  moment  he  set  his  foot  on  thie  German  soilT  The 
resolution  was  a  wild  one.  But  his  doom  was  fixed.  Tliouj^  on  his  march  to 
Christiania  he  defeated  the  Danes  in  several  cities  of  little  moment,  reinforce- 
ments from  Denmark  enabled  them  to  triumph  in  their  turn;  he  loet  all  the 
advantages  which  he  had  won,  and  was  compelled,  with  a  great  loss  of  men, 
to  return  into  Sweden. 

BARON  GOBTZ  AND  HIS  PBOJBCTB 

If  Europe  had  been  surprised  at  the  irruption  of  Ghailes  into  Norway,  it 
was  still  more  surprised  at  the  inactivity  df  the  csar.  Tlie  lattor  dreum- 
stance  must  be  attributed  to  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  projects  whidi 
the  annals  of  the  world  can  produce.  Charles  had  a  favourite  minister,  the 
baron  von  Gortz,  a  man  of  great  capacity,  of  great  enterpriae.  and  still  greater 
ambition  —  one  every  way  calculated  to  be  the  confidential  adviser  dt  mMdi 
a  king.  Gortz  saw  that  the  only  hope  of  security  for  Sweden  lay  in  fcxnenting 
divisions  amoncst  the  allies  banded  for  her  desfaruction.  He  hiMurd  that  Peter 
was  dissatisfied  with  them,  because  tbeywould  not  consent  to  his  fonning  an 
establishment  in  northern  Germany.  The  offer  of  Wismar  he  bdievec^  or 
the  isle  of  Riigen,  with  the  cession  of  Cardia,  Ingermanlano,  and  Livonia  — 
provinces  which  were  forever  lost  to  Sweden  —  would  make  the  csar  enter 
mto  any  scheme  for  the  aggrancfisement  of  his  r^al  master. 

Nor  was  he  deceived  in  these  expectations.  On  the  conditions  to  which 
wc  have  alluded,  Peter  readily  agreed  to  the  dethronement  of  Augustus  and 
the  restoration  of  Stanislaus;  and,  in  revenge  for  the  seizure  of  firemen  by 
George  I,  to  assist  the  son  of  James  II  [since  known  to  history  as  the  Old 
Pretender]  in  ascending  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  The  Russians  and 
Swedes  were,  accordingly,  to  appear  once  more  in  Poland,  not  as  enemies, 
but  as  allies;  to  over-run  Hanover;  to  march  mto  Bremen;  to  free  Pom- 
erania ;  and  then  to  make  a  hostile  descent  on  the  English  coast.  The  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  were  known  to  be  favourable  to  the  deogn;  the  refugees  in 
Holland  promised  to  contribute  all  they  could  to  its  realisation.  But  no  one 
entered  more  readily  into  the  plan  than  Cardinal  Alberoni,  minister  of  Spain, 
whose  mind  was  not  less  capacious,  and  was  inconceivably  more  profound, 
than  that  of  either  Charles  or  his  minister.  Tliis  treaty  will  account,  not  only 
for  the  inactivity  of  the  czar,  but  in  a  great  degree  for  the  preference  given  by 
the  Swedish  king  to  Norway,  as  the  seat  of  wax.  over  Germany.  There 
would,  he  thought,  be  time  enough  to  recover  his  German  poesesdons,  when 
his  troops,  joined  to  those  of  Rusda,  had  placed  the  Polish  crown  on  another 
brow>  In  consequence  of  these  intrigues,  Count  Gyllenborg.  the  Swedish 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  London,  was  taken  into  custody  iFebruary  1717], 
as  was  Gortz  in  Holland    They  were  set  at  Uberty,  however,  after  an  imprison- 
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ment  of  six  months,  and  Gortz  renewed  his  negotiations  with  the  court  of 
Russia.  Peter  proceeded  cautiously;  but  conferences  were,  at  last,  appointed 
to  be  held  in  tne  island  of  Oland,  and  eveirthing  seemed  to  promise  tiie 
conclusion  of  a  treaty,  which  would  probably  nave  changed  the  face  of  affairs 
in  Europe,  when  an  unexpected  event,  fortunately  for  the  repose  of  TmLnlrinH^ 
rendered  abortive  all  the  labours  of  the  baron  von  Gortz./ 

Until  these  negotiations  should  be  perfectly  concluded^  Charles  led  another 
army  into  Norway.  Despatching  one  division  into  the  mterior  of  the  king- 
dom, he  with  another  laid  siege  to  Frederikshald.  The  season  was  December, 
and  the  cold  so  extreme  that  the  sentinels  were  sometimes  found  dead  at 
their  posts.  But  nothing  could  affect  "the  frame  of  adamant,  the  soul  of 
fire,"  which  distingiushed  above  all  other  men  the  northern  warrior^  In 
order  to  encourage  nis  troops  Charles  exposed  himself  to  all  the  rigour  of  the 
climate,  as  well  as  to  the  dangers  of  the  siege;  sleeping  even  in  the  open  air, 
covered  with  his  cloak  only./ 

Charles  was  even  now  only  thirty-six.  Nine  inglorious  years  had  suc- 
ceeded the  nine  of  victory,  but  the  magnificent  designs  of  Gorts  seeoied  to 
open  before  him  a  third  period  of  greatness,  corresponding  to  the  iGrst.  Hie 
recollection,  also,  of  the  difficulties  amidst  which  he  had  entered  on  the  arena 
of  European  complications  might  have  encouraged  him  to  hope  for  a  revival 
of  his  fortunes.    But  he  was  to  chronicle  no  further  successes.^ 

DEATH  OF  CHARLES  XII 

On  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent  all  work  ceased  during  the  divine  senriee, 
which  the  king  himself  attended.  He  appeared  somewhat  troubled,  but 
showed  himself  unusually  friendly  to  all  who  approached  him.  During  the 
morning  he  glanced  over  some  papers  which  contained  warnings  of  a  oonspir- 
acy  against  nis  person.  He  gave  them  a  fleeting  attention,  and  th^  eon- 
tents  made  an  impression  on  his  mind.  After  the  service,  however,  he  threw 
them  into  the  fire,  thus  giving  them  up  to  eternal  oblivion,  and  took  instead 
Gustavus  Adolphus'  prayer-book  and  portrait,  which  he  placed  in  bjs  pocket. 
Then  he  went  to  his  work,  and  betook  himself  to  the  trenches. 

This  time  he  did  not,  as  formerly,  remain  in  his  hut,  but  went  immediately 
deeper  into  the  trenches.  The  b^iegers  were  now  exerting  themselves  to 
the  utmost,  and  with  the  increasing  danger  of  a  decisive  attack  on  the  for- 
tress, the  commandant  of  the  battle  redoubled  his  vigilance.  During  this 
night,  he  not  only  hung  out  lanterns  and  torches,  but  a  succession  of  balls  of 
fire  were  thrown  up  from  the  fortress,  which  illuminated  the  entire  expanse  of 
the  field.  By  this  clear  illumination,  the  besiegers  directed  their  attack^  and 
a  cannonade  was  kept  up  during  the  evening.  The  king  remained  in  the 
trenches  already  prepared,  and  was  within  a  short  distance  of  the  fortress 
and  also  within  the  range  of  the  balls.  Here  he  walked  up  and  down,  and 
spoke  with  one  and  another;  but  towards  nine  o'clock  he  was  found  lying 
over  the  crown  of  the  parapet,  on  the  inner  slope  of  the  breastwork.  A 
musket-ball  had  penetrated  nis  right  eye,  and  passed  out  again  throuj^  his 
left  temple.  Even  to  this  day  the  question  is  asked:  Where  did  that  ball 
come  from?  Was  it  sent  by  the  enemy,  or  was  it  fired  by  a  secret  assassin? 
Is  it  possible  that  it  came  from  the  fortress,  or  from  one  of  its  out-works? 
In  relation  to  the  cu^umstances  of  this  unfortunate  event,  we  have  but  little 
information.  At  the  moment  of  the  deed,  and  immediately  after,  nothing 
could  be  seen  or  discovered  to  justify  the  suspicion,  and  ^ve  the  proof,  that 
a  crime  had  been  perpetrated.    Thus  it  will  forever  remam  a  mystery  which, 
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as  the  fli^t  of  time,  gives  quiet  for  reflection  and  after-thopi^ty  is  stiD 
unsolved.  In  fact,  the  high  oflloeis  in  o(Hnmand  in  the  immediate  enviroii- 
ment  of  the  king,  did  not  desire  a  closer  investi^tion  and  inquiry  into  the 
manner  of  death  of  their  conmion  lord.  And  neither  Adjutant-General  Voo 
Kaubler — the  first  to  exchum,  "  Lord  JesusI  the  king  is  shotl  **  nw  General 
Schwerin,  who  was  immediately  summoned  to  the  qwt,  and  the  first  to  toudi 
the  lifeless  body  of  the  king,  had  knowledge  of  the  event  Tbe  li^tter's 
expression  of  deep  sorrow  convinced  the  bystanders  of  the  sad  reality  of  wbaA 
had  occurred.  Neither  they  nor  he  uttered  one  word  for  future  ages,  of  wbaA 
they  saw  and  heard  during  that  fatal  night,  between  the  11th  and  12th  of 
December,  1718.  Their  silence  does  not  exculpate  them,  and  it  may  be  pos- 
sible that  the  restraints  which  the  circumstances  enjoined  upon  them  are  the 
positive  proof  of  their  guilt 

Among  the  separate  versions  ^ven  by  eye-witnesses  of  the  events  of  thai 
night,  we  possess  one  which  was  given  by  [the  Frmch  officer]  Oolond  Mainet^ 
and  another  by  Karlber^,  at  that  time  lieutenant  of  the  fortificatkm.  Jn  a 
letter  written  from  Paris  in  the  year  1723,  Mainet  says,  "  In  order  to  observe 
the  progress  of  the  work,  during  the  approach  and  finng  of  the  enemy,  the 
king  climbed  so  high  up  the  inner  ocarp  of  the  breastwori^  that  half  of  Us 
body  was  exposed,  while  he  (the  commander)  was  so  far  bdow  that  his  head 
reached  only  to  the  top  of  the  king's  boot  Fearing  a  mishap,  he  soi^t  a 
pretext  to  force  the  king  to  descend,  but  at  that  moment  a  eamum  ball  tore 
off  more  than  half  of  the  king's  left  ear,  and  went  out  again  ekee  to  the 
ri^t  The  ball  was  as  large  as  a  pirn's  egg.  After  that  the  long  never 
stirred  nor  made  a  sound.  His  feet  slipped  from  under  him,  and  he  remamed 
lying  on  the  breastwork.  The  adjutantrfleneral  Von  EjMiMer  edkd  oak, 
'The  king  is  woimded! '  but  he  (the  colond  in  oommand)  immediately  eon* 
jectured  that  the  king  was  dead."  In  order  to  remove  any  doidbt  as  to 
whether  the  shot  came  from  the  king's  own  people,  or  from  tibe  fortrasB^ 
Biaigret  adds,  at  the  end  of  the  letter, "  It  was  a  musket  from  which  Ae  ball 
came  that  killed  the  king,  but  one  much  too  large  for  any  man,  however 
strong,  to  handle."  This  is  certainly  something  of  a  variation  from  the 
earlier  version  which  was  given  of  the  case  by  Maigret  The  conversation 
between  him  and  the  king,  just  before  the  event,  ia  mentioned  by  many 
authors,  and  must  have  been  reported  by  the  colonel  himself.  According  to 
this  version,  when  the  king  intimated  that  the  woriu  appoE^ed  to  be  takinff 
more  time  than  usual,  he  protested  that  within  eight  days  the  fortress  would 
be  in  the  power  of  the  kmg.  When,  several  moments  later,  the  king  went 
away,  and  ascended  the  breastwork,  Maigret  is  reported  to  have  said,  ''Tliis 
is  not  the  right  place  for  the  king,  where  the  balls  are  falling  so  thick."  At  the 
remark  of  some  officers  standing  bv  that  to  remind  him  of  his  personal  risk 
was  the  surest  way  to  arouse  the  king  to  defy  the  danger,  Maigret  turned, 
intending  to  make  a  pretext  of  requesting  the  kin^  to  take  a  view  of  some 
new  works,  to  remove  him  from  his  dangerous  position.  But  before  he  could 
accomplish  this,  a  ball  whizzed  by  and  the  king  called  out,  ''  That  has  safely 
hit  your  man!" 

The  report  of  Lieutenant  Karlberg  is,  in  substance,  as  follows:  At  four 
in  the  afternoon,  the  king  went  into  the  trenches.  Something  was  wrong;  (or 
the  men  who  should  have  been  there  were  not  in  their  places,  for  which  reason 
he  sent  to  fetch  them  back,  and  finally  despatched  the  lieutenant  Ton  this 
mission],  with  the  words:  '*Go,  and  see  wlutt  they  are  conspiring.  But, 
nevertheless,  the  men  kept  him  waiting.  When  they  finally  appeared,  Kvl- 
berg  received  the  order  to  hasten  the  filling  of  the  gabions.    He  had  scarody 
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taken  six  or  eight  steps,  when  he  saw  the  kins  lying  on  the  inner  slope  of  the 
breastwork,  to  which  he  had  mounted:  he  lay  on  his  left  dde,  his  mantle 
half  covering  him.  The  left  hand  supported  the  chin,  and  the  head  was 
upri^t,  over  the  crown  of  the  breastwork.  The  gase  was  turned  somewhat 
towards  the  fortress.  Below  the  king  stood  from  eight  to  ten  officers,  of 
whom  Karlberg  was  one.  How  long  the  king  lay  there,  Earlberg  did  not 
know.  He  had  not  been  there  many  minutes,  however,  when  from  with- 
out, on  the  left  side,  the  king  was  shot  in  the  head;  and  afterwards  not  the 
least  movement  was  observed,  but  that  the  hand  which  had  supported  the 
head,  fell  down,  and  the  head  slowly  sank  into  the  mantle.  Not  tiie^  least 
tremor  was  observed  in  the  body,  which  remained  inmiovable  where  it  lay. 
Because  of  the  depth  of  the  intrenchment,  no  one  could  determine  whence 
the  shot  came — whether  from  very  near  or  far.  The  adjutant-general  Von 
Kaubler  was  the  first  to  annoimce  the  calamity  at  the  moment  when  the  head 
of  the  king  sank  down,  by  exclaiming,  '^  Lord  JesusI  the  king  is  shot! "  With 
these  woids,  he  touched  Karlberg  on  the  shoulder,  and  requested  him  to  seek 
General  Schwerin,  who  also  came  inmiediatelv.  Karlbei^  how  hastened  to 
call  the  watch  to  brin^  the  bier  at  once,  to  fetch  away  an  officer  who  had 
fallen.  While  he  was  giving  this  order,  Ldeutenant-Colonel  Count  Posse  came 
towards  him  with  the  question, "  Is  the  king  shot?  "  Earlberg,  much  alarmed 
at  the  unexpected  question,  denied  it,  and  mentioned  an  officer  of  the  fortifica- 
tion. Not  half  an  hour  had  yet  elapsed  since  the  fatal  event,  and  was  it  already 
known?  The  remaining  part  of  the  narrative  relates  to  the  removal  of  tfaie 
royal  body  to  the  headquarters  in  Tistedal,  under  the  escort  of  lieutenant 
Karlberg.  It  also  seems  strange  that,  besides  this,  he  was  commanded  to 
announce  the  death  of  the  king  to  Prince  Frederick,  who  was  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  in  the  rear.  Why  was  not  the  adjutant-general  called  upon  to  do 
it?  The  prince  received  the  message  of  death  while  sitting  at  the  table  with 
many  officers.  It  was  whispered  to  him,  and  afterwards  passed  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  but  not  a  word  of  regret  or  grief  was  heard.  It  was  as  though 
everything  had  been  concerted,  and  had  been  known  beforehand.^ 

ESTIMATES  OF  CHARLES  XII 

Lovers  of  the  romantic  may  be  disposed  to  add  the  circumstances  of  the 
death  of  Charles  XII  to  the  number  of  great  historical  mysteries.  The  story 
that  the  king  was  assassinated  has  been  accepted  without  comment  in  the 
continuation  of  Geijer's  history  of  the  Swedes.  King  Oscar,*  however,  dis- 
misses it  as  a  baseless  slander,  and  Bain  s^  speaks  of  it  as  having  been  finally 
disposed  of  by  Paludan-Miiller.*  The  disgust  of  the  Swedes  at  the  continu- 
ance of  the  long  foreign  wars  which  had  already  involved  so  much  suffering 
and  ruin  to  them  and  their  country  was  sufficiently  natural,  and  doubtless 
sufficiently  notorious  to  give  colour  to  the  idea  that  some  bold  and  desperate 
spirits  haia  resolved  to  end  all  with  the  life  of  the  man  whose  ambition, 
though  it  might  not  have  been  the  original  cause  of  these  evils,  now  seined 
the  great  obstacle  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  But  whether  this  enterprise  was 
undertaken  and  executed,  or  undertaken  and  forestalled  by  accident,  or 
whether  no  conspiracy  at  all  existed,  the  circumstances  attending  the  deatii 
of  Charles  are  striking  enough  as  an  example  of  the  irony  of  fate.  The  fall 
of  the  mighty  conqueror  before  whom  all  Euroi)e  had  auwed  was  "  destined 
to  a  barren  strand,  a  petty  fortress,  and  a  dubious  hand."  The  death  of  the 
great  general,  if  not  the  work  of  an  unknown  assassin,  was  due  to  a  sensetesB 
refusal  to  take  ordinary  precautions.^ 
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King  Oscar  on  Charles  XII 

In  contemplating  Qiarles  XII  at  the  head  of  hk  ''brave  Uue  bo;r8,''  it  is 
his  own  unconauerable  and  heroic  courage,  as  first  among  his  wamors,  that 
chiefly  rivets  tne  attention.  His  great  qualities  as  a  general  are  too  often 
overlooked.  Nevertheless,  they  were  so  nistinguished,  that  a  Frederick  the 
Great,  a  Napoleon  I,  and  other  renowned  commanders  and  military  writersi 
have  not  hesitated  to  set  them  forth  as  examples.  No  Swede  has  met  adver* 
sity  with  more  indomitable  firmness  than  Qiarles  XIL  None  has  been  so 
indifferent  to  success;  so  little  allured  by  the  blandishments  of  fortune;  so 
little  dazzled  by  glory.  These  qualities,  at  times  displayed  to  excess  and 
often  productive  of  mischief,  must  yet  be  adnured.  They  were  based  essen- 
tially on  religious  principles.  The  uprightness  of  his  character  was  rarely, 
if  ever,  untrue  to  itself.  Oiarges  of  entity,  however,  have  not  heea  want- 
ing: but  they  have  generally  come  from  ouarters  by  no  means  unprejodioedy 
and  remain  unsubstontiated.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  known  that  he  for- 
bade the  employment  of  torture,  even  when  it  was  ooonsdled  by  the  hq^hest 
officials  of  the  kingdouL^ 

Rambaud^s  View  of  Charles  XII 

The  adversary  of  Peter  the  Great  was  an  admirable  knig^t-emnt  rather 
than  a  sovereign.  The  absolute  power  of  which  he  became  poesessed  at  an 
early  age,  left  without  counterpoise  his  fiery  temper  and  obstinate  character 
— his  '^iron  head,"  as  the  Turks  said  at  Bender.  Voltaire  observes  that  he 
carried  all  his  virtues  to  such  an  excess  that  they  became  as  daiurerous  as 
the  opposite  vices.  His  dominant  virtue  and  vice  was  a  passion  for  {^ry. 
Glory,  and  glory  alone,  was  to  him  the  end  of  war.  He  q>pean  not  to  have 
understood  that  it  was  possible  to  acquire  it  by  practising  the  arts  of  peace. 
Up  to  the  moment  when  the  news  of  the  coalition  of  Pdud,  Dennun,  and 
Russia  revealed  to  him  his  military  vocation,  he  seemed  the  most  inngnifi- 
cant  of  all  the  European  princes.  His  conduct  appeared  to  be  regulateo,  not 
by  the  political  principles  current  in  the  eighteiBnth  century,  but  by  some 
strange  and  archaic  view  of  honour.»»» 

Bain's  Characterisation  of  Charles  XII 

[Charies*]  personal  habits  were  simple  in  the  extreme.  Nobody  would 
ever  have  taken  hun  for  a  king,  from  his  dress.  He  would  not  tolerate  even 
the  most  insignificant  ornament,  and  wore  invariably  a  dark  blue  coat  with  a 
high  collar,  yellow  vest  and  trousers,  large  elkskin  gaun^ta,  a  brcMui  unem- 
broidered  belt  of  bu£falo  hide,  and  huge,  heavily  spurred  riding  boota  that 
reached  above  the  knee,  with  an  ordinary  cavaury  mantle  thrown  over  the 
whole.  His  food  was  of  the  simplest  kind.  His  manners  were  austere,  but 
never  rude.  Nevertheless,  Charles  was  far  from  being  the  stem  and  satur- 
nine young  hero  he  is  conmionly  supposed  to  have  been.  On  the  contrary, 
he  had  inherited  from  his  father  a  strong  sense  of  humour,  wluch  eonstantqr 
a^^serted  itself  in  all  sorts  of  ways;  even  in  the  most  anxious  and  terrible 
timas,  he  was  always  rather  gay  than  grave.  For  his  soldiers,  CSiaries  had 
a  particular  care.  They  always  fared  as  well,  and  often  better,  than  he  dkl 
himself,  and  he  frequently  stinted  himself  to  add  to  their  comforts.  There 
are  also  innumerable  instances  of  his  kindness  to  individuals.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  quite  true  that  he  exacted  the  most  absolute  obedience,  the  nMt 
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complete  self-surrender  from  his  soldiers  and  his  servants,  and  had  no  regard 
whatever  for  the  sufferings  of  a  foe  who  threatened  to  be  obstinate.  No  one, 
however,  could  be  more  generous  to  the  vanauished.  Charles'  valour,  mod- 
esty, self-restraint,  and  piety  were  certainly  nis  dominant  qualities. 

But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  imagme  that  Charles  All  was  nothing 
but  a  mere  warrior,  or  even  a  mere  hero.  Intellectually  he  was  very  highly 
gifted,  and  had  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  great  ruler.  He  had  a  quick  com- 
prehension, great  acuteness,  and  a  really  marvellous  memory,  especially  for 
figures.s^ 

Crichton  and  Wheaton  on  Charles  XII 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Charles  was  little  more  than  thirty-six  jrears  of 
age — one-half  of  which  time  had  been  si)ent  amidst  the  turmoil  of  arms  or 
wasted  in  foreign  exile.  The  instinctive  traits  of  his  character  were  few,  but 
strongly  marked.  War  was  his  ruling  passion;  and  in  him  the  world  beheld 
the  rare  spectacle  of  a  conqueror  bent  on  subduing  kingdoms  for  the  mere 
gratification  of  giving  them  to  others,  and  without  any  apparent  wish  to 
enlarge  his  own  dommions.  The  glory  of  his  exploits  dazzled  all  Europe; 
but  it  was  the  passing  splendour  of  a  meteor;  and  not  a  vestige  of  his  great- 
ness survives,  except  the  memorv  of  his  renown  and  the  names  of  the  places 
immortalised  by  his  battles.  All  the  actions  of  this  prince,  even  those  of  Us 
private  life,  appear  to  have  sprung  from  a  misdirected  ambition;  blind  to 
consequences,  ne  purssued  his  infatuated  career,  until  his  extravagance 
ruined  Sweden  ana  gave  his  enemies  that  ascendency  which  it  had  been  the 
sole  object  of  his  reign  to  prevent.' 

THE  FATE   OP  VON  GORTZ 

The  death  of  Charles  was  considered  a  signal  for  a  general  cessation  of 
arms.  The  prince  of  Hesse,  who  commanded  under  the  kins,  imn^diately 
raised  the  siege  of  Frederikshald,  and  led  back  the  Swedes  to  their  own  coun- 
try.   Nor  did  the  Danes  attempt  to  molest  them  on  theur  march. 

The  first  act  of  the  senate  of  Sweden,  after  being  informed  of  the  fate  of 
their  sovereign,  was  to  order  the  baron  von  Gortz  to  be  arrested;  and  a  new 
crime  was  invented  for  his  destruction.  He  was  accused  of  having  *^  slander- 
ouslv  misrepresented  the  nation  to  the  king.''  He  had,  at  least,  encouraged 
the  king  in  his  ambitious  projects,  which  had  brought  the  nation  to  tiie  vei^ 
of  ruin.  He  had  invented  a  number  of  oppressive  taxes  in  order  to  support 
those  projects;  and,  when  every  other  resource  failed,  he  had  advised^  his 
master  to  give  to  copper  money  the  value  of  silver  an  expedient  productive 
of  more  misery  than  all  the  former.  In  resentment  of  these  injuries,  Gorts. 
though  found  guilty  of  no  legal  crime,  was  condenmed  to  lose  his  head,  and 
was  executed  at  the  foot  of  the  common  gallows./ 

CHANGE  IN  THE  CONSTITUTION 

Scarcely  was  the  dreaded  Charles  dead,  when  Sweden,  aroused  as  though 
out  of  a  long  sleep,  beheld  the  wounds  inflicted  upon  her  by  despotism,  and 
sought  means  by  which  she  could  forever  make  sure  that  tliere  snould  be  no 
return  of  such  cruelties.  Fortunately,  Charles,  who  had  never  married,  left 
no  heirs;  consequently,  the  council  of  state,  after  appointing  a  successor,  oould 
restrict  his  powers  according  to  their  inclination.  Their  choice  fell  upon 
Charles'  younger  sister,  Ulrica  Eleonora,  wife  of  the  her^tary  prince  Fred- 
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eiick  of  Hesse-Oassel.  She  had  before  renounced  all  claim  to  the  throne  and 
the  detested  sovereign  power^  by  8i^;ning  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1720,  a  new 
constitution,  the  like  of  which  neither  Aristotle  nor  Montesouieu,  nor  any 
other  political  philosopher,  had  ever  constructed  or  suxgestea;  wherein  the 
name  of  monarchy  was  retained  simply  as  an  antique  oteeoration,  but  under 
the  appearance  of  democracv,  all  tne  monarch's  power  was,  in  reality,  in 
thralaom  to  the  most  detestable  aristocracy. 

According  to  this  form  of  government,  the  hi^est  (soverdgn)  power  was 
to  lie  with  the  council  of  state,  which  was  to  consist  of  four  divisions:  nobil- 
ity, clergy,  citizens,  and  peasants.  To  the  council  of  state,  assembled  in  the 
diet,  all  mcidental  improvements  and  applications  of  the  new  form  of  gov- 
ernment were  to  be  referred;  also  the  further  restrictions  of  monaruiial 
power  if  deemed  advisable,  the  entire  jurisdiction,  the  fixing  of  duties,  the 
arrangement  of  the  coinage,  the  right  of  declaring  war,  etc.  The  ooundl 
should  select  those  who  were  to  be  entrusted  with  we  education  of  the  royal 
children,  and  these  persons  were  to  be  retained  or  replaced  in  then*  oflSoe  as 
that  body  thought  fit;  its  consent  had  also  to  be  obtamed  before  the  mon- 
arch could  cross  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom.  Every  three  years  the  diet 
was  to  assemble,  and  the  different  classes  were  expected  to  attend,  even  If  not 
especially  summoned.  The  kinff  possessed  the  executive  power;  but  only 
with  and  within  the  council  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  to  conssBt  of  sixteen 
persons  chosen  from  the  hereditary  nobility  of  Sweden,  who  were  to  advise 
the  king,  unasked,  what  the  law  of  the  kingdom  was,  and  who  were  inctepend- 
ent  of  Urn  and  of  all  courts  of  justice,  subject  only  to  the  council  of  state,  and 
obliged  to  give  an  account  of  themselves  only  on  the  occasions  whep  tiiis  was 
assembled.  In  the  council  of  the  kingdom  the  king  had  two  votes  and,  in 
cases  of  equal  voting,  the  usual  ri^ht  of  a  president;  but  in  no  case  was  his 
right  of  judgmg  to  be  exercised  without,  and  still  less  against,  the  counoO  of 
the  kingdom.  When  a  decision  was  arrived  at  by  the  majority  of  the  coundl 
of  the  kingdom,  the  king  had  to  sign;  or,  failing  this,  the  council  was  author- 
ized to  have  the  king's  name  cut  on  a  stamp,  which  should  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  deed,  and  which  should  have  equal  value  with  the  long's 
written  signature. 

In  order,  moreover,  that  this  servant  of  the  diet  and  president  of  tiie 
council  of  the  kingdom  called  king,  should,  at  least  in  the  insignificant  frip- 
pery of  outside  pomp,  have  something  in  common  with  the  European  sov- 
ereigns, the  following  rights  were  assigned  to  him,  which  were  his  exclusive 
property:  (1)  personal  inviolability;  (2)  free  rights  of  jurisdiction  over  his 

Eersonal  court  and  court  servants;  (3)  the  right,  at  his  coronation,  to  create 
arons  and  counts,  knights  and  commanders  of  the  royal  orders.  To  this 
new  constitution,  of  which  we  have  here  only  given  the  main  outlines,  a  ter- 
rible clause  was  appended,  which  declared  whoso  should  dare  to  scheme,  or 
undertake,  or  even  contemplate  aught  against  it,  should  be  punished  as  for 
high  treason. 

Thus  manifold  and  oppressive  were  the  conditions  which  attended  Ulrica 
Eleonora's  accession  to  the  Swedish  throne.  In  the  following  year  (1720), 
with  consent  of  the  assembly,  she  resigned  the  crown  to  her  husband,  Fred- 
erick I,  who  had  to  submit  to  the  same  conditionsi 

THE  PEACE  OF  NT8TAD 

The  most  urgent  duty  of  Ulrica  on  her  accession  was  to  obtain  peace;  but 
this  object  could  not  be  accomplished  without  many  painful  sacrifices.    To 
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George  I  of  Great  Britain,  as  elector  of  Hanover,  she  ceded  Bremen  and 
Verden,  in  return  for  1,000,000  crowns  and  the  co-operation  of  a  fleet  in  the 
Baltic.  This  reinforcement  was  of  the  highest  advantage  to  her  cause,  since 
it  enabled  her  to  obtain  more  favourable  terms  from  her  other  enemies. 
Prussia  she  disarmed  by  the  cession  of  Stetin,  Usedom,  WoUin,  and  that  part 
of  Pomerania  which  Ues  between  the  Oder  and  the  Peene.    Denmark  was 

propitiated  by  a  gift  of  600,000 
dollars,  and  even  induced  to  re- 
store Riigen,  Stralsund,  Wismar, 
with  Pomerania,  north  of  the 
Peene. 

The  czar  had  still  to  be  paci- 
fied. His  demands  were  large  and 
vehement;  and  when  th^  were 
refused,  he  ravaged  the  ^edish 
coast  and  burned  some  of  the  vil- 
lages. The  menaces  of  England, 
however,  and  the  interposition  of 
other  powers  interested  in  procur- 
ing something  like  a  balance  in 
the  North,  compelled  him  to  ne- 
gotiate. By  the  Treaty  of  Nystad, 
he  consented  to  restore  fmland, 
and  to  pay  2,000,000  crowns,  in 
return  for  the  cession  of  Inger- 
manland,  Karelia,  and  Esthonia, 
Viborg  with  its  territory,  and  the 
islands  of  Osel  and  Iteffo.  He  also 
agreed  that  the  Swedish  merchants 
should  inunediately  export,  duty 
free,  from  Beval  or  Bi^a,  or  any 
other  port  on  the  Baltic,  com  to 
the  value  of  50,000  roubles.  But  to  Sweden  the  most  advantageous  part  of 
this  treaty  was  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  of  whom  150,000  groaned  in  the 
dominions  of  the  czar. 


LiNNJBUB 
(1707-1778) 


REIGN  OF  FREDERICK  I  (1720-1761  A.D.) 

The  administration  of  Frederick  I  was  one  of  great  prudence.  To  reform 
abuses,  to  render  his  mines  more  productive,  to  encourage  trade,  to  improve 
the  laws,  to  place  the  kingdom  in  a  better  state  of  defence,  were  his  constant 
objects.  Yet  he  bore,  with  much  secret  dissatisfaction,  the  restrictions  which 
had  been  placed  on  the  royal  authority.  In  his  foreign  relations,  Frederick 
steadily  looked  to  his  interests.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1730,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  principality  of  Hesse-Cassel,  and  therefore  came  into  cloeer 
contact  with  the  empire.  This,  however,  was  an  evil  to  Sweden,  which. 
from  its  isolated  position  and  the  circumscription  of  its  territories  south  ot 
the  Baltic,  could  nave  little  interest  in  European  matters.  The  sovereign 
of  the  petty  German  state  was  generally  more  visible  than  the  monarch  of 
Denmark.    The  enemy  which  he  watched  with  the  most  distrust  was  Russia. 

[*  Carolus  LinnfleaB  (Ejtrl  von  Linn^)  among  the  greatest  of  natuxtlists,  WM  bom  al 
Rashult,  Sweden,  and  is  famous  as  the  founder  of  systematic  botan/.] 
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He  allied  himself  with  Turkey,  with  Poland,  with  any  power  which  dreaded  the 
ambition  of  the  autocrat  If  Ilnland  had  been  ceded,  the  act  had  been  an 
ungracious  one;  and  tlie  location  of  Russian  troops  towards  the  frontier 
rendered  necea^iv  the  transmission  of  Swedish  armies  into  that  province. 
Sometimes,  too,  the  gold  of  Russia  had  its  influence  over  the  very  senators 
of  Frederick.  Incensed  at  a  conspiracy  in  which  some  ofBoers  of  tbe  admin- 
istration were  deeply  implicated,  the  diet  of  1741  declared  war  against  Russia.  ^ 
The  Swedes  wanted  to  repair  the  disasters  of  the  Treaty  of  Nystad  by  recov- 
ering the  numerous  provmces  they  had  lost  through  it  To  achieve  Uiis  rad, 
the  moment  could  not  have  been  better  chosen,  for  the  Russians  were  then 
waging  a  bitter  war  with  Turkey.  Besides  this,  an  officer  named  Sinclair, 
who  was  serving  in  the  Swedish  srmj,  had  been  killed  in  Silesia  by  a  detach- 
ment of  Russan  trooDs  while  retummg  from  a  mission  of  tlM  {^vemment  to 
Constantinople  and  Warsaw.  It  is  true  that  he  was  changed  witb  negotiating 
an  alliance  with  Poland  and  Turkev  against  Russia;  but  his  murder  ncme  the 
less  was  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  law  of  nations. 

France  recognised  these  three  reasons  as  valid,  and  found  the  majority 
in  the  estates  well  disposed  to  undertake  a  war  which,  thuiks  to  tiie  favour- 
able circumstances,  ought  to  restore  to  Sweden  all  that  she  had  lost  Accord- 
ing to  the  Constitution  of  1720,  it  was  to  the  estates  that  the  right  of  HAiJ^ng 
war  belonged,  but  the  estates  were  divided  in  opinion,  and  lost  precious  thne  in 
declamations  and  intrigue,  so  that  bv  the  time  they  dedded  to  send  an  advance 
army  of  six  thousand  men  into  Unland,  under  the  command  of  Baron  Bud- 
denbrock,  Russia  had  abready  made  peacewith  the  sultan.  War  was  tiien use- 
less as  far  as  the  interest  of  Sweden  and  France  were  ccmcemed,  andprqiara- 
tions  were  suspended.  The  moment  had  passed;  but  a  new  occasion  soon 
arose.  The  empress  Anna  had  just  died,  and  Russia  seemed  absorbed  by  the 
events  f  oUowmg  upon  her  death.  France,  which  was  lookmg  for  some  power- 
ful diversion,  undertook  to  prevent  the  Russians  from  takmg  part  in  the  war. 
which  was  about  to  ensue,  for  the  succession  of  the  emperor  Charies  "Vl,  and 
employed  all  its  influence  with  the  Swedish  estates  to  obtain  a  mompt  expe- 
dition against  Russia.  Anarchy  was  reiming  in  the  estates.  The  part|r  of 
the  caps  opposed  a  strong  resistance  to  that  of  the  hats  on  the  subject  of  the 
war;  and  ttie  hats,  who  were  in  the  majority,  accused  theur  opponents  of  high 
treason,  while  they  voted  the  question  to  be  submitted  to  a  conmiittee  whose 
members  were  to  be  chosen  from  among  theur  own  party.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  the  committee  pronounced  for  war,  but  the  favourable  moment 
had  again  passed,  and  bv  the  time  war  was  declared  (August  4th,  1741)  the 
Russians  had  made  all  their  preparations. 

This  they  proved  well  by  beginning  hostilities  themselves.  Their  gen- 
erals, Lacy  and  Keith,  entered  Fmland,  and  placed  themselves  in  front  of 
the  Swedish  army  commanded  by  Count  Levenhaupt  and  Baron  Budden- 
brock.  The  meeting  of  the  two  armies  took  place  at  WiUmanstrand  on  the 
3rd  of  September,  1741;  and  after  a  terrible  struggle  the  Swedes  were  put 
to  flight.  This  cruel  defeat  utterly  prostrated  Sweden,  which  did  not  doubt 
that  the  Russians  would  follow  up  their  victory.  The  victorious  armv  was 
already  advancing,  when  a  revolution  broke  out  in  the  palace  at  St  rbters- 
burg.  The  empress  Anna  had  designated  the  young  prince  Ivan,  her  nephew 
and  son  of  Anton  XJIrich  of  Brunswick,  as  her  successor.  Ivan  was  only 
three  months  old  when  the  empress  died,  and  was  then  ph)claimed  czar  und^ 
the  regency  of  Biron.  But  near  to  the  throne  stooa  Elizabeth  Petrovna, 
daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  everyone  felt  that  a  prince  of  tend^  yean 
was  the  last  thing  wanted  at  that  time  upon  the  Russian  throne.    Elizabeth 
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soon  found  herself  supported  by  a  powerful  party,  and  Prince  Ivan  was  shut 
up  m  a  fortress.  Elizabeth,  having  obtained  possession  of  the  government, 
wished  to  secure  herself  in  it,  and  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Swedes, 
to  whom  she  offered  a  truce.  This  was  a  fine  occasion  for  the  estates  to  repair 
the  harm  they  had  done  to  Sweden.  Perhaps,  with  the  exercise  of  some  tact, 
they  might  have  obtained  not  only  a  long  truce,  but  even  an  honourable 
peace.  They  got  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  however,  and  this  because 
they  imagined  that  Russia  was  going  to  be  forced  to  make  peace,  through 
the  course  of  internal  events,  and  would  be  only  too  glad  to  nave  it  at  any 
price.  Their  claims  were  so  absurdly  exaggerated  that  the  Russian  army 
again  entered  Finland.  The  Swedes,  driven  back  to  Helsingfors  and  entirely 
surrounded  by  Russians,  laid  down  their  arms  on  the  20th  of  August,  1742. 

The  news  of  this  event  filled  Stockholm  with  stupor  and  night;  the 
estates  had  not  realised  the  mistake  they  had  made  until  they  saw  its  effects. 
Sweden's  position  was  becoming  more  and  more  precarious.  She  was  now 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  her  enemy  and  did  not  know  what  new  concessions 
she  nught  be  obliged  to  make.  Would  she  not  have  to  cede  the  whole  of 
Finland,  and  thus  lose  a  third  of  her  possessions?  Most  fortunately  for 
Sweden,  grave  complications  h  pro'pos  of  the  future  successor  to  IQng  Fred- 
erick now  arose,  and  distracted  Russia  from  her  projects  of  revenge  by  dfrawing 
attention  to  a  danger  of  great  gravity.  Denmark,  foreseeing  me  approach- 
ing end  of  King  Frederick,  and  that  he  would  leave  no  heir,  had  put  forward 
her  own  prince  royal  [as  a  candidate],  and  incited  a  revolt  in  Dalecarliay  the 
aim  of  wnich  was  the  re-establishment  of  the  Union  of  Ealmar.  The  Dale- 
carlian  peasants  took  up  arms,  and  set  out  for  Stockholm,  which  they 
besieged;  but  the  senate  and  the  estates  energetically  opposed  the  adoption 
of  the  Danish  prince  as  heir  to  Frederick  I,  and  the  peasants  were  repulsed. 

Elizabeth,  who  had  been  particularly  frightened  by  the  project  of  tiie 
re-establishment  of  the  union  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  now  intervened,  and 
let  it  be  understood  that  if  she  were  consulted  on  the  choice  of  Frederick's 
successor,  the  conditions  mi^ht  be  less  hard  for  Sweden.  Counsel  was  taken 
at  Stockhohn,  and  it  was  decided  to  defer  to  the  wish  expressed  by  the  czarina, 
as  being  infinitely  better  than  the  loss  of  Finland.  Russia  had  always 
favoured  the  claims  of  the  dukes  of  Holstein.  There  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  son  of  the  duke  of  Holstein-Gotton)  and  Anna  Petrovna,  eldest  daughter 
of  Peter  the  Great.  This  was  Karl  Peter  Ulrich,  who  afterwards  ruled  over 
Russia  as  Peter  III.  But  Elizabeth,  his  aunt,  had  just  made  him  grand  duke 
of  Russia,  and  it  was  on  the  morrow  of  the  dav  when  he  had  been  thus  chosen 
to  be  her  successor,  that  Swedish  ambassadors  arrived  to  offer  him  their 
crown.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  fall  back  upon  another  prince  of  the 
house  of  Holstein,  Adolphus  Frederick,  a  distant  descendant  oi  CSiarks  DC 
Adolphus  Frederick  was  therefore  proclaimed  successor  to  Frederick,  and  the 
empress  at  once  sent  emissaries  to  Abo,  where  a  treatv  of  peace,  suflSciently 
favourable  to  Sweden,  was  signed  in  1743.  Elizabeth  demanded  in  the  truty 
only  a  part  of  Finland,  the  province  of  Kymmenegard,  and  the  fortresses  of 
Nyslott,  Fredrikshamn,  ana  Willmanstrand.  It  seems  a  curious  thing  tiiat 
Russia  should  by  that  treaty  have  guaranteed  the  constitution  of  1720.  This 
was  a  further  proof  that  the  form  of  government  introduced  into  Sweden  after 
the  occurrence  at  Frederikshald  could  only  weaken  and  lower  Russia's  rival 

After  the  Peace  of  Abo,  the  senate  found  nothing  better  to  do  than  to 
condemn  to  death  the  two  generals  Buddenbrock  and  Levenhaupt,  who  had 
faithfully  executed  its  own  stupid  orders.  Theur  heads  were  cut  off  as  though 
they  had  been  traitors.* 
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REIGN  OF  AD0LPHU8  FRSDBBICK  (1751-1771  A.DO 

Frederick  died  in  1751,  and  as  he  left  no  children,  Adolphus  Frederick, 
duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  was  elected  as  his  successor  —  a  good  prince,  but 
far  from  possessing  the  energy  or  grasp  of  mind  winch  could  turn  to  account 
a  form  of  government  in  ^mich  only  an  overpowering  supronacy  ci  mind 
could  have  accomplished  anything  really  efifective.  Before  hb  mounted  the 
Swedish  throne,  Adolphus  Frederick  had,  in  1744,  wedded  Ulrica  Louisa, 
the  sister  of  Frederick  11,  king  of  Phiaeda*  and  from  this  union  sprang  three 
sons,  Gustavus,  Charles,  and  Frederick  Adolphus. 

Before  his  coronation,  the  state-counim  had  fettered  IQng  AdolphiM 
Frederick,  by  making  him  sign  a  document  wherein  he  swore  etenial  enmil^ 
to  absolute  sovereignty,  with  the  addition  that,  as  soon  as  he  had  signed  this 
oath,  the  members  of  tne  state  council  were  immediately  released  from  their 
vows  of  allegiance  to  him;  and  all  who  mig^t  contemplate  working  for  the 
reintroduction  of  sovereignty  were  to  be  punished  as  the  abhorrea  enemicB 
and  betrayers  of  him  and  tneir  country.  Whoever  denied  any  secular  or 
ecclesiastical  office  in  the  kingdom  must  first  bind  himself  by  an  oath  against 
absolutism;  and,  moreover,  tiie  power  possessed  bv  members  of  the  diet  did 
not  confer  authority  to  increase  at  tneir  will  the  power  of  the  rrigning 
monarch,  but  merely  the  ability  sensibly  to  restrict  it. 

The  inevitable  in  such  a  form  of  government  had  alieachr  luwpened.  As 
early  as  1726,  during  the  reign  of  his  predecessor,  'KxDf  Frederick  I,  the  dwt 
had  split  into  two  {Mirties.  At  the  head  of  one  faction  stood  Onmt  Arvid 
Horn,  whose  supporters  were  called  the  "caps."  The  other  party  was  led 
by  Count  Charles  Gyllenborg,  and  went  by  the  name  of  the  ''hats.''  The 
caps,  felt,  and  said,  that  Sweden  absolutely  needed  a  period  of  peace  and 
strict  economv.  Accordingly,  they  desired  peace  with  Ka8Bi%  Fniaria,  and 
Denmark.  The  hats,  on  the  contrary,  were  of  (^rinion  that  Sweden  must 
reconquer  the  noblest  pearls  m  its  crown,  Livonia  and  Finland;  Roaria  was 
Sweden's  natural  enemy,  and  so  was  Russia's  best  ally,  France.  In  their 
earliest  strife  the  caps  were  inclined  towards  the  court,  and  supported  by 
it;  afterwards,  the  caps  were  more  in  sympathy  with  the  repulnicans,  and 
the  hats  with  the  court  party. 

These  two  factions  now  hated,  caballed  agamst,  and  persecuted  one 
another  —  now  in  open  enmity,  now  in  secret  intrij^  —  as  bitterly  and 
incessantly  as  did  ever  the  Guelfs  and  the  Ghibellines  in  the  Middle  Ages  m 
Italy,  or  the  democrats  and  the  aristocrats  in  France.  Nothing,  to  give 
a  special  instance,  has  equalled  the  tricks  whereby,  in  the  distribution  of 
state  offices,  each  party  sought  to  weaken  the  other,  and  so  make  its  own 
power  supreme.  The  Swedish  nobiUty  was,  for  the  most  part,  not  rich 
enough  to  be  able  to  live  independently  of  office,  and  too  proud  to  support 
itself  by  honest  trade.  It  natintdly  happened,  therefore,  that  for  one  office 
there  were  many  candidates.  Each  of  tne  unsuccessful  ones  loudly  protested 
against  the  injustice  exercised.  He  mi^ht  confidentlv  expect  that  the  whde 
of  the  party  at  that  moment  inferior  m  power  womd  jom  him  ui  decrjring 
the  oppression  he  denounced;  and  that  they  eventuaUy  should  get  the  upper 
hand  would  assuredly  be  to  his  advantagei 

Such  was  the  state  of  affamsi  at  home,  and  m  addition,  Sweden^  contrary 
to  her  best  interests  as  well  as  to  the  whole  sjrstem  of  her  poUtics,  joined  tne 
confederacy  formed  by  Russia,  Poland,  Austria,  and  France,  against  the 
kin^  of  Prussia,  whose  rising  greatness  the  court  of  Vienna  had  contemplated 
with  envy  and  alarm.    While  Bohemia,  Saxony,  and  SUesia  were  the  theatre 
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of  operations  between  the  contending  armies,  twenty  thousand  Swedes  had 
marched  into  Pomerania,  mider  pretence  of  guaranteeing  the  Treaty  of 
Westphalia,  and  with  the  hope  of  recovering  their  former  possessions  in  that 
country.  As  the  Prussians  were  occupied  m  other  quarters,  and  defeating 
the  Austrians  and  French  in  successive  engagements,  the  northern  invaders 
took  the  towns  of  Demmin  and  Anklam,  r^uced  the  islands  of  Usedom 
and  WoUin,  and  laid  the  whole  district  under  contribution,  as  the  garrison 
of  Stettin,  consisting  of  ten  thousand  men,  could  not  leave  that  important 
fortress  m  order  to  check  their  devastations.  The  important  victory  which 
Frederick  of  Prussia  gained  at  Leuthen  (December  5,  1767),  and  the  retreat 
of  the  Russians,  who  were  compelled  to  return  home  for  want  of  provisionSy 
enabled  General  Schwald  to  conduct  thirty  thousand  Prussians  mto  Pom- 
erania,  where  he  soon  obliged  the  Swedes  to  abandon  the  greater  part  of 
their  conquests  and  retire  under  the  cannon  of  Stralsund.  Anklam,  Demmin, 
and  other  towns  were  recovered;  the  Russian  magazines  in  Poland  were 
destroyed;  yet  no  advances  towards  peace  were  made  either  by  the  courts  of 
Stockholm  or  St.  Petersburg. 

At  length  the  protracted  storm  was  happily  dissipated  by  the  death  of 
the  empress  Elizabeth  and  the  accession  of  her  nephew  Peter  III  to  the 
throne  —  events  which  created  a  total  revolution  both  in  the  councils  and 
the  administration  of  the  Russian  government.  The  new  czar  was  a  pro- 
found admirer  of  the  great  Frederick,  and  he  took  an  earlv  opportunity  of 
making  pacific  overtures  to  that  sovereign.  A  suspension  of  arms  was  signed 
between  the  two  monarchs,  which  was  followed  bjr  a  treaty  of  peace,  con- 
cluded at  St.  Petersburg  May  5th,  1762.  By  this  convention,  Peter  sur- 
rendered all  the  conquests  made  in  Prussia  and  Pomerania  during  the  war; 
he  renounced  the  alliance  he  had  contracted  against  Frederick;  and  agreed 
to  assist  him  with  a  body  of  troops  in  Silesia.  Sweden,  which  had  experi- 
enced nothing  but  defeats  and  repulses  from  armies  greatly  inferior  to  her 
own,  followed  the  example  of  Russia  in  consenting  to  a  truce  with  his  Prus- 
sian majesty,  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  treaty  of  amity  signed  at  Ham- 
burg on  May  22nd  of  that  year,  between  the  two  kingdoms.^ 

Meanwhile  in  Sweden  the  two  parties,  the  hats  and  caps,  alternately  rose  and 
sank.  In  the  diet  which  sat  from  1765  to  1767  —  that  is,  three  years,  instead 
of  the  legal  three  months  —  the  caps  had  the  predominance.  Wishing  to 
make  their  triumph  more  public,  during  this  diet  they  gave  the  Swraish 
nation  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  thought  —  the  best  gift  that  can  be  ^ven 
to  mankind ;  but  which  has  often  proved  dangerous  to  the  giver.  Proctocols, 
reports,  memoranda,  leaflets  of  all  kinds,  with  and  without  names,  were  now 
incessantly  distributed  in  the  provinces.  Although  of  various  kinds  and 
tendencies,  all  were  alike  in  the  intention  to  discover  the  want  of  skill  or  the 
danger  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  victorious  party;  and  it  will  be  ^tmly 
understood  that  therein  all  good  which  that  party  did  was  represented  in  a 
concave  glass,  and  all  mistakes  magnified.  By  this  means  the  discontent 
was  spread  so  universally,  and  grew  to  such  a  height,  that  Kin^  Adolphus 
Frederick  was  advised  to  use  it  to  his  own  advantage.  Already  in  tUine. 
1756,  a  previous  conspiracy  in  favour  of  the  court  had  sought,  by  an  attemptea 
revolution,  to  increase  the  power  of  the  crown;  but  it  was  discovered  premar 
turely,  and  the  authors,  who  were  unable  to  escape,  atoned  for  it  with  their 
lives.  The  blood  of  Horn,  and  of  others  with  equally  great  names,  flowed 
on  the  scaffold  at  Stockholm.  Made  still  more  timid  by  this  traeedy,  Adol- 
phus Frederick,  who  by  nature  was  placid  rather  than  bold,  had  patiently 
acquiesced  in  his  fate.    However,  on  the  one  side  stood  his  wife,  uie  fflster 
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of  Frederick  the  Great,  whose  hiffh  spirit  was  only  too  mueh  wroug^  upon 
by  circumstances,  and  on  the  other,  a  son  bom  for  neatness,  Oustavus  — 
to  whose  mind,  at  si^ht  of  the  scorn  with  which  his  fother  was  treated^  the 
thought,  ''So  they  will  treat  you  in  the  future/'  penetrated  like  a  lij^tning 
flashi 


Foreign  Interference  in  Sweden 

It  had  been  the  constant  policy  of  France  to  maintain  her  superiority  in 
the  coimcils  of  Stockholm,  in  opposition  to  Russia  and  En^and;  and  for 
several  years  the  Swedish  court  nliffht  be 
called  a  battle-field  on  which  these  foreign 
powers  contended  for  the  masterv;  not  by 
shedding  blood,  but  in  trying,  by  secret 
intrigues  and  various  means  of  corruption, 
to  coimtermine  each  other's  projects. 
According  as  these  clandestine  schemes 
succeeded,  the  hat  or  the  cap  i)arty  alter- 
nately prevailed;  the  king,  either  from 
want  of  firmness  or  motives  of  expediency, 
adhering  sometunes  to  the  one  and  some- 
times to  the  other. 

It  was  the  preponderance  of  French 
agency  that  had  hurried  Sweden  into  the 
late  unfortunate  war,  in  which  she  was  ex- 
posed not  only  to  defeats,  but  to  an  op- 
pressive load  of  expenses,  estimated  at 
£3,500,000.  which  the  paltry  subsidies 
of  her  ally  contributed  but  little  to 
reduce.  Of  the  annual  grants  promised  b^ 
France,  a  large  sum  remained  due;  and  it 
was  by  threatening  to  withhold  payment 
of  these  arrears  that  she  contrived  so  long 
to  maintain  lier  ascendency  in  the  Swedish 
diet.  At  length  it  was  officially  annoimced 
that,  if  the  court  of  Versailles  did  not  speedily  execute  its  en^igements,  a 
British  minister  would  be  received  at  Stockholm.  During  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  no  envoy  from  that  countnr  had  been  admitted,  in  consequence  of  the 
league  with  Prussia;  but  now  Sir  John  Goodricke  was  despatched  in  that 
capacity,  and  through  his  co-operation  with  the  Russian  ambassador  the  caps 
became  the  triumphant  party.  The  eflFect  of  this  change  was  the  conclusion 
of  a  new  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  (1776)  between  these  three  states 
respectively,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  subjects  of  each  should  enjoy 
in  their  several  kingdoms,  ports,  and  havens,  all  the  reciprocal  advantages 
and  immunities  granted  to  the  most  favoured  nations.  France,  after  ten 
years  of  intrigue  and  a  vast  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure,  thus  beheld  her 
primary  object  thwarted,  and  the  poUtical  supremacy  for  which  she  had 
struggled,  monopolised  by  her  enemies.  But  neither  the  loss  of  her  influence, 
nor  the  new  combination  of  power  against  her,  could  eradicate  her  dedre  of 
dominating  over  Sweden. 

The  duke  de  Choiseul,  then  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  was  determined 
to  reassert  her  ascendency  at  all  hazards.  Having  fiuled  in  one  project,  he 
invented  another,  and  sought  to  govern  under  the  name  of  Frederick  Add- 
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phus.  The  scheme  was  at  once  daring  and  ingenious,  embracing  the  bold 
design  of  rendering  the  king  absolute,  and  restoring  to  the  crown  all  the 
prerogatives  it  had  lost.  Louis  XV  had  endeavoured  to  implicate  the  Swedes 
m  the  war  between  Russia  and  the  Porte;  but  as  the  sovereign  was  entirely 
dependent  on  the  estates,  which  were  then  swayed  by  the  party  adverse  to 
the  interests  of  France,  it  became  necessary  to  attempt  a  change  in  the  con- 
stitution. The  prospect  of  augmented  power,  and  the  influence  of  the  queen, 
prevailed  with  his  majesty  to  favour  tne  enterprise  of  the  French  minister. 
The  duke  de  Choiseul  so  far  carried  his  point  as  to  obtain  the  predominance 
in  the  diet  of  the  hat  or  royalist  party;  but  the  more  difficult  task  stiU 
remained:  to  procure  the  sanction  of  the  diet  to  any  proposal  for  subverting 
the  constitution,  particularly  as  the  suggestion  of  sucn  an  alteration  in  that 
assembly  was  declared  to  be  high  treason. 

As  a  last  efifort,  the  partisans  of  France  made  a  secret  proposal  that  force 
should  be  used  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  Sweden;  but  the  moderation 
of  Adolphus  Frederick  would  not  allow  him  to  coimtenance  that  experiment. 
This  obstacle,  however,  was  speedily  removed  by  the  death  of  that  excellent 
prince  (February  12th,  1771),  and  the  completion  of  the  scheme  begun  under 
the  father  was  accomplished  by  the  bold  and  artful  policy  of  the  son. 


GUSTAVUS  III  AND  THE  REVOLUTION  OP  1772 

Gustavus  III,  who  next  ascended  the  throne,  was  then  in  France,  having 
undertaken  a  journey  to  that  coimtry  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  performance 
of  her  pecimiary  engagements.  The  acquisition  of  the  reged  digpity  gave 
an  unexpected  success  to  the  negotiation.  A  promise  was  obt^ed  from 
the  French  court  to  pay  Sweden  1,500,000  livres  annually,  and  to  furnish  the 
means  of  supporting  the  French  party  at  the  ensuing  diet.  Count  Scheffer, 
who  had  been  despatched  to  Paris  to  commimicate  the  intelligence  of  his  late 
majesty's  death,  had  the  address,  by  representing  to  Louis  XV  the  deplorable 
situation  to  which  the  finances  of  the  kingdom  were  reduced  by  the  with- 
holding of  pavment  of  the  subsidies  so  long  due,  to  procure  an  order  for  inmie- 
diately  liquidating  a  considerable  portion  of  the  arrears.' 

King  Gustavus  III  made  his  entry  into  Stockholm  on  May  SOth,  1771, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  his  people.  After  the  reign  of  two  derman  mock- 
kings,  he  was  the  first  monarch  who  was  a  native  of  the  coimtry  and  a  Swede 
at  heart,  and  who  spoke  to  his  Swedish  subjects  in  their  mother  tongue.  He 
was,  moreover,  condescending  and  eloquent  as  no  sovereign  of  that  country 
had  been  within  the  memory  of  living  man. 

The  diet  assembled  on  the  13th  of  June.  "  It  is  the  proud  ambition  of  my 
life,"  thus  the  king  addressed  the  estates,  "to  be  the  fil^t  citizen  of  a  free 
nation.  Not  in  pomp,  nor  in  absolute  power,  but  in  concord  and  love,  does 
the  happiness  of  a  people  consist."  But  the  diet  did  as  all  its  predecessors 
had  done.  A  scandalous  quarrel  between  the  hats,  who  ruled  the  nobUity, 
and  the  caps,  who  dominated  the  other  three  estates,  surged  to  and  fro  through 
eight  months  of  tumult  and  clamour  —  a  spectacle  enacted  as  if  by  com- 
mand, to  exhibit  once  more  to  the  whole  world  the  hideous  disorder  of  a 
commonwealth  corroded  through  and  through  by  the  spirit  of  faction,  and 
which  was  turned  to  accoimt  by  skilful  pens  to  prophecy  through  liie  press 
that  Sweden  would  share  the  fate  of  Poland,  unless  she  had  timely  recourse 
to  the  saving  standard  of  monarchy.  At  the  beginning  of  1772,  a  Stockholm 
paper  which  had  a  wide  circulation  proclaimed:  "It  is  time  for  us  to  tliinlr 
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of  the  morrow.  We  are  menaced  by  the  fate  of  Poland,  but  we  may  find  a 
Gustavus  Adolphus  even  yet.  What  is  to  blame  for  the  unhappy  fate  of 
Poland?  The  mutability  of  the  law,  the  perpetual  abasement  <tf  the  power 
of  the  crown,  with  its  inevitable  consequence,  the  intermeddling  of  powerful 
neighbours  in  home  affairs.  Sweden  is  lEAfe  from  sudi  a  doom  as  long  as  we 
do  not  prove  false  to  our  king  and  countiy;  we  have  an  ancient  oountiy  to 
defend,  and  a  great  king  to  save.  Fellow  citisensi  If  the  memory  of  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus  still  lives  in  your  hearts,  oh  turn  to  his  gravel  From  his 
ashes  a  voice  goes  forth  that  cries  to  each  one  of  you,  ''The  hour  is  oome  at 
last!'' 

After  eight  months  of  offensive  brawling,  the  estates  had  at  length  ffot 
the  new  act  of  security  into  shape;  and  the  king  was  to  be  crowned  on  luy 
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29th,  after  it  was  signed.  But  while  the  caps  were  revelling  in  the  proud 
consciousness  of  victory  over  the  hats,  the  kiijg  was  l^yi^  the  mine  which 
was  to  blow  them  all  up.  With  his  brothers,  ftinces  dhanes  and  Frederick 
Adolphus,  and  some  enterprising  officers  of  the  army,  among  whom  Colonel 
Sprengporten  and  Captain  Hellichius  were  conspicuous,  he  hiui  concerted  the 
plan  which  was  put  into  execution  on  August  12th.  1772,  when  the  last  named 
officer  paraded  the  three  himdred  men  who  formea  the  garrison  of  the  fortress 
of  Christianstad  in  Sk&ne,  and  read  out  a  manifesto  repudiating  all^iance  to 
the  ''so-called  estates  of  the  kingdom"  because  they  had  trodden  jaw  and 
justice  underfoot,  and  had  given  the  nation  over  to  misery  and  famine,  and 
the  king's  majesty  to  shame  and  dishonoiur.  "The  way^  is  open,  brave 
Swedes!*'  such  were  the  concluding  words  of  the  proclamation;  "So  long  as 
our  king  and  country  do  not  receive  their  due,  each  one  of  us  will  rather  die 
than  lay  down  his  arms.  Come  to  us,  convince  yourselves  of  the  sincerity 
of  our  intentions,  and  then  make  common  cause  with  us."  According  to  a 
preconcerted  arrangement,  the  first  person  to  Ret  wind  of  this  insurrection 
was  Prince  Charles,  who  was  at  Karlskrona,  and  who  promptly  collected  five 
regiments  to  save  the  king  from  a  pretended  conspiracy,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  impending  over  him  and  the  constitution. 

While  the  secret  conmiittee  at  Stockhohn  was  endeavouring  to  quell  the 
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tumult  by  iflsuine  tardy  orders,  the  king  played  the  inginu  with  frigid  com- 
posure, drew  embroidery  patterns  for  ladies  of  the  court,  went  to  the  opera 
on  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  August,  and  afterward  held  a  brilliant  reception 
at  the  palace^  jested  and  trifled,  like  the  most  simple-minded  of  mortals. 
On  the  mormng  of  the  19th,  he  moimted  his  horse,  rode  to  the  armoury, 
collected  the  guards  who  were  preparing  to  take  their  turn  on  duty,  and 
led  them  in  person  to  the  palace.  In  the  guard-room  he  made  an  affecting 
speech  to  the  officers  of  the  troops  just  coming  on  duty,  and  those  about 
to  go  off,  and  concluded  by  asking  them  whether  they  were  willing  to  support 
the  enterprise  he  had  taken  in  hand,  for  the  good  of  his  coimtry  and  tiie 
deliverance  of  himself  and  all  good  Swedes  from  further  oppression  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  to  take  an  oath  to  that  effect  to  his  majest]r  the  king  alone. 
All  but  two  of  his  hearers  took  the  oath;  the  king  tied  a  white  handkerchief 
roimd  his  left  arm,  and  the  officers  followed  his  example.  Orders  were 
immediately  issued  for  surroimding  the  hall  of  the  coimcil  of  state  with  a 
guard,  which  should  allow  no  one  in  or  out.  The  king  then  paraded  the 
assembled  troops,  repeated  what  he  had  already  said  to  the  officers  to  the 
men.  who  hailed  it  with  applause,  and  cried, ''  God  save  Gustavus  III ! " 

As  it  had  been  in  front  of  the  palace,  so  it  was  in  the  city  when  the  king 
rode  through  the  streets,  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  bowing  graciously 
to  right  and  left;  troops  and  citizens  alike  greeted  him  with  a  storm  of  cheers. 
TTie  secret  committee  dispersed  in  haste;  the  coimcil  of  state  never  stirred: 
while  the  king  distributed  powder  and  shot  among  the  soldiers,  and  posted 
cannon  in  front  of  the  palace,  on  the  bridjges,  and  at  the  city  gates,  with 
gunners  beside  them  with  lighted  matches  in  their  hands.  All  the  adminis- 
trative colleges  and  the  adnuralty  had  done  homage  already,  when  the  king 
received,  first,  the  new  oath  of  fealty  from  the  whole  body  of  magistrates, 
in  the  guild  hall,  and,  then,  at  noon,  the  congratulations  of  tne  foreign  ambas- 
sadors, whom  he  had  invited  to  dinner  at  the  palace.  In  a  couple  of  hours, 
and  without  shedding  a  single  drop  of  blood,  ne  had  overthrown  a  govern- 
ment of  hireling  ranters  and  craven  praters  who  did  not  venture  to  oppose 
him  by  so  much  as  a  word;  and  on  the  20th  he  assembled  all  the  citizens 
of  Stockholm,  in  order  that  he  might  take  the  royal  oath  of  fidelity  to  his 
people,  and  receive  the  oath  of  allegiance  from  them.  The  final  act  of  the 
revolution  followed  next  day,  when  the  king  received  the  estates  in  the 
assembly  hall  of  the  diet,  roimd  which  the  grenadiers  and  cannon  were  ranged 
on  every  side,  and  after  administering  a  sSarp  rebuke  to  the  spirit  of  faction 
by  which  Sweden  had  hitherto  been  distracted  and  disgraced,  caused  a  new 
constitution,  consisting  of  fifty-seven  articles,  to  be  resA  —  a  constitution 
that  bore  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  that  of  1720,  which  he  had  sworn 
to  respect,  but  nevertheless  accorded  well  with  his  promise  to  establish  no 
form  of  despotism.  For,  in  substance,  the  new  fimdamental  law  of  the  state, 
which  the  estates  accepted  without  debate  and  with  touching  unanimity, 
established  a  monarchy  limited  by  wise  laws  imposed  by  itself. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  new  constitution  were  as  follows:  (1)  The 
estates  of  the  kingdom  to  subsist  as  before;  no  new  laws  to  be  made  nor  old 
laws  repealed,  without  their  concurrence  (Art.  40);  but  the  king  alone  to 
determine  when  and  where  the  diet  shall  assemble  (Art.  38) ;  the  estate  to 
concern  themselves  solely  with  the  matters  submitted  to  them  by  the  king 
(Art.  49);  and  no  diet  to  last  longer  than  three  months  (Art.  46).  (2)  The 
king  to  appoint  the  coimcillors  of  state,  who  are  responsible  to  him  alone; 
the  councillors  to  advise  him  in  matters  in  which  he  shall  confer  with  them 
(Art.  4) ;  but  to  have  no  more  than  a  consultative  voice,  and  tiie  decision  to 
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rest  with  the  kin^  alone  (Art.  8).  (3)  The  king  to  have  the  preroffative  of 
concluding  annistices,  peace,  and  offensive  and  defensive  alliances  (Art  6); 
likewise  ti^e  right  of  waging  a  defensive  war  on  his  own  absolute  authorit)r 
(Art.  45);  an  offensive  war,  only  with  the  consent  of  the  estates  (Art  48;. 
(5)  The  existing  taxes  to  remain  in  force  until  new  ones  have  been  agreed  upcn 
(Art.  46);  in  the  event  of  war,  the  king  to  be  at  liberty  to  take  any  measures 
conducive  to  the  good  of  the  state,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  lei^jdng 
taxes.  (6)  The  supreme  command  of  the  forces  by  land  and  sea  to  peftain 
to  the  king  alone. 

At  six-and-twenty  the  nephew  of  Frederick  the  Great  had  given  mod 
of  an  unusual  combination  of  prudence  and  energy,  and  those  who  had  held 
no  methods  beneath  them  in  their  attacks  on  the  kin^  and  his  P&r^y  could 
not  fairly  complain  of  his  duplicity  and  breach  of  faith.  The  iaetions  had 
raged  together,  using  the  dungeon,  the  rack,  and  the  headsman's  axe  against 
all  who  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  heinous  corruption  of  the  bodv  politic 
by  strengthening  the  monarchy;  the  monarch  who  broke  thdr  dominifm 
needed  only  to  show  his  weapons,  only  to  draw  his  sword,  and  the  oowardice 
that  waits  upon  an  evil  conscience  did  the  rest  A  couple  of  arrests  of  a  few 
hours  duration  was  the  whole  extent  of  the  force  required  for  the  vietcny  of 
the  19th  of  August.»» 

In  a  few  years  Gustavus  is  said  to  have  repented  of  his  liberality  in  regard 
to  the  constitution.  That  his  powers  were  more  limited  than  he  intended 
is  probably  true;  but  they  were  larger  than  pleased  such  people  as  were  in 
the  interest  of  the  Russian  empress.  He  always  looked  with  anxiety  towards 
the  east.  In  1777,  he  paid  a  formal  visit  to  Catherine  U,  whose  mtentions 
respectmg  him  he  was  desirous  to  fathom;  but  she  was  impenetraUe;  and 
though  he  was  magnificently  entertained,  and,  in  return,  acceded  to  the  aimed 
neutrality,  there  was  no  ^>od-will  between  them.  She  ever  regretted  the 
decline  of  her  influence  over  a  kingdom  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
regard  in  the  light  of  a  province;  the  other,  aware  of  the  sentiment  and 
apprehensive  of  future  intrigues,  could  not  assume  a  cordiality  which  he  did 
not  feel.^ 

Gustavus,  as  Schlosser?  says,  had  at  last  introduced  law  and  order  into 
Sweden;  but  otherwise  he  did  more  for  court  festivals,  masked  balls,  theatres, 
architectural  structures,  and  a  French  genre  of  literature,  on  which  enormous 
sums  were  wasted,  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  he  even  imposed 
greater  restrictions  on  the  press  than  those  existing  under  the  oligarchy  he  had 
overturned.  In  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  tiie  Swedish  masonshad  dis- 
covered that  the  English  masonry,  which  had  found  its  way  in  among  them, 
was  too  simple  and  humble;  and  they  longed  for  greater  splendour  and  pomp, 
secrets  and  elaborations.  The  fantastic  king  endeavoured  to  supply  these 
supposed  needs  by  working  out  a  new  Swedish  system,  made  up  from  the 
genuine  masonry  and  what  was  imderstood  by  tbie  term^  ^^Rosicrucianisin," 
but  in  particular  from  the  system  of  Clermont;  and  in  this  creation  the  writr 
ings  and  teachings  of  the  mystic  Swedenborg  may  not  have  been  without  their 
effect.  P 

From  the  year  1777  Gustavus  entered  on  a  path  which  Catherine  11 
must  have  been  pleased  to  see  him  tread;  and  she  therefore  did  everything 
in  her  power  to  encourage  him  in  his  folly.  He  strove  to  imitate  her  splen- 
dour, without  being  possessed  of  her  means,  and  wished,  like  her,  to  become  a 
patron  and  protector  of  the  fine  arts.  In  reference  to  tiie  empress  of  Russia^ 
mdeed,  Gustavus  III  of  Sweden  played  no  very  honourable  part.  He  con- 
descended to  accept  her  presents,  and  received  her  acts  of  politeness  with 
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gratitude,  and  afterwards  wished  to  play  the  hero  and  measure  his  strength 
with  hers. 

If  we  ascribe  ever  so  much  of  the  reproaches  thrown  upon  the  Icing  to 
intrigues  and  to  the  calumnies  of  that  portion  of  the  high  nobility  which  was 
humbled  in  1772,  still  his  extravagance  on  his  journeys  and  m  fdtes  and 
balls,  operas  and  plays,  jousting  and  ostentation,  with  the  arts  and  artists, 
was  proof  enough  tiiat  the  proceeds  of  his  hateful  brandy  monopoly,  which  his 
extravagance  had  impelled  him  to  make  in  1775,  womd  not  long  suffice  to 
meet  those  deficiencies  which  his  waste  and  extravagance  had  caused  in 
the  finances  of  tiie  kingdom.  9 
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RUSSIAN  WARS  OF  GU8TAVU8  III 

The  treaties  which  Sweden  formed  with  the  Porte,  though  chiefly  designed 
for  commercial  objects,  also  gave  umbrage  to  the  empress,  who  wished  to 

engross  the  wealtn,  no  less  than  the 
power,  of  the  North.  When,  in  1787,  the 
sultan  declared  war  against  her,  Gus- 
tavus  did  the  same,  without  consulting 
the  diet.  That  war  was  not  agreeable 
to  the  nation,  still  less  to  that  portion 
of  it  in  the  interests  of  Russia  —  the 
nobles  and  leading  burghers  who  were 
pensioned  by  Catherine.  Even  the 
moderate  of  all  parties  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  power  thus  claimed  bythe 
king;  but  the  armaments  sailed.  While 
the  land  forces  reduced  several  fortresses 
in  Russian  Finland,  a  fleet  of  twentv 
sail,  imder  the  duke  of  Sodermanland, 
the  king's  brother,  appeared  off  Kron- 
stadt,  and  threw  St.  Tetersbui^g  itself 
into  consternation.  The  reduction  of 
Fredrikshamn,  which  may  be  call^ 
one  of  the  outworks  of  the  Russian 
capital,  was  the  great  object  of  Gus- 
tavus;  but  to  his  inexpressible  mortifica- 
tion, many  of  his  officers  refused  to  march  any  farther,  alleging  as  the  reason 
that,  bv  the  Swedish  constitution,  they  could  not  join  in  a  war  which  the 
nation  had  not  sanctioned.  In  vain  did  he  remonstrate;  in  vain  arrest  the 
officers,  and  send  them  to  be  tried  at  Stockholm:  their  example  influenced 
the  rest,  and  he  was  compelled  to  suspend  his  operations.  His  disquietude 
was  increased  bv  the  hostilities  of  the  Danes,  who,  at  the  call  of  tlie  empress 
their  ally,  invaded  Sweden,  penetrated  into  Vestergotland.  and  laid  si^  to 
Gothenbiirg.  The  result  might  have  been  more  serious  nad  not  Eiwand. 
Holland,  and  Prussia,  ever  intent  on  the  balance  of  European  power,  forced 
the  two  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  to  sign  a  truce. 

That  Gustavus  should  be  incensed  with  this  failure  of  his  hopes,  was 
natural ;  and  he  determined  to  set  at  rest  the  dispute  as  to  his  right  or  making 
peace  or  war,  by  wrestmg  from  the  estates  its  formal  recognition.  The 
measures  which  he  submitted  were  embodied  in  the  act  of  security,  and 
included  some  other  declarations  which  he  wished  to  be  made.  By  ti^e 
three  inferior  orders,  the  act  was  sanctioned;  but  the  nobles  withheld  their 
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consent.  He  then  contended  that,  as  the  bill  was  not  kddative  but  merely 
declaratory,  and  had  been  received  by  three-fourths  of  tiie  orders,  it  would 
have  the  force  of  law  if  signed  by  the  president,  without  the  consent  of  the 
nobles.    The  president  concurred  in  this  view  of  the  case^  and  signed  it. 

With  his  increased  prerogatives,  or  rather,  with  their  amphfi^  decSuration, 
Gustavus  now  hoped  to  push  the  war  against  Russia  with  new  vigour.  In 
the  first  campaign,  the  fortune  of  the  war  was  ni&ariy  balanced,  botii  in  Fin- 
land and  on  the  deep.  In  the  next,  the  advantage  was  manifestly  on  the  side 
of  Sweden.  In  one  naval  action  he  captured  or  destroyed  forty-two  vessds 
of  the  enemy.  Both  pjarties,  being  deserted  by  their  allies,  inclined  for  peace; 
and  it  was  concluded  in  1790,  in  the  camp  near  the  bank  of  the  Eymmene. 
They  restored  their  conquests  and  their  J)risoners,  so  that  things  remained 
exactlv  as  thev  were  before  the  war.  In  two  years  Russian  and  Turkqr 
agreed  to  articles  of  pacification.  That  portentous  event,  tiie  French  Revo- 
lution, made  all  Europe  hasten  towards  a  reconciliation,  that  the  progress  of 
the  new  power  might  be  watched  and  resisted. 

From  the  first  appearance  of  that  change,  the  chivalry  of  Oustavus  induced 
him  to  propose  some  magnificent  design  tor  the  benefit  of  the  French  royal 
family.  He  was  also  anxious  for  the  general  interest  of  thrones;  and  he 
was  easily  persuaded  to  become  the  h^  of  a  European  coalition  Bffixmt 
principles  and  measures  which  struck  at  the  root  of  all  security,  mth  a 
large  army  of  Swedes  and  Russians,  he  was  to  land  in  Normandy  and  maich 
at  once  on  Paris:  on  the  south,  France  was  to  be  invaded  by  the  Spaniards; 
while,  in  the  east,  the  Austrians,  the  Sardinians,  and  other  allies  were  to  be 
eoually  active.  These  combined  operations  were  to  be  directed  by  OustavuB 
who,  in  conjunction  with  the  emperor  Leopold,  was  adopting  the  most  effectual 
measures  for  success,  when  Leopold  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  in  less  than  a 
month  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty.  In  a  fortni{^t  more,  the  long  lum 
self  was  assassinated  at  a  ball. 

TRAGIC  END  OF  OUSTAVUB  IH 

The  author  of  the  deed,  Anckarstrdm,  was  traced,  arrested,  tried,  and 
executed;  but  he  had  accomplices  who  did  not  suffer  the  extreme  penalty. 
and  of  whom  some  were  nominally  punished.  This  cireumstance,  coupled 
with  the  little  zeal  shown  for  his  memory  by  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Soder- 
manland  (regent  during  the  minority  of  ms  son,  Gustavus  IV),  and  with  other 
events,  caused  the  Swedes  themselves  to  believe  that  the  nearest  of  his  kins- 
men were  privy  to  the  deed;  that  the  Jacobins  of  Paris  had  no  participation 
in  it;  and  that  the  discontented  nobles  were  equally  innocent  of  it.  It  may 
be,  however,  that  all  these  parties  were,  more  or  less,  implicate  in  it;  and 
that  the  duke,  seeing  the  agitation  of  men's  minds,  placed  nimself  at  the  head 
of  the  movement,  though  he  directed  its  operations  unseen. 

Connected  with  this  tragedy,  are  some  facts,  given  by  Lung  in  his  Tour 
in  Sweden:  o  ^'  The  assassin  Anckarstrom  appeaj^  to  have  had  no  injuries  to 
avenge,  to  have  been  no  political  or  reli^ous  fanatic,  no  madman,  but  simply 
a  cold-blooded  murderer,  who  had  miscalculated  the  political  position  or 
wishes  of  those  who  would  gain  by  his  crime,  and  the  cireumstances  on  which 
he  had  relied  for  his  escape  and  their  protection  and  secret  favour.  He  shot 
the  king  at  a  masquerade  in  the  Opera  House,  about  midnight,  on  the  16th 
of  March,  1792.  In  a  recent  Swedish  pubUcation  the  following  anecdote  is 
given,  which  points  out  the  direction  public  suspicion  has  taken:  When  the 
king  felt  himself  wounded,  his  first  care  was  to  send  his  confidential  page 
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De  Besche  to  communicate  the  event  to  his  brother;  the  duke  of  Soderman* 
land;  probably,  says  the  writer,  to  ascertain  how  deeply  wounded  the  frar 
temal  heart  would  be  by  the  tidings.  The  duke's  court  establishment  had 
supped  and  retu^d  at  an  early  hour,  as  usual,  and  his  chamberlain,  who  slept 
in  the  anteroom,  wished  to  prevent  De  Besche  from  going  into  the  duke's 
sleeping  apartments,  as  his  royal  highness  had  long  ^fore  retired  to  rest. 
De  Besche,  having  the  kind's  orders,  persisted  in  going  in,  and  found  the 
duke,  not  imdressed  and  in  bed,  but  arrayed  in  his  full  state  uniform  as  high 
admh^  —  his  blue  riband  on,  his  sword  and  feathered  hat  in  readiness  on  a 
stool  beside  him  —  with  wax  candles  lighted  on  the  tables  and  sitting  on  a 

sofa,  awaiting,  as  the  writer  expresses 
it,  the  calls  of  providence.  Such  sus- 
picions are  often  adopted,  because  they 
solve  circmnstances  not  otherwise  ex- 
plicable, and  because  the  situation  and 
character  of  the  individual  admit  the 
possibility  or  probability  of  his  guilt. 
The  king  had  long  been  married  with- 
out issue,  and  his  brother  was  consid- 
ered heir  to  tiie  crown.  The  birth  of 
Gustavus'  son,  on  the  1st  of  November, 
1778,  put  an  end  to  prospects  reckoned 
upon  as  a  certainty.  The  peculiarity 
of  this  position  might  give  rise  to  the 
suspicion;  and  the  subsequent  actions 
of  the  duke  furnishing  nothing  to  refute 
and  something  to  confirm  it,  the  de- 
moralised state,  also,  of  the  Swedish 
court  rendering  nothing  evil  incredible, 
the  suspicion  still  attacnes  to  this  per- 
sonage. 

He  was  regent  during  his  nephew's 
minority,  and  one  act  of  his  govern- 
ment marks  his  character.  His  late 
brother's  personal  friend,  a  general 
Armfeld,  was  condemned,  whQe  ab- 
sent, for  treason ;  and  the  coimtess  Mae- 
dalena  Rudenskold  —  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty,  the  daughter  of  an  old 
friend  of  his  father,  brought  up  at  the  court  of  his  own  sister,  and  who  it  was 
known  had  rejected  his  licentious  addresses  —  was  condemned  as  an  accom- 
plice in  the  treason  of  her  friend  or  lover.  General  Armfeld,  and  pimished,  by 
the  duke's  special  conmiand,  with  the  pillory  and  imprisonment  for  life  in  the 
conmion  house  of  correction.  The  young  king,  on  coming  of  age,  restored  the 
parties  to  their  honours  and  estates.  Suspicion  can  scarcely  injure  such  a 
character.  Many  small  circimistances  dunng  the  minority  and  subsequent 
seventeen  years  of  Gustavus  IV's  reign  indicate  the  will  of  this  uncle,  if  a  safe 
and  unsuspected  way  could  be  found,  to  seize  the  crown.  Diiring  the  regency 
inquiries  were  secretly  made  of  the  physicians,  it  is  stated,  with  regard  to  the 
mental  capacity  and  faculties  of  the  yoimg  king;  as  Gustavus  displayed  in 
infancy  much  of  that  singularity  of  character  which  marked  his  future  life. 
Absurd  reports  were  also  industriously  circulated  that  he  was  not  the  oflF- 
spring  of  the  late  king,  but  of  an  adulterous  amour  of  the  queen  with  a  Colonel 
Munk,  to  whom  he  bore  a  resemblance.    It  was  even  whispered  that  the  duke 
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of  Sodermanland  imd  incontrovertible  proofs  of  the  facts  in  his  hunilB,  but 
from  motives  of  delicacy  did  not  produce  them,  and  rather  renounced  the  right 
to  the  crown  than  unveU  the  family  dishonour.  English  travellers  of  repute, 
such  as  Wraxatl,  have  not  scrupled  to  adopt  and  circulate  this  tale,  evidently 
got  up  to  serve  a  court  intrigue,  Sub.'^cqucnt  events  sufficiently  proved  that 
the  duke  of  Sodennanland  had  no  such  delicacy  or  consideration  for  his  family 
honour  in  his  character.  On  this  subject  we  will  not  decide.  Let  the  reader 
draw  his  own  inference. 

Tl^e  ch^-acter  of  Gustavus  was  not  without  grejitness.  On  his  death-bed 
(he  lingered  twelve  days),  he  evidently  attributed  the  deed  to  a  political 
conspiracy;  begged  that  the  authors  might  not  be  punished;  and  expressed 
a  hope,  trial  now,  when  he  was  about  to  leave  all  sublunary  things,  there 
would  be  a  reconciliation  of  parties.  Heroic,  enterprising,  a  great  patron  of 
literature,  science,  and  the  arta,  he  would  have  twen  idolised,  but  for  his 
selfish  ambition  and  tlie  mixture  of  duplicity  and  violence  with  which  he 
restored  arbitrary  power.^ 


CHAPTER  Xm 

DENMARK  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  AND  NINETEENTH 

CENTURIES 

We  have  seen  that  m  1699  the  reining  king  of  Denmark,  Frederick  IV, 
was  tempted  by  the  youth  of  Charles  XH  of  Sweden  to  invade  the  dominions 
of  his  ally  the  duke  of  Holstein.  Frederick  was  little  aware  of  the  spirit  of  his 
opponent.  We  have  seen  how  Charles,  determined  to  strike  at  once  at  his 
enemy's  capital,  lost  no  time  in  crossing  the  narrow  sea  between  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  and  in  investing  the  city  of  Copenhagen;  how  the  inhabitants  in 
alarm  appealed  to  the  humanity  of  the  voung  monarch;  and  that  the  result 
was  the  speedy  conclusion  of  peace,  with  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  to 
the  Swedes.  Taught  by  this  lesson,  the  Danish  government  remained  neutral 
in  the  following  years,  when  the  course  of  events  led  Charles  and  his  army 
into  Poland  and  Saxonjr.  After  the  defeat  of  Charles  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa, 
in  the  year  1709,  and  his  subsequent  Sight  into  Turkey,  the  king  of  Denmark 
eagerly  embraced  the  opportimity  of  renewing  hostilities  with  Sweden,  and 
invaded  both  Holstein  in  the  south  and  the  province  of  Sk&ne  to  the  north. 

Skane  was  badly  provided  with  troops,  but  it  had  officers  trained  in  one 
of  the  best  military  schools  of  the  age,  and  a  peasantry  full  of  national  anti- 
pathy to  the  Danes.  The  result  was  a  spiritea  attack  on  the  invading  army, 
followed  by  its  defeat  and  precipitate  flight  into  Denmark.  The  war  was 
then  carried  on  with  alternate  success  in  different  parts — in  Pomerania,  in 
Holstein,  and  in  Norway;  until  at  last  the  military  career  of  C3iarles  XII 
came  imexpectedly  to  a  close,  in  the  end  of  1718.  Some  time  afterwards, 
negotiations  were  opened  between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  imder  the  media- 
tion of  England,  and  ended  in  1720  in  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  concluded 
at  Stockholm.  It  was  then  that  Sweden  lost  all  the  advantages  gained  since 
the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  and  that  George  I  of  England  as  elector  of  Han- 
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over,  IVussia,  and  Peter  the  Great  shared  with  Denmark  the  spoil  of  Sweden, 
From  that  time  no  danger  threatened  Denmark  from  the  doe  of  its  neish^ 
hour,  though  the  cessation  of  the  rivabry  was  more  perceptible  in  the  dedme 
of  Sweden  than  in  the  progress  of  Denmark.  The  l)an]sh  government  had 
now  ample  experience  of  me  sacrifices  attendant  on  war,  and  of  tl^  expe- 
diency, to  a  state  of  such  limited  power,  of  avoiding  political  eoUioons.  It 
consequently  adopted  a  peace  policy,  to  which  it  has  almost  ever  since 
endeavoured  to  adhered 

A  narrow-minded  and  gloomy  puritanism  hekl  Qiristian  VI  (1730-1746) 
aloof  from  his  people,  who  never  reposed  confidence  in  him;  while  the  eztrav- 
agant  tastes  of  his  queen,  Sophia  Magdalena.  threw  tlie  finances  of  the  king- 
dom into  disorder,  and  a  mihtia  law,  enacted  in  1733.  rendered  the  lot  of  tiSe 
peasantry  even  more  melancholy  than  it  had  hitherto  been  under  the  constant 
oppression  of  aristocratic  rule.  Nevertheless,  his  reign  was  no(  wholly  unmeri- 
torious.  Among  the  services  it  rendered  to  the  countr3^  we  may  mention 
the  revival  of  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  which  had  li^psed  mto  utter 
decay;  the  reform  of  the  higher  schools,  and  the  establishment  of  national 
and  city  schools;  the  institution  of  a  bank  of  issue,  ezehaofle,  and  loanj  a 
fire  insurance  society,  and  a  general  widows*  insurance  fund:  tne  introduction 
of  factories  and  manufactures:  the  promotion  of  trade;  and,  more  especially. 
an  extremely  active  solicitude  for  the  efficiency  of  tiie  navy,  which  was  doubted 
by  Count  Danneskjold  Samsoe  and  Admiral  Suhm  (fatninr  of  the  historian), 
and  raised  to  thirty  ships  of  the  line  and  rixteen  f  rimtes. 

Under  the  jovial  and  amiable  King  Frederick  v  (1745-1766),  a  wmphlbb 
transformation  took  place.  The  court  flung  aode  its  monldsh  garib,  and 
pave  the  people  in  town  and  country  liberty  to  sing  and  dance  and  indidga 
in  the  old  traditional  popular  sports,  which  had  bera  prohibited  in  the  pre- 
vious reign.  The  Copenhagen  theatre  restored  to  the  stage  the  comedies  in 
which  Ludvig  Holbenz,  Denmark's  first  national  poet  (1684*1764),  had  held 
up  the  mirror  to  his  fellow  countrymen.  Ooimt  Johann  Hartwi^  JBnist  von 
Bemstorff,  an  admirable  minister,  established  friendly  relations  with  Sweden, 
steered  his  country  prudently  through  the  perils  and  temptations  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  and  had  the  ^ood  f ortime  to  escape,  by  the  sudden  dethronemrat 
of  Peter  III,  the  war  with  Russia  which  would  otherwise  have  been  inevi- 
table. This  minister  looked  upon  the  fostering  of  national  industries  as  his 
peculiar  task,  and  actually  stimulated  them  to  a  certain  degree  of  artificial 
prosperity,  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  kinds  of 
merchandise.  More  beneficial  results  accrued  from  a  commercial  poUcy 
which  opened  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Danish  flag,  hitherto  excluded  from 
those  waters,  by  means  of  commercial  treaties  with  Algiers,  Morocco,  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  Genoa,  Naples,  and  the  sultan.  An  East  India  company  carr»Bd  on  a 
very  profitable  trade  with  the  East  Indies,  while  the  West  Indiain  trade  b^gan 
to  flourish  only  after  the  monopoly  of  the  companywhich  exploited  the  su^ 
plantations  in  Santa  Cruz  had  been  abolished.  The  king  brilliantly  distm- 
guished  himself  as  a  Maecenas  of  learning  and  the  fine  arts,  takii^  not  Bem- 
storff alone,  but  Count  Moltke  and  Eric  Pontoppklan,  the  learned  vice-chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  into  council  in  the  matter.  From 
(lermany  he  brought  the  pulpit-orator  Johann  Andreas  Cramer,  and  his 
friend  the  poet  Klopstock,  the  naturalists  Oeder  and  Kratsenstein,  the  peda- 
gogue Basedow,  ana  the  historian  Johann  Heinrich  SchlegeL  Earsten  Nie- 
buhr,  the  father  of  the  historian,  made  his  famous  travels  in  EJgypt  and 
Arabia  at  the  expense  of  the  Danish  government.  The  academy  tor  the 
sons  of  noblemen  at  Soro,  which  had  been  closed  since  1666,  was  agam  opened 
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by  the  help  of  a  munificent  donation  from  the  poet  Holberg,  and  became  the 
scene  of  the  labours  of  a  large  body  of  distinguished  Dani&b  scholars.  A 
society  of  the  fine  arts  came  into  being  at  Copenhagen,  a  Norwegian  scientific 
society  at  Trondhjem.  The  king  foimded  tne  Frraerick  hospital  at  Copen- 
hagen, and  Oeder  laid  out  a  botanic  garden  in  the  vicinity  ot  the  town.  In 
his  House  of  Education  the  kine  had  two  himdred  and  sixty  boys,  the  sons 
of  poor  parents,  brought  up  and  taught,  free  of  charge,  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  sixteen. 

From  the  economic  magazine  which  Pontoppidan  was  allowed  to  edit  free 
of  censorship,  from  1757  to  1764,  went  forth  the  impulse  to  that  intellectual 

movement  which  never  rested  till, 
-fSJJ]^^*^^  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  it 

'^^^  had  completed  the  work  of  emanci- 

pating the  peasantry,  to  which 
even  Frederick  V  lent  no  direct  aid 
by  statutory  reforms.  Thus  the 
Danish  monarchy,  which  had  been 
absolute  de  jure  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  had  only  exerted 
its  absolute  authority  within 
strictly  defined  limits,  and  had  by 
no  means  adequately  fulfilled  its 
most  sacred  dutv,  the  protection 
of  the  weak  and  wrongfully  op- 
pressed. Open  conflict  between 
the  monarchv  and  the  aristocracy 
was  avoided  by  a  tacit  compromise 
of  which  eight  hundred  thousand 
peasant  sens  were  the  victims — 
slaves,  as  a  competent  Danish 
judge  says  of  this  period,  whose 
lot  was  to  be  bom  to  suffer  with- 
out guilt,  to  labour  without  re- 
ward, to  roll  the  stone  of  Sisyphus,  to  draw  water  in  the  vessel  of  the 
Danaides,  and  to  endure  the  thirst  of  Tantalus.  And  yet  the  experiments 
made  by  certain  magnanimous  noblemen  of  German  descent,  in  the  emanci- 
pation of  their  own  serfs,  had  been  crowned  with  such  brilliant  success  that 
every  thinking  landowner  ought  to  have  followed  their  example  for  the  sake 
of  his  own  interest.  Conspicuous  among  these  few  was  Count  Hans  von 
Ranzau,  who,  in  1739,  abolished  serfdom  and  villein  service  on  his  magnifi- 
cent estote  of  Ascheberg,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Ploen;  converted  his 
peasantry  into  a  hereditary  tenantry;  and  in  the  year  of  1766  was  able  to 
demonstrate  —  as  the  result  of  twenty-seven  years*  experience  — ihat  the 
peasants  had  thereby  become  well-tcMio,  industrious,  and  well-conducted 
members  of  society,  while,  in  spite  of  all  his  outlay  on  new  houses,  draught 
cattle,  ete.,  he  himself  drew  a  far  larger  income  than  before. 

Enthusiasm  for  peasant  emancipation,  in  theory,  had  already  become  the 
fashion  in  enlightened  circles  by  the  tune  that,  after  a  long  ilmess,  Freder- 
ick V  died  (January  14th,  1766;,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Christian  VII, 
who  was  then  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  one  of  the  most  singular  beings 
ever  fated  to  wear  a  crown.  Endowed  with  striking  beauty  of  feature,  great 
physical  strength  and  mental  vivacity,  he  early  became  a  favourite  with 
those  who  holdf  that  felicitous  inspirations  betoken  intellectual  maturity,  that 
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eloquent  conversation  in,  it  may  be.  one  or  two  foreign  languages,  argues  a 
basis  of  solid  learning,  and  who  take  certain  courtly  graces  as  evidence  <rf 
thorough  good  breeding.  But,  even  when  he  was  twelve  yean  old,  the  best 
of  his  tutors,  Reverdil  of  Waatland,  noted  an  uncanny  contrarietjr  of  temper 
in  him:  variable  as  an  April  day,  he  alternated  between  wild  spirits  and  pro- 
found moroseness,  vehement  desire  and  indolent  weakness  of  wilL  Vain  to 
foppery,  as  qvasi-geniuaeB  are  apt  to  be.  he  desired  to  shine  in  everv  possiUe 
spnere;  but  nis  ambition  aimea  no  higher  than  ibat  of  an  actor  who  is  sure 
of  applause.  As  crown  prince,  it  was  his 
greatest  grief  that  he  would  one  day  be 
king:  a  vague  presentiment  warned  him 
that  a  king  must  work,  and  work  of  every 
kind  was  abhorrent  to  him.  When  Qiris- 
tian  actuallv  became  kin^,  ReverdU  in- 
dulged in  the  illusion  which  he  has  re- 
corded in  the  words,  ''I  was  pleased  to 
observe  how  mv  seventeen-year-old  pupil 
consoled  himself  for  the  misfortune  of  be- 
ing king,  by  hopes  of  the  good  he  could 
do."  Christian  Vll,  however,  did  nothing 
that  duty  required  of  him,  and  everjrthing 
that  was  unworthy  of  a  long. 

In  the  hope  of  diverting  him  from  the 
undignified  courses  to  which  he  had  aban- 
doned himself  in  the  company  of  worth- 
less associates,  the  ministers,  who  still  re- 
tained the  ofiSces  they  had  held  under  his 
father,  married  him  to  Caroline  Matilda, 
sister  of  George  III  of  England,  a  lovely 
and  sprightly  princess,  fifteen  years  of  a^, 
who  Destowed  her  hand  upon  him  on  the 
8th  of  November,  1766.  The  marriage 
brought  about  no  reformation,  and  the 
follies  the  king  perpetrated  dajr  and  ni^t 
suggested  to  the  ministers  the  idea  of  im- 
proving his  mind  by  foreign  travel.  He  started  on  his  tour  in  May,  1768, 
accompanied  by  his  bosom  friend,  Count  Hoick;  but  after  recklessly  spend- 
ing a  vast  amount  of  money  in  London  and  Paris,  he  came  back  in  January, 
1769,  as  sick  in  body  and  mind  as  when  he  went. 
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Christian,  however,  brought  with  him  a  youn^  phjrsician-in-ordinary, 
Johann  Friedrich  Struensee  by  name,  whose  acquamtance  he  had  made  at 
Altona.  To  the  amazement  of  the  whole  court,  this  man  effected  an  inmiedt- 
ate  change  in  the  situation.  The  king  and  oueen  became  a  united  coupte: 
the  former  was  all  at  once  as  gentle  and  yiekung  as  he  had  been  harsh  ana 
intractable;  while  the  latter  overcame  the  aversion  with  which  misery  had 
mspired  her,  governed  her  husband,  and  gave  her  heart  to  the  man  who  had 
taught  her  to  love  him,  that  through  her  he  might  rule  the  king  and  the 
country. 

Equally  indispensable  to  them  both,  Struensee  was  i4)pointed  the  Idni^s 
reader  and  the  queen's  private  secretary,  in  the  spring  of  1770.    He  lived  m 
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the  palace,  and  followed  the  royal  pair  like  their  shadow  on  every  excursion 
they  made;  the  queen  had  no  pleasure  nor  life  apart  from  him,  and  aban- 
doned herself  to  her  passion  as  freely  as  though  no  cloud  could  ever  dim  the 
smilmg  heaven  of  her  first  love.  On  the  pleasure  tour  which  the  inseparable 
trio  nSde  in  Holstein  in  the  simmier  of  1770,  she  seemed  absolutely  intoxi- 
cated—  she  had  often  forgotten  that  she  was  a  queen,  but  now  she  forgot 
that  she  was  a  woman.  She  appeared  in  public  in  male  attire;  she  was  per- 
petually to  be  seen  at  the  side  of  her  beloved  Struensee,  on  horseback  or 
afoot;  and,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  latter  suddenly  dropped  the 
part  of  a  favoured  courtier  to  grasp  the  helm  of  the  state.  By  an  order  of  the 
13th  of  September,  the  worthy  minister  Bemstorflf  was  dismissed  with  the  ut- 
most suddenness;  and  on  the  following  day  an  edict  was  published,  which  was 
nothing  less  than  the  announcement  of  a  complete  breach  with  previous  usage 
and  precedent.  The  royal  edict  of  September  14th,  1770,  abolished  the 
censorship  of  the  press,  and  granted  it  unresticted  freedom — an  unexampled 
proceeding,  which  was  received  in  Denmark  with  blank  amazement  and 
greeted  with  a  veritable  chorus  of  acclamation  by  Liberals  everywhere.  Vol- 
taire celebrated  it  in  a  poetical  letter  to  his  majesty  the  king  of  Denmark. 
On  the  24th  of  September,  the  press  edict  was  followed  by  the  repeal  of  the 
oppressive  tax  upon  salt,  and  this  in  its  turn  by  the  abolition  of  the  so-called 
"  third  holy  days"  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  and  of  six  other 
church  festivals.  On  the  same  day,  a  strict  regulation  was  issued  to  check 
the  abuses  practised  in  connection  with  reversions  of  offices  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  unnt  persons;  on  the  10th  of  November,  the  administrative  coU^^ 
were  admonished  to  confine  themselves  to  exhaustive  preliminary  delibera- 
tions, and  to  leave  the  ultmate  decision  in  all  afifairs  to  the  king;  and  on  the 
31st  of  December,  the  duty  of  observing  laconic  brevity  and  imreserved  can- 
dour in  the  proposals  and  arguments  brought  under  discussion  was  enjoined 
upon  them.  A  more  decisive  blow  was  aimed  at  the  existing  system,  by  the 
abolition  (December  27th)  of  the  privy  council,  which  was  supersedea  by 
government  by  the  king's  cabinet.  On  the  same  day,  a  whole  series  of  im- 
pedhnents  to  marriage,  some  of  them  insurmountable  and  some  only  to  be 
set  aside  by  money  payments,  were  simply  abrogated.  Thus,  the  latter  half 
of  the  memorable  year  of  1770  ended  with  a  quantity  of  profitable  innova- 
tions, such  as  no  Danish  government  had  ever  bestowed  upon  the  country 
in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 

The  original  author  of  all  these  measures  was  Struensee,  whom  the  king 
followed  blindly.  He  was  a  man  who  saw,  with  the  unbiased  vision  of  a 
foreigner,  all  the  rotten  places  in  the  state  of  Denmark,  and  could  make  the 
saving  incision  in  the  right  spot  with  the  steady  hand  of  a  practised  physi- 
cian. He  was  not  a  creative  genius:  his  ideas  were  neither  comprehensive 
nor  particularly  novel;  in  everything  that  he  wrote  and  did  we  recognise, 
now  the  type  of  Prussian  absolutism,  now  the  school  of  French  enlightenment 
and  the  educational  wisdom  of  Rousseau.  His  method,  too,  suffers  from 
grievous  defects.  We  must  not  blame  the  reformer  of  thirty-three  too  severely 
for  the  heedless  haste  with  which  he  often  acted;  his  power  was  wholly  based 
on  the  love  of  the  weak  wife  of  an  utterly  worthless  king,  and  he  had  need  of 
haste  to  work  while  it  was  yet  day.  Far  worse  faults  were :  his  obvious  lack  of 
any  homogeneous  plan;  the  unnecessary  way  in  which  he  provoked  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  the  Danes,  even  in  matters  in  which  no  harm  could  have  been 
done  by  considering  them;  and  the  fact  that,  at  the  height  of  his  power,  he 
did  all  he  could  to  put  weapons  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  nothing  to 
protect  himself  against  a  sudden  reverse.    In  such  matters  as  the  reform  of 
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old  abuses,  the  mvention  of  simple  and  workable  methods,  the  utiUsatkm 
of  the  best  material  at  his  command,  the  thoughtful  eoD8id«raticm  of  points 
which  invariably  elude  the  notice  of  an  unreasoning  buremierBcyi  ai^  the 
superintendence  of  all  those  thin^  which  a  patemaimonarohy,  in  tibe  best 
sense  of  the  word,  regards  as  f aUmg  within  tne  sph^e  of  its  duty,  Strueosee 
displayed  an  acuteness  of  judgment  and  a  reforming  eneigy  su^  as  Deo* 
mark  had  never  known,  and  for  which  the  country  owes  nim  a  debt  of  gpntitude 
to  this  day.  He  could  not  have  taken  tiie  vigorous  line  he  took  with  sueh 
intrepidity,  except  by  the  help  of  the  careless  optimism  whioh  mAnifested 
itself  in  fiul  his  actions:  but  this  very  optimism  blinded  him  to  perils  €i  hii 
own  making,  and  thus  sealed  his  doouL 

The  next  year,  1771,  besides  witnessing  the  dismissal  of  a  number  of  court 
and  government  ofiScials,  brought  forth  a  salutary  regulation  of  the  foroed 
service  of  the  peasants,  limiting  it  to  a  certain  number  of  days;  the  better 
enforcement  of  the  liabilitr)r  of  aristocratic  debtors;  the  elevation  of  the  Dan- 
ish and  German  court  of  chancery  (JustizkandeiJ  to  the  rank  of  edlege.  with 
an  admirable  staff;  a  municipal  organisation  for  Oopenhageo,  with  Ommt 
Holstein  as  chief  president;  considerable  economies  at  eoiffL  due  to  the 
abolition  of  useless  posts  and  the  reduction  or  confiscation  of  pensions;  a 
reform  of  the  public  finances  by  the  erection  of  a  college  of  finanoe^  wlueh 
Oeder,  the  botanist,  regulated  and  reduced  to  a  uniform  system,  and  whieh 
was  f  ortimate  in  securing  the  valuable  services  of  Councillor  of  Justkse  (Jvm- 
tizraih)  Earl  August  Struensee,  the  mmister's  elder  brother;  the  institutioii 
of  a  Superior  and  a  Municipal  Court  of  Justice  at  Coi>enhageni  iriiidi  intro- 
duced mto  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  ci^ital  a  unifcmnity  and 
Eromptitude  which  had  long  been  sadly  lacking;  the  tounc^ig  of  a  foundling 
ospital;  the  repeal  of  all  Uie  penalties  hithorto  attadbed  to  the  parentage 
of  illegitimate  cnildren  and  the  laws  prohibiting  marriage  between  penoos 
guilty  of  adultery;  the  numbering  of  nouses  in  Copenhi^pen;  anangements 
for  the  cleaning  and  lighting  of  streets^  etc.  Struensee  mui  brought  about 
all  these  reforms,  partly  on  his  own  initiative  and  partiy  at  the  suggestioD 
of  his  confidential  agents,  without  himself  assuming  anv  rank  hifl^  than 
that  of  master  of  requests.  On  the  14th  of  Jul^,  1771,  however,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  have  himself  appointed  minister  of  the  pnvy  cabinet,  with  authority 
to  draw  up  orders  in  council,  without  the  royal  signature,  which  should  have 
equal  validity  with  those  issued  under  the  king's  own  hand — a  privilege 
which  no  Danish  mmister  had  up  to  that  time  enjoyed,  and  one  which  was 
incompatible  with  the  old  act  of  Succession  of  1665.  A  week  later  Struensee 
and  his  friend  Enevold  Brandt,  the  king's  chamberlain,  who  had  acted  as  the 
king's  attendant  during  his  minority,  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  counts. 

If  we  leave  the  introduction  of  the  lottery  system,  hitherto  unknown  in 
Denmark,  we  must  upon  consideration  unreservedly  allow  tiiat  the  new 
financial  administration  was  the  bright  side  of  Struensee's  rule;  but,  though 
it  freed  the  country  from  debt  and  rid  it  of  parasites,  it  raised  up  a  host  of 
enemies  for  its  author.  Numbers  of  ofiScers  of  the  court  and  government 
had  lost  place  and  preferment,  salaries  and  pensions;  hundreds  of  artisans 
had  been  deprived  ot  work  and  wages  by  ti^e  abolition  of  state  factories.  He 
had  now  only  to  fall  out  with  the  army,  to  find  himself  defencekss  against 
the  indignation  of  the  patrician  families  of  Copenhagen,  who  were  mortified 
by  the  new  municipal  organisation;  against  the  fanaticism  of  the  lAitheran 
zealots,  who  called  down  the  vengeance  of  heaven  on  him  for  a  free  thinker 
and  libertine;  and  agamst  the  profound  grudge  which  the  noUes  bore  the 
foreign  upstart  who  had  eclipsea  and  affronted  them.    A  government  which 
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did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  publish  Danish  translations  of  edicts  drawn 
l^)  in  German — a  government  of  which  the  head  laughingly  avowed  that  he 
had  no  time  to  learn  the  Danish  language — seemed  m  their  eyes  un-Danish 
and  no  better  than  foreign  domination. 

THE  FALL  OP  STRUENSEE 

When  a  government  that  is  hated  ceases  to  be  feared,  it  is  lost  For 
Struensee,  the  fatal  moment  came  on  the  24th  of  December,  when  the  roval 
guards  replied  to  an  order  of  the  king,  directing  that  they  should  be  disbanded 
and  distributed  among  other  regiments,  by  an  armed  mutinv,  which  ended, 
after  scenes  of  gross  public  misdemeanour,  in  the  dismissal  of  the  men  to 
their  homes,  by  the  terrified  count,  with  bag  and  baggage  and  a  bounty  of 
three  rix-doUars  a  piece.  Nothing  but  armed  intervention  could  have  quelled 
the  storm  which  broke  forth  against  Struensee  in  the  free  press,  and  which 
an  admonitory  edict  of  the  7th  of  October  had  proved  powerless  to  keep  in 
check.  The  dismissal  of  the  guards  consequently  meant  nothing  less  tnan 
the  disarmament  of  the  court. 

A  conspiracy  was  promptly  formed,  with  the  queen-mother  Juliana  liana, 
the  crown  prince  Frederick,  and  his  private  secretary,  the  theologian  Otto 
Guldberg,  at  its  head;  its  executive  mstruments  being  Lieutenant-General 
Count  Ranzav-Ascheberg,  Commissary-General  for  War  Beringskjold,  Major- 
General  von  Eickstedt,  and  Colonel  KoUer  —  that  is  to  say,  the  chiefs  of  that 
veiy  armed  force  with  which  despotism  can  by  no  means  do  everything,  and 
without  which  it  can  do  nothing  whatever.  In  the  night  between  the  16th 
and  17th  of  January,  1772,  KoUer  and  Eickstedt  were  on  guard  at  the  castte. 
the  former  with  the  Falster  regiment  of  infantry,  the  latter  with  the  Zealand 
dragoons.  A  great  masked  ball  had  been  held  at  Christianborg  castle  that  even- 
ing; it  was  over  by  about  two  o'clock.  At  four  the  conspirators  made  their 
first  move.  The  king  was  roused  from  his  bed,  and  forced  to  si^  orders  for 
the  arrest  of  the  queen,  Struensee,  Brandt,  and  thirteen  of  their  adherente. 
All  the  arrests  were  effected  within  a  few  hours;  the  populace  welcomed  the 
news  with  acclamation;  the  king  rewarded,  with  orders,  honours,  and  pres- 
ents of  money,  the  faithful  servants  who  had  saved  the  coimtry;  ana  the 
free  press  overwhelmed  with  a  flood  of  invective  the  "  monster  "  who,  with 
his  accomplices,  now  lay  in  fetters  imder  lock  and  key. 

At  the  trial,  which  was  opened  on  the  20th  of  February  by  a  special  com- 
mission of  inquiry,  Struensee  from  the  beginning  manifestea  aU  the  symp- 
toms of  utter  breakdown.  He  confirmed  the  depositions  which  brought  so 
heavy  an  indictment  against  his  relations  with  the  queen  that  silence  or 
denial  was  hardly  possible,  by  confessions  which  betrayed  shocking  meanness 
of  spirit.  How  far  above  the  wretched  man  did  the  imhappy  queen  tower, 
when,  receiving  in  her  prison  at  Kronborg  the  news  of  Struensee's  confes- 
sion, she  declared  with  imexampled  self-command  that  she  took  all  the  blame 
upon  herself,  for  she  had  been  the  temptress!  On  April  28th,  1772,  Strueufiee 
and  Brandt  were  publicly  beheaded;  and  Caroline  Matilda,  divorced  by  ^e 
king,  was  banished  to  CeUe,  where  her  short  life  came  to  an  end  on  May  10th, 
1775. 

The  new  administration,  of  which  Guldberg  was  the  moving  spirit,  hast- 
ened to  restore,  as  far  as  restoration  was  possible,  everything  tluit  Struensee, 
to  the  great  profit  of  the  country,  had  abolished;  and  for  the  space  of  twdve 
years  displayed  the  utmost  zeal  in  refraining  from  anythhig  that  bore  the 
remotest  resemblance  to  reform.    Not  until  the  14th  of  April,  1784,  whea 
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the  seventeen-year-old  crown  prince  Frederick  took  the  bokl  step  of  himself 
assuming  the  reins  of  government  in  the  place  of  his  imbecile  father,  dis- 
missed Guldberg,  and  appointed  Coimt  Andreas  Bemstorff,  nephew  of  Count 
Johann  Hartwig  Bemstorff,  to  the  head  of  the  ministry,  did  Denma]^  rejdoe 
in  a  government  worthy  and  capable  of  wiping  out  uie  old  score  aeunst 
the  monarchv  and  of  efifecting  tne  emancipation  of  the  peasantry  in  dl  the 
dominions  of  the  Danish  crown.  The  abolition  of  the  peasants'  link  with 
the  soil  and  of  villein  service,  the  relief  of  the  burdens  on  trade  and  com  and 
cattle,  the  conversion  of  the  peasantry  into  free  men  and  landed  proprietors. 
first  m  Denmark  proper  and  then  in  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  was  the  work  of 
a  commission  appointed  by  Count  Bemstorff,  of  which  Count  Christian 
Reventlow  was  the  most  active  member. 
Its  edicts  of  the  years  1787  and  1788  bear 
the  same  significance  in  the  history  of  the 
agricultural  population  of  Denmark  as  the 
resolutions  of  August  4th,  1789,  bear  in 
that  of  France,  and  the  edicts  of  October 
9th,  1807,  and  July  27th,  1808,  in  that  of 
Pruss]a.<^ 

DENMARK  AND  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION 

A  short  time  after  [the  war  of  1788  be- 
tween Russia  and  Sweden,  in  which  Den- 
mark was  forced  to  take  part  as  Russia's 
ally,]  the  French  Revolution  broke  out, 
and  soon  had  all  Europe  aflame.  Den- 
mark alone  preserved  a  prudent  neutrality 
imder  the  wise  direction  of  Andreas  Peter 
BemstorflF,  and  did  not  let  herself  be 
moved  by  the  brilliant  promises  of  the 
other  powers  and  their  importunate  re- 
ciuests  to  take  part  in  the  coalition  against 
the  French  Republic,  represented  as  the 
common  enemy  of  Europe.  This  prudent 
and  firm  policy  bore  the  most  happy  re- 
sults. While  blood  was  flowing  in  rivers  over  Europe,  whole  coimtries  were 
scourged,  and  commerce,  industry  and  art  were  at  a  standstill.  Denmark 
attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  and  internal  strength;  and  the  government 
had  the  time  and  means  to  introduce  many  salutary  reforms  into  the  social 
structure,  particularly  in  the  direction  of  agrarian  economy,  which  put  the 
state  in  a  position  to  support  the  great  calamities  that  overtook  her  later  on. 

In  these  years  of  peace,  when  all  the  other  maritime  powers  were  imnli- 
cated  in  the  general  war,  Denmark's  commerce  reached  an  unparalleled 
height  and  development.  Endand  —  who,  thimks  to  her  powenul  navy. 
was  in  a  position  to  protect  her  merchant  marine  —  North  America  and 
Denmark  shared  the  commerce  of  the  world.  There  were  agents  in  Copen- 
hagen who  had  relations  with  every  trading  nation.  TVade  witli  the  East 
Indies  and  China  was  so  brisk  that  there  were  imported  annually  into  Copen- 
hagen commmlities  worth  5,000,000  rix-dollars;  while  business  with  the  West 
Indies  and  the  canring  of  trade  to  the  Mediterranean  were  equaUy  lucrative. 
Commerce  on  the  latter  sea  underwent  a  short  interruption  in  1797,  when 
the  bey  of  Tripoli  took  it  upon  himself  to  insult  the  Danish  flag;  but  the 
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intrepid  Steen  Bille,  after  a  fight  between  three  Danish  ships  and  seven 
Tripolitan  vessels,  forced  the  bey  to  sue  for  peace,  and  secured  the  safety 
of  Danish  commerce  within  his  waters.  Yet  Denmark  did  not  enjoy  tiiis 
commercial  prosperity  and  other  advantages  of  peace,  without  undergoing 
attacks  and  insidts  on  the  part  of  the  belligerent  powers.  The  French  Repub- 
lic acted  in  a  notably  arbitrary  manner,  which  was  surpassed  only  by  proud 
and  powerful  England.  It  took  all  the  consunmiate  tact  of  a  Bemstorff, 
whom  even  his  own  enemies  could  not  refuse  to  admire,  to  keep  peace,  without 
buying  it  at  the  price  of  the  nation's  dignity,  or  abandomng  the  political 
policy  she  had  still  been  able  to  adhere  to.  An  important  measure  taken  by 
Bemstorff  to  secure  the  safety  of  Northern  commerce,  was  the  alliance  between 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  which  was  concluded  in  1794  and  which  undertook 
to  establish  a  conmion  patrol  within  Northern  waters,  in  order  to  protect 
the  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish  merchant  marine  against  atta!cks  by 
the  belligerent  navies.  But  the  able  minister  died  in  1797;  and  his  passing 
drew  tears  from  a  whole  nation  which  realized  its  irreparable  loss. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  his  wisdom  could  have  dispelled  the 
threatening  storm;  for  the  time  had  come  when  the  laws  of  nations  were 
trampled  under  foot,  and  the  most  powerful  states  of  Europe  tried  to  surpass 
each  other  in  violence  and  injustice.  During  the  wars  of  the  Revolution, 
England  kept  encroaching  further  and  further  upon  the  commercial  liberty 
of  neutral  nations,  seeking  especially  to  give  a  broad  and  hitherto  imheard-of 
interpretation  to  the  idea  of  contraband,  which,  if  rigorously  applied,  would 
have  almost  entirely  destroyed  Denmark's  trade.  In  fact,  whde  up  to  this 
time  it  had  been  understood  that  by  contraband  of  war  was  meant  small 
arms,  powder,  cannon  and  ammunition,  England  now  tried  to  include  in  this 
category  meat,  flour,  and  corn,  challenging  Denmark's  right  to  bring  these 
commodities  into  France  and  other  beUigerent  coimtries.  France,  in  turn, 
took  similar  steps  with  regard  to  neutral  smps  carrying  on  trade  with  England 
and  her  colonies.  Over  this  many  difficulties  arose,  wnich  the  skilful  negotia- 
tions of  Andreas  Peter  von  Bemstorff  seemed  to  settle  amicably.  After 
the  minister's  death,  however,  began  the  practice  of  convoying  merchant 
fleets  with  war  vessels  —  a  thing  which  Bemstorff  had  particmarly  abstained 
from,  in  order  to  avoid  collisions  with  England.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  latter  country  refused  to  recognise  the  right  of  war-ships  to  protect  com- 
merce, and  began  hostilities  by  attacking  and  capturing  the  Danish  frigate 
Freia,  which  sought  to  prevent  English  cmisers  from  visiting  a  merchant 
fleet  to  which  it  was  acting  as  convoy  (July  25th,  1800).  To  avoid  other 
hostilities  for  the  moment,  Denmark  came  to  an  agreement  (August  29th, 
1800)  by  which  the  Freia  was  restored  to  her,  but  she  was  obliged  to  refrain 
from  sending  out  escorts  to  merchant  ships  until  the  question  at  issue  should 
be  settled  by  negotiation. 

A  short  time  after  this,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Prussia  concluded  a  treaty 
of  armed  neutrality,  similar  to  one  already  arranged  in  1780;  and  Denmark 
was  invited  to  join  the  alliance.  Before  the  agreement  with  England,  such 
overtures  would  have  been  heartily  welcomed  by  the  Danish  government, 
which  had  on  several  former  occasions  proposed  to  Russia  and  Sweden  a 
league  for  the  protection  of  the  neutral  flag.  But  just  at  this  moment  these 
proposals  were  somewhere  embarrassing;  and  it  was  only  after  long  hesita- 
tion that  the  Danish  government  yielded  to  the  threatening  schemes  of  the 
capricious  czar  Paul.  It  subscribed  to  the  treaty  with  certain  reservations, 
however,  in  order  not  to  violate  the  agreement  with  Endand.  But  these 
did  not  keep  the  latter  from  hostilities;  two  days  before  Denmark  entered 
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into  the  neutral  alliance  (January  16th,  1801),  Enj^and  put  an  embaigo 
on  all  Danish  ships  within  English  ports,  and  issued  orders  for  the  occiqMttml 
of  the  Danish  West  Indies  (January  14th,  1801). 

The  War  with  England 

An  English  squadron  of  fifty-one  ships,  among  which  were  twenty  ships 
of  the  line,  entered  the  Sound,  under  command  of  Admirals  Parker  and 
Nelson,  in  the  month  of  March;  and,  although  exposed  to  a  raking  fire  from 
the  fortress  of  Kronborg,  it  succeeded  in  pasmng  the  batteries  uninjured, 
because  it  hugged  the  Swedish  shore,  where  no  preparations  had  been  made  to 
repulse  the  enemy.  The  reason  of  this  n^ect  was  the  mutual  distrust  of 
the  Danish  and  Swedish  governments.  The  crown  prince  Frederick  would 
have  taken  it  in  bad  part  u  fortifications  had  been  buut  on  the  Swedish  shore 
of  the  Sound;  and  people  would  have  said  that  Oustavus  IV  had  his  eye  on 
a  part  of  the  customs  of  that  waterway. 

When  the  British  fleet  came  in  sight  of  Copenhagen,  it  separated  into  two 
divisions,  of  which  one,  under  Nelson,  pushra  farther  south,  to  attack  the 
southern  line  of  Danish  fortifications;  the  other,  under  Rffker,  cruised 
between  the  island  of  Even  and  the  batterer  of  the  Tliree  CSrowns  (Tre  Kroner). 
Nelson's  fleet  was  composed  of  twelve  smps  of  the  line,  seven  frigates,  aiul 
nineteen  smaller  vessels,  with  twelve  himdred  cannon  and  a  crew  of  about 
nine  thousand  men.  Tne  southern  line  of  Danish  defence  —  the  only  one 
they  had  to  fight  with  —  consisted  of  seven  laige  low-decked  ships^  some 
smaller  ones,  a  few  prams,  and  two  small  frigates;  the  whole  fitted  with  020 
guns,  and  a  crew  of  scarcely  five  thousand  men.  The  superiority  of  foroe 
was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  enem}r;  and  it  consisted  not  only  in  the  greater 
number  of  ships  and  guns,  but  also  in  that  the  British  vessds  were  alTunder 
sail,  while  the  Danish  flotilla,  with  the  exception  of  four  small  slups,  was 
stationary.  Holy  Thursday,  the  2nd  of  April,  1801,  at  ten  in  the  moniing, 
a  fierce  battle  began,  which  lasted  with  extreme  fury  for  five  or  mx  hours. 
The  Danish  sailors  fought  with  their  hereditary  bravery  and,  imder  the 
command  of  Olfert  Fischer,  upheld  their  former  naval  glory  agamst  Nelson, 
the  favoured  of  victory,  and  his  overwhelming  force.  The  admiral's  ship 
was  badly  damaged;  and  in  the  end  could  use  but  few  of  her  guns.  On  the 
other  side,  Olfert  Fischer,  who  was  on  board  the  Dannebrog,  left  that  vessel 
when  she  caught  fire  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  and  transferred  his  fiag  to  the 
Ilohtein;  and  afterwards,  when  the  latter  ship  was  riddled  with  shell  and 
made  useless,  the  Danish  commander,  althoxigh  woimded,  betook  himself 
to  th(»  Tre  Kroner  battery,  where  he  continued  to  dhrect  the  fight.  The 
crew  of  the  Dannebrogy  commanded  by  Braim  and  afterwards  by  Lemming, 
continued  to  fight  although  the  vessel  was  in  flames;  and  it  was  not  until  a 
third  of  the  men  had  been  either  killed  or  woimded,  and  all  her  guns,  with 
the  exception  of  three,  put  out  of  action,  that  the  blazing  ship  was  abandoned 
to  the  enemy.  Among  the  low-deck  ships,  the  Prcevestenen  especially  dis- 
tinguished herself.  The  brave  Lassen  defended  her  agamst  two  ships  of  the 
line,  a  frigate,  and  a  brig,  until  she  was  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton  and  had 
only  two  guns  that  could  be  served.  Risbrich,  on  the  deck  of  the  Wagrie, 
fought  none  the  less  bravely  against  almost  ec[uaUy  disproportionate  forces. 
Tlie  young  Villemoes,  who  commanded  a  floating  biEittei^  in  which  he  placed 
himself  very  close  to  the  English  admiral's  ship,  and  fired  several  shots  which 
hit  her  on  the  water  line,  won  Nelson's  admiration,  and  immortalized  himself 
in  the  memory  of  his  countrymen. 
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When  the  battle  had  lasted  for  three  hours^  Admiral  Parker  gave  Nelson 
the  signal  to  retreat;  but  the  latter  took  no  notice  of  the  order,  and  continued 
to  fight  for  some  hours.  Meantime  the  southern  line  of  defence  was  for  the 
most  part  destroyed,  while  that  on  the  north  had  scarcely  suffered,  and  the 
majonty  of  the  English  fleet  was  in  a  deplorable  condition.  Most  of  the 
vessels  had  lost  their  sails  and  yards,  and  the  masts  were  so  ridcUed  with 
projectiles  that  they  threatened  at  any  moment  to  fall  into  the  sea;  besides, 
m  the  narrow  strait  with  which  the  enemy  were  not  familiar  several  of  their 
ships  had  gone  agroimd.  Three  of  their  most  powerful  ships  of  the  line  had 
drifted  in  front  of  the  Tre  Kroner,  and  one  even  stranded  just  opposite  the 
battery,  whose  guns  opened  a  deadly  fire  upon  her.  In  these  circumstances. 
Nelson  sent  a  letter  ashore  saying  that,  if  the  Danes  continued  to  fire,  he  would 
be  compelled  to  bum  the  Danish  ships  which  he  had  in  his  power,  without 
even  saving  the  crews.  Whilst  his  messen^r  was  executing  his  mission,  the 
English  admiral  held  a  council  of  war  to  decide  whether  this  was  an  opportune 
moment  to  attack  with  his  least  damaged  ships  the  northern  line  of  defence, 
which  had  not  yet  taken  part  in  the  action.  But  his  officers  were  unanimously 
of  the  opinion  that  this  would  be  impossible,  and  that  the  best  thing  to  do 
was  to  retire;  they  must  take  advantage  of  the  favourable  wind  then  blowing 
to  get  out  of  the  dangerous  passage,  where  they  were  every  moment  in  danfler 
of  going  aground.  After  receiving  Nelson's  letter,  the  crown  prince,  wio 
had  not  been  well  informed  as  to  the  details  of  the  battle,  sent  an  envoy  imder 
flag  of  truce,  with  full  powers  to  conclude  a  preliminary  armistice  and  pave 
the  way  for  future  negotiations. 

Thus  closed  this  sanguinary  affair,  so  glorious  for  Denmark.  Nelson 
rendered  justice  to  the  bravery  of  the  Danes;  and  when  he  came  on  shore  to 
conduct  negotiations  in  person,  he  declared  that,  amon^  the  one  hundred 
and  five  sanguinary  battles  in  which  he  had  taken  part,  ttiat  of  C!openhacen 
was  the  bloodiest  and  fiercest.  The  Danes  lost  1035  killed  and  woimcfed; 
the  English,  according  to  their  own  statement  1200;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  figure  should  be  much  higher,  since  they  admitted  having  lost  220 
men  on  a  single  ship.  The  negotiations  ended  in  a  truce  of  fourteen  weeks, 
during  which  Denmark  agreed  to  take  no  active  part  in  the  armed  neutrality. 
The  czar  Paul  having  been  assassinated  on  March  25th,  1801,  affairs  took  a 
new  turn;  for  his  son  and  successor,  Alexander,  abandoned  the  neutral 
league,  and  concluded  a  peace  with  England,  to  which  Denmark  also  acceded. 

Peace  is  Followed  by  a  Second  War 

Danish  commerce  soon  recovered  from  the  blow  which  the  war  with 
England  had  dealt  it.  Trade  with  the  East  and  West  Indies  flourished  as 
in  lormer  days,  and  there  was  annually  imported  from  North  America  mer- 
chandise to  the  value  of  8,000,000  rix-dollars.  As  a  consequence  of  the  war 
with  France  and  her  allies,  English  commerce  was  considerably  reduced,  and 
neutral  Denmark  was  the  highway  through  which  a  large  part  of  Europe 
was  provided  with  colonial  products.  For  this  reason,  navigation  in  the 
Soimd  and  in  the  Eider  canal  was  extraordinarily  active  during  these  years 
of  war.  About  twelve  thousand  ships  passed  annually  throiigh  the  Sound, 
and  about  three  thousand  through  the  canal.  But  during  this  entire  period 
the  state  had  to  support  heavy  burdens  on  accoimt  of  the  continental  nostil- 
ities  at  the  Danish  frontier,  which  subjected  it  to  great  expense  in  keeping 
a  body  of  troops  in  Holstein.    At  the  dissolution  of  the  German  Empire,  in 
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1806,  Holstein  was  relieved  of  its  vassal  duties  to  the  emperor,  and  bypatent 
of  September  9th,  1806,  was  declared  an  inseparable  part  of  the  Danish 
monarchy. 

Since  1720,  with  a  few  short  intervals  in  1780  and  1801,  Denmaric  had 
enjoyed  a  peace  which,  especially  in  latter  years,  had  had  we  most  hagE^ 
influence  over  the  pro^-ess  of  the  state  and  its  internal  development.  This 
fortunate  situation  came  to  an  end  in  1807,  when  a  series  of  calamities,  mostly 
unforeseen  and  imdeserved,  fell  upon  Denmark  and  broujg^t  her  to  the  veige 
of  ruin.  The  Danish  government  had  sought  to  maintain  neutrality  as  lonff 
as  possible;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  violent  strug^e  which  was  g^^^lring  afl 
Europe,  Denmark's  geographical  position  made  it  impossible  to  remain  neu- 
tral, and  as  she  hesitated  to  pronoimce  for  either  of  the  parties,  die  was  finally 
brought  violently  into  the  vmie.  Napoleon  wished  to  snut  all  the  continental 
ports  to  the  English;  and  to  attain  this  end,  it  was  agreed  between  him  and 
the  emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  in  certain  seoet  articles  of  tte  Ttea,tf  of 
Tilsit  (July  9th,  1807),  that  Denmark  should  be  asked  to  dedare  war  against 
Endand  if  the  latter  power  would  not  come  to  reasonable  terms  of  peace 
with  France.  However,  before  overtures  in  this  direction  could  be  made 
to  Denmark  either  bv  Russia  or  France,  Endand  opened  hostilities  by  cap- 
turing some  Danish  ships  and  sending  to  the  Sonmd  a  fleet  of  fif  1^-four  vessels, 
including  twenty-three  ships  of  the  une.  and  five  hundred  traiiq)orts»iuider 
the  command  of  Admiral  Gambier.  Tne  latter  demanded  that  the  Danidi 
fleet  should  be  surrendered  to  him,  ''because,"  (he  said)  "tiie  British  flovem- 
ment  had  been  informed  that  it  was  about  to  be  ceded  to  France  lor  use 
against  England''  In  case  of  refusal,  he  threatened  to  have  reooune  to 
force. 

The  Danish  government  had  been  severd  times,  and  from  (fi£Ferent  souroea^ 
warned  of  Englwd's  meditated  step;  but  bv  a  angular  blindness  the  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  Christian  Bemstorff,  had  refused  to  take  anv  note  of  the 
warnings;  and.  in  consequence,  no  provision  for  drfenoe  had  becai  made. 
The  feelings  ot  the  citizens  of  Copenhagen  and  the  few  soldiers  stationed 
in  the  citjr  were,  however,  loyal;  and  they  rose  to  enthusiasm  whtfi  the 
popular  prince  Frederick  arrived  in  hot  haste  from  Holstein,  on  the  11th  dt 
August.  They  were  sure  that  he  would  share  the  perils  of  the  citixens  and 
their  common  fate.  But  their  hope  was  soon  cruelly  destroyed;  at  the  end 
of  one  (lay  the  prince  left  for  Holstein.  to  bring  back,  it  was  said,  the  troops 
stationed  there  —  which  was  impossible,  since  the  English  had  control  of 
the  sea  and  intercepted  all  marine  commimication.  It  was  not  thus  that 
King  Frederick  HI  had  defended  Copenhagen,  in  1658.  The  departure  of 
the  crown  prince  made  a  bad  impression;  and  all  the  other  members  of  the 
royal  family  likewise  abandoned,  one  by  one,  a  capital  which  seemed  doomed 
to  destruction.  While  these  events  were  very  discourasing,  yet  the  citisens 
were  ready  to  do  all  in  their  power.  When  the  revolting  demand  d  the 
English  had  been  deliberately  rejected,  the  latter  landed,  without  resistance, 
at  Vedbek,  about  10  miles  north  of  the  capital,  on  the  10th  of  August,  1807. 
The  corps  which  landed  was  commanded  by  General  Cathcart.  Little  by 
little,  reinforcements  from  north  Germany  brouffht  it  up  to  thirty^  thousand 
men.  The  militia,  under  Castenskjold  and  Oxholm,  tried  to  resist  it  near 
Kjoge;  but  these  troops,  inexperienced  and  ill-armed,  without  enoucdi 
powder  even  for  the  few  antiquated  cannon  they  broiu^t  with  them,  could 
not  stand  up  against  the  trained  soldiers  imder  Arthur  Wellesley  (Wellington). 
While  several  sections  fought  bravely,  disorder  soon  seised  upon  the  ranks 
of  the  militia,  and  the  English  scattered  them  with  little  diflSculty,  by  a 
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violent  cavalnr  charge  and  a  terrible  fire  from  their  numerous  artillery.  From 
the  city  itself  several  sorties  were  made,  in  which  the  citizen  corps  of  light 
infantry  guards,  under  F.  C.  Holstein,  won  glorjr  and  sanguinary  laurels. 
The  students  maintained  their  old  time  reputation,  and  the  gunners  also 
fou^t  with  distinction  in  several  encounters  along  the  shore. 

The  city  had  been  surrounded  on  the  18th  of  August;  and,  on  the  2nd  of 
September,  began  a  terrible  bombardment,  which  lasted  three  days.  More 
than  three  himdred  private  houses,  to  say  nothing  of  a  large  nimiber  of  public 
buildings  (including  the  magnificent  church  of  our  Lady,  with  its  high  belfry), 
were  reduced  to  a^Sies,  and  several  hundred  men  killed  or  maimed!  A  con* 
tinuation  of  the  bombardment  would  have  transformed  the  citv  into  a  mass 
of  ruins,  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  repel  the  attack  the  English 
were  preparing.  The  commander-in-chief,  the  aged  General  Peymann,  there- 
fore decided  to  sign  a  capitulation  (September  7th,  1807),  bv  the  terms  erf 
which  the  fleet  was  turned  over  to  the  English,  and  the  citadel  of  Fredericks- 
havn  was  to  be  occupied  by  them  for  six  weeks  while  the  ships  were  being 
fitted  out.  The  resistance  having  been  entirely  creditable  considering  the 
forces  and  existing  circimistances,  there  was  nothing  dishonourable  about 
the  surrender.  No  help  could  be  expected,  since  the  English  ships  were 
cruising  in  the  Little  Belt  and  prevented  the  crossing  of  me  Danish  army 
from  Holstein  to  Zealand.  A  messenger  from  the  crown  prince,  with  orders 
to  bum  the  fleet  rather  than  surrender  it  to  the  enemy,  was  unfortunately 
taken  prisoner  by  the  English.  The  rich  booty  which  tne  latter  took  away 
consisted  of  eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  seventeen  frigates,  thirty-five  smaU 
vessels  and  gunboats,  with  the  great  stores  of  every  kind  of  supplies  contiuned 
in  the  naval  arsenal.  The  little  island  was  completely  pillaged;  and  the 
enemy  destroyed  what  they  could  not  carry  off.  They  mutilated  and  over- 
turned several  warships  then  on  the  stoclcs. 

General  Peymann,  commander-in-chief,  Generals  Bielefeldt  and  Gedde, 
and  other  prominent  oflBcers  were  dragged  before  a  coimcil  of  war,  and  con- 
demned to  severe  pimishment  —  Peymann  and  Bielefeldt  to  loss  of  life, 
honour,  and  wealth;  Gedde  to  death  —  for  the  crime  of  surrendering  a  city 
which  their  superiors  had  neglected  to  provide  with  suflScient  means  of  defence. 
By  these  trials  and  judgments  the  government  seems  to  have  wished  to  cover 
its  own  capital  crimes,  as  well  as  its  lack  of  prudence  and  ordinary  precau- 
tions.   The  condemned  men  were,  however,  soon  pardoned. 

Napoleon  Forces  Denmark^s  Hand  (1807  A.D.) 

After  this  high-handed  proceeding,  the  English  government  dared  to  offer 
Denmark  a  choice  between  an  alliance  with  England,  or  the  maintenance  of 
her  former  neutrality,  or  war;  in  the  last-named  dtemative,  it  threatened  to 
work  for  the  separation  of  Norway  and  the  imion  of  the  latter  with  Sweden. 
This  was  the  firet  time  such  a  plan,  realised  seven  years  later,  was  mentioned. 
The  proposition  for  an  alliance  which  England  was  making  to  Denmark  was 
a  fresh  msult,  a  cruel  derision.  The  indignation  which  ammated  the  people 
and  government  of  Denmark  did  not  permit  them  to  give  ear,  for  one  minute, 
to  this  proposition,  although  the  prospect  of  the  restitution  of  the  stolen 
fleet  at  tne  close  of  the  war,  was  held  out  to  them  as  the  price  of  an  alliance. 

But  a  union  with  England  would  be  a  declaration  of  war  upon  France; 
and  it  would  have  been  little  different  with  a  treaty  of  peace.  Several  his- 
torians have  thought  that  Denmark  should  have  accepted  peace;  for,  with 
the  advantage  of  a  fortunate  neutrality,  she  could  have  prevented  not  only 
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the  great  reverses  and  internal  misfortunes  of  Hie  seven  years'  war  she  was 
obli^  to  carry  on  when  she  had  been  half-disarmed,  but  also  the  loss  of 
Norway,  the  fatal  result  of  the  strugde.  It  may.  however,  always  be  objected 
that  Denmark  was  not  free  to  act  oQfferentlv:  tor  when  Hie  English  fleet  set 
sail  for  the  Sound,  Napoleon  had  said.  ''If  I)enmaric  does  not  declare  war 
against  England,  she  will  have  to  reckon  with  me;"  and  he  held  on  the 
Danish  frontier  an  armv  readv  to  execute  his  orders.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  he  would  have  changed  his  resolution  after  the  canying  off  of 
the  Danish  fleet,  or  that  he  would  nave  allowed  Denma]^  to  make  peace  mth 
England.  For.  in  truth,  it  would  have  resulted  from  this  that  c(»nmercial 
relations  would  have  been  re-established  between  the  two  nations,  and  that 
neutral  Denmark  would  have  been  the  means 
of  placing  Great  Britain  in  communication 
with  the  coimtries  roimd  the  Baltic.  Now, 
Napoleon's  principal  aim  at  this  period  was 
to  destroy  tne  power  and  wealth  of  his  rival, 
by  shutting  her  out  from  all  trade  with  the 
Continent.  He  did  not  permit  any  nation  to 
remain  neutral  in  this  struggle;  and  still  less 
would  he  have  allowed  a  state  situated  as 
Denmark  was  to  hold  peaceful  relations  irith 
his  mortal  enemy,  the  only  one  of  his  adver- 
saries he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  vanquisiL 
The  manner  in  which  he  treated  Denmark 
shows,  indeed,  that  such  would  have  been  the 
case. 

Napoleon's  powerful  will  was  at  that  time 
law  for  all  the  Continental  powers  of  Europe, 
and  Denmark  could  not  avoid  their  common 
fate.  In  any  event  she  could  not  remain  neu- 
tral. The  crown  prince  decided,  therefore,  to 
continue  hostilities  with  Great  Britain,  and 
conclude  a  close  alliance  with  the  French  Em- 
but  not  until  he  had  seen  his  capital  de- 
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stroyed,  his  navy  taken  from  him,  and  several 
hundred  vessels  of  his  merchant  marine  cap- 
tured. Under  these  circmnstances  Denmanc  declared  war  against  England, 
November  4th,  1807.  England's  attack  excited  indignation^  not  only  in 
Denmark  but  in  every  European  people  for  whom  the  law  of  nations  was  not  a 
meaningless  word;  even  among  the  English  themselves,  in  Parliament  asweU 
as  out  of  it,  the  actions  of  the  ministry  were  the  subject  of  lively  and  bitter 
criticism.  The  emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  loudlv  expressed  his  disappro- 
bation, and  declared  that  he  would  break  off  all  rdations  with  TCngfand 
until  she  had  repaired  the  wrong  done  to  Denmark.  Yet  this  sentiment  of 
justice  (lid  not  prevent  him,  a  few  years  later,  from  leaguing  with  England 
and  Sweden  to  sever  Norway  from  Denmark.  In  the  year  following  the 
rupture  with  England,  a  new  enemy  came  forward  against  Denmark.  This 
was  King  Gustavus  IV  of  Sweden,  moved  by  violent  hatred  of  his  neighbour  in 
the  west.  Although  he  was  scarceljr  in  a  state  to  defend  lumself  in  his  own 
kingdom,  he  was  stretching  forth  his  hand  for  the  crown  of  Norway.  EBa 
hostile  sentiments  and  his  relations  with  England  justified  a  rupture  wluoh 
became  inevitable  after  Denmark's  alliance  with  Napoleon.  As  Napoleon  was 
embroiled  with  Sweden,  ^the  Danish  government  declared  war  on  tnat  power, 
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February  29th,  1808.  A  few  days  later,  March  13th,  Christian  VII  died  at 
Rendsbure,  leaving  the  kingdom  in  a  critical  condition.  His  sucoessor  was 
his  son,  wno  took  the  title  of  Frederick  VI.  Denmark  was  now  at  war  with 
two  coimtries;  and,  having  no  navy,  she  was  not  in  a  condition  to  inflict 
much  injury  on  her  most  dangerous  enemy,  England.  Her  poUcy  was  allied 
with  that  of  Napoleon,  who  looked  out  for  his  own  interests  and  cud  not  con- 
sider those  of  Denmark.  The  finances  were  beginning  to  fall  into  confucdon* 
internal  activity  was  paralysed,  and  commerce  almost  extinct;  six  hundred 
merchant  ships,  worth  18,000,000  rix-dollars,  had  been  captured  by  the  Elng- 
lish  dming  Denmark's  period  of  neutrality,  and  almost  as  many  more  onoe 
war  with  Great  Britain  had  been  declared. 

Under  pretence  of  aiding  Denmark  against  Sweden  and  undertaking 
an  invasion  of  Skane  in  company  with  the  Danish  troops,  a  French  army  crt 
thirty-three  thousand  men,  imder  Bemadotte,  prince  of  Pontecorvo,  entered 
the  Jutland  peninsula  in  the  beginning  of  1808.  A  considerable  portion  of 
these  (14,000)  consisted  of  Spanish  troops,  commanded  by  the  marquis  de  la 
Romana;  the  rest  were  French  and  Dutch.  Great  preparations  were  made 
for  landing  in  Skl.ne;  for  instance,  several  himdred  transports  had  been 
collected  in  the  spring,  in  the  Great  Belt  and  the  Sound,  and  had  been  kept 
there  a  lone  time,  to  the  great  injury  of  commerce  and  of  the  provisioning  d 
Norway,  which  was  badly  in  need  of  com.  While  Bemadotte  was  dramng 
the  affair  out  at  great  length,  a  new  difficulty  arose  by  Endand's  tuung 
occasion  to  send  warships  to  the  Belt  and  the  Soimd.  Litfle  by  little  it 
became  apparent  that  Napoleon  never  had  any  intention  of  invading  Sk&ne; 
and  even  if  this  project  had  been  carried  out,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  it  would  not  have  been  with  the  idea  of  helping  Denmark  and  procuring 
her  advantage,  but  only  as  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Russians,  who,  wiS 
Napoleon's  connivance,  had  at  this  moment  attacked  Sweden,  and  were 
trjring  to  take  Finland  from  her.  In  occupying  Nordalbin^a  and  Funen, 
the  Emperor  seems  to  have  had  especially  in  view  the  quartenng  of  his  troops 
in  a  fertile  coimtry  and  making  sure  of  Denmark,  whom  he  always  suspected 
of  trying  to  deal  in  an  underhanded  manner  with  England.  The  foreign 
auxiliaries  spread  themselves  over  Holstein,  Schleswig,  and  a  portion  of  Jut- 
land, and  behaved  like  masters  of  the  country;  they  even  furnished  a  part 
of  the  garrisons  at  the  fortresses  of  Rendsburg  and  Gluckstadt. 

Good  feeling  did  not  always  rule  between  the  various  elements  oom- 

Cing  the  army.  The  Spanish  soldiers  had  been  taken  from  their  native 
i  against  their  will,  and  sent  into  the  far  north  to  fight  in  a  cause  to  which 
they  were  alien  and  indifferent.  They  were,  consequently,  extremely  dis- 
contented, and  fratemised  badly  with  the  French.  To  get  rid  of  tiie  Span- 
iards, a  large  number  were  transported  to  Fiinen,  and  several  r^^mente  to 
Zealand.  Napoleon  had  dethroned  the  king  of  Spain  and  put  his  own  brother 
Joseph  in  his  place;  but  now  the  Spanish  nation  rose  up  in  its  entirety  against 
the  ruler  who  had  been  imposed  upon  them.  At  the  news  of  this  event  the 
Spaniards  quartered  in  Denmark  passed  from  irritation  to  oi)en  revolt;  the 
majority  refused  to  take  the  oath  to  the  new  monarch,  or  did  it  with  reserva- 
tions that  could  not  be  admitted;  in  several  places  riotous  scenes  occurred. 
The  marquis  de  la  Romana,  who  shared  the  sentiments  of  lus  soldiers,  resolved 
to  make  an  attempt  to  relieve  them  of  the  foreign  yoke,  and  put  himself  in 
commimication  with  the  English  ships  cruising  near  Fiinen  and  Langeland, 
which  were  perfectly  willing  to  take  the  Spaniards  on  board.  A  laroe  number 
of  these  embarked  from  the  island  of  Langeland ;  others  surprised  and  occupied 
Nyborg,  from  which  place  they  boarded  the  British  vessels  (August  9th,  1806). 
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Thoee  who  were  in  North  Jutland  hastened  to  Aarhus,  ana  taking  possearioii 
of  the  ships  in  iJ^e  h^urbour,  siuled  after  their  compatriots.  Those,  on  the 
contrary,  who  were  in  the  more  southern  parts  of  Jutland,  and  the  two  regi- 
ments stationed  in  Zealand,  were  disarmea  and  made  prisoners. 

Bemadotte  remained  in  the  Northern  peninsula  for  a  long  time  after 
these  events,  and  it  was  not  until  the  spring  of  the  following  vear  (1809), 
after  having  spent  more  than  a  year  in  Denmark,  that  he  entuely  withdrew 
his  troops,  of  which  Napoleon  had 
need  elsewhere.  The  army  had  '^- 
been  a  plague  and  a  heavy  biutlen 
upon  the  inhabitants.  It  had  con- 
sumed the  resources  of  the  state 
by  the  extraordinary  expenditure 
required  for  its  maintenance,  and 
its  presence  had  not  been  of  the 
sligntest  benefit  to  Denmark. 

The  Loss  of  Norway 

Since  the  English  had  control 
of  the  sea,  conunimication  with 
Norway  was  becoming  extremely 
difficult;  and  it  was  judged  best 
to  hand  over  the  government^  of 
that  coimtrv  to  a  commission 
sitting  at  Christiania.  In  1806 
its  president,  Prince  Christian 
Augustus  of  Augustenbiuf ,  be- 
came also  the  commandantpgen- 
eral  of  Norway.  While  the  en- 
emy's privateers  and  cruisers 
ploughed  the  Kattegat  and  the 
Nortn  sea,  Denmark  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  sending  com 
to  Norway;  and  that  country  was 
now  threatened  with  famine  and 
high  prices.  The  Danish  govern- 
ment took  extraordinary  measures 
to  prevent  these  evils,  and  if  it 
(lid  not  succeed  entirely,  it  was 
not  because  it  had  not  made  sac- 
rifices.    After  the  rupture  with 

Sweden,  hostilities  began  on  the  Norwegian  frontier.  A  Swedish  corps, 
the  army  of  the  west,  crossed  the  frontier,  but  the  able  commander  of  we 
Non^egian  troops,  Prince  Christian  Augustus,  repelled  the  enemy  in  several 
glorious  combats.    Hostilities  ceased  before  the  dose  of  the  year  1808. 

Denmark  continued,  in  desperation  and  at  the  price  of  enormous  sacri- 
fices, the  war  with  Great  Britain;  but  as  a  consequence  of  the  loss  of  her  navy 
she  could  deal  no  hard  blows  to  her  hated  enemy,  whose  fleets  covered  tbe 
whole  of  the  northern  seas.  The  few  warships  which,  not  being  at  Copen- 
hagen in  1807,  had  escaped  coming  into  the  possesion  of  the  Endish  were, 
one  by  one,  overtaken  and  destroyed  by  tnenu  In  tiie  natioirs  distress 
patriotism  rose  to  its  highest  point.    The  buighers  rivalled  each  other  in 
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noble  sacrifices  of  property  and  money,  and  bv  this  means  a  fleet  of  galiots 
was  built  in  a  short  time  with  which  the  Danish  navy  faced  its  proud  enemy. 
In  truth,  Denmark  had  nothing  but  gunboats,  except  the  indomitable  cour- 
age of  the  Danish  sailors,  which  was  never  better  exhibited  than  in  this 
unequal  contest,  coimterbalanced  the  coimtry's  weakness,  and  made  the 
enemy  undergo  many  sensible  losses  in  the  course  of  the  war.  Many  Britidi 
ships,  brigs,  and  cutters  had  to  lower  their  flag  before  the  Danish  and  Nor- 
wegian gunboats.  England's  com- 
merce in  the  northern  seas  was  also 
continually  harassed  by  bold  priva- 
teers, sailing  from  Danish  and  Nor- 
we^an  ports.  But  in  spite  of  all 
then*  efforts,  the  Danes  could  not 
prevent  the  English  from  establish- 
mg  themselves  on  the  island  of  An- 
holt,  in  the  middle  of  the  Kattegat 
(1809),  which  was  a  great  hindrance 
to  international  commerce.  An  at- 
tempt made  in  1811  to  retake  the 
island  met  a  disastrous  ending,  with 
great  loss  of  life. 

This  state  of  things  was  prolonged 
until  1812;  for  six  years  Denmark 
had  defended  herself  with  great  diffi- 
culty against  Great  Britain,  her  sole 
enemy.  But  soon  she  had  many 
others,  and  was  carried  into  the  mat 
whirlpool  of  European  war.  John 
Bemadotte,  or  Charles  John,  as  he 
was  afterwards  called,  [had  been 
elected  heir  to  the  throne  of  Sweden, 
in  1810,]  and  had  taken  up  the  plan 
already  conceived  by  Gustavus  III, 
which  consisted  in  seizing  Norway 
from  Denmark  and  uniting  it  with 
Sweden  —  a  policy  the  success  of 
which  would  have  contributed  im- 
mensely to  the  popularity  of  the  new 
dynasty.  The  ex-marslial  of  France 
could  not  coimt  on  the  support  of 
Napoleon,  with  whom  he  now  held 
somewhat  strained  relations,  because 
since  his  election  he  had  not  been  willing  to  follow  the  imperial  poHcy,  which 
was  contrary  to  Sweden's  interests.  At  this  time  the  latter  country,  at 
Napoleon's  demand,  had  declared  war  upon  Great  Britain.  But  this  was  a 
mere  feint,  for  to  Napoleon's  great  indignation  trade  between  the  two  nations 
was  kept  up  as  in  tmies  of  the  most  profoimd  peace.  French  troops  were 
already  occupying  Swedish  Pomerania,  and  to  complete  the  ruptiu^  nothing 
but  a  declaration  of  war  was  needed. 

Another  perspective,  however,  now  imfolded  itself,  and  was  favourable 
to  the  views  of  Charles  John.  Relations  between  France  and  Russia  were 
becoming  more  and  more  unfriendly,  and  the  latter  coimtry  was  expecting 
at  any  moment  to  see  her  frontiers  crossed  by  the  immense  army  the  rVencE 
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emperor  was  collecting.  In  view  of  the  terrible  stnmgle  which  would  then 
take  place,  it  was  nec^sary  for  Russia  to  protect  hersdion  the  ode  of  Sweden, 
her  old  enemy,  who,  it  might  be  supposed,  would  not  nedect  so  favouiaUe 
an  opportunity.  The  amputation  of  so  important  a  men£er  as  Finland  had 
left  a  still  open  woimd,  and  the  Swedish  anny  had  an  eimerienoed  leader  in 
the  heir  presumptive  to  the  crown.  The  csar  therefore  DQgan  negotiations 
for  an  alliance  with  Sweden,  and  Charles  John  entered  iriUini^y  into  a  union 
which  permitted  him  to  satisfy  his  hatred  for  Napoleon,  fmd  to  realise  a 
long-cherished  project.  The  price  of  this  co-operation  was  not  to  be  Finland, 
but  Norway.  On  April  5th, 
1812,  a  treaty  was  signed  at 
St.  Petersburg,  by  which 
Sweden  promSed  her  sup- 
port to  tne  czar,  who  in  re- 
turn pledged  himself  to  make 
Denmark  surrender  Norway 
to  Sweden,  if  possible  amica- 
bly, and  in  return  for  com- 
pensation in  German  terri- 
tory; if  not,  by  force.  The 
alliance  was  confirmed  in  a 

gersonal  interview  between 
harles  John  and  the  em- 
peror Alexander  at  Abo  in 
Finland,  in  August,  1812,  at 
the  very  time  when  the  grand 
army  was  inarching  into  the 
heart  of  Rrssia. 

It  is  to  this  strange  com- 
plicity of  two  hereditary  ene- 
mies, coming  to  terms  to  de- 
spoil a  weak  neighbour,  that 
the  separation  of  Norway  and 
Denmark  is  due.  It  must 
be  noted,  moreover,  that  both 
Sweden  and  Rassia  were  en- 
tirely at  peace  with  Denmark. 
Tlic  czar  Alexander,  who  five 
years  Ix^fore  had  publicly  ex- 

[)ressed  his  horror  of  Eng- 
aiid's  treatment  of  the  Danes,  now  in  his  turn  made  himself  guilty  of  no  leas 
odious  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  Although  Great  Britain  was  already 
at  war  with  Denmark,  it  was  not  imtil  the  following  year  (Uarch  3rd,  1813) 
that  she  agreed,  in  spite  of  herself  and  after  many  hosdtations,  to  the  oondi- 
tioiLs  which  Charles  John  imposed  in  return  for  his  participation  in  the  war 
against  Napoleon. 

Frederick  VI  was  informed  of  Charles  John's  projects  towards  the  dose 
of  I8I2,  and  was  enabled  by  n^otiations  and  a  chanm  of  policy  to  stave  cS 
the  immediate  danger.  It  was  the  more  necessary  to  t^  this  course  of  action, 
since,  after  the  defeat  of  France  in  Russia,  there  was  Uttle  or  no  hope  of  assist- 
ance from  her.  The  king  sent  word  to  Napoleon  that  circumstances  imposed 
on  him  the  pressing  necessity  of  separating  his  cause  from  that  of  the  eimnre 
and  of  seeking  to  come  to  terms  with  Ei^g^and  and  the  other  powers  Wfiidi 
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were  threatening  Denmark.  Napoleon  recognised  that  the  king's  repre- 
sentations were  well  founded,  and  left  him  free  to  act  as  the  interests  ot  his 
realm  demanded  —  an  extraordinary  piece  of  moderation  on  the  emperor's 
part,  which,  however,  would  have  been  much  more  praiseworthy  in  the 
days  of  his  prosperity  than  in  the  decline  of  of  his  power.  IVederick  VI  now 
began  negotiations  with  Russia  and  England,  offered  to  enter  the  league 
against  Napoleon,  and  sent  special  plenipotentiaries  to  Alexander  and  the 
English  government  to  appeal  to  their  sense  of  equity. 

Renewal  of  the  Alliance  between  Denmark  and  the  French  Empire 

Repelled  by  both  England  and  Russia,  Frederick  turned  once  more  to 
Napoleon,  who  received  him  with  kindness  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
alliance  between  Denmark  and  the  French  Empire  was  renewed.  About 
ten  thousand  Danes,  imder  the  leadership  of  Prince  Frederick  of  Hesse,  the 
king's  brother-in-law,  joined  the  French  army  of  north  Germany,  conmianded 
by  Marshal  Davout,  Prince  of  Eckmuhl.  A  prince  of  ro3ral  blood,  Christian 
Prederick,  son  of  the  crown  prince  Frederick,  was  sent  to  Norway.  Tlie 
situation  was  a  difficult  one  for  the  young  Christian  Frederick,  but  his  sjnn- 
pathetic  personality  won  him  the  people's  love  and  made  his  task  easier. 
If  it  had  been  a  matter  for  the  Norwegians  only,  the  danger  would  not  have 
been  so  great,  for  they  were  still  devotedly  attached  to  their  ancient  union 
with  Denmark,  and  had  no  desire  to  contract  a  new  one  with  Sweden.  There 
were  only  a  few  malcontents;  at  whose  head  was  Coimt  Herman  Vedel,  who 
plotted  a  crime  and  entered  into  relations  with  his  sovereign's  enemy. 

For  a  moment  fortime  appeared  to  smile  on  Denmark.  Napoleon  seemed 
to  have  recovered  his  former  vigour;  he  defeated  his  enemies  in  several  batUeSi 
and  in  the  beginning  of  1813  assumed  an  energetic  and  threatemn^  attitude, 
which  gave  Denmark  the  hope  of  a  successful  solution  of  her  difficulties.  TTm 
Danish  army,  under  Frederick  of  Hesse,  operating  in  concert  with  Davout, 
entered  Mecklenburg  in  August,  and  fought  with  success  until  some  reverses 
overtaking  the  French  in  Eastern  Germany  forced  it  to  fall  back  to  Lauen- 
burg,  where,  throughout  the  autumn  of  1813,  it  sustained  the  honour  of  the 
Danish  arms  in  a  series  of  skirmishes  with  the  Germans  and  Russians,  under 
Walmoden  and  Tettenborn.  But  finally  fortune  completely  abandoned 
Napoleon.  The  loss  of  the  great  battle  of  Leipsic  and  tne  defection  of  his 
allies  compelled  him  to  evacuate  Germany.  Marshal  Davout  was  thus  com- 
pelled to  shut  himself  up  in  the  fortified  city  of  Hamburg,  and  to  cut  himself 
ofiF  from  the  Danish  contingent,  which  had  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  retire 
before  the  great  masses  of  troops  that  poured  upon  it  from  all  sides.  Tlie 
brave  French  general  LaUemand  stayed  with  the  Danish  army,  and  Davout 
kept  with  him  the  Jutland  dragoons,  conmianded  by  Colonels  Engelsted  and 
Bonnichsen.  By  their  courage  and  exploits  in  this  short  campaign,  this 
hoAj  of  cavalry  won  a  brilliant  reputation.  Charles  John,  who  had  taken 
an  important  part  in  the  success  of  the  allies  against  Napoleon,  now  com- 
menced to  look  after  his  own  interests.  Abandoning  the  pursuit  of  the 
French  army,  at  the  end  of  November  he  deviated  from  Hanover  towards 
the  Danish  frontier;  it  was  in  Holstein  that  he  was  to  conquer  Norway.  He 
had  twentv-five  thousand  men  imder  his  orders;  but  Wahnoden's  German 
troops  and  Tettenbom's  Russian  corps  having  effected  a  junction  with  him, 
the  combined  army  reached  a  total  of  fifty  thousand  men,  which  could  easily 
be  augmented,  if  necessary,  by  the  divisions  encamped  in  the  vicinity. 

It  was  this  force  that  the  little  Danish  army,  reduced  to  nine  wousand 
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men,  was  called  upon  to  resist.  Gharles  John  marched  acrosB  eastern  Hd- 
stein,  through  Liibeck  and  Segebers ;  Wahnoden,  through  the  middle  of  the 
duchy,  by  way  of  Oldesloe  and  Neumunster;  iad  Tettenbonii  across  the 
western  portion,  towards  the  Eider.  In  their  retreat,  the  Danish  troo^  had 
a  first  encoimter  with  those  of  Walmoden  near  the  village  of  Boden,  m  the 
outskirts  of  Oldesloe;  but  a  short  time  after  (December  7th)  a  more  serious 
stru^le  took  place  at  Bomhoved.  The  advance  of  the  Swedish  anny,  com- 
posed of  twelve  squadrons  of  hussars  imder  General  Skoldebrand,  had  let  pass 
without  molestation  the  Danish  rear-guard,  under  General  Lallemand,  on 
the  moors  of  Segeberg;  but  when  the  greater  part  of  this  body  of  troops  had 
entered  the  narrow  pass,  nearly  a  mue  in  length,  wluch  is  crossed  by  the 
road  to  the  south  of  Bornhoved,  the  Swedes  chiuf^  upon  it  with  great  fur^, 
captured  two  cannon  placed  before  the  entrance  to  the  pass,  pus&d  into  it^ 
fought  their  way  through  the  Danes,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Bomhdved. 

But  here  they  found  superior  forces  and  had  to  beat  a  retreat.  It  was 
now  necessary  to  get  througn  the  narrow  wav  again,  and  to  pass  throu^  the 
shot  and  shell  of  the  Danes,  who  occupied  both  ades  of  the  defile.  The 
Swedish  losses  were  considerable;  from  their  own  report,  th^  left  behind 
several  hundred  dead  and  wounded. 

The  BatOe  of  Sehested  (181S  A.D.) 

The  Danish  army  continued  its  march  to  the  north,  and  reaasembted  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kiel  to  prepare  to  cross  the  Eider  canal,  which  it  did 
on  the  9th  of  December.  But  the  situation  soon  became  criticaL  Walmoden 
advanced  to  the  Eider,  and  took  possession  of  the  crossing  of  Elun 
opposite  Sehested;  a  division  of  his  army,  under  Qeaaas^  •»«*— i- — 
the  Eider,  and  marched  in  the  durection  of  EJg^pfjord. 
had  crossed  the  Eider  at  Frederiksstad,  and  nis  Cossacks  galloped  towards 
the  city  of  Schleswig.  The  Swedes,  finally,  were  on  the  marcn  to  form  a 
junction  with  Walmoden.  The  Danish  army  was  turned,  its  line  of  retreat 
towards  the  south  cut  off,  and  communication  with  the  fortress  of  Rcmdflbuig 
intercepted. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Frederick  of  Hesse  resolved  to  open  up,  cost 
what  it  might,  the  road  to  Rendsburg;  for  there  alone  his  troops  would  find 
protection,  and  so  could  the  rest  of  the  Danish  army  if  the  latter  took  the 
field,  as  might  be  expected.  The  only  way  by  which  he  could  reach  Rends- 
bure  lay  t&ough  Sehested,  and  a  lively  battle  took  place  for  the  possession 
of  this  town.  It  began  at  ten  o'clock  m  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  lasted  the  whole  day.  The  Danes  drove  tfe  enemy  from  the  posi- 
tion he  held  north  of  Sehested,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  town 
after  several  hours  of  fierce  fighting.  But  the  Swedes  rallied  at  the  southern 
gate  of  the  village,  which  they  took  after  reinforcements  had  come  up.  They 
did  not  keep  it  long:  Prince  Frederick  gave  the  order  of  attack  to  three  squad- 
rons of  dragoons  from  Fiinen;  and  they  dashed  madly  into  the  town,  raising 
havoc  among  the  battalion  that  occupied  it,  seised  several  cannon,  aiid  tooc 
250  prisoners.  The  fate  of  the  battie  seemed  to  be  decided;  but  when  the 
dragoons,  in  their  progress,  encountered  fresh  troops,'  and  had  to  retire  with 
loss,  Walmoden  thought  the  moment  had  come  for  a  fresh  attack,  and  decided 
to  try  to  tempt  fortune  to  his  side.  A  furious  fight  broke  out  anew  to  the 
south  of  Sehested;  and  after  a  bloodv  nUUe,  in  which  a  whole  squadron  of 
Mecklenburg  chasseurs  at  the  front  of  the  attacldng  line  was  cut  to  ^piecM, 
the  enemy  was  finally  repulsed,  and  retreated  towards  tiie  Eider.    To  <  * 
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them  entirely  from  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  a  fresh  chai^  was  made 
by  the  two  squadrons  called  Holsteiners,  but  exclusively  composed  of  Jut- 
landers  from  tne  neighbourhoods  of  Kolding  and  Hadersleben.  They  routed 
all  the  enemy's  infantry  which  they  met;  but  as  their  courage  knew  no 
boimd,  and,  in  their  zeal,  they  ventured  too  far,  like  the  cavalry  of  Funen, 
they  met  with  considerable  losses.  Walmoden,  despairing  of  obtaining  a 
better  result,  crossed  the  Eider  at  Kluvensiek  between  four  and  five  in  the 
afternoon,  and  encamped  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river. 

The  road  was  now  free  for  the  Danish  armjr,  which  continued  its  mardi 
to  Rendsburg  without  molestation.  The  Danish  loss  reached  about  three 
hundred  killed  and  wounded;  the  enemy  admitted  a  loss  of  from  four  to  five 
himdred  dead  and  wounded,  and  besides  they  lost  about  650  prisoners.  The 
battle  of  Sehested  was  a  fine  feat  of  arms,  and  gave  much  prestige  to  the 
Danish  army,  but  it  fell  far  short  of  satisfying  the  patriotism  of  the  Danidi 
people.  In  seeing  a  single  corps  fight  with  such  bravery,  they  might  wdl 
ask.  What  might  not  a  whole  army  do? 

The  Peace  of  Kiel  (18U  A.D.J 

The  army,  however,  remained  motionless,  like  a  chained  lion.  Notlunff 
was  done;  Frederick  VI  was  abandoned  by  everyone;  and  he  did  not  find 
in  himself  the  confidence,  strength,  and  decision  demanded  at  this  critical 
moment.  After  the  fight  at  Sehested,  an  armistice  was  concluded  and  nego- 
tiations begun,  which  ended  in  an  unfavourable  peace.  Shortly  before  3ie 
signing  of  the  treaty,  a  new  misfortune  was  added  to  the  others.  Genmal 
Chemikov,  commanding  the  well-provisioned  fortress  of  Gluckstadt,  sur^ 
rendered  it  imnecessarily  to  the  enemy,  after  a  short  and  feeble  resistance. 
By  the  Peace  of  Kiel  (January  14th,  1814),  Norway  was  (»ded  to  Sweden, 
which  gave  a  sort  of  indemnity  to  Denmark  by  resigni^  to  her  Swedish 
Pomerania  and  the  island  of  Riigen,  later  exchanged  with  Russia  for  Lauen- 
bui^  and  a  sum  of  money.  Iceland,  the  Faroe  islands  and  Greenland  remained 
to  Denmark.  The  same  day  and  at  the  same  place,  a  peace  was  concluded 
with  England,  which  obtained  the  island  of  Helgoland.  Denmark  further 
undertook  to  take  part  in  the  war  against  Napoleon,  and  to  provide  to  that 
end  a  contingent  of  ten  thousand  men.  The  former  relations  with  Rusna^ 
Prussia,  and  Spain  were  re-established  a  short  time  after,  by  different  treaties." 

The  Norwe^ans,  however,  were  not  inclined  to  submit  tamely  and  at  once 
to  absorption  into  Sweden.  They  rallied  roimd  the  Danish  Iain's  nephew 
and  heir  presumptive.  Prince  Christian  Frederick,  afterwards  Christian  VIII, 
and  elected  him  their  king,  while  at  the  same  time  the  national  assembly 
voted  a  new  constitution  for  Norway.  A  comparison  of  this  with  the  Danim 
constitution  of  1849  has  been  drawn  up  by  Jenssen-Tusch,  the  biographer  of 
Christian  VIII.« 

THE  NORWEGIAN  CGNSTrTUTIGN  OF  1814  AND  THE  DANISH  CONBTTTDTION 

OF  1849 

The  Norwegian  fundamental  law,  dated  from  Eidsvold,  May  17th,  1814, 
states  in  its  first  paragraph  that  ''the  kingdom  of  Norway  is  a  free,  independ- 
ent, and  indivisible  realm.  The  form  of  its  government  is  an  absolute  and 
hereditary  monarchy."  The  Danish  fundamental  law,  dated  from  the  castle 
of  Christiansborg,  June  5th,  1849,  likewise  states  in  its  first  paragraph, 
'*  The  form  of  government  is  a  limited  monarchy;  the  sovereignty  is  heredi- 
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tary."  The  Norwegian  constitution  declares  the  Ph>testant  (ev(mgdi9eh' 
lutheriAch^  the  united  Galvinist  and  Lutheran  bodies)  religion  to  be  the  estab- 
lished rehmon  of  the  country;  enjoins  on  those  subjects  who  pirofess  it  the 
duty  of  educating  then:  chilaren  in  its  tenets;  and  excludes  Jesuits,  monastic 
orders,  and  Jews  from  the  kingdom.  The  Danish  constitution,  on  the  other 
hand,  states  that  the  Protestant  ("evangeliscA-Zii^AmMA^^  churoh  is  the  national 
church  of  Denmark,  and  as  such  is  supported  bv  the  state;  while  paragraph 
7  grants  complete  liberty  in  matters  ot  laith  and  worship. 

In  the  second  paragraph,  which  treats  of  the  executive  poww,  the  king 
and  the  royal  family,  the  Norwegian  constitution  runs:  ^^  The  executive  power 
is  in  the  Imnds  of  the  king; "  and  the  Danish  fimdamental  law  contuns  a 
statement  to  the  same  effect.  In  like  manner,  the  paragn^hs  dealing  with 
the  king's  majority  and  the  responsibility  of  his  nunisters  are  ahnost  iden- 
tical in  substance.  But  while,  according  to  the  Norwegian  fimdamental 
law,  the  succession  passes  in  direct  line  through  heiRHnale  only,  so  that  otXj 
an  heir-male  can  inherit  from  a  male  progenitor,  the  Duiisn  constitution 
abides  by  the  provisions  of  the  K&niasf^detz  (King's  Law)  of  Novmber  14th, 
1665,  paragraphs  27-40,  which  establish  lineal  succesnon  tlm>U|^  the  male 
and  female  line  (agnates  and  cognates).  Shouki  there  be  no  1^  to  the 
throne,  the  king  of  Norway  may  propose  a  successor  to  the  storthmg,  which 
is  at  liberty  to  accept  or  reject  him.  The  Danish  fundamental  law,  on  the 
contrary,  states  that  under  such  curcumstances  it  is  for  the  diet  to  ehoose  an 
heir  to  the  throne  and  determine  the  future  succession.  The  case,  however, 
could  occur  only  on  the  suppoution  that  both  the  male  and  the  female  liiMS 
were  extinct.  By  the  Norwegiim  fundamental  law,  the  king  comes  of  age 
on  the  attainment  of  his  twentieth  year,  while  that  of  Demnaric  fins  his 
majority  at  eighteen.  By  the  K&nig^geBeb.  he  is  qualified  to  aasome  the 
reins  of  absolute  government  on  entering  his  fourteenth  year.  The  tenor 
of  the  oath  taken  by  the  king  of  Norway  on  his  aooeorion,  is  that  he  will  gov- 
ern the  kingdom  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  and  the  laws  oT the 
country;  the  king  of  Denmark's  oath  is  limited  to  the  promise  to  maintain 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom.  Both  fundamental  laws  ajpee  in 
requiring  the  king's  oath  to  be  taken  before  the  assembled  storthing  m  Nor- 
way and  before  the  united  diet  in  Denmark. 

The  coronation  and  annointing  of  the  king  of  Norway  take  place  in  the 
cathedral  of  Trondhjem,  the  ceremonial  bein^  decided  upon  b^  the  king 
hiniself.  The  Danish  fundamental  law  contains  no  such  provision;  hence 
the  ceremony  must  be  regarded  as  non-essentiaL  The  king  of  Norway  is 
obliged  to  reside  within  the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom,  nor  may  he  be  out 
of  the  country  for  more  than  six  months  without  the  sanction  of  the  stor- 
thing, on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  personal  right  to  the  crown.  On  this  point, 
again,  the  Danish  constitution  has  no  provision  except  that  if  the  king,  by 
reason  of  absence  or  ill-health,  shall  find  it  necessary  to  nommate  a  regent, 
he  shall  convoke  the  diet  and  submit  to  it  a  bill  to  that  effect  According  to 
the  constitution  of  Eidsvold,  the  kmg  of  Norway  may  not  assume  the  crown 
or  government  of  any  other  countrv,  unless  with  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of 
the  storthing.  This  answers  to  the  provision  of  the  Danish  fimdamental 
law:  ''  Without  the  sanction  of  the  diet  the  king  cannot  be  ruler  over  other 
countries  than  those  pertammg  to  the  Danish  monarchy."  The  king  of 
Norway  must  profess,  and  always  have  professed  the  tenets  of  Ph>testanfe- 
ism,  and  must  be  ready  to  defend  and  protect  tiijnn.  _  In  the  Danish  consti- 
tution, on  the  other  hand,  "  " 
of  the  Protestant  churct 

H.  W.  — VOU  XTI.  tr 


1,  the  phrase  is  merely: " The  kin^  must  be  amember 
ch."     By  the  Norwegian  constitution  the  king  is 
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enjoined  to  have  the  oversight  over  public  worship  and  religious  assemblieB, 
and  to  see  to  it  that  teachers  adhere  to  the  rules  proscribed  for  religious 
instruction.  There  is  no  such  provision  in  the  Danish  fundamental  law,  which, 
on  this  subject,  says  concisely,  "The  national  church  is  regulated  by  law." 
The  king  of  Norway  can  issue  regulations  dealing  with  commerce,  trade, 
and  police,  but  such  regulations  must  not  be  contrary  to  the  constitution  and 
the  laws  passed  by  the  storthing,  and  remain  in  force  provisionally  only,  until 
such  time  as  they  shall  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  next  storthing. 
The  Danish  fundamental  law,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  a  provision  that 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  urgencv,  and  ^hen  the  diet  is  not  sitting,  the 
king  may  issue  provisional  laws,  provided  they  are  not  contrary  to  the  funda- 
mental law,  and  that  every  such  law  must  be  submitted  to  the  next  diet  for 
ratification.  "  The  king  levies  the  taxes  and  duties  imposed  by  the  stortiiing," 
says  the  Norw^ian  fundamental  law;  that  of  Denmark  contains  no  such 
definition,  but  in  general  terms  assigns  the  executive  power  wholly  to  the 
king.  "  The  king  sees  to  it  that  the  state  property  and  royalties  are  used  and 
administered  in  such  wise  as  is  prescribed  by  the  stortmng  and  conducive 
to  the  common  weal,"  so  runs  tne  law  of  Norway;  while  that  of  Denmark 

Erescribes  that  no  demesne  pertaining  to  the  state  shall  be  alienated  except 
y  a  decree  of  the  diet.  According  to  the  Norwegian  constitution,  the  king 
in  council  has  the  prerogative  of  pardoning  criminals  after  sentence  has  been 
pronounced  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  on  the  advice  of  the  same.  The  con- 
denmed  person  is  free  to  choose  whether  he  will  accept  the  king's  pardon  or 
undergo  the  sentence  awarded  by  the  court.  In  actions  brougnt  oefore  the 
Supreme  Court  by  the  odelsthing  (one  division  of  the  national  assembly), 
the  king  cannot  exercise  the  prerogative  of  mercy  except  by  remitting  a  cap- 
ital sentence.  With  regard  to  such  cases  the  Danish  fundamental  law  merely 
says,  "  The  king  can  pardon  and  Rrant  amnesties;  he  can  exempt  ministers 
from  the  penalties  imposed  upon  them  only  by  consent  of  the  folkething.*' 

In  accordance  with  the  fundamental  law  of  Norway,  the  king  selects  and 
appoints  all  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  military  officers,  after  consultation  with 
the  council  of  state;  and  they  are  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  constitution  and  the  king.  Princes  of  the  blood  royal  are  incapable  of 
holding  civil  office.  The  king,  after  consulting  with  the  council  of  state,  may 
dismiss  any  member  of  the  said  council,  or  any  person  holding  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  office  of  the  said  council,  or  any  ambassador,  consul,  superior 
official  either  civil  or  ecclesiastic,  regimental  or  divisional  commander,  com- 
mandant of  a  fortress  or  naval  officer  in  conmiand  of  a  man-of-war,  without 
the  formality  of  a  trial.  Other  officials  the  king  can  only  suspend,  after  which 
they  must  mimediately  be  brought  to  trial;  but  they  may  not  be  deprived 
of  their  office  except  by  sentence  of  the  court,  nor  transferred  to  another 
without  their  own  consent.  All  these  cases  the  Danish  fundamental  law  cov- 
ers by  the  statement:  ''Appointments  to  all  offices  are  in  the  king's  hands  to 
the  same  extent  as  heretofore."  This  general  statement,  however,  points 
back  to  a  legal  ordinance  by  which  the  signature  of  a  responsible  mmister 
must  be  added  to  that  of  the  king  in  the  case  of  each  appointment  As  a 
rule  the  king  of  Denmark  can  dismiss  the  officials  he  has  appointed;  but 
there  is  a  proviso  that  judges  are  not  to  be  deprived  of  their  offices  without 
trial,  or  transferred  elsewhere  against  their  will,  and  exceptions  in  the  case 
of  other  classes  are  to  be  determined  by  law.  It  is  a  cxuious  fact  that  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  contains  no  provision  whetehy 
officials  are  required  to  take  the  oath  to  the  constitution  and  vow  loyaltj 
and  obedience  to  the  king.  
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According  to  the  Norwegian  constitution,  the  king  can,  at  his  ^ood  plea- 
sure, bestow  orders  as  a  reward  for  distinguished  service,  but  no  titie  except 
such  as  is  inseparable  from  oflSce.  Nor  can  he  |;rant  personal  or  mixed  heredi- 
tary privileges  to  any  person.  This  last  provision  corresponds  to  the  article 
in  the  Danish  constitution  wherebv  all  privileges  appurtenant  to  lineage. 
title,  or  rank  are  abrogated,  and  whereby  no  fiefs,  faznily  estates,  or  entail 
mav  be  established  for  the  future,  while  those  which  alrcSady  exbt  are  grad- 
ually to  pass  over  into  free  tenure;  but  the  Danish  law  says  not  a  wora  of 
orders  and  rewards  for  service  rendered  to  the  state.  The  provisions  witii 
regard  to  the  civil  list  are  practically  the  same  in  both  fimdainsntal  laws,  but 
by  a  clause  subjoined  to  that  of  Denmark,  the  civil  list  may  not  be  buroened 
with  debt.  The  Norw^ian  constitution  gives  the  king  a  free  hand  in  the 
appointment  and  dismissal  of  his  court  officers  and  servants.  The  king  has 
supreme  command  over  the  forces  by  land  and  sea,  but  they  may  not  be 
transferred  to  the  service  of  a  foreign  power  without  the  consent  of  the  stor- 
thing, nor  may  foreign  troops  be  admitted  into  the  coimtry,  except  as  auxili- 
aries in  case  of  hostile  invasion.  The  king  likewise  has  absolute  power  to 
muster  troops,  to  declare  war  and  conclude  peace^  enter  into  ana  disserve 
alliances,  and  to  send  and  receive  ambassadors.  The  provisions  of  the  Dan- 
ish constitution  are  similar  to  these,  except  with  re^^rd  to  forei|^  troops, 
and  it  contains  the  addition  that  the  king  cannot  CMe  any  portion  of  toe 
country  to  a  foreign  power,  or  dispose  of  the  public  revenue,  or  subject  the 
country  to  burdensome  obligations,  without  the  consent  of  the  diet 

The  provisions  respecting  the  king's  competence  to  take  despotic  meas- 
ures agamst  subjects  are  alike  in  both  fundamental  laws,  which  is  also  the 
case  in  the  matter  of  the  constitution  of  the  coimcil  of  state  and  ministerial 
responsibility.  Some  provisions  of  the  Norwegian  constitution  conoeniing 
princes  and  princesses  of  the  blood  roval  are  adopted  from  the  Dieuushfdntj^ 
gesetz  (King^s  Law)  of  1665,  to  which  the  Danish  fundamental  law  likewve 
refers  in  conclusion.  According  to  both  constitutions,  a  regency  or  govern- 
ment by  a  guardian,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  storthmff  or  met,  nuqr  be 
instituted;  but  the  Norwegian  constitution  makes  speciaf  mention  of  the 
members  of  the  royal  family;  while  that  of  Denmaric  permits  the  diet  to 
appoint  a  regent.  In  default  of  any  heir  to  the  throne,  the  storthing  may 
found  a  new  dynasty,  while  in  Denmark,  under  similar  circumstances,  the 
diet  chooses  a  king  and  determines  the  succession.  The  Norwegian  fimda- 
mental  law  also  contains  a  series  of  provisions  on  the  subject  of  the  education 
of  a  king  under  age,  by  the  queen-mother  and  certain  men  selected  by  the 
storthing;  of  which  nothing  is  said  in  the  Danish  fundamental  law. 

The  third  section  of  the  Norwegian  constitution,  headed,  **  Of  Civil  Rights 
and  the  Legislative  Authority/'  states  that  the  Norw^^  nation  exercises 
legislative  authority  by  means  of  its  storthing,  which  consists  of  two  Things, 
the  ladthing  and  the  odelsthing,  that  meet  together  under  certain  circum- 
stances in  a  storthing  session.  The  Danish  Parliament  likewise  consists  of 
two  chambers:  the  folke thing  and  the  landsthing.  When  they  meet  tc^ther, 
as  they  do  under  certain  circumstances,  and  form  a  single  assembly,  the  two 
chambers  constitute  the  united  diet,  while  the  Norw^^  Things  remain  two 
distinct  bodies.  The  Eidsvold  constitution  admits  of  only  one  election  for 
the  whole  storthing;  the  Danish  fundamental  law  institutes  a  two-fold  elec- 
tion, each  chamber  being  elected  separately.  Only  such  Norw^^  cititens 
are  qualified  to  vote  as  have  attained  their  twenty-fifth  year,  have  been  five 
vears  domiciled  in  the  country,  and  hold  or  have  held  public  office,  or  such  as 
have  possessed  or  managed  registered  property  in  k^d  for  more  than  five 
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years,  or  are  freemen  of  a  city,  or  possess  houses  or  land  in  ports  or  places  of 
lading  to  the  value  of  300  rchsbkifUon.  By  the  Danish  fundamental  law,  on 
the  other  hand,  every  man  in  the  country  who  is  thirty  years  of  age,  and  of 
unimpeachable  reputation,  is  entitle  to  vote  for  both  Things,  provided  he 
poss^ses  the  rights  of  a  native.  Hence,  in  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  no 
census  is  taken  to  decide  electoral  qualifications;  and  on  this  point  again  its 
fundamental  law  is  far  more  liberal  and  democratic  than  that  of  Norway. 

In  sparsely  populated  Norway,  one  elector  is  nominated  by  every  fifty 
persons  auaUfiea  to  vote.  From  amongst  themselves  or  the  omer  qualified 
voters,  these  electors  choose  one-fourth  of  their  own  number  to  sit  in  the 
storthing;  any  number  of  electors  from  three  to  six  sending  one  member; 
any  number  from  seven  to  ten,  two  members;  from  eleven  to  fourteen,^  three 
members;  and  from  fifteen  to  eighteen,  four  members;  which  last  is  the 
largest  number  of  deputies  any  one  town  can  send  to  the  storthing.  If  a 
town  has  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants,  it  elects  in  conjunction 
with  the  next  town.  In  every  country  parish  the  qualified  voters  among 
the  inhabitants  choose  electors  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  one  for  every 
himdred,  two  for  any  number  between  one  and  two  himdred,  three  for  any 
number  between  two  and  three  hundred,  and  so  on.  The  electors  proceed, 
like  the  others,  to  elect  one-tenth  of  their  own  number,  either  from  among 
themselves  or  from  the  qualified  voters  of  their  administrative  district,  to 
take  their  seats  in  the  storthing;  any  number  from  five  to  fourteen  electing 
one;  from  fifteen  to  twenty-four,  two;  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-four,  three; 
and  of  thirty-five  and  over,  four,  as  the  largest  number  of  deputies  that  can 
be  sent  by  any  one  electoral  district.  The  storthing  has  the  power  of  mak- 
ing alterations  in  these  electoral  regulations,  so  as  to  arrange  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  town  and  country  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  two,  and  to  keep 
the  total  number  of  deputies  in  the  storthing  above  seventy-five  and  below 
one  hundred.  In  Norway,  no  man  can  be  a  popular  representative  who  has 
not  passed  his  thirtieth  year  and  been  ten  years  domiciled  in  the  coimtry. 

In  Denmark  this  mode  of  election  is  employed  only  for  the  first  chamber 
or  landsthing,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Danish  fundamental  law  are  conse- 
quently more  democratic  in  this  respect  than  the  constitution  of  Norway. 
The  number  of  deputies  to  the  second  chamber  or  folkething  in  Demnark 
is  approximately  one  to  every  fourteen  thousand  of  the  population  (the 
constitution  of  Eidsvold  sets  it  at  about  one  to  every  ten  thousand).  The 
votes  are  taken  by  circles,  the  extent  of  which  is  determined  by  the  election 
law.  Each  circle  chooses  one  candidate  out  of  those  who  present  themselves 
for  election.  The  only  qualification  necessary  for  election  to  the  folkething  is 
that  the  candidate  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five;  for  the  lands- 
thing,  he  must  be  forty  years  of  age,  and  must  have  fulfilled  the  conditions 
necessary  for  Qualification  as  a  voter,  though  no  limitation  is  imposed  in 
respect  of  lengtn  of  residence  in  the  electoral  circle.  No  man  is  eligible  for 
election  to  the  Danish  landsthing  unless  he  has  paid  to  the  state  200  rchAh- 
ihkn  in  direct  taxes  during  the  preceding  year,  or  can  prove  that  he  enjoys 
an  annual  income  of  1,200  rchsbkthlon;  while  the  Norw^ian  constitution 
requires  no  property  qualification  in  a  candidate.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  latter  country,  neither  members  nor  subordinate 
ofiScials  of  state,  nor  court  officers,  nor  pensioners  are  eli^ble  for  election;  a 
restriction  which  does  not  exist  in  Denmark,  where  officials  accept  or  refuse 
nomination  as  deputies  to  the  diet  without  reference  to  the  government. 

According  to  the  constitution  of  Eidsvold,  the  popular  representatives 
thus  elected  constitute  the  storthing  of  the  kingdom  of  Norway  and  the  diet 
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of  Denmark,  which  last-named  body  consists  of  the  folkethin^  and  landsthmg. 
The  Norwegian  storthing  is  held  every  three  years  at  CSbristumia,  the  capital 
of  the  country;  the  Danish  diet  anniudly,  wherever  the  seat  oi  govermnent 
happens  to  be.  The  storthing  elects  one-fourth  of  its  own  memters  to  form 
the  lagthing;  the  remaining  three-fourths  constitute  the  oddsthing.  Thus, 
in  Norway  the  whole  storthing  is  the  original  body,  by  tiie  division  of  whksh 
the  two  Things  come  into  bemg;  while  in  Denmark,  on  the  contrary,  the 
folkething  and  the  landsthing  constitute  the  orjjnnal  body,  and  the  united 
diet  is  the  product  of  the  coalition  of  the  two  Things.  The  storthing  and 
the  diet  are  both  legislative  and  deliberative  assembues.  In  Norway,  every 
legislative  proposal  must  first  be  moved  in  the  odelsthing,  either  by  a  membor 
of  that  body  or  by  the  government  through  a  member  of  the  coimcil  of  state. 
If  the  odelsthing  accepts  the  propoeal  it  is  sent  on  to  the  lagthing,  which 
either  assents  to  or  rejects  it;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  sends  it  back  to  the 
odelsthing  with  an  explanation  of  its  motives  in  so  doing.  The  odelsthing 
deliberates  upon  these  observations,  and  then  either  passes  over  from  the 
original  motion  to  the  order  of  the  day,  or  sends  it  back  to  the  lagthing  for 
fresh  consideration,  with  or  without  alteration.  If  a  motion  has  been  twice 
submitted  to  the  lagthing  by  the  odelsthing  and  twice  rejected,  the  two 
chambers  meet  in  a  session  of  the  storthing,  and  the  final  decision  is  given  by 
a  majority  of  two-thirds.  An  interval  of  three  days,  at  least,  must  elapse 
between  any  two  of  the  above  named  transactions. 

When  a  legislative  proposal  of  this  kind,  brought  into  the  odelsthing  and 
approved  by  the  lagthmg  or  the  assembled  storthmg,  has  been  voted  on  and 
passed  in  the  manner  described,  it  is  submitted  to  the  king  or  his  roprosontor 
tive  by  a  deputation  from  both  chambers  of  the  storthing,  with  a  request  for 
his  assent.  If  he  approves  of  the  proposal,  he  impends  his  signature  to  it^ 
thus  giving  it  the  force  of  law.  If  he  does  not  approve  it,  he  senois  the  draujg^t 
back  to  the  odelsthing,  with  the  remark  that  he  does  not  think  it  expedient 
at  this  time  to  sanction  the  resolution  of  the  storthmg:  after  ^diieh  tne  pro- 

fosal  cannot  again  be  made  and  submitted  to  the  king  oy  the  same  storthmg. 
f  the  next  lawfully  elected  storthing  again  brings  forward  the  same  law,  t& 
king  can  again  prevent  its  promulgation  by  refusing  his  assent.  But  if  a 
third  lawfully  elected  storthing  submits  the  same  proposal  to  the  king,  after 
it  has  again  been  deliberated  upon  by  both  chambers,  and  again  requests 
his  assent  to  a  law  which,  upon  mature  consideration,  they  think  for  the 
public  advantage,  the  proposal  acquires  legal  vaUdity  even  if  the  royal 
assent  is  not  given  before  the  end  of  the  session.  A  law  thus  adopted  by  the 
storthing  is  drawn  up  in  a  different  form  from  those  which  have  received  the 
royal  assent.  The  Danish  fundamental  law,  on  the  other  hand,  concedes  to 
both  Things  the  right  of  moving  and  discussing  legislative  proposals;  but 
no  final  decision  can  be  taken  upon  anyjproposal  until  it  naa  been  imder 
deliberation  three  times  in  each  Thine.  Tnere  is,  however,  an  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  two  fundamental  laws  in  the  fact  that  the  veto  of  the 
king  of  Norway  is  suspensive  only,  while  that  of  the  kin^  of  Denmark  is 
absolute.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  denied  that  upon  this  pomt  the  constitu- 
tion of  Norwav  is  more  democratic  than  that  of  Denmark,  though  the  latter 
more  vigorously  champions  the  rights  of  the  people.  Hence,  the  legislative 
authority  in  Denmark  pertains  neither  to  the  diet  nor  to  the  king  alone  (not 
even  in  exceptional  cases  to  the  latter,  as  it  does  in  Norway),  but  to  the  two 
conjointly. 

With  respect  to  the  judicature,  and  especially  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
provisions  ot  the  two  fundamental  laws  are  ahnost  kientkaL    By  the  oon* 
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stitution  of  Eidsvold  the  defendant  can  challenge  as  many  as  one-third  of 
the  members  of  the  court,  without  giving  any  reason,  so  long  as  he  does 
not  reduce  the  number  below  fifteen.  The  constitution  of  doristiansboig 
contains  no  such  provision.  The  fifth  and  last  section  of  the  Norwegian 
fundamental  law  Dears  the  superscription  "General  provisions."  It  pro- 
vides, among  other  things,  that  ofiSces  of  state  in  Norway  shall  be  occupied 
by  none  but  Norwegian  subjects  who  profess  the  Protestant  religion,  nave 
taken  the  oath  to  the  constitution,  sworn  fealty  to  the  kin^,  and  are  able 
to  speak  the  language  of  the  country.  The  Danish  constitution  is  more  lib- 
eral, for  it  briefly  lays  down  the  principle  that  no  man  shall  forfeit  his  claim 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  civil  and  political  rights  on  account  of  his  religion, 
and  here  again  there  is  no  mention  of  any  oath  to  be  taken  by  holders  of 
ofiSce.  The  Norwegian  constitution  contains  various  other  precepts  of  gen- 
eral application  respectmg  the  administration  of  justice,  among  which  is  the 
singular  provision  that  no  dues  may  be  levied  by  the  state  upon  the  fees  paid 
to  constables.  The  sixth  and  eighth  sections  of  the  Danish  fimdamental 
law  treat  of  the  administration  of  justice  on  principles  of  natural  law  which 
are  to  be  brought  into  use  by  fresh  legislation,  and  hya  down  the  special 
rule  that  the  courts  must  be  competent  to  settle  all  questions  beyond  the 
scope  of  magisterial  authority. 

The  freedom  of  the  press  is  guaranteed  by  both  fundamental  laws.  The 
Norwegian  constitution  lays  down  the  principle  that  no  new  and  permanent 
restrictions  may  in  future  be  anywhere  imposed  upon  trade;  while  the  Dan- 
ish fundamental  law  states  that  all  restrictions  upon  admittance  to  the  free- 
dom and  eaual  rights  of  industry,  which  are  not  based  upon  considerations 
of  public  advantage,  are  for  the  future  abrogated  by  law.  Thus,  the  former 
extends  protection  to  that  which  already  exists;  while  the  latter  refers  the 
question  to  the  wide  principle  of  interpretation :  what  may  or  may  not  be 
regarded  as  conducive  to  the  public  weal.  The  fundamental  law  of  Norway 
permits  inquisition  in  criminal  cases;  that  of  Denmark  runs:  "The  home  is 
mviolable;  where  no  exception  is  by  law  established,  domiciliary  visits  and 
the  seizure  and  examination  of  letters  and  other  papers  may  not  take  place 
till  after  the  verdict  of  the  court."  Both  fundamental  laws  agree  in  recog- 
nising the  inviolability  of  property  and  in  providing  for  full  compensation 
where  the  interests  of  the  state  or  the  common  weal  require  an  owner  to 
resign  possession.  The  Norwegian  constitution  ordains  that  udal  rights  and 
the  right  of  inheritance  in  landed  property  shall  not  be  abrogated,  out  that 
the  details  of  the  conditions  under  which  these  privileges  shall  continue  to 
exist,  for  the  greater  advantage  of  the  state  and  the  good  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation, shall  be  determined  by  the  next  dulv  elected  storthmg  or  the  next 
after  that;  and  that  in  future  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  institute  counties, 
baronies,  ancestral  seats,  nor  entailed  estates.  The  Danish  constitution  con- 
tains a  corresponding  provision  to  the  effect  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
fiefs,  ancestral  seats,  and  entailed  estates,  then  existing,  shall  pass  over  into 
free  tenure  shall  be  regulated  in  detail  by  law,  and  that  no  new  possessions 
of  this  kmg  shall  be  acquired,  while  all  privileges  pertaining  to  descent,  rank, 
or  title  shall  be  abolished.  Both  fundamental  laws  enunciate  the  principle 
of  universal  obligation  to  military  service,  but  the  diet  of  Denmark  was 
slower  to  admit  of  the  provision  of  a  substitute. 

The  purpose  of  the  110th  and  last  paragraph  of  the  Norwegian  constitu- 
tion is  that  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  here  set  down  sluQl  become  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom,  so  soon  as  they  shall  have  received  the 
assent  of  the  diet.    Should  future  experience  go  to  prove  that  any  part  of 
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them  require  alteration,  a  proposal  to  that  efiFect  shall  be  submitted  to  a  duly 
elected  storthing,  and  be  made  public  through  the  press.  But  it  shall  be 
reserved  for  the  next  duly  elected  storthing  to  decide  whether  the  proposed 
alteration  shall  be  made.  Such  a  proposal,  however,  may  nevw  be  subvers- 
ive of  the  principles  of  the  fundamental  law,  but  must  merdy  aim  at  a  modi- 
fication of  particular  provisions  not  affecting  the  si>uit  of  the  law;  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  storthing  must  vote  in  its  favour.  Tlie  himdredth 
and  concluding  paragraph  of  the  Duiish  fimdamental  law  likeidse  assumes 
the  possibility  that  aiterations  may  be  neoessaiy;  but  they  cannot  be  made 
as  easily  as  in  Norway.  Proposals  of  this  nature  must  first  be  moved  in  a 
duly  elected  diet.  If  this  and  the  next  duly  elected  assembly  accept  the  pro- 
posal without  alteration  and  it  receives  the  rojaX  assent^  DOth  Thinm  are 
dissolved,  and  fresh  elections  take  phice  both  to  the  folkethmg  and  tlie  luids- 
thing.  If  the  proposed  alteration  is  accepted  by  the  new  diet  in  ordmary  or 
extraordinary  session  and  sanctioned  by  the  king,  it  thereby  acquires  the 
force  of  a  fundamental  law. 

The  constitution  of  Eidsvold  is  sij^ed  by  the  deputies  of  the  Idnfldom. 
and  sealed  by  each  of  them;  and  this  draught  of  a  constitution  whm  haa 
been  accepted  by  the  diet  is  thereby  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  fundamental  law. 
The  constitution  of  Christiansboi]g,  on  the  other  hand«  is  signed  hv  the  king 
and  his  ministers  for  the  time  bemg,  and  the  roval  seal  is  wpended  to  itur 

The  failure  of  Norway's  efforts  to  preserve  her  indraendenoe  of  her  east- 
em  neighbour  will  be  more  fuUy  described  in  our  next  cluster:  the  eonstitu- 
tion  of  Eidsvold  survived  the  imion  with  Sweden,  and  the  sqpamte  righto  of 
Norway  continued  to  be  stoutly  maintained.  For  Denmark  the  neat  prob- 
lem was  now  that  of  her  relations  with  the  duchies  of  SehleswigaiKiHolsMn,  a 
question  which  became  a  matter  of  agitation  to  all  Europa* 

THE  FIRST  SCHLESWIGhHOLfiTKIN   WAB 

After  the  restoration  of  peace  in  1815,  the  estates  of  the  duchy  of  Hbl- 
stein,  never  so  cordially  blended  with  Denmark  as  those  of  Sehleswig,  begin 
to  show  their  discontent  with  the  continued  non-convocation  of  theur  own 
assemblies,  despite  the  assurances  of  Frederick  VI.  The  preparation  of  a 
new  constitution  for  the  whole  kingdom  was  the  main  pretext  by  which  the 
court  evaded  the  claims  of  the  petitioners,  who  met,  however,  with  no  better 
success  from  the  German  diet,  before  which  they  brought  their  comphunte 
in  1822. 

After  the  stirring  year  of  1830,  the  movements  in  the  duchies,  soon  to 
degenerate  into  a  mutual  animosity  between  the  Danish  and  the  Gorman 
population,  became  more  general.  The  scheme  of  the  court  to  meet  theur 
^  demands  by  the  establishment  of  separate  deliberative  assemblies  for  each  of 
the  provinces  failed  to  satisfv  the  Holsteiners,  who  continually  urged  tiie 
revival  of  their  long-neglected  local  laws  and  privil^es.  Nor  were  matters 
changed  at  the  accession  in  1839  of  Christian  VIir[the  ouondam  kmgof 
Norway],  a  prince  noted  for  his  popular  sympathies  and  liberal  principIeB. 
The  feeling  of  national  animosity  was  greatly  increased  by  the  issue  of  cer- 
tain orders  for  Sehleswig,  which  tended  to  encourage  the  culture  of  the  Dan- 
ish language  to  the  prejudice  of  the  German.  The  elemento  of  a  revolution, 
being  thus  in  readiness,  only  waited  for  some  unpulse  to  break  forth  into 
action.  ^  ^^ 

In  1846,  King  Christian  Vm  of  Denmark  thought  the  propitious  moment 
had  come  for  announcing,  by  a  so-called  ''open  letter/'  that,  on  the  eztinetion 
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of  the  royal  line,  the  iinion  of  Schleswig-Holstein  with  Denmark  would  con- 
tinue to  be  maintained.  Contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  opposition  to  this 
arbitrary  proceeding  was  not  confined  to  the  two  duchies,  but  found  vigor- 
ous support  in  all  parts  of  Germany.  Men  everywhere  b^an  to  remeinber 
that  the  hardy  race  which  had  chosen  king  Christian  I  of  Denmark  to  be  its 
duke,  in  1460,  had  entered  into  union  with  the  neighbouring  kingdom  only 
on  condition  that  the  duchies  should  retain  their  independence,  and  should 
remain  in  undivided  conjunction  for  all  time  fewig  tosamende  vnqededt). 
Experts  pointed  out  that  the  conjunction  of  the  duchies,  which  haa  found 
expression  in  a  common  administration,  had  not  been  impaired  by  the  fact 
that  Holstein  had  become  a  member  of  the  German  Confederation,  together 
with  Lauenburg,  which  had  been  ceded  by  Prussia  in  1815.  The  song  com- 
posed by  M.  F.  Chenmitz,  first  sun^  at  the  musical  festival  (SangerfestJ  at 
Schleswig,  and  now  adopted  by  an  mdomitable  race  as  its  song  of  defiance, 
winged  its  way  to  every  comer  of  the  common  fatherland,  and  was  presently 
sung  all  over  Germany. 

The  Rowing  resistance  of  the  Schleswig  Holsteiners  was  greeted  with  no 
less  unanimous  applause.  The  emphatic  repudiation  which  the  estates  of  the 
duchies  returned  to  the  declaration  of  King  JVederick  VH,  who  had  succeeded 
his  father  Christian  VIII,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1848,  to  the  effect  that 
Schleswig-Holstein  was  to  be  incorporated  with  Denmark,  met  with  general 
approval,  as  did  the  formation  of  a  separate  government,  by  which  they  pnro- 
ceeded  to  reply  to  that  declaration.  Prussia  and  the  German  Confederation 
declared  that  they  regarded  Schleswig  and  Holstein  as  independent  and 
intimately  allied  states,  in  which  only  the  male  line  was  entitled  to  succeed. 
To  give  point  to  this  declaration,  the  Prussian  general  Wrangel  crossed  the 
frontier  in  concert  with  the  troops  of  the  Confederation,  and  on  the  23rd  of 
April  inflicted  so  decisive  a  defeat  upon  the  enemy  that  in  a  few  days  thev 
evacuated  the  duchy  as  far  as  Alsen.  He  then  carried  the  war  into  tfutland, 
beyond  the  Konge  Aa,  to  indenmify  Germany  for  the  injury  Denmark  had 
inflicted  upon  her  by  the  seizure  of  large  numbers  of  merchaiit  vessels.  His 
operations  for  that  year  were  only  brought  to  a  close  by  the  armistice  of 
Malmo.  In  spite  of  these  defeats,  however,  Denmark  was  not  yet  van- 
quished. Trusting  to  the  support  of  foreign  powers  and  to  dissensions  in 
Germany  itself,  she  terminated  the  armistice  in  the  spring  of  1849,  and  set 
on  foot  a  simultaneous  attack  on  the  German  troops,  from  Jutland,  Alsen  and 
Eckemforde.  The  Danes  achieved  some  successes  at  the  first  two  points, 
but  on  the  5th  of  April  suffered  a  defeat  at  Eckemforde,  than  which  tustory 
records  few  more  memorable.  The  two  proudest  ships  of  the  Danish  flee^ 
the  Christian  VIII,  a  ship  of  the  line  of  eighty-four  guns,  and  the  Gefion,  a 
frigate  of  forty-six  ^uns,  under  cover  of  which  the  transports  had  run  into 
harbour  to  land  their  troops,  were  not  merely  vigorously  repulsed  by  two 
insignificant  shore  batteries  mustering  only  ten  guns  b!etween  them,  but 
were  compelled  to  surrender.  However  great  a  part  may  have  been  played 
in  this  disaster  by  a  singular  concatenation  of  untoward  circumstances,  the 
credit  of  it  is  chiefly  due  to  the  resolution  of  the  heroic  men  who  took  up  the 
struggle  and  carried  it  through  to  the  end. 

jm  the  other  theatres  of  war,  the  Danes  did  not  hold  their  ground  against 
the  steady  advance  of  the  Germans.  On  the  13th  of  April,  l£e  Confederate 
troops  stormed  the  entrenchments  at  Dvippel,  and  on  the  16th  of  May.  Gen- 
eral Benin,  the  leader  of  the  forces  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  proceraed  to 
besiege  Fredericia.  There  the  tide  of  fortune  tumw.  On  the  5th  of  July, 
the  enemy's  army  made  a  night  sortie,  broke  through  the  attenuated  line  of 
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besiegers,  and  inflicted  severe  Ion  upon  theoL  Before  the  injury  could  be 
avenged,  Prussia  confoimded  all  hopes  by  the  peace  which  she  concluded  in 
her  own  name  and  that  of  the  Coniederation.  She  abandoned  the  duchies. 
They  still  strove  to  maintain  then*  rights  bv  their  own  sword,  but  the  defeat 
of  Idstedt,  not  far  from  Schleswig  (July  26tn),  put  an  end  to  tbur  resistance: 
the  country  lay  defenceless  at  the  conqueror^s  feet  But  the  worst  was  still 
to  come.  The  very  power  which  two  years  before  had  nerved  it  for  the 
struggle  helped  to  disarm  those  who  refused  even  then  to  despur  of  the 
ultimate  victonr  of  their  rightful  cause.  And  policy,  while  it  unposed  its 
stem  laws  on  Vae  stubborn  race  in  the  present,  robbed  it  of  its  hope  for  the 
future,  by  settling  the  succession  question.  By  the  Ixmdon  Plt>tocol  (May 
8th,  1852),  Russia,  Austria,  PnisGoa,  Enj^and,  Francei  and  Sweden  resolved 
to  maintjun  the  existing  frontiers  of 
the  Danish  dominions,  and  to  recog- 
nise Prince  Christian  of  Gliicksbuiv  as 
the  rightful  successor  of  the  childtess 
king  Frederick  VII,  compounding  with 
the  duke  of  Augustenburg  for  passing 
over  his  prior  claim.  The  plenipoten- 
tiaries ignored  the  fact  that,  to  make 
this  arrangement  valid,  the  consent 
of  the  parties  principally  concerned, 
the  estates  of  Schleswig-Molstein,  was 
necessary  and  also  that,  in  the  case  of 
Holstein,  they  could  not  dispense  with 
the  consent  of  the  Glennan  Confeder- 
ation; and  yet  this  very  neglect  bore 
in  it  the  seeds  of  fresh  complications. 
The  German  great  powers  were  guilty 
of  an  additional  error;  for,  relyinff 
on  Denmark's  assurance  that  she  did 
not  contemplate  the  incorporation  of 
Schleswig  with  the  kin^om,  they 
rested  satisfied  with  the  royal  procla- 
mation of  January  28th,  1852,  which 
promised  absolute  political  eqiiality  to 

German  and  Danish  subjects  and  separate  government  departments  for  the 
kingdom  and  provinces. 

The  authorities  at  Copenhagen  cherished  no  serious  intention  of  fulfilling 
this  last  condition.  The  party  of  so-called  Eider  Danes,  who  desired  to  see 
Schleswig  completely  severed  from  Holstein  and  finally  incorporated  with 
Denmark,  soon  gained  the  upper  hand:  and  the  government  yielded  to  their 
wishes.  The  alterations  they  introduced  into  the  constitotion,  and  ^ 
administrative  measures  they  adopted,  provoked  such  vehement  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  estates  of  the  duchies  and  the  (Serman  Confederation  that 
even  the  non-German  great  powers  advised  them  to  give  way,  but  in  vain. 
A  royal  proclamation  of  March  30th,  1803,  declared  that  the  fulfillment  of 
the  promise  of  January  28th,  1852,  was  impracticable,  and  decreed  the  sepa- 
ration of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  from  the  coalition,  that  is  to  say,  the 
severance  of  the  duchies.  This  proceeding  naturally  caUed  forth  tremendous 
excitement  there,  and  loud  protests  were  raised  at  public  meetings  a^^ainst 
such  a  breach  of  the  law.  The  Danish  government  replied  by  arbitrary 
measures:  German  ofiicials  were  dismifwed  on  frivolous  pretexts,  and raper* 
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seded  by  Danes,  the  use  of  the  German  language  in  churches  and  schools 
was  restrict<^,  and  even  prohibited  in  districts  unquestionably  German. 
Even  German  travellers  on  whose  passports  the  words  Schleswig  and  Hol- 
stein  were  united  by  a  hyphen,  had  to  suffer  much  annovance  at  the  hands 
of  the  police.  The  hopes  of  the  Eider  Danes  seemed  to  nave  been  fulfilled: 
the  duchy  of  Schleswig  was  transformed  into  "  South  Jutland." 

In  vain  did  the  leading  powers  of  Germany  and  the  German  Confedera- 
tion enter  formal  protests,  in  vain  did  they  threaten  to  put  the  execution  of 
the  league  in  force.  The  Danish  government,  trusting  to  English  and  Swed- 
ish support,  submitted  to  the  rigsraad  the  draught  of  a  new  constitution  for 
Denmark  and  Schleswig,  which  was  intended  finally  to  consunmiate  the  sep- 
aration of  Holstein  and  the  incorporation  of  Schleswig.^  At  the  same  time 
they  asked  for  special  grants  for  reinforcing  the  army  and  Seet.  It  was  an 
audacious  step,  well  adapted  to  exhaust  the  patience  of  the  most  long-suf- 
fering of  nations.  The  Germans  were  sensitive  to  the  blow,  and  laments  for 
the  violence  their  kinsmen  suffered  were  mingled  with  the  rejoicing^  with 
which  they  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  victory  of  Leipsic. 

On  the  13th  of  November  the  fatal  constitution  was  accepted,  with  the 
provision  that  it  should  take  effect  from  January  Ist,  1864.  It  lacked  noth- 
mg  but  the  royal  signature  to  give  it  the  force  of  law.  Then  a  sudden  event 
took  place,  fraught  with  momentous  consequences.  King  Frederick  VII 
died,  on  the  15th  of  November,  aiter  a  short  illness,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Prince  Christian  of  Gliicksburg,  under  the  title  of  Christian  IX.« 

THE   DANISH  CONSTITUTION 

At  the  same  time  that  Denmark  was  undergoing  insurrection  as  well  as  a 
hard  struggle  with  Grermany,  a  great  work  of  peace  —  her  liberal  constitution 
—  was  being  formed.  Frederick  VII  had  promised  on  March  22nd,  1848, 
to  share  his  power  with  the  nation,  and  had  faithfully  kept  his  word.  On 
the  23rd  of  October  the  constituent  assembly  met  for  the  firet  time  at  Copen- 
hagen. Its  members  had  been  chosen  under  an  electoral  law  which  took  no 
account  of  wealth  or  property;  but  a  few  members  chosen  by  the  kin^  took 
their  seats  alon^ide  of  those  voted  by  the  universal  suffrage.  The  March 
ministry  had  laid  aside  the  project  of  a  fundamental  law  for  the  Danish 
monarchy  —  a  scheme  to  which  the  November  ministry,  coming  into  power 
a  short  time  after,  gave  its  adherence.  After  lengthy  debates,  m  the  course 
of  which  several  articles  underwent  modification,  the  constitution  was  adopted 
by  the  assembly,  and  received  the  king's  approval,  June  5th,  1849.  Its  appli- 
cation extended  to  Schleswig;  and  the  right  of  consent  was  reserved  to  this 
duchy,  which  had  been  prevented  by  the  war  from  taking  part  in  the  labours 
of  the  constituent  assembly. 

The  principal  articles  of  this  fundamental  law,  which  afterwards  received 
various  modifications,  concerned  elections  to  the  landsthiiig;  the  l^islative 
power  and  the  right  to  impose  taxes  was  vested  in  the  rigsdag  (parEament) 
and  the  king  conjointly;  the  voting  of  all  laws,  in  the  rigsdag;  and  no  con- 
tribution could  be  imposed,  modified,  or  abolished  save  by  a  law.  The 
ministers  were  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  government,  for 
which  they  could  be  called  to  account  and  judged  before  the  supreme  court 

p  Allen  ^  says  that  there  was  no  qaestion  of  incorporating  Sehleswif  with  DenmAxk, 
because  the  separate  constitution  of  Schleswig  was  to  continue  to  operate.  He  speaks  of  the 
new  constitution  as  intended  to  provide  for  the  management  of  such  matters  as  oonoemed  bolh 
Denmark  and  Schleswig.] 
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(Rigsrei).  The  rigsdae  was  to  meet  once  a  year,  and  to  be  oompoeed  of  the 
f  olkething  (chamber  of  the  people)  and  the  landsthmg  f  chamber  of  the  landed 
proprietors).  The  right  to  elect  and  to  be  dected  to  tne  folkething  belonged 
to  everyone  within  certiun  natmul  limitations  ^*  the  candidate  elected 
must,  for  example,  be  of  a  certiun  age,  of  irreproachable  morality,  etc^  but 
it  mattered  little  as  to  his  social  status  and  fortune.  The  n^i  of  suffrage 
for  the  landsthing  was  also  submitted  to  the  same  conditions:  but  it  couid 
not  be  exercised  directly  —  there  were  two  steins.  To  be  eligible  to  this 
second  chamber,  one  must,  besides  comdvp^  with  the  general  condittoiML 
possess  an  annual  net  income  of  at  least  1200  nx-dollars  (£140),  or  have  pud 
to  the  state  or  the  commune  during  the  jrear  past  200  rix-dollars  (£23),  in 
direct  taxes.  The  members  of  the  folkething  were  to  be  elected  for  three 
years;  those  of  the  landsthing,  for  eight. 
Officials  elected  to  the  rigsdag  were  not 
obliged  to  obtain  permisrion  from  the  gov- 
ernment to  take  their  seats. 

Among  other  important  articles  whose 
object  was  to  guarantee  civil  and  personal 
liberty,  the  independence  and  impartiality 
of  the  magistracy,  and  the  general  equality 
of  citizens  in  regard  to  public  rights  and 
burdens,  must  be  mentioned  commete  lib- 
erty of  conscience,  the  right  to  form  reli- 
gious societies  and  hold  public  worship,  on 
condition  that  nothing  should  be  done  or 
taught  to  offend  public  morality  and  order; 
and,  besides  these,  freedom  of  association, 
of  meeting,  of  the  press  under  its  1^^  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  permanent  abolition  of 
the  censorship.  Personal  Uberty  was  guar* 
anteed  by  the  obligation  to  bring  every  ar- 
rested person  before  a  judge  within  twenty- 
four  hours;  and  the  magistrate  had  to  decide 
at  once  whether  the  accused  was  to  be  kept 
under  arrest,  or  set  at  liberty.  Every  man 
in  condition  to  bear  arms  was  obliged  to  contribute  in  person  to  his  country's 
defence.  Judges  could  not  be  dismissed  without  trial,  or  removed  without 
their  consent.  The  administration  of  justice  was  to  be  entirelv  separated  from 
the  executive  authority,  and  the  judiciary  privileges  attached  to  certiun  prop- 
erties  were  to  be  abolished  by  law.  PubUcity  and  oral  procedure  were  to  be 
introduced,  a^  far  as  possible,  into  the  courts.  Criminal  and  political  cases 
were  to  be  submitted  to  juries.  Such  were  the  fundamental  points  of  the 
new  constitution  with  which  Denmark  was  provided,  and  through  which  her 
society  was  in  future  to  be  governed,  directed  and  developed.^ 

When  the  question  came  up  of  a  common  constitution  for  the  kingdom 
and  the  duchies,  an  attempt  was  made  to  ^ve  it  an  autocratic  form,  but  this 
failed.  According  to  the  constitution  of  1855,  Hbe  assembly^  intended  to 
deliberate  on  the  affairs  common  to  the  kingdom  and  the  duchies,  was  to  be 
known  as  the  rigsraad  (council  of  the  kingdom)  and  to  conost  of  eighty 
members,  of  which  thirty  were  to  be  chosen  by  direct  and  thirty  by 
indirect  election,  while  the  remaining  twenty  were  to  be  appointed  bv  the 
king.  It  was  to  have  a  deliberative  voice  in  all  o(»nmon  affairs  of  lepuation 
and  taxation. 


Qunv  Louxn 
(1817-1896) 
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The  constitution  of  1863  made  some  chances.^  The  new  rigsraad  or 
parliament  was  to  consist  of  two  chambers;  the  folkething,  with  130  members 
(one  hmidred  and  one  for  the  kingdom  and  twenty-nine  for Schleswig), whowere 
to  be  elected  directly  by  the  nation  according  to  the  rule  in  force  for  the 
electorate  and  eligibility  to  the  ri^dag  of  the  kingdom;  and  the  landsthing, 
with  eighty-three  members,  of  which  eighteen  were  to  be  designated  by  the 
king,  whilst  the  rest  were  to  be  chosen  by  direct  election.  Otner  important 
steps  in  a  liberal  direction  were  the  rights  accorded  to  the  rigsraad  concerning 
the  initiative  for  the  proposition  of  laws,  amendments  in  the  details,  inter- 
pellations, etc.<^ 

CHRISTIAN   IX  AND  THE  SECOND  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN  WAB 

Christian  IX  was  a  younger  brother  of  the  reigmng  duke  of  Gliicksburg, 
the  representative  of  the  Beck  line  of  the  house  ofOldenburg.  The  foimder 
of  this  Beck  line  was  Augustus  Philip,  whose  father,  Alexander,  was  the  son 
of  John  the  Young,  a  younger  son  of  Christian  III.  The  house  of  Au^us* 
tenburg  descended  from  Ernest  Gunther,  a  son  of  Alexander  older  wan 
Augustus  Philip;  and  the  duke  of  Augustenburg  was  therefore  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  older  line  than  that  of  Glvicksburg.  But  the  wife  of  the 
prince  of  Gliicksburg  was  the  Princess  Louise  of  Hesse,  whose  mother  was  a 
sister  of  Christian  VIII,  and  in  whom  the  claims  of  her  family  to  the  Danish 
throne  had  been  vested  with  their  consent.  It  was  on  Christian  of  Gliicks- 
burg and  the  male  heirs  of  him  and  Louise  of  Hesse  that  the  London  Protocol 
had  settled  the  succession  to  the  Danish  throne;  and  this  arrangement  had 
been  finally  recognised  by  the  Danish  parliament,  in  June  1853,  though  not 
till  after  a  severe  struggle,  while  the  duke  of  Augiistenburg  had  been  induced 
to  resign  his  claim  —  a  resignation  in  which  his  son  and  the  other  members 
of  his  family  did  not,  however,  acquiesce.^ 

Three  days  after  the  death  of  Frederick  VII,  the  new  fimdamental  law 
for  the  kingdom  of  Schleswig  was  sanctioned.  But  in  Germany  an  event  had 
already  occurred,  which  set  the  smouldering  fire  ablaze:  from  the  castle  of 
Dolzig  in  Silesia,  the  son  of  the  old  duke  Christian  of  AugustenburSy  the 
self-styled  "crown  prince"  Frederick  of  Augustenburg,  had  notified  the 
people  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  by  a  manifesto  dated  the  16th  of  November, 
that,  being  the  concessionary  of  his  father's  claims  to  the  duchies,  and  having 
become  duke  by  the  extinction  in  the  person  of  Frederick  VII  of  the  royju 
male  line  of  Frederick  III,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Frederick  VIII.  On  the 
same  day,  the  envoy  of  Baden  at  the  Frankfort  diet  notified  the  duke's  acces- 
sion. Throughout  Germany  there  arose  a  national  agitation  still  greater  than 
that  of  1848;  it  was  said  that  the  moment  had  come  for  the  Germans  to  deliver 
their  oppressed  brothers  from  the  yoke  of  tyranny.  In  all  the  great  towns, 
as  Stuttgart,  Dresden,  Munich,  Darmstadt,  and  Berlin,  the  governments 
were  overwhelmed  witn  addresses,  petitions,  and  interpellations,  reouesting 
them  to  succour  the  duchies.  The  same  disposition  was  manifestea  in  the 
duchies  themselves,  where  a  number  of  officials  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  new  king,  whilst  some  of  the  deputies  to  the  estates  of  Holstein 
loudly  claimed  the  protection  of  the  diet  of  the  German  Confederation.  As 
the  latter  had  not  signed  the  London  Protocol,  it  had  no  scruple  in  denying 
its  validity;  and  on  the  suggestion  of  Count  von  Beust,  the  minister  of  Saxony, 
it  refused  to  receive  into  its  midst  the  envoy  of  Christian  IX,  and  resolved  to 
allow  the  seat  of  the  representative  of  Holstein  to  remain  vacant  for  the  time 
being. 
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Neither  Prussia  nor  Austria,  however,  would  follow  in  the  wake  of  the 
diet;  both  were  signatories  of  the  London  Proctocol,  and  both  had  motiveB 
for  maintaining  it.  Meantime,  though  the  question  of  the  sucoession  held 
no  direct  connection  with  the  constitutional  question,  the  courts  dt  Beiiin 
and  Vienna  now  succeeded  in  making  the  confederation  diet  adopt  tiie  reso- 
lution to  proceed  to  the  occupation  of  the  duchies,  without  prejudice  to  the 
constitutional  question  (December  7th).  It  was  to  no  purpose  tiiat  the 
Danish  government  had  offered  (November  14th)  to  grant  to  tne  representar 
tives  of  Holstein  full  authority  in  matters  of  finance,  and  had  annulted 
(December  4th)  the  proclamation  of  the  30th  of  Harcn,  1863.  Tlie  most 
violent  agitation  animated  the  Grerman  people  against  the  Prussian  govern* 
ment,  because  it  had  betrayed  the  cause  of  the  Augustenburgps.  A  numerous 
assembly  of  members  of  the  legislative  bodies  of  Germany  pronounced  in 
favour  of  the  pretender,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  direct  the  movement. 
This  agitation  was  not  without  its  influence  on  the  petty  princes  of  Gennany, 
and  the  king  of  Bavaria  himself  recognised  the  duke  of  Augustenburs;  but 
Count  Bismarck  was  unmoved,  and  supported  with  impertmi>able  edia  the 
storm  raised  in  the  Prussian  chamber  of  deputies.  In  consequence  df  the 
resolution  taken  by  the  confederation  diet,  Rusna,  Enfldand,  and  France 
put  pressure  on  the  'Court  of  Copenhagen,  to  induce  it  to  wrogate  tiie  f undar 
mental  law  of  the  18th  of  November,  the  latter  having  be^  quriified  by 
Prussia,  in  a  despatch  written  two  days  before  the  deaw  of  !Freaeriek  Vu, 
as  the  stumbling  block  to  a  pacific  solution;  but  this  abrogation  would  not 
have  had  the  effect  of  suspending  the  occupation.  Under  this  presBure  the 
Danish  government  decided  to  evacuate  Holstdn;  and,  consequently,  the 
troops  of  the  Confederation,  composed  of  twelve  thousand  Saxons  and  Han- 
ovenans,  imder  Greneral  Hake,  encountered  no  obstades  idien  thqr  Grossed 
the  frontier,  on  the  23rd  of  De^Dember.  Wherever  they  passed  the  pretender 
was  proclaimed  duke. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1864,  the  fundamental  law  was  put  in  force.  On 
the  11th  of  January,  Prussia  and  Austria  laid  before  the  oiet  a  proposition 
to  the  effect  that  Denmark  should  be  called  upon  to  abrogate  the  constitution 
of  the  18th  of  November,  1863.  so  far  as  Schleswig  was  concerned;  and  that, 
in  case  of  refusal,  that  duchy  should  be  occupied  m  order  to  compel  the  court 
of  Copenhagen  to  fulfil  its  pretended  obligations  of  1851  and  1852.  When, 
however,  the  majority  of  the  diet,  which  shared  the  prejudices  of  the  whole 
German  jx^ople,  and  saw  in  this  motion  a  betrayal  of  the  rights  of  tiie  pre- 
t<»n(ler,  had  rejected  this  plan  (January  14th),  the  two  powers  resolved  to 
assume  the  direction  of  the  affair  without  delay,  in  spite  of  tihe  protests  of 
the  majority;  and,  on  the  16th  of  January,  they  addressed  an  ultimatmn 
to  Df^nmark,  calling  upon  her  to  abrogate  the  fundamental  law^  so  far  as 
Schleswig  was  concerned,  within  twenty-four  hours.  It  was  in  vam  that  the 
Danish  ministry  declared  itself  ready  to  convoke  the  rigsraad  for  the  purpose 
of  j)roposing  to  it  to  effect  this  abrogation  within  six  weeks;  tiiat  it  entered 
into  the  views  of  England  concerning  a  congress  of  representatives  of  the 
powers  signatory  of  the  London  Protocol,  to  whom  should  be  joined  a  pleni- 
potentiary of  the  German  diet.  The  decisive  moment  had  arrived;  the  whole 
(question  now  was  whether  Denmark  would  be  left  isolated  in  the  struggle. 
No  jissistance  was  to  be  expected  from  Russia.  The  project  of  the  emperor 
Napoleon  of  submitting  the  question  in  debate  to  a  general  congress  had 
shortly  !)efore  been  defeated  by  the  opposition  of  England,  and  the  emperor 
had  not  openly  re[)elled  the  prince  of  Augustenburg,  who  had  appealed  to 
him;  whilst  the  French  minister  for  foreign  affams,  Drouyn  de  Lhu^nsi,  declared 
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in  ^neral  terms  that  the  emperor  wajs  inclmed  to  support  the  principle  of 
nationalities.  England,  as  before,  wrote  notes  upon  notes,  but  that  was  alL 
The  greatest  disappointment,  however,  was  the  conduct  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way. 

The  relations  between  the  Scandinavian  states  had  never  been  so  friendly 
as  under  the  reign  of  Frederick  VII.  Numerous  pamphlets  had  even  propa- 
gated the  idea  of  a  more  intimate  imion  between  the  peoples  of  the  North, 
but  for  the  partisans  of  the  complex  state  Scandinavianism  was  an  iJx>minar- 
tion;  and  in  February,  1857,  in  a  despatch  addressed  to  the  Danish  envojrs 
at  London,  St.  Petersburg,  Paris,  and  Stockholm,  the  Swedish  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  had  anathematised  the  Scandinavian  idea  as  incapable  of  a 
practical  realisation,  so  long  as  it  was  foimd  expedient  to  adhere  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy  in  its  present  extent,  xhis 
arbitrary  act  of  the  minister  troubled  not  a  little  the  good  understanding 
between  the  two  coimtries,  the  more  so  as  King  Oscar  had  proposed  to  Fred- 
erick VII  an  alliance  between  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  Denmark  "to  the 
Eider,"  including  Schleswig.  In  May,  1862,  Sweden  and  Norway  had 
expressed  readiness  to  act  in  concert  with  the  non-German  powers;  but  she 
urged  on  the  court  of  Copenhagen,  with  increasing  insistance,  the  separation 
of  Holstein.  The  proclamation  of  the  30th  of  March,  1863,  was  a  rapid 
advance  in  this  direction,  and  King  Charles  XV  proposed  to  Frederick  vTI 
a  defensive  alliance  between  their  states  (July,  1863);  but  the  death  of 
Frederick  VII  led  the  government  of  Sweden  and  Norway  to  withdraw  its 
offers.  Nevertheless,  in  both  Sweden  and  Norway  the  nation  manifested  in 
various  ways  its  sympathy  for  Denmark. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  1864,  Prussia  and  Austria  notified  the  German 
diet  that  they  proposed  to  occupy  Holstein,  where  they  beUeved  they  would 
encounter  no  opposition  from  the  troops  of  the  Confederation,  and  on  the 
same  day  Prussian  couriers  announced  that  Prussian  troops  would  be  quar- 
tered at  Hambiu-g.  The  two  great  powers  did  as  they  had  said.  On  January 
21st  Prussian  troops  entered  Holstein,  and  the  next  day  were  followed  by 
the  Austrians,  the  troops  of  the  Confederation  making  no  show  of  resistance. 
The  Prussians  were  commanded  by  King  William's  nephew.  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  war  in  the  same  countries  six  years  before; 
the  Austrian  leader  was  Gablenz;  and  the  chief  command  of  the  combined 
armies,  which  numbered  about  seventy  thousand  men,  was  in  the  hands  of 
Field-Marshal  Wrangel,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  first  Prussian 
campaign  in  the  peninsula  of  Jutland  (April-August,  1848).  To  these  forces 
Denmark  could  oppose  little  more  than  thirty-five  thousand  men,  imder 
Lieutcnant-General  Meza,  who  had  occupied  the  position  of  the  Dannevirke. 
which  had  been  so  strongly  fortified  during  recent  years  that  many  r^arded 
it  as  imnrcgnablc,  provided  it  were  defended  by  sufficient  troops.  On  the 
31st  of  January,  a  Prussian  major  sent  by  Wrangel  smnmoned  the  Danish 
commander  to  o\Ticuate  the  duchy  of  Schleswig;  and,  on  the  latter's  refusal 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  attempted  an  assault  a^inst  the  intrenchments 
of  Missunde^  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  Danes.  He  nad  intended  to  cross  the 
Schlei  at  this  point,  but  Lieutenant-General  Gerlach  victoriously  repelled  the 
attack  after  six  hours  of  fighting.  On  the  3rd  of  that  month,  the  Austrians 
succeeded  better  when,  after  a  combat  at  Jagel  and  Oberselk,  they  took 
by  assault  the  KongshOei,  and  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Dannevirke.  It  was 
then  resoh^ed  that,  whilst  the  Austrians  attacked  the  front  of  the  position, 
the  Prussians  should  make  a  turning  movement  by  Amis  and  Kappel,  to  the 
east  of  Missunde. 
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Meantime,  at  the  Danish  headquarters  it  was  decided,  in  a  ooundl  of  war, 
to  evacuate  the  position  of  the  Dannevirke;  the  execution  of  this  measure 
began  at  a  late  hour  of  the  evening,  without  due  warning  having  been  conv^red 
to  the  ^vernment.  In  a  dark  winter  night  the  Dflmsb  army  operated  in 
despau*  its  painful  retreat,  which  the  bitiiv[  cold,  the  frost,  and  hunger  and 
thirst  rendered  still  more  difficult.  The  Danish  nation  was  struck  to  the 
earth  bv  the  news  of  this  movement  to  the  rear.  The  government  deprived 
Meza  of  his  command,  which  was  given  provisionally  to  Lteutenanl^Q^ieral 
Liittichau,  who  was  in  his  turn  soon  replaced  by  General  Qerlach. 

The  Lines  of  D&ppd 

As  soon  as  the  allies  got  wind  of  the  evacuation  of  the  Dannevirke,  they 
set  to  work  to  pursue  the  Danish  army;  but,  as  the  latter  had  a  considerebfe 
start,  it  was  only  at  Sankelmark,  to  the  south  of  Flensburg,  that  its  rear  guard, 
under  Colonel  Max  MuUer,  was  caught  up  by  the  advance  guard  of  the  Aus- 
trians.  The  encounter  which  folowed  was  extremelv  sanguinary.  Mean- 
time, the  main  body  of  the  Danish  army,  consisting  of  three  divisions,  occu- 
pied without  obstacle  its  other  principal  position,  the  lines  of  Duppd  (Djrbbel) 
on  the  peninsula  of  Sundewitt,  while  the  fourth  divimon,  under  niqgeimami- 
Lindencrone  continued  its  retreat  towards  the  north  of  the  peninsula.  Wbsre- 
ever  the  allies  passed  they  assumed  the  rdle  of  masters;  the  Danish  nffS^iilf 
were  expelled,  often  with  brutality;  the  fortifications  of  the  Dannevirke  were 
rased;  the  column  at  Skamlingsbanke,  where  innumerable  national  fMes  had 
been  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  dawn  of  Ubert^,  was  destroyed  bjr  a  mine; 
German  once  more  became  the  langua|^  of  thescnoolsand  theadnunistratkmi 
for  everything  that  recalled  the  Danish  dominion  was  to  be  efiFaoed* 

Whilst  the  Austrians  and  a  division  of  the  Prusdan  guard  advanced  north- 
wards, the  main  body  of  the  Prussian  army  turned  on  D&ppel  and  invested 
the  Danish  position.  But  it  was  not  till  tte  17th  of  March,  idfter  the  arrival 
of  the  siege  train,  that  the  Prussians  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  ci  Rage- 
bol,  Diippel,  and  Ambjerg.  They  then  opened  a  neavy  nre  on  the  enemy's 
fortifications  and  gradually  approached  them.  The  Danes  responded  as  well 
as  they  could  to  the  fire  of  the  besiegers;  but  the  earthworks  could  not  resist 
the  ravages  of  the  projectiles,  and  it  soon  became  impossible  to  defend  them. 
Although  the  Danes  endured  with  admirable  fortitude  the  perils  and  priva- 
tions of  the  siege,  the  issue  of  the  affair  could  not  be  doubtful.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  18th  of  April,  the  Prussians  made  the  assault.  The  six  first  works 
at  once  fell  into  the  power  of  the  assailants;  it  was  the  same  with  the  second 
line,  where  General  Duplat,  who  fell  there  gloriously,  arrested  for  some  time 
the  progress  of  the  enemy;  but  soon  the  Danes  were  compelled  to  retire 
behind  the  fortified  Ute  de  pont.  A  fierce  artillery  duel  resulted  in  the  cap- 
ture of  this  intrenehment  also,  though  the  victors  were  unable  to  cut  off  tne 
retreat  of  the  Danish  army  and  prevent  it  from  regaining  the  idand  of 
Alson.  The  losses  of  the  vanquished  rose  to  4,M6  kOled,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  including  108  officers;  those  of  the  Prussians  were  1,184  men, 
of  whom  70  were  officers.  Meantime,  Jutland  had  also  fallen  into  the  power 
of  the  allies.  As  early  as  the  eighteenth  of  February,  they  had  cro»ed  the 
Konge  Aa,  which  forms  the  boimdary  between  North  Jutland  and  Soul^ 
Jutland  or  Schleswig;  but  for  the  time  bein^  the  Austrians,  who  were  not 
anxious  to  prolong  hostilities,  remained  motionless  near  Kolding.  It  was 
not  till  the  Prussian  general  Von  Manteuffel  had  smoothed  away  all  diffi- 
culties at  Vienna  that  operations  were  resumed.    After  a  savage  fi^t,  the 
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Danes  were  compelled  to  evacuate  Veile,  and  Fredericia  was  invested  the 
same  day.  General  Hqeermann-Lindencrone  had  retbed  to  the  island  of 
Mors  in  the  Limf  jord.  On  the  28th  of  April,  the  Danish  government  ordered 
the  evacuation  of  the  fortress  of  Fredericia;  and  the  allies  thus  became 
masters  of  the  peninsula  of  Jutland  as  far  as  the  Limfjord. 

While  these  events  were  passing  diplomacy  had  given  matters  a  new 
turn.  England  had  worked  energetically  to  assemble  a  conference  of  the 
states  signatory  of  the  Treaty  of  London;  and,  after  many  difficulties,  it 
had  been  agreed  that  the  plenipotentiaries  of  those  powers  should  enter  into 
negotiations,  though  on  no  defined  basis  and  without  the  interruption  of 
hostilities.  The  conference  was  to  open  on  the  12th  of  April,  but  the  G^man 
courts  delayed  the  arrangements  until  the  taking  of  Duppel  had  rendered 
their  position  more  favourable;  it  was  not  till  the  25th  that  the  session  was 
opened.  On  the  9th  of  May,  an  armistice  for  one  month  was  concluded 
which  was  afterwards  extended  to  June  25th.  On  that  day  tiie  conference 
closed,  having  accomplished  nothing,  and  hostilities  were  resumed.  On  the 
9th  of  May,  the  day  on  which  it  had  been  agreed  at  the  London  conference 
that  the  armistice  should  be  concluded,  a  Danish  squadron,  consisting  of  the 
frigates  Niels  Jud  and  JvUand  and  of  the  corvet  Heimdal  had  sustamed  an 
honourable  struggle  against  the  Austrian  frigates  Schwarzenberg  and  BadeUkyf 
which  were  escorted  by  an  Austrian  steam  corvet  with  two  Prusdan  gunboats 
and  a  Prussian  bark.  But  the  fight  could  exercise  no  influence  on  the  gen- 
eral course  of  events;  and  the  Danish  fleet  was  reduced  to  plajring  a  merely 
accessory  part  in  a  war  carried  on  chiefly  by  land. 

The  impotence  of  the  navy  was  deplorablv  manifest  when  the  decisive 
moment  arrived.  Dining  the  night  between  the  28th  and  the  29th  of  June, 
the  Prussians,  imder  Herwarth  von  Bittenfeld,  crossed  the  Alsen  Sound, 
the  Danes  making  no  serious  resistance;  and  next  day  the  island,  feebly 
defended  by  General  Steimann,  was  in  the  power  of  the  Germans,  wiui  a  loss 
of  3200  men  for  the  Danes.  The  peninsula  of  Vendsjrssel,  north  of  the  Lim- 
fjord, was  evacuated  soon  after,  and  German  officers  pitched  their  tents  as 
far  north  as  the  Skaw  (July  14th).  Finally,  the  islimds  in  the  North  Sea 
belonging  to  Jutland  were  likewise  occupied  by  the  enemy  (July  19th). 

THE  SEVERANCE  OF  THE  DUCHIES 

The  force  of  the  resistance  was  broken.  The  court  of  Copenhagen  entered 
into  negotiations,  and  by  the  4th  of  August  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were 
signed  at  Vienna;  the  final  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  30th  of  October. 
Denmark  surrendered  to  Prussia  and  Austria  the  duchies  of  Schleswig,  Hol- 
stein.  and  Lauenburg,  and  imdertook  to  recognise  as  valid  the  dispositions 
whicn  those  two  powers  might  make  relative  to  their  conquests.  The  por- 
tions of  Jutland  enclosed  in  the  territory  of  Schleswig  were  also  ceded  to  that 
duchy,  but  in  return  Denmark  might  incorporate  the  island  of  .firo  and 
some  portions  of  Schleswig  territory  enclosed  in  that  of  Denmark;  no  war 
indemnity  was  to  be  paid;  the  duchies  assumed  a  share  of  the  common  debts. 

Thus,  the  present  moment  paid  dearly  for  the  political  errors  of  the  past 
and  the  absence  of  a  national  policy  with  regard  to  Schleswig;  one  of  the 
oldest  monarchies  of  Europe  had  been  humiliated  and  dismembered,  while 
none  held  out  a  hand  to  sustain  her.  The  indifference  of  the  powers  which 
had  guaranteed  Denmark  in  the  possession  of  Schleswig  gave  a  melancholy 
idea  of  the  nature  of  political  morality .<*  The  gainer  by  the  war  was  not  tbie 
insignificant  Augustenburg  claimant,  whose  resistance  to  the  demands  of 
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Bismarck  soon  ended  in  his  abandonment  by  that  too  powerful  friend.  Aus- 
tria, who  continued  to  support  his  cause^  was  h^mf  soon  involved  in  a 
disastrous  war  with  Prussia,  which  ended  m  the  Treaty  of  Prague,  whereby 
she  abandoned  the  duchies  to  her  conqueror.  Clause  6  in  that  treaty  did 
indeed  provide  for  the  restoration  to  Denmark  of  the  northern  portion  of 
Schleswig,  if  such  an  arrangement  were  desired  b;^  tiie  ii^babitants  of  that 
district,  where  there  was  a  laige  Danish  population;  but  this  clause  was 
subsequently  abro^ted.^ 

The  loss  of  Schleswig  necessitated  a  revision  of  the  Danish  oonstitutioii; 
and  a  bill  to  that  effect  was  brought  forward  by  the  government,  in  December, 
1864.  This  was,  in  the  main,  a  revision  of  the  mndamental  law  cl  1840; 
but  there  were  several  new  and  important  articles,  as  for  example,  concerning 
the  composition  of  the  landsthing;  the  restriction  of  the  sumage  to  those 
who  had  had  in  recent  vears  a  net  revenue  of  2,000  riz-doUan  ($1186,  £233), 
or  had  paid  200  rix-dollars  in  direct  taxes;  the  submission  of  the  budget  to  a 
committee  composed  of  members  of  the  two  assemblies,  equal  in  numbers 
and  enjoying  the  same  rights,  in  case  the  chambers  should  be  unabte  to  agree 
on  financial  questions;  the  convocation  of  the  rigsdag  eyerv  two  yean  and, 
in  consequence,  the  vote  of  the  budget  for  a  biemiial  period.^  Tms  project 
did  not  meet  with  universal  approved,  but  at  last,  in  1^,  after  long  disputes, 
it  finally  became  hwfi 

RECENT  HI8T0RT  OT  DENlfABK 

The  recent  political  history  of  Denmark  offers  very  little  of  general  interest 
The  country  has  not  been  engaged  in  the  political  strug^^es  of  Eun^,  and 
has  been  left  in  peace. 

The  most  noticeable  featmre  in  the  internal  history  of  Demnaik  is  the 
constitutional  struggle  which  has  been  gouif^  on  for  many  yean  between  8ui>- 
cessive  governments  and  the  Left  party,  whidi  commands  an  overwhdming 
majority  in  the  folkething.  No  practical  questions  of  flpeat  unportanee 
have  been  at  the  bottom  of  this  disagreement,  save  that  of  the  fortification 
of  Copenhagen.  The  government  considered  this  necessary,  because  without 
it  the  capital  was  exposed  to  a  coup  de  main  at  any  time,  while  the  Left  opposed 
it  aa  a  piece  of  aggressive  militarism,  which  would  oe  unnec^sary  if  Den- 
mark only  proclaimed  her  neutrality  in  any  war  that  might  arise.  For  tins 
reason  the  majority  of  the  folkething  refused  to  sanction  the  outlay:  but  the 
government  —  considering  that  the  danger  was  real,  and  that  Ihe  neutrality 
of  a  state  cannot  be  secured  by  her  own  declaration,  but  depends  on  the  gDOod- 
will  of  her  neighbours,  which  cannot  be  guaranteed  —  nevertheless  carried  out 
the  work  by  means  of  a  huge  accumulated  surplus.  Li  the  course  of  tins 
conflict,  the  majority  in  the  folkething  even  went  the  length  of  refusing  sup- 
plies altogether;  but  under  the  premiership  of  M.  Estrup  the  Rovemment 
nevertheless,  collected  the  revenue  and  sought  its  justification  in  the  approval 
of  the  landsthing,  whose  political  power,  according  to  the  charter,  is  in  every 
respect  equal  to  that  of  the  folketning.  This  pn^edure  met  witn  no  serious 
resistance  in  the  country.  The  election  in  tne  spring  of  1901  resulted  in 
the  return  to  the  folkething  of  seventyndx  members  of  the  reform  party 
of  the  Left,  sixteen  members  of  the  moderate  Left,  fourteen  social  aemo- 
crats,  and  only  eight  members  of  the  Right,  the  party  which  had  held  the 
reins  of  power  for  so  many  years. 

Professor  Deuntzer,  one  of  the  law  professors  in  the  Univeraty  of  Copen- 
hagen, became  the  head  of  a  government  composed  of  prominent  xdbh,  dmwn 
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from  the  different  sections  of  his  own  side  of  the  folkettung,  and  including 
amonjg  their  number  a  simple  peasant  as  minister  of  agriculture.  The  most 
promment  articles  in  the  policy  of  the  new  government  were  a  reform  of  the 
customs,  a  readjustment  of  the  svstem  of  taxation,  a  reform  of  the  judicial 

{>rocedure,  a  reform  of  primary  education,  and  a  reduction  in  the  expenditure 
or  militaiy  purposes/ 

In  1902  the  question  of  the  sale  of  the  Danish  West  Indies  to  the  United 
States  being  on  the  tapis  and  the  sale  being  apparently  on  the  verge  of  com- 
pletion after  years  of  delay,  the  results  of  a  new  election  seemed  to  promise  the 
ratification  of  the  treatv  concerning  it.  But  the  event  proved  otherwise; 
the  landsthing  refused  tne  ratification  and  those  islands  still  remain  in  pos- 
session of  the  little  kingdom  whose  power  has  been  established  there  suice 
the  seventeenth  century,  though  the  material  advantage  she  derives  from 
them  is  somewhat  problematical.^ 


CHAPTER  XIV 
SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

In  the  wars  consequent  on  the  French  Revolution,  the  duke  of  Sdder- 
manland,  r^nt  of  Sweden,  took  no  part  By  a  treaty  which  he  entered  into 
with  Fredenck  prince  regent  of  Denmaric  (1700),  sixteen  veasde  were  equipped 
to  defend  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic  against  the  ships  of  the  belBgemt  jpow- 
ers.  Russia  was  indignant  at  this  exclusion;  she  tried  to  hurl  ttie  duae  of 
Sodermanland  from  power  by  flattering  the  vanity  of  Gustavus  IV.  That 
young  prince,  who  attained  his  majority  in  1706,  was  tempted  by  the  offer 
of  Alexandrina  Paulovna,  grand-daughter  of  CSatiierine  11;  out  the  difference 
of  religion  was  an  obstacle  which  could  neither  be  surmounted  nor  removed* 
Sweden,  reformed  Lutheran  Sweden,  would  not  allow  the  princess  the  exer- 
cise of  her  own  worship.  Yet,  by  marrying  the  princess  Frederica  of  Badra, 
sister  to  the  wife  of  tne  grand-duke  Alexander,  Gustavus,  who  had  little 
strength  of  intellect,  was  merged  into  the  sphere  of  Russian  influence. 

For  some  years  after  his  accession,  the  Swedish  monarch  was  satisfied  with 
condenming  the  encroaching  ambition  of  France.  His  alliance  with  Alex- 
ander led  him  more  deeply  into  the  political  views  of  that  em[)eror.  Lil^ 
the  other,  he  protested  against  the  murder  of  the  duke  d'Enghira  and  the 
assumption  of  the  imperial  dignity  by  Napoleon.  As  duke  of  Pomerania, 
too,  he  inveighed  in  the  Germanic  aiet  against  the  usurper.  In  revenge^ 
Bonaparte,  who  affected  to  despise  him,  caricatured  him  in  the  Monileur. 
He  was  reproached  with  having  deserted  his  allks  the  Danes  at  the  battle  of 
Copenhagen,  and  was  ridiculed  for  his  imitation  of  CSiarles  XH,  of  whom  he 
had  inherital  only  the  jack-boots  and  the  radmess.  To  these  insults  he  was 
more  sensitive  than  became  a  wise  man.  He  ordered  the  minister  of  "  Mon« 
sieur  Napoleon  Bonaparte  "  to  leave  Sweden,  and  prohibited  all  interoouise, 
public  or  private,  between  the  two  countries.  Hence  he  johied  with  eager- 
ness, the  coalition  formed  by  Pitt  (1805).  Subsequently  he  agreed  ttiat 
Hanoverian  troops  should  be  located  in  Fomerania,  and  that  Swedish  reffr 
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ments  should  serve  in  the  pay  of  England.  The  folly  of  Prussia,  then  the 
slave  of  Bonaparte,  prevented  the  execution  of  these  conditions,  but  could 
not  prevent  Gustavus  from  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  and 
proceeding  to  expel  Bemadotte  from  Hanover.  He  arrived  too  late:  the 
confederacy  which  had  been  formed  was  dissolved  by  the  victories  of  Napo- 
leon, who  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  dictated  terms  of  peace  to  the  emperor 
Francis.  Hanover  was  evacuated  by  the  allies,  and  the  Continent  left  to  the 
victor. 

Though  Russia  and  Prussia,  like  Denmark,  were  banded  with  the  great 
enemy  of  European  independence,  Gustavus  would  listen  to  no  overtures  of 
conciliation.  Among  the  most  tempting  of  them  was  the  offer  of  Norway; 
but  he  preferred  his  honour  and  his  principles  to  every  advantage.^  He  can- 
not, however,  be  exculpated  from  the  charge  of  extreme  rashness  in  ventur- 
ing to  withstand,  single-handed,  the  colossal  power  of  his  enemy.  Arriving 
in  Pomerania,  he  assailed  Marshal  Brune;  but  being  vanquished,  he  was 
forced  to  retire  under  the  cannon  of  Stralsund.  Leaving  that  fortress,  he 
had  the  mortification  to  see  it  invested  and  taken.  Riigen  and  all  the  iskuids 
on  the  Pomeranian  coast  were  equally  reduced. 

In  these  transactions  Gustavus  had  exi)ected  English  co-operation,  but 
it  was  delayed  until  it  was  too  late  to  be  of  any  service  in  Pomerania.  Now 
when  the  Danish  islands  were  occupied  by  the  French  and  Spanish  forces,  he 
had  a  right  to  urge  it.  But  the  danger  was  averted  by  the  war  with  Austria, 
and  by  the  escape  of  the  Spanish  troops  under  the  marquis  de  la  Romana. 
Denmark,  however,  at  the  instigation  of  Napoleon,  declared  war  against 
Gustavus  [February,  1808] 

LOSS  OF  FINLAND  (1808  A.D.) 

The  situation  of  Gustavus  at  this  time  was  one  of  peculiar  embarrassment. 
He  was  menaced  by  Russia,  now  the  tool  of  Napoleon,  with  hostilities  if  he 
did  not  co-operate  with  her  and  Denmark  in  declaring  the  Baltic  mare  dausym 
and  by  Prussia,  the  slave  of  that  emperor,  war  was  declared  agunst  him. 
With  Denmark,  Prussia,  France,  and  Kussia  against  him,  he  looked  to  Eng- 
land for  aid.  A  subsidy  of  £100,000  monthly  emboldened  him  to  resist. 
Tlie  war  soon  raged.  Finland  was  occupied  by  the  Russians,  and  inunedi- 
ately  declared  an  integral  portion  of  Russia.  The  Swedish  armies  were 
defeated  everywhere.  The  arrival  from  England  of  Sir  John  Moore  with 
eleven  thousand  men  might  have  been  of  some  little  advantage  to  Gustavus 
had  he  not  insisted  on  the  conunand  of  these  auxiliaries,  and  by  other  demands 
so  offended  the  general  that  he  returned,  without  striking  a  blow,  to  England. 
Hence  all  his  subsequent  attempts  to  expel  the  enemy  from  Finland  were 
unavailing.  Nor  wns  the  war  more  fortunate  in  Norway,  which  the  Swedish 
troops  had  invaded,  and  from  which  they  were  soon  expelled  with  much  loss. 
He  was  unfortunate,  too,  on  the  deep;  and  was  even  advised  to  make  peace 
with  both  France  and  Denmark.  But  he  declared  that  he  would  never  treat 
with  the  French  usurper,  or  with  any  ally  of  that  usurper.^ 

In  many  respects  Gustavus  resembled  the  best  of  his  progenitors.  His 
private  life  was  unimpeachable,  and  his  zeal  for  the  social  and  domestic 
miprovement  of  his  people  unwearied.  His  devoted  patriotism  and  inflexible 
honour  were  manifestea  in  the  resolute  perseverance  with  which  he  alone,  of 
all  the  continental  sovereigns,  rejected  tne  ofifers  and  defied  the  power  of  the 
French  conqueror.  But  there  was  in  his  constitution  that  family  disease 
which  had  displayed  itself  in  the  eccentricities  of  Christina  and  the  militaiy 
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madness  of  Charles  XIL  His  unreasonable  ob6tinacj7,  his  capricious  sallies  of 
passion,  his  conduct  towards  Sir  John  Moore,  and  his  whole  system  of  policy 
m  the  Finnish  and  Norwegian  campaigns,  were  all  symptoms  of  that  mentel 
derangement  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  mterests  of  the  kingdom  to 

fmt  an  end  to  his  reign.  Besides  these  causes,  others  existed,  arising  purely 
rem  incidental  circumstances.  The  machineiy  of  government  was  ill-ccmi- 
pacted,  and  this  defect  became  doubly  mischievous  when  the  helm  of  admin- 
istration was  guided  by  the  hand  of  a  prince  who  knew  not  how  to  regulate 
his  own  conduct.  The  long  struggle  between  the  crown  and  the  aristoomcy 
had  left  a  rankling  spirit,  which  even  the  blood  of  Gustavus  HI  had  not 
satiated.  The  discontent  of  the  nobles  was  mflamed  by  the  haughtiness  of 
the  kin^,  who  exacted  the  strictest  etiquette  at  court,  and  was  never  Bp- 
approached  except  with  the  most  ceremonious  respect  Towards  the  dose  of 
1808,  he  is  said  to  have  proposed  rigorous  measures  for  punishmg  the  disaf- 
fected, but  the  threat,  if  really  made,  was  in  vmn,  as  he  had  not  the  power  of 
carrying  it  into  efifect.  Manv  among  the  higher  classes  were  imbikd  witii 
that  baneful  attachment  to  the  languiage  and  manners  of  France  which  had 
contributed  so  fatally  to  the  overthrow  of  the  continental  thrones;  and  this 
treasonable  spirit  both  Denmark  and  Russia  openly  abetted  by  the  unworthy 
means  which  they  adopted  to  corrupt  the  loyal^of  the  Swedish  people.^ 

General  Akrell,  in  his  Memoirs,  writes  of  Gustavus  as  follows:  ''The 
imprudent  policy  of  Gustavus  IV,  his  ffolhardy  obstinacy  in  face  of  over- 
whelming odds,  and  his  blind,  fanatical  bdief  in  supernatural  aid,  had  ended 
by  bringing  upon  his  coimtry  the  calamity  which  had  long  been  foreseen. 
At  the  begmnm^  of  March,  m  the  year  1808,  news  came  that  the  RuasiaDS 
had  crossed  the  frontier  of  Finland  at  several  points.  The  meagre  force  whidi 
was  all  the  Swedes  could  muster  in  haste  had  been  repulsed,  and  i^ter  the 
Finnish  army  had  received  orders  to  retreat,  the  whole  oountir  lajr  open  to 
the  enemy."  Thus  the  year  1808  opened  upon  gloomy  and  alanmng  pros- 
pects. Sweden  could  send  no  succour,  and  Finland  and  its  farave  delenden 
were  therefore  left  to  their  fate.  The  univeraal  mdignation  aroused  among 
the  people  of  Sweden  by  this  abandonment  was  increased  by  the  traitorous 
surrender  of  the  fortress  of  Sweabore  to  the  enem^.  Denmark's  declaration 
of  war  against  Sweden  was  followed  oy  an  attack  m  the  rear,  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Norway.  In  Sweden,  on  the  other  hand,  dejection,  mistakes,  and 
lack  of  method  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  from  the  war  department  issued 
orders,  counter-orders,  and  disorders. 

The  year  1809  opened  under  circumstances  from  which  Sweden  had  good 
cause  to  apprehend  absolute  annihilation  and  dismtegration,  unless  some 
efficacious  remedy  were  promptly  discovered.  Finland  was  already  lost, 
Aland  occupied  by  the  Russians;  the  remnants  of  the  gallant  Finnish  army 
had  capitulated,  ^the  winter  was  so  exceptionally  severe  that  troops  could 
cross  the  ice  at  Aland  and  Quarken;  a  flying  sowdron  of  Russians  appeared 
at  Grblehamn,  another  paid  a  visit  to  Ume&.  The  unhappy  Swedish  militia 
had  perished  by  hundreds  from  n^lect  and  insuflSciency  of  clothing;  a  pes- 
tilential sickness  was  raging  among  the  survivors  at  home;  all  the  hospitals 
were  filled  to  overflowing,  while  the  treasuries  and  depdts  stood  empty,  and 
a  grant  in  aid  (kronsteuer)  of  five  miUions  was  about  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
whole  country.  In  every  department  of  defence,  error  and  confusion  came 
to  light;  the  temper  of  the  nation  was  sullen  and  menacing;  the  king  met 
danger  by  defiance,  obstinately  repellinff  all  reasonable  remonstrances  and 
relying  upon  the  supernatural  succour  wnich,  as  a  chosen  instrument  of  the 
divine  will,  he  ex{)ected  speedily  to  receive. 
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The  prompt  dethronement  of  the  king  now  began  to  be  generally  spoken 
of,  without  the  slightest  pretence  of  secrecy,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  the 
country.  A  conspiracy  was  soon  set  on  foot  by  determined  men,  who  pur- 
posed to  arrest  hmi  on  his  way  to  the  town  from  the  castle  of  Haga,  wnere 
ne  resided.  The  plan  was  generally  known  several  days  before  that  fixed 
for  its  accomplishment,  the  sovereign  alone  remained  in  i^orance.  In  spite 
of  this  fact,  and  although  the  enterprise  was  attended  with  no  r^  danger, 
the  whole  scheme  was  frustrated  by  the  indecision  of  one  of  the  conspirators 
at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  assembled  in  Becker's  Tavern,  m  Nor- 
tullsgatan  (North  Toll  street)  at  Stockholm,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  it 
into  effect.  Meanwhile,  the  western  army  had  started  imder  the  conmiand 
of  Lieutenant-O)lonel  Adlersparre,  and  was  now  marching  on  Stockholm  to 
bring  about  a  change  of  government.  The  king,  at  length  apprised  of  the 
matter,  resolved  to  go  to  the  towns  of  southern  Sweden,  under  the  escort  of 
the  second  Pomeranian  regiment,  which  was  in  garrison  at  Stockholm,  and 
to  take  with  him  such  ready  money  as  was  lying  at  the  bank.  Thus  civU  war 
was  inmiinent,  but  was  fortunately  averted  by  General  Adlercreutz's  bold 
resolution  to  arrest  the  king  on  the  13th  of  March,  the  very  day  of  his  medi- 
tated flight. 

"  The  rumour  of  extraordinary  proceedings  in  the  capital  soon  spread  to 
Karlberg  "  (where  Akrell  was  engaged  as  instructor  at  the  militaiy  academy). 
"  Suspecting  what  was  in  the  air,  I  went  at  once  to  the  city,  accompanied  by 
Wallin  (afterwards  archbishop),  who  was  at  that  time  assistant-master  in 
theology  at  the  academv;  but  at  the  toll  office  we  were  refused  entrance  into 
the  city  by  a  guard  of  the  town  militia  stationed  there.  In  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion from  me,  the  sentry  confessed  that  the  muskets  of  the  guard  were  not 
loaded  with  balls,  so  that  it  would  have  been  easy  for  us  to  jump  over  the 
turepike  gate  and  go  on;  but  Wallin  would  not  hear  of  such  a  proceeding, 
and  we  were  therefore  obliged  to  get  into  the  town  another  way.  On  my 
arrival  at  the  castle  I  met  General  Adlercreutz,  conunander-in-chief  at  the 
time,  in  the  Trabantensaal  (halberdier's  hall);  and  he  gave  me  orders  to  stay, 
and  to  undertake  the  office  of  keeping  guard  over  the  king,  who  was  imder 
arrest,  in  concert  with  a  few  other  officers  who  had  aheaofv  collected  there. 
This  unexi)ected  and  absolutely  illegal  command  had  to  be  obeyed.  The 
officers  mounted  guard,  two  at  a  time;  and  when  the  watehes  were  appor- 
tioned. Lieutenant  Gripenwald  of  the  Finnish  guards  fell  to  my  lot  as  com- 
panion. Our  very  first  period  on  duty  was  signalised  by  gruff  questions  on 
the  part  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  rude  unseemly  answers  from  Gripenwald, 
and  ended  in  behaviour  and  expressions  which  plainly  showed  that  the  former 
was  not  merely  dull-witted,  but  suffered  from  actual  mental  aberration. 

"  The  king  was  to  be  removed  to  Drottningholm  later  in  the  evening. 
The  carriages  had  already  driven  up  to  the  castle  hill  and  been  ranged  in 
order,  when  it  became  known  that  large  crowds  had  collected  roimd  the  cas- 
tle hill  and  the  hill  where  the  church  stood.  Instead  of  dispersing  them  by 
means  of  the  military.  General  Adlercreutz  very  sensibly  gave  onlers  that 
two  officers  should  try  to  induce  the  mob  to  break  up,  by  kindly  words  and 
suitable  expostulations.  Captain  Lagerheim  of  the  cavalry  and  I  were 
detailed  for  this  duty.  Lagerheim  was  admirably  qualified  for  the  task;  my 
appointment  was  less  happy,  as  I  did  not  possess  his  ready  tongue  and  easy 
knack  of  persuasion.  I  addressed  myself  to  various  well-dressed  persons  of 
the  so-called  upper  class,  told  them  that  it  was  true  that  the  king  was  under 
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restraint,  but  that  he  was  treated  with  all  due  respect,  and  was  to  be  removed 
to  Drottninghohn  under  a  strong  escort;  I  reminded  them  of  the  mjsrhief 
that  might  ensue  if  the  people  there  assembled  placed  obstacks  m  the  way 
of  his  removal,  etc.,  and  begged  them  by  suitable  admonitions  to  induce  the 
crowd  to  disperse.  This  they  very  soon  did;  and  a  short  time  afteor,  when 
the  procession  was  to  start,  not  a  creature  was  visiUe  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
castle  or  in  the  streets.  The  silence  and  tranauillity  that  prevailed  in  the  dty^ 
where  people  were  fully  aware  of  what  had  happened  that  morning,  bore 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  temper  of  the  lower  classes.  No  patrol  mardied 
through  the  streets,  no  extraordinary  measure  of  precaution  was  perceptiUe, 
only  the  ordinary  fire-watches  (Brandwackm)  proclaimed  to  us,  as  we  drove 
by,  that  the  hour  of  midnight  was  past 

*^  At  the  castle  of  Drottningholm,  the  state  bedchamber  was  asm^^ned  to 
the  use  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  there  he  was  guarded  dav  and  night  hy 
relays  of  two  officers  apiece.  A  squadron  of  cuiiasBien  and  a  nattalicm  of  ue 
king's  own  regiment  kept  ^uard  before  the  castle.  General  Klversparre  was 
the  chief  in  command.  Differences  of  opinion  prevailed  among  wb  offioen 
who  had  to  be  on  guard  in  the  king's  cnamber,  as  to  the  bdbaviour  to  be 
observed  towards  him;  the  g^eral  opinion  being  that  thOT  ou^^t  to  treat 
him  with  the  respectfid  attention  due  to  the  great  position  he  had  hdkl^  and 
to  his  present  misfortunes.  A  few,  amonff  whom  was  Lieutenant  Gnpeo- 
wald,  Old  not  share  this  view.  Gripenwala  declared  that  the  king  had  fw- 
feited  every  claim  to  respect,  and  that  he  intended  to  treat  him  acoordhi|^. 
Unfortimately,  the  king's  stiff  manners  and  want  of  tact  furnished  Gripen^wkl 
with  abundant  opportunities  for  imcivil  bdiaviour.  The  position  in  whkdi 
this  placed  the  other  officers  was  all  the  more  painful  because  the  noUe  pris- 
oner never  conversed  upon  any  but  the  most  trivial,  dull,  and  even  tiresrane 
subjects;  sometimes  indulging  in  scornful  looks  and  gestures,  and  eometimeB 
responding  to  the  officers'  observations  with  a  stupkl,  dumqr  oondaBoensicm, 
rendered  more  awkward  still  by  his  imconquerabfe  raqpidouanen  <tf  temper 
and  his  dread  of  an  attempt  on  his  life."^ 

CHARLES  Xin   AND   THE  NEW  CONSTTrUTION 

Meantime  the  duke  of  Sodermanland,  who  was  no  stranger  to  the  intrigues 
against  his  sovereign,  was  invested  with  the  title  of  administrator  imtil  the 
nieeing  of  the  diet,  on  the  1st  of  May.  The  people  expected  that  tiiis  revolu- 
tion would  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  war;  but  neither  the  czar  nor  the  Danish 
king  would  treat  with  an  insecure  government.  Hostilities  therefore  con- 
tinued; the  isle  of  Aland  was  taken,  and  Sweden  itself  was  invaded  from  the 
north;  but  the  regent  obtained  an  armistice.  The  diet  met  at  the  appointed 
time;  an  act  of  abdication,  signed  by  Gustavus,  was  produced;  and  a  douUe 
decree  was  passed  —  first,  that  having  broken  his  compact  with  the  peofde, 
the  throne  was  vacant;  and  secondly,  that  his  postenty,  bom  and  unborn, 
should  forever  remain  excluded  from  it.^  The  duke  of  Sodermanland  was 
niised  to  the  throne  as  Charles  XIII;  and  a  new  constitution,  restoring  the 
power  of  the  monarch,  was  drawn  up.  ^ 

The  throne  was  pronounced  to  be  hereditarv,  with  limitation  to  the  male 
issue;  the  sovereign  was  required  to  profess  the  Lutheran  reli^on,  and  to 
conduct  the  ordinary  administration  of  business  with  the  assistance  of  a 

['  Tbe  dethroned  king  retired  to  SwitierUnd  with  his  fimflr,  and  diad  at  St.  GaHflii,  fai 
1857.    He  left  a  Hon  known  as  the  prince  of  Vasa  and  two  daugntara.    Hie  prinoe  of  Vaaa'a 

onlj  child  was  a  daughter.] 
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state  council,  to  be  appointed  by  him,  and  responsible  for  their  advice.  The 
members,  who  must  be  native  Swedes  and  oi  the  established  faith,  were^  to 
consist  of  nine  individuals:  the  two  ministers  for  judicial  and  foreign  affairs, 
the  chancellor  of  the  court,  and  six  councillors,  one-half  of  whom,  at  least. 
must  be  civU  officers.  The  four  secretaries  of  state  were  to  sit  in  council 
whenever  any  case  belonging  to  their  respective  departments  should  be  under 
consideration;  all  matters,  except  the  foreign  and  diplomatic  relations,  were 
to  be  submitted  to  the  deliberation  of  the  king  and  his  l^al  advisers,  of  whom 
three,  at  least,  were  required  to  be  i)resent  (that  number  being  necessary  to 
constitute  a  council  for  the  transaction  of  business);  but  he  was  not  obliged 
to  adopt  their  suggestions,  and  might  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative  decide  in 
opposition  to  their  votes  or  opinions.  In  the  event  of  his  decision  being 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  the  assessors  were  boimd  to  remonstrate, 
and  to  record  their  protest;  otherwise  they  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  coun- 
selling and  abetting  him  in  his  unconstitutional  proceedings,  as  he  was  not 
held  responsible  for  any  act  of  his  own.  Before  declaring  war  or  concluding 
treaties,  he  was  expected  to  state  his  motives  to  the  coimcil  and  hear  the 
sentiments  which  it  was  their  duty  to  express.  Of  the  army  and  navy  he 
was  to  have  the  supreme  conmiand,  and  the  ultimate  determination  in  all 
matters  relating  to  both  services,  assisted  by  the  ministers  of  state  for  these 
departments.  Civil  and  military  employments  were  placed  at  his  disposal, 
as  also  the  appointment  of  archbishops  and  bishops;  but  he  could  not  remove 
a  judge  from  office,  except  for  just  cause  and  on  proof  of  criminality.  He 
was  not  allowed  to  deprive  any  subject  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without 
a  legal  process;  nor  could  he  arraign  religious  opinions,  unless  the  profession 
or  dissemination  of  them  should  appear  to  be  mjurious  to  the  public.  The 
supreme  court  of  justice  was  composed  of  six  nobles  and  six  conunoners,  whose 
continuance  in  office  depended  solely  on  their  upright  conduct;  the  king 
had  a  double  voice,  and  might  pardon  criminals  and  mitigate  or  commute 
punishments. 

The  deputies  of  the  estates  were  to  be  freely  elected,  and  to  enjoy  liberty 
of  speech  auring  their  deliberations.  The  diet  was  to  assemble  in  the  capital 
everyr  fifth  year;  and  the  session  was  not  to  continue  above  three  months, 
unless  lu'gent  business  should  demand  an  extension  of  that  period.  It  was 
part  of  their  duty  to  nominate  a  committee  for  superintending  the  freedom 
of  the  press  and  mquiring  into  the  conduct  of  the  ministers  andcounciL  No 
taxes  could  be  imposed  without  their  sanction;  nor  had  the  sovereign  the 
privil^e  of  negotiating  a  loan,  or  altering  the  currency,  or  aUenatinjg  any 
part  01  the  Swedish  territory.  Several  changes  and  reforms  of  minor  impor- 
tance were  at  the  same  time  effected.  A  decree  of  Gustavus,  prohibiting  the 
entrance  of  any  Jews  into  his  dominions,  was  revoked;  and  the  fashion  of 
wearing  a  white  scarf  round  the  left  arm,  which,  since  the  revolution  of  1772, 
had  continued  as  a  badge  to  distinguish  the  king's  friends,  was  abolished. 
A  pension  was  also  granted  to  the  deposed  monarch  and  his  family,  after  the 
amount  of  his  private  property  had  oeen  ascertained;  and  to  obtain  credit 
for  economy,  his  successor  gave  up  to  the  disposal  of  the  estates  most  of  the 
royal  palaces,  with  their  gardens,  parks,  and  dependencies.  He  likewise  dis- 
missed the  household  of  the  late  sovereign,  contenting  himself  with  the  same 
establishment  as  when  he  was  duke  of  S6dermanland.<: 

Thus  Charles,  who  readily  sanctioned  the  new  constitution,  obtained  the 
object  which  he  had  so  long  pursued.  As  he  had  no  issue,  the  succession  had 
yet  to  be  settled;  the  choice  of  the  diet  fell  on  Christian  Augustus  of  Hol- 
stein  Augustenburg,  a  prince  connected  by  birth  with  the  dynasty  of  Vasa, 
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and  by  marriage  with  the  royal  family  of  Demnark.  This  levoluton  did  not 
lead  to  peace.  Alexander  of  Russia,  with  his  usual  haughtioeBS,  would  not 
grant  it  without  the  cession  of  finland,  which  Boni^Murte  had  |;uiuranteed  to 
him,  and  of  the  isle  of  Aland.  The  north  of  Sweden  was  agam  ravaged  hy 
his  troops,  and  the  generals  of  CSiarles  were,  as  beforei  beaten.  In  one  or 
two  isolated  cities,  the  natives  had  the  advantage;  but  tiieir  best  defence  lay 
in  the  nature  of  the  country,  where  provisions  oould  not  be  obtained,  and  in 
the  activity  of  the  English  cruisersi  which  mteroepted  the  supplieB  destined 
for  the  Russian  army.  Still,  peace  was  mdiflpensable;  and  m  E^tember  of 
the  same  year,  it  was  concluded  at  Fredrikshamn,  on  conditions  deeply 
humiliating  to  Sweden.  Finland  was  surrendered,  so  was  the  isle  of  Aland, 
so  was  East  Bothnia,  so  was  West  Bothnia,  down  to  Tome&;  and  all  then 
were  declared  an  integral  portion  of  the  empire.  Sweden  then  acceded  to  the 
continental  sjrstem,  and  closed  her  ports  to  British  shmping.  She  was,  how- 
ever, after  much  difficulty,  permitted  to  import  salt  ana  colonial  produce  from 
England.  Thus  she  lost  one-third  of  her  population,  one-fourth  of  hor  terri- 
tory, and  her  best  fortresses;  While  internally  every  provmce  was  exhausted. 
Before  the  conclusion  of  the  year,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  also  signed  between 
Sweden  and  Denmark.  Both  Kingdoms  remamed  in  the  same  poation  to 
each  other  as  before  the  war.  The  opening  of  the  ensuing  year  was  signal- 
ised by  a  treaty  with  France  which  virtually  rendered  Sweden  a  province  of 
that  empire.^ 

SWEDEN  AND  THE  CONTINENTAL  8I8TEM 

Excluded  from  Holland  and  thwarted  upon  the  North  Sea,  Endish  war 
merce,  under  a  neutral  flag,  was  carried  on  and  flouivhed  on  ue  Baltic. 
While  the  enemy  continueahis  northerij  movement  by  sea,  Napoleon  Id- 
lowed  him  on  the  shores  m  order  to  close  issues  with  him.  In  July,  Napoleon 
ordered  Denmark,  Prussia,  and  Mecklenburg  not  to  receive  any  dups  laden 
with  colonial  articles.  Shortiy  afterwards,  1^  tiie  decrees  c€  August  6th  and 
September  10th,  1810,  which  he  forced  all  tiie  German  states  to  adopt,  he  put 
upon  these  commodities  the  enormous  duty  of  fifty  per  cent  In  principle. 
this  tiix  was  only  applicable  to  merchandise  captured  on  the  high  seas,  all 
other  being  absolutely  excluded;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  might  be  ai)pUed  to 
articles  admitted  through  tolerance,  provided  the  stigmata  of  their  origin 
were  not  too  clearly  shown. 

When  he  believed  himself  to  have  enclosed  the  North  Sea  and  the  German 
Baltic  with  a  continuous  line  of  circumvallation,  he  perceived  an  almost 
imperceptible  fissure  which  would  allow  English  products  to  get  throu^, 
and  decrease  the  whole  efficiency  of  the  scheme.  Between  Pniasia  and  we 
duchies  of  Mecklenburg  a  small  piece  of  shore  line,  a  narrow  band  of  territory 
— a  fraction  of  Pomerania — still  belonged  to  the  Swedes.  Hiis  was  all  that 
remained  of  their  vast  possessions  in  Germany,  a  fragment  or,  rather,  a 
souvenir  of  the  empire  created  by  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus.  When 
Napoleon  had  granted  them  peace,  on  Januarv  6th,  1810,  he  had  restored 
them  Pomerania,  on  condition  that  they  woula  declare  war  on  England  and 
bind  themselves  to  all  the  necessaries  for  the  blockade.  In  spite  of  this  posi- 
tive agreement,  Pomerania  with  the  port  of  Stralsund  remained  opea  to 
colonial  products;  here  they  found  protection,  were  collected  together,  and 
distributed  throughout  neighbouring  countries.  Moreover,  Sweden  proper 
kept  up  direct  relations  with  the  enemy,  and  lent  him  precious  aid.  For  if 
the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  poor  and  sparsely  populated,  did  not  oflfer  any 
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considerable  market  to  the  prohibited  articles,  she  collected  them  in  her 
ports,  particularly  in  that  of  Gothenburg,  where  th^  were  accumulated  and 
stoied  up,  awaitmg  a  propitious  occasion  to  seek  German  soiL  A  oontra- 
hand  was  organised,  and  found  here  a  point  of  support  and  facilities  for  activ- 
ity. In  the  Baltic  Gothenburg  rendered  the  English  the  same  services  as  did 
Helgoland  in  the  North  Sea,  but  in  an  infinitely  greater  degree. 

It  was  this  vast  storehouse,  with  its  branches  m  Germany  and  Pomerania, 
that  Napoleon  now  wished  to  close,  and  Sweden  took  a  prominent  place  in 
his  thoughts.  Only,  by  Sweden's  side  stood  Russia;  if  he  estabUsned  his 
authority  too  openly  at  Stockholm  he  would  adjoin,  on  the  extreme  north, 
the  empire  which  he  already  touched  with  the  duchy  of  Warsaw;  and  by 
creating  a  second  point  of  contact,  he  would  redouble  the  opportunities  for 
quarreb  and  discord.  In  the  month  of  May,  Napoleon  addressed  to  the 
Stockhobn  government  a  peremptory  and  threatening  note,  demanding  at 
the  same  time  the  declaration  of  war  with  England,  the  extradition  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  French  refugees,  and  the  sequestration  of  all  the  colonial 
merchandise  stored  in  Pomerania.  Bv  failing  to  acquiesce  in  these  demands 
within  five  days,  Sweden  was  to  lose  m  the  benefits  of  the  treaty,  and  expose 
herself  to  a  rupture  and  its  conseauences. 

By  instinct  and  tradition  Sweden  inclined  to  France.  She  felt  the  advan- 
tage of  adhering  to  her  old  ally  and  Napoleon's  protection  seemed  indispen- 
sable in  order  to  resist  Russia,  established  henceforth  just  across  from  her 
capital,  and  to  renew  her  political  existence.  But  the  first  necessity  of  a 
people,  even  before  providing  for  the  security  and  dignity  of  the  state,  is  to 
meet  its  daily  needs.  Now  a  rupture  with  England  would  render  Sweden 
literally  without  the  necessaries  of  life.  Trade  with  the  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  had  become  one  of  the  normal  and  essential  fimctions  of  her  life. 
This  means  alone  enabled  the  Scandinavians  to  turn  the  riches  of  theur  soil 
into  mone]^;  to  exploit  their  forests  and  mines  by  opening  a  permanent  outlet 
for  their  timber,  iron,  and  steel.  In  exchange  for  these  products,  En^and 
furnished  her  northern  creditors  with  a  quantity  of  articles  necessary  to 
their  existence  —  commodities  of  the  highest  importance,  as  salt,  for  exam- 
ple, which  Sweden  did  not  possess  or  know  how  to  manufacture.  A  complete 
suspension  of  these  relations  would  have  submitted  her  to  intolerable  priva- 
tion. Between  Napoleon,  who  could  crush  her  or  at  least  deliver  her  over  to 
the  Russian,  and  England,  who  possessed  the  means  of  starving  her,  she  jfound 
herself  reduced  to  ruse  and  subterfuge,  making  the  former  promises  which  she 
constantly  eluded  in  favour  of  the  latter. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  SUCCESSION 

To  the  agonies  of  the  situation  were  added  the  diflSculties  and  danger  of 
the  morrow  of  a  revoluton.  In  the  interior,  passions  were  not  yet  quieted 
down;  they  remained  active  and  irreconcilable,  and  nothmg  app^red  strong 
enough  to  thwart  or  master  them.  King  Charles  XUI  was  da,  infirm,  ana 
without  posterity.  The  queen  was  unpopular  and  despised,  and  suspected  of 
the  worst  intrigues.  The  elder  branch  of  the  Vasas  formed  a  [Murty  oy  them- 
selves; the  leaders  of  the  nobility  were  accused  of  connivance  with  Kussia  and 
denounced  by  the  hatred  of  a  turbulent  demagogy,  which  coloured  its  sub- 
versive tendencies  with  an  exalted  patriotism. 

In  the  midst  of  this  confusion  and  danger,  Sweden  sought  despenLtAj  for 
means  to  recover  herself,  or  at  least  to  bolster  up  her  tottering  destinies,  and 
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conceived  the  great  idea  of  creatine  a  new  djDBatYf  in  order  to  «ve  herself  a 
race  of  kings  which  should  sucoeedf  the  younger  branch  of  the  Vasas  on  the 
death  of  d^ares  XIII.  This  would  be  to  gpnft  a  new  limb  on  the  dying 
trunk.  On  June  14th,  1809,  the  estates  had  chosen  Qiarles  of  Augurten- 
burg,  brother-in-law  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  as  heir  to  the  crown,  but  at  this 
moment,  as  if  adversity  were  eager  to  strike  the  unhwpv  people,  an  unex- 
I)ected  thunderbolt  fell  upon  Sweden.  On  the  28th  of  May,  I5IO,  durinff  a 
review,  the  prince  of  Augustenburg  was  suddenly  stricken  with  illnesi^ell 
from  his  horse,  and  died  on  the  spot  This  catastrophe,  too  sudden  to  be 
attributed  in  the  popular  nief  to  natural  causes,  put  Sweden's  future  again 
in  suspense  and  delivered  her  over  to  every  uncertainty.  It  waa  now  neces- 
sary to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  new  prince  royal,  and  convoke  a  dieti 
which  meant  the  re-opening  of  scenes  of  competition  and  disorder.  In  the 
midst  of  this  confusion,  the  government  perceived  that  provkl^ice  had 
pointed  out  a  means  of  shortening  and  simplifying  the  crisis.  The  prince 
they  mourned  had  a  brother,  and  by  caUing  this  young  man  to  replace  him, 
thus  limiting  themselves  to  the  substitution  of  a  member  of  the  same  family, 
they  would  cut  short  the  conflicting  intrigues  beginning  to  woric  on  all  sideiB. 

On  the  2nd  of  June,  while  the  cabinet  was  subscrilMng  in  principle  to  all 
the  demands  of  a  French  note,  the  king  wrote  the  emperor  a  pitiful  lettor: 
he  dwelt  upon  the  misfortimes  which  were  crowding  on  his  old  age,  indicated 
his  preferences,  made  allusions  to  the  second  prince  of  AujgustenlMirg,  and 
asked  Napoleon,  in  sufficientlv  explicit  terms,^  to  accept  this  candidate  and 
give  him  the  investiture.  Before  receivmg  this  letter,  Napoleon  had  leamed 
of  the  death  of  the  prince  royal  The  choice  of  a  successor  concerned  him 
little  as  to  the  person  himself;  his  purpose  was  simply  to  build  up  in  Sweden 
a  power  strong  enough  to  impose  the  rupture  with  England  upon  the  nation. 
and  strong  enough,  also,  not  to  come  under  the  influmce  and  guidance  of 
Russia.  His  idea  all  along  was  to  bring  it — a  friend  of  France,  without 
bein^  an  enemy  of  Russia,  and  ahready  master  of  Norway  — mto  doee  ocm- 
nection  with  Denmark,  and  then  create  around  the  Baltic  a  group  of  powers, 
a  sort  of  Scandinavian  federation.  Had  not  the  hour  now  come  to  take  a 
decisive  step  —  not  only  to  establish  the  most  intimate  relations  between  the 
two  governments,  but  to  imite  their  crowns?  This  could  be  done  by  calling 
to  the  succession,  instead  of  a  Danish  prince,  the  king  of  Denmark  himseltl 
When  Napoleon  for  the  first  time  passed  the  possible  candidates  in  review, 
there  was  a  slight  inclination  in  favour  of  this  d6nouement;  or,  at  least,  this 
seems  to  be  indicated  in  an  article  that  appeared  under  date  of  June  I7th,  in 
the  official  Journal  de  V Empire.  The  attention  of  the  Swedes  is  there  called 
to  the  king  of  Denmark  in  a  few  lines  sufficiently  clear  to  justify  this  opinion. 

The  candidature  submitted  to  the  emperor  in  Qiarles  XUl's  letter  dkl 
not  materially  differ  from  that  which  in  the  first  place  had  his  preference;  it 
tendecl  in  less  direct  fashion  to  the  same  end.  Without  preparing  the  union 
of  the  two  crowns,  it  made  a  tie  between  Sweden  and  Denmark;  and  it  had 
the  advantage  of  being  more  acceptable  to  Russia,  whom  the  prospect  of 
complete  fusion  between  the  Scandinavian  stetes  would  probabl^  have 
alarmed.  Napoleon  accepted  with  good  'grace  the  chobe  of  the  prince  of 
Augastenburg.  He  did  not  pronounce  his  adhesion  to  it  in  formal  terms, 
having  made  it  a  principle  not  to  meddle  directly  in  the  Swedish  affair,  but  he 
inserted  in  his  reply  to  the  king  the  following  words:  "  I  have  received  your 
majesty's  letter  of  June  2nd.  I  take  a  sincere  share  in  all  your  anxieties,  and 
I  am  troubled  by  the  predicament  into  which  this  new  circumstance  puto  you. 
I  have  had  some  satisfaction  in  seeing  by  your  letter  that  provioenoe  has 
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roared  you  your  strength.  The  project  of  binding  more  closely  the  ties  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark  seems  to  have  special  advantage  for  your  coimtrv." 
French  diplomacy  was  charged  with  furnishing  the  conmientary  to  these 
vague  words.  Since  the  peace,  France  had  retamed  at  Stockholm  only  a 
sunple  chargi  (Taffaires,  and  if  the  emperor  had  already  appointed  Bwm 
Alquier  his  minister  at  the  capital,  he  had  ordered  him  to  remain  in  Paris 
until  Sweden  had  fulfilled  all  the  conditions  in  the  matter  of  the  blockade. 
On  the  24th  of  Jime,  he  sent  M.  Alquier  the  order  to  set  out  the  following 
day  and  inmiediately  join  his  post. 

The  Election  of  BemadoUc 

The  next  day  (the  25th  of  Jime)  the  letter  was  sent  off,  and  Alquier  hastily 
made  preparations  to  depart.  Everything  seemed  disposed  towards  action 
in  favour  of  the  prince  of  Augustenburg;  and  the  emperor  would  doubtless 
have  been  greatly  astonished  to  learn  that,  at  that  verv  hour,  in  the  heart  of 
Paris  at  the  house  of  a  marshal,  brother-in-law  to  King  Joseph,  a  very  different 
scheme  was  bein^  hatched,  unknown  to  him.  A  few  days  before,  a  young 
Swedish  officer,  Lieutenant  Moemer,  had  arrived  in  Paris.  He  came  without 
a  commission  from  his  government;  he  did  not  represent  any  party,  but  only 
a  clique  —  a  circle  of  friends  who  had  given  him  orders  to  create  a  prince- 
royal  for  Sweden.  A  few  military  men  and  some  professors  at  the  University 
of  Upsala,  e^rly  desiring  the  regeneration  of  their  coimtry,  and  passionate 
admu*ers  of  France  and  her  army,  had  conceived  the  idea  of  feeding  Sweden 
from  this  source  of  warlike  virtue  and  heroism;  and  they  set  about  to  seek, 
from  among  the  marshals  in  the  imperial  staff,  the  heir  to  the  crown  and  the 
future  king. 

Among  the  marshals,  their  choice  very  naturally  fell  upon  the  only  one 
whom  Sweden  knew  other  than  by  reputation.  Dunng  the  campami  of  1807, 
Bemadotte,  prince  of  Pontecorvo,  had  had  to  fight  the  Swedes  in  Pomerania; 
and  he  had  shown  himself  towards  them  a  courteous  enemy  and  a  generous 
conqueror.  Later,  in  1808,  charged  with  operating  a  descent  upon  Skane, 
while  Russia  attacked  Finland,  he  took  advantage  of  the  indefinite  terms  of 
his  instructions,  to  respect  Swedish  territory.  He  preferred  to  be  lenient 
towards  old  allies  to  vanquishing  them  at  their  own  expense;  and  his  course 
of  action,  which  gave  great  displeasure  at  St.  Petersbui^,  was  the  foundation 
of  his  popularity  in  Sweden.    This  is  what  Moemer  and  his  friends  had 

Erincipally  in  mind;  and  the  young  lieutenant,  with  the  daring  confidence  of 
is  years,  had  offered  to  sound  the  ground  at  Paris,  propose  new  destinies  to 
the  marshal,  solicit  the  adherence  of  the  French  government,  and  win  over 
Bemadotte  and  Napoleon. 

At  Paris  Moemer  began  with  an  obscure  friend,  a  geographer  named 
Latapie,  provided  with  a  modest  berth  in  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs. 
Moemer  and  Latapie,  after  having  taken  up  and  gone  over  toother  the  list 
of  marshals,  were  convinced  that  Bemadotte,  who  shared  m  Napoleon's 
prestige,  without  passing  for  a  blind  servitor  of  his  policy,  was  the  only  one 
m  the  whole  list  who  possessed  the  necessary  qualities.  The  most  difficult 
thing  was  to  make  France  believe  in  the  reality  and  importance  of  a  plan 
which  had  as  yet  taken  shape  only  in  a  few  minds  "  filled  with  military  enthu- 
siasm." The  scheme  which  did  not  exist  in  Sweden,  it  was  necessary  to 
develop  in  France.  Moemer  won  over  to  his  idea  the  consul  of  his  country, 
M.  Si^eul,  and  after  him  the  count  of  Wrede,  a  man  of  great  name  and 
distinguished  bearing,  who  had  been  sent  by  his  government  to  congratulate 
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the  emperor  on  his  marriage.  It  was  Wrede  who  was  oharged  to  infonn 
Bemadotte  and  make  the  mst  overtures.  This  he  did  on  the  25th  of  June. 
Bemadotte  asked  nothing  better  than  to  be  a  rngning  mmiarch,  but  at  first 
he  affected  the  disinterestedness  whicb  js  jproper  and  customary  in  sueh 
circumstances,  and  then  let  himself  be  coovmeed  that  he  was  ind]q)ensable 
to  the  welfare  of  Sweden.  A  few  hours  later,  he  was  with  the  emperor^  declar- 
ing that  a  powerful  party  was  clamouring  for  him,  and  begg^  permisrion  to 
present  himself  to  the  suiffrage  of  the  diet. 

The  emperor  listened  at  first  with  some  ineredulity,  and  could  scarcely 
take  this  imexpected  candidacy  seriously.  But  when  the  Swedes  in  Fans 
brought  it  to  his  attention  through  various  persons  who  surrounded  him,  and 
to  whom  the  scheme  had  been  mentioned,  he  gave  the  matter  more  respectful 
consideration.  There  was  a  new  element  in  the  whole  matter  whicn  now 
arose.  Would  it  suit  him  next  to  crush  the  movement  peremptcnrily,  or  to 
make  use  of  it?  Napoleon  had  known  Bemadotte  too  Umg  to  rely  upm  his 
character  and  fidelity.  He  prized  his  military  talents,  witiiout  ever  naving 
liked  him.  In  him  Napoleon  had  never  found,  at  any  time,  that  impulse 
from  the  heart,  that  passionate  devotion,  which  he  recognised  and  i^pre- 
ciated  in  his  other  marshals.  He  credited  him  with  an  underiying  thouf^t 
for  self  which  had  showed  itself  on  many  occasions,  a  reasoning  ami  intrac- 
table mind^  and  a  stubborn  temperament — everjrthing,  in  faet^  which  he 
included  under  the  generic  term  ''Jacobinism."  After  showering  wealth 
and  favours  upon  Bemadotte,  without  drawing  hun  any  nearer,  Napoleon 
had  been  compelled  to  reprimand  the  marshal  more  than  imce;  and,  in  fact 
since  Wagram  he  had  been  in  a  kind  of  semi-diKraoe,  which  did  not  at  all 
lessen  the  marshal's  smothered  rancour.  It  was  tiberefors  auite  posdble  that 
the  latter  would  not  be  a  docile  agent  of  the  unperial  will;  and  Napoteon 
placed  so  little  confidence  in  him  tmtt  he  thouf^t  lor  a  moment  of  prc^XMOg 
another  French  candidate,  Prince  Eugftne,  to  the  Swedes  who  were  askipg 
Bemadotte  of  him.  But  as  Eugene  lifused,  and  was  not  willing  to  change 
his  religion  —  an  indispensable  condition  in  order  to  reign  at  Stockholm  — 
it  was  necessary  to  fall  back  on  the  prince  of  Pontecorvo,  who  did  not  exhibit 
the  slightest  scruples  on  this  subject. 

In  Sweden,  during  the  same  period,  the  government  was  far  from  taking 
the  marshars  candidacy  seriously,  aJthough  the  idea  had  begun  to  won 
its  way  among  the  lower  classes  and  the  army;  and  it  seemed  little  more  dis- 
turbed at  hearing  this  candidacy  distinguished  from  the  others  as  the  emperor's 
choice;  but  its  impatience  grew  under  the  pressure  of  more  urgent  alarms. 
At  Stockholm  the  instincts  of  disorder  and  anarchy  in  the  people  had  just 
broken  out  into  flame.  On  June  20th  the  body  of  the  crown  prince  was 
brought  back  to  the  capital.  During  the  passage  of  the  convoy^  Cknmt 
Fersen/  grand  marshal  of  the  kingdom,  upon  whom  all  sorts  of  imquitous 
suspicions  were  fastened,  was  draped  from  the  procession  and  massacred 
by  a  mob  of  frenzied  people.  It  was  demagogy  which  now  came  upon  the 
scene,  with  its  accompaniment  of  violence  and  crime.  Terrified  by  tne  spec* 
tacle,  Charles  XIII  and  his  council  turned  the  more  anxiously  to  Napoleon, 
and  looked  to  him  as  their  saviour  —  to  him  who  could  with  one  word  calm 
the  excited  passions,  reimite  divided  opinions  under  any  name  whatever,  and 
renew  the  moral  unity  of  the  nation.  In  their  anguish  they  addressed  tnem- 
selves  to  the  only  Frenchman  they  had  near  them,  the  humble  secretary  of 

'  Thhi  DoblexDAii  had  served  with  distineUoii  M  a  Toluiitaer  in  the  AmflfloftB  wmr,  and  lie 
wftA  known  at  the  court  of  Louis  XVI  for  his  gaUtntilef  and  tha  fftTOUible  Boite  whkk  1m 
received  from  BiUrie  Antoinette.* 
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legation  who  was  acting  charge  d'affaires,  M.  D^sau^ers,  by  name,  who  found 
himself  importimed  with  visits,  pressed  with  questions,  and  begged  to  speak 
only  a  word,  which  would  be  received  as  a  command.  Sweden  iflirew  hersdf 
at  Napoleon's  feet  and  asked  to  know  his  intentions,  that  ^e  might  confonn 
to  them,  and  only  begged  the  right  to  obey. 

"Let  the  emperor  give  us  one  of  his  kings,  and  Sweden  will  be  saved," 
said  the  king's  first  aide-de-camp,  M.  de  Suremain,  to  DAgaugiers;  and  he 

would  not  believe  that  the  latter  did  not 
possess  the  secrets  of  the  French  court. 
It  was  only  too  true,  however,  for  Cham- 
pagny,  the  French  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  in  order  the  better  to  serve  the 
emperor's  negative  intentions,  had 
thought  it  weU  to  break  off  all  corre- 
spondence withD^ugiers  and  leave  him 
isolated  and  like  an  exile  at  his  distant 
pK)st.  Astonished  and  humiliated  by  this 
silence,  D6saugiers  strove  like  everybody 
else  to  discover,  to  divine  the  reason 
which  was  now  nothing  but  a  g^reat  rid- 
dle; and,  in  default  of  any  precise  infor- 
mation, was  reduced  to  examining  and 
interjjreting  the  lightest  sjrmptoms. 
questioning  the  slightest  rumours,  and 
^'^  ^^^^^'^BS JKfcs  seeking  in  the  gazettes  for  the  opinions  of 

/  ^^^^fl5&  xllv  government.    At  the  moment,  the 

I       /  I J    ^9^      WVs^      article  of  Jime  17th  in  the  Jowmal  de 

\        '  K    ^f'       ^^m  ^^     Z'Emjnre  came  imder  his  ejres.    It  will  be 

remembered  that  this  article,  the  echo 
of  an  early,  immature  consiaeration  of 
the  subject,  was  expressed  in  terms  syp- 
pathetic  to  the  kin^  of  Denmark.  This 
vague  indication  was  in  accord  with 
the  personal  preferences  of  Uie  charg^ 
d'affaires,  and  encouraged  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  official  papyer,  he  thought 
to  act  in  concert  with  his  court  by  folr 
lowing  the  bent  of  his  own  aspirations. 
Entreated  by  all  the  Swedes  who  surrounded  him  to  speak  some  word, 
to  take  some  action,  he  did  not  have  the  wisdom  to  refuse,  but  loosened  his 
tongue.  Twice,  on  the  4th  and  5th  of  July,  he  made  his  declaration  in  favour 
of  the  king  of  Denmark  and  the  union  of  the  two  crowns,  by  presenting  tiiis 
measure  as  a  means  of  offence  and  defence  a^inst  Russia.  It  would  nave 
been  difficult  for  D^saugiers,  in  thus  permitting  himself  to  indulge  his  own 
opinion,  to  have  gone  more  completely  in  opposition  to  the  emperor's  actual 
intentions.  Above  all  thii^,  Napoleon  wished  to  keep,  at  least  in  appear- 
ance, on  good  terms  with  Russia;  and  it  was  to  this  end  that  he  refitdned 
from  supporting  Bemadotte.  To  repair  as  far  as  possible  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  D6sauder's  statements,  the  emperor  at  last  despatched  Alquier. 
But  if  he  were  to  leave  Paris  at  once,  the  minister  could  not  arrive  in  Sweden 
before  the  end  of  August;  that  is  to  say,  after  the  election,  which  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  place  in  the  first  fortnight  of  the  month.  Therefore  ne 
would  play  no  r6le  in  it,  which  pleased  his  master;  but  he  was  charged  to 
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say  and  to  repeat  that,  whatever  the  outcome  was,  the  emperor  would  have 
preferred  most  the  prince  of  Augustenburg,  who  was  the  neutral  and,  above 
all  the  colowless  candidate.  The  object  of  this  retrospective,  and  conse- 
quently essentially  disinterested  statement  was  to  release  the  French  from  any 
responsibility  to  Russia,  without  in  any  way  influencing  a  result  alrea4y 
determined. 

The  diet  assembled  the  25th  of  July  in  the  city  of  Orebro.  At  this  moment 
the  royal  government  was  more  preplexed  and  more  out  of  reckoning  than 
ever.  The  words  of  M.  Desaugiers  had  not  removed  doid>ts,  for  CSharles  JLili 
received  at  the  same  time  the  fetter  of  the  24th  of  June,  in  which  the  emperor 
seemed  to  pronoimce  in  favour  of  the  late  prince's  brother.  In  the  presence 
of  these  contradictory  signs  —  for,  on  the  other  hand,  Napoleon  had  cmiitted 
^ving  Bemadotte  the  least  si^  of  symiiath^  —  the  Stockholm  ci^inet 
judged  itself  authorized  to  follow  its  first  mspiration,  and  work  for  the  success 
of  the  Augustenburg  candidate;  and  to  accom^sh  this  end,  it  trod  devious 
paths  and  employed  the  subtlest  of  strat^y.  The  election  of  the  candidates 
recommended  by  the  court  seemed  assured,  the  dedred  dtnouement  prede- 
termined and  accomplished  when,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  a  rumour  arose, 
spread,  and  blazed  up,  like  a  train  of  powder:  it  was  on  everyone's  lips  that 
Napoleon  had  spoken;  that  he  desired,  that  he  was  ctetennined  to  have 
Bemadotte;  and  that  he  had  made  this  known  to  the  etectors  61  Sweden. 
This  report  was  imtrue,  and  the  deed  of  an  impostor.  At  the  time  whm  a 
few  Swedes  had  fixed  upon  the  candidacy  of  the  prince  of  Fbnteeorvo,  a 
Frenchman  named  Foumier  had  taken  an  active  part  in  their  nuuuBuvres. 
He  had  formerly  been  a  merchant  in  Gothenburg,  and  had  even  filled  tbo 
ofiice  of  vice-consul,  but  had  to  give  up  his  post  as  the  result  of  some  unfor- 
txmate  speculations  in  which  he  mul  sunk  his  wealth  and  much  of  his  rqnitar 
tion.  Having  been  unsuccessful  in  trade,  he  sou^^t  a  means  of  reeruitiitt 
his  fortime  in  politics.  Bemadotte's  election  seined  to  him  an  affair  worta 
supporting,  and  he  entered  into  it  heart  and  soul.  Skilful  and  insinuating, 
he  wormed  his  way  into  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  and  even  laid  siege  to 
the  door  of  the  ministerial  chamber. 

After  some  little  time,  Foumier  succeeded  in  persuading  Champagn^  that 
France  would  find  it  to  her  advantage  to  have  someone  on  the  look-out  in  the 
Swedish  city  where  the  diet  was  to  he  held,  and  obtained  permission  to  betake 
himself  to  Orebro  in  the  rdle  of  a  spectator,  charg^  solely  with  seeing,  listen- 
ing, and  notifying  Paris  of  the  incidents  of  the  struggle.  In  order  to  utcilitate 
his  introduction  mto  Sweden  and  the  accomplishment  of  his  misnon,  Cham- 
pagny  furnished  him  with  a  paper,  known  as  a  diplomatic  passport,  and  even 
stretched  his  complaisance  to  the  point  of  signing  it  himself.  Thus  armed, 
Foumier  set  out  at  once,  not  without  having  taken,  on  the  other  hand,  com- 
missions and  instmctions  from  Bemadotte.  In  tmth,  it  was  not  long  before 
Champagny  realized  his  impmdence,  and  feared  tiiat  he  had  placea  in  the 
hand  of  an  unsafe  man  a  weapon  it  would  not  be  impossible  to  make  bad  use 
of.  As  quickly  as  possible  he  wrote  to  the  French  Legation  at  Stockhohn. 
in  order  to  release  himself  from  all  responability  with  r^ard  to  the  dismissed 
vice-consul.  Unfortunately,  the  precaution  was  taken  too  late.  While  the 
letter  of  disavowal  was  pursuing  him,  Foumier,  well  in  advance,  landed  in 
Sweden,  and  reached  Orebro  the  11th  of  August,  some  days  before  the  date 
of  the  election.  He  had  scarcely  arrived  before  he  tumea  round  and  boldly 
altered  his  course.  A  simple  emissary  of  the  marshal  and  observer  for  tlie 
minister,  he  posed  as  the  spokesman  of  France.  His  language  was  this: 
the  French  government  desii^  the  success  of  the  prince  of  Ponteoorvo,  and 
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as  the  high  interests  France  had  at  stake  did  not  permit  her  to  express  this 
wish  openly,  it  had  been  necessary  to  resort  to  modest  intermediary,  to  bring 
it  to  the  Imowledge  of  the  diet.  In  support  of  these  words,  Foumier  pre- 
sented his  passport,  showed  the  ministerial  handwriting,  and  used  it  to 
establish  confidence  in  the  Swedes.  He  had  also  brought  other  thin^  —  a 
letter  written  by  the  marshal,  and  a  portrait  representing  "Bemadotte's 
young  son  playing  'with  his  father's  sword."  With  these  various  objects 
of  propaganda  he  knew  how  to  play  a  wonderful  part.  In  one  ni^ht  he 
made  a  hundred  copies  of  the  letter;  his  lodgings  were  transformed  into  a 
work  room,  putting  forth  at  every  moment  brochures,  pictures,  patriotic 
songs,  and  popular  dialogues,  which  flooded  the  town  and  circulated  among 
the  members  of  the  diet.  Pamphlets,  distributed  in  profusion,  appealed 
.  to  the  national  pas- 

^  sions  and  hates,  en- 

deavouring to  repre- 
sent the  success  of  the 
French  hero  as  a 
moral  defeat  for  Rus- 
sia and  the  banning 
of  revenge.  At  the 
same  time,  the  four 
orders  of  the  diet  — 
nobles,  clergy,  burgh- 
ers, and  peasants  — 
were  successively 
taken  in  hand;  }riela- 
ing  to  appropriate  ar- 
guments, each  claas  of 
the  nation  came  to  be- 
lieve that  Bemadotte 
cherished  for  it  a  i)ar- 
ticular  predilection 
and  would  accomplish 
its  happiness.  Above 
all,  the  thought  that 
Napoleon  was  show- 
ing himself  behind  his  representative,  that  he  had  broken  the  silence  and 
made  known  his  intentions,  stimulated  devotion,  discouraged  resistance,  and 
silenced  all  opposition.  In  forty-eight  hours,  with  a  promptness  scarcely 
credible,  the  current  was  formed,  grew,  threw  itself  along,  and  carried  every- 
thii^  before  it. 

Tne  old  king  alone  resisted.  He  was  not  resigned  to  accepting  an  heir, 
a  parvenu  of  the  sword,  whom  Napoleon  had  not  even  placed  on  the  first 
steps  of  the  throne  by  the  gift  of  one  of  the  states  at  his  disposal.  The  min- 
istry, feeling  the  necessity  of  yielding  to  the  torrent,  deputed  M.  de  Suremain 
to  the  king,  to  reason  with  the  latter  and  make  him  give  way.  Suremain 
foimd  him  exhausted  by  a  night  of  insomnia,  wearing  the  impnnt  of  his  dis- 
tress on  his  features.  "I  know  no  longer  whom  to  choose,"  he  said.  " I  had 
decided  on  the  prince  of  Augustenburg.  He  is  my  cousin  and  a  brother  of 
the  late  prince.  But  now  that  cannot  be;  even  you  have  spoken  against  it. 
Now  they  come  with  their  Bemadotte.  They  say  the  emperor  wants  him. 
His  charg6  d'affaires  acts  differently.  It  is  enough  to  drive  me  mad.  If  the 
Emperor  wishes  me  to  accept  a  French  general  it  would  be  better  for  him  to 
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say  so  than  to  leave  me  to  guess  it.    Haven't  you  told  me  that  he  doesn't 
like  Bernadotte?" 

''Yes,  sire,  that  was  so  well  known  that  last  winter  during  my  visit  to 
Paris  I  was  advised  to  see  very  little  of  him." 

"What  do  you  think  of  him?    Gustave  Moemer  praises  him  to  the  skies.'' 

"It  is  impossible  for  me  to  judge  the  essential  quidities  of  a  man  with 
whom  I  have  had  only  social  relations.  He  is  a  handsome  man,  very  polished, 
and  expresses  himself  with  great  facility.  His  whole  bearing  is  truly  dis- 
tinguished." 

"Nothing  that  reeks  of  the  Revolution?" 

"  I  notic^  nothing.  He  has  a  good  reputation  in  France;  he  is  not  judged 
by  the  amoimt  of  his  thievincs." 

"  Even  if  he  should  have  all  the  necessary  qualifications,  have  yoa  thou^^t 
of  the  absurdity  of  taking  a  French  corporal  for  the  heir  of  my  throne." 

"Sire,  I  agree  with  you,  and  the  idea  cdiocks  me  as  much  as  it  does  you. 
But  we  must  think  of  the  danger  there  will  be  of  being  forced  to  do  it." 

"Do  you  think  they  can  force  me  to  it?" 

"  Sire,  think  of  the  unhappy  state  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  your  own  age." 

"  He  questioned  me  for  a  long  time  about  the  prince  of  Pontecorvo,"  Mds 
Suremain  in  his  accoimt,  "  on  his  origin,  his  son,  and  his  wife.  I  told  him  all 
I  had  learned.  When  we  parted  he  said  with  emotion,  "I  fear  tiiere  is  nothimr 
for  me  to  do  but  to  swallow  the  pill.    God  alone  knows  how  all  this  will  end. 

Five  days  after  this  conversation,  the  ministerial  councU,  furnished  with 
royal  authority,  officially  presented  Bemadotte;  and  on  tii^  2l8t  of  August 
the  four  orders  elected  mm,  fvJly  persuaded  that  th^  were  obejing  an  order 
from  the  Tuileries,  and  were  voticq;  for  the  empcoor's  candidate,  xlius  oom- 
promised  and  thwarted  by  a  series  of  stupimties  and  intrigues,  Napoleon 
suffered  the  penalty  of  a  policy  which  was  purposely  obscure  and  veifed, 
and  which  always  systematically  neglected  to  dedare  itself.  A  word  from 
him  in  the  beginning  would  have  prevented  eveiythmg;  Dtetu^^ers's  blunckr, 
Foumier's  impudent  envoy,  and  the  decisive  manoeuvres  of  ^s  "messenger 
ma^cian."  Instead  of  stopping  Bemadotte's  budding  enterprise  with  one 
decisive  word,  Napoleon  had  preferred  to  let  it  develop  and  take  its  chance; 
he  thought  to  get  profit  from  it,  both  by  forbidding  it  and  by  refraining  from 
taking  any  part  in  it.  But  nobody  believed  in  tnat  surprising  abnegation. 
in  that  effacement  of  a  will  which  Europe  was  accustomed  to  look  for,  ana 
find  everywhere,  and  feel  perpetually  active.  As  the  emperor  had  not  spoken 
everyone  assumed  the  right  to  speak  for  him;  finally  his  name,  audaciously 
usurped,  brought  about  the  election.* 

BERNADOTTE  AS  CROWN   PRINCE 

If  Napoleon  expected  to  find  a  mere  instrument  in  the  new  crown  prince 
[henceforth  known  as  Charles  John],  he  was  soon  miserably  disappomted. 
The  latter  had  duties  and  interests  irreconcilable  with  such  a  state  of  vassal- 
age. For  some  time,  the  outward  forms  of  amity  were  observed;  and  when 
invested  with  the  chief  cares  of  government  through  the  infirmities  of 
Charles  XIII,  he  grew  more  cautious,  more  eager  to  profit  by  the  course  of 
events.  He  would  not  offend  Bonaparte;  and  therefore  he  embraced  the 
continental  system,  and  even  declared  war  against  England.  But  he  adopted 
no  serious  measures  to  the  prejudice  of  this  coimtry;  and  what  he  did  was 
the  result  of  fear  rather  than  of  enmity. 

By  degrees,  he  ventured  to  remonstrate  against  the  mandates  of  the 
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emperor,  and  in  some  instances  to  return  a  decided  negative.  In  revenge. 
Napoleon  ui^ed  his  privateers  to  seize  Swedish  vessels  wherever  they  coma 
be  foimd.  The  injury  thus  effected  was  incalculable,  and  it  produora  some 
energetic  representations  from  the  crown  prince.  But  they  led  to  no  result. 
The  seizure  of  Pomerania  and  Riigen  by  the  French  broke  the  last  remaining 
bond  which  imited  him  with  his  native  coimtry.  From  this  moment,  Charles 
John  turned  towards  the  English,  whose  vessels  he  freely  admitted  into  his 
ports,  and  with  whom  he  signed  a  treaty  of  peace.  He  also  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  Alexander,  then  menaced  by  the  most  formidable  power  Ehirope 
had  seen  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne.^  The  treaties  with  Great  Britain 
and  Russia  provided  for  the  cession  of  Norway  to  Sweden  as  a  consolation 
for  the  recent  loss  of  Finland  to  Russia;  and  as  the  country  thus  cooUy 
assigned  to  Bemadotte's  kingdom  was  the  property  of  Denmark,  the  latter 
power  was  to  receive  compensation  in  Pomerania.  The  island  of  Guadaloupe 
was  also  ceded  to  Sweden  by  Great  Britain,  and  larne  subadies  promised. 
It  is  said  that  in  these  transactions  the  crown  prince  of  Sweden  did  not  always 
allow  his  personal  advantage  to  be  thrust  into  the  backgroimd  in  favour  of 
that  of  his  adopted  country.  In  Ahnfelt's  narratives  of  the  Scandinavian 
court  and  state  the  crown  prince  is  represented  as  playing  a  decidedly  ignoble 
r61e.« 

An  inquiry  into  the  benefits  that  accrued  to  Sweden  from  the  sale  of 
Pomerania  and  Guadaloupe  [in  1815]  lies  outside  the  scope  of  this  record; 
let  it  suffice  to  say  that  Charles  John  took  more  than  an  equal  share,  and 
stipulated,  moreover,  for  a  large  annual  sum,  which  the  Bank  of  Sweden 
was  required  by  the  estates  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  his  dynasty  in  per- 
petuity. If  to  this  sum  we  add  the  notorious  rouble  fimd  (Rubdfands) 
and  the  old  Passevolanskasse  deposited  with  the  college  of  War  —  which 
may  reasonably  be  regarded  as  a  reserve  fund  for  Charles  John's  private  ends, 
since  he  kept  it  imder  lock  and  key,  by  his  resolute  refusal  to  give  the  auditors 
of  the  estates  of  the  kingdom  access  to  it  —  we  must  own  that  the  adopted 
son  of  Charles  XIII  knew  how  to  get  paid  for  the  honour  he  had  done  Sweden, 
in  accepting  the  succession  to  the  throne.  At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to 
say  a  few  words  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  above-mentioned  rouble 
fimd  came  into  being.  In  the  summer  of  1812.  the  emperor  Alexander's 
situation  was  so  desperate  that  almost  his  only  chance  of  saving  his  domin- 
ions, and  maintaining  the  sovereignty  of  Russia  in  Europe,  waa  to  pave  the 
way  for  an  alliance  with  Sweden,  and  to  associate  himself  with  Charles  John. 
then  crown  prince,  at  any  price.  This  was  the  motive  of  the  illHstarrea 
interview  between  the  two,  at  Abo.  It  is  asserted,  and  not  without  ^ood 
reason,  that  in  the  Russian  deliberations  which  preceded  the  interview, 
it  was  decided  that  Alexander  should  begin  by  making  a  money  payment 
the  basis  of  negotiation,  and,  if  necessary,  should  proceed  to  offer  the  restor- 
ation of  Finland  and  Aland,  and,  it  may  bJe,  the  possession  of  Norway. 

Alexander  himself  was  far  too  skilled  a  diplomatist  not  to  nave  nven 
his  minister  at  Stockholm  instruction  to  make  the  study  of  the  new  neir- 
apparent  his  first  object,  after  Charles  John  had  arrived  in  Sweden,  and 
while  a  rupture  between  France  and  Russia  appeared  imminent;  aoid  more 
especially  after  the  latter  had  gained  the  absolute  ascendency  over  the  cabi- 
net which  he  already  enjoyed  over  the  army.  And,  in  truth,  the  task  coidd 
have  been  confided  to  no  better  man  than  that  adroit  and  practised  diploma- 
tist. General  van  Suchtelen  the  elder,  [a  Dutchman  who  had  entered  the 
Russian  service].  The  Russian  diplomatist  held  good  cards  in  his  hand: 
Charles  John's  envy  and  hatred  of  Napoleon  were  ah^uly  a  matter  of  historical 
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certainty;  his  bombastic  speeches  and  prodamations  were  the  sure  indication 
of  a  character  steeped  in  self-love  and  ambition;  and  lastly,  it  is  not  likely 
that  his  domestic  economy  had  escaped  Van  Suchtden's  practised  ohB^vhr 
tion.  We  are  therefore  tolerably  weft  justified  in  aawiminjs  that,  even  before 
the  interview  at  Abo,  Alexander  knew  with  whom  he  haa  to  do,  and  was  in 
a  position  to  frame  the  lines  on  which  to  n^tiate  with  the  heir-wparent. 
The  interview  itself  was  a  snare  laid  for  Chanes  John's  vanity.  When  thqr 
met,  Alexander  and  the  crown  prince  locked  themselves  into  a  private  apart- 
ment together.  The  most  distinguished  members  of  Alexander's  suite  were 
in  waiting  in  the  adjoining  room,  as  well  as  a  few  flentlemen  who  had  accom- 
panied the  crown  prince.  The  Russians  had  gathered  together  in  a  gxonp 
near  the  room  in  which  the  conference  was  held,  to  await  we  result.  White 
they  were  talking  together,  the  door  opened,  and  Alexander  came  out  aline, 
turned  straight  to  the  group  of  Russians,  and  with  evident  selfHsatisfaction 
exclaimed,  ^He  will  take  the  money!"   lUs  was  the  roubte  fund^ 

During  Napoleon's  expedition  to  Rusoa.  Chaiies  John  kept  in  cheek  the 
French  troops  m  the  nortn  of  Germany.  The  foUowingyear  ne  dedared  war 
against  France,  and  in  return  for  tfaie  guarantee  by  Great  Britain,  of  the 
annexation  of  Norwav  to  Sweden,  aoeed  to  take  the  field  with  a  laqge  force 
a^inst  the  common  foe  of  Europe.  Landing  at  Stralsund,  he  took  command 
of  a  combined  armv  of  ninety  thousand  men,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Bcodin, 
where  he  fixed  his  head-quarters.* 


SWEDEN  IN  THE  WAR  OF  UBEBATION 

In  this  memorable  campaign,  none  of  the  allied  generals  bore  a  more  dis- 
tinguished part  than  the  crown-prince  of  Sweden,  by  whom  the  plan  of 
operations  is  said  to  have  been  originally  sketched.  Detachments  of  the 
allies  had  already  driven  the  invaders  from  Hamburg,  LQbeck,  and  Lauen- 
burg,  from  the  duchv  of  Mecklenburg  and  Swedish  Pomerania;  but  the 
Danes  and  the  French,  under  Davout,  occupied  the  two  first-named  cities 
(May  30th,  1813),  which  were  subjected  to  the  horrors  cS  pillage  and  de^usta- 
tion.  Numerous  engagements  during  the  summer  montns  1^  taken  place 
in  Saxony,  the  chief  theatre  of  the  war,  from  which  Napoleon  had  suffered  so 
severely  that  he  was  obliged  to  solicit  a  truce.  An  armistice  was  concluded 
(June  4th)  at  Poisehwitz,  and  this  interval  the  confederated  sovereigns 
employed  in  contracting  new  engagements  with  forei^  courts,  and  arrangmg 
those  treaties  of  alliance  and  pecuniary  subsidies  with  Britain  and  Ausfaria, 
which  constituted  the  sixth  grand  coalition  against  France,  and  ultimatdy 
led  to  the  restoration  of  the  ^urbons. 

Hostilities  were  resumed  (August  10th),  when  the  cities  and  plains  of 
Poland,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  and  Silesia  were  once  more  deluged  witii 
the  blood  of  contending  nations.  In  this  sanguinary  strife,  victory  declared 
une(|ui vocally  for  the  allies;  and  on  various  occasions  tiiey  owed  their  success 
to  the  prudent  dispositions  of  the  crown  prince  of  Sweden.  The  plan  of  the 
campaign,  as  arranged  in  a  conference  held  at  Trachenberg,  was  to  allure 
Bonaparte  from  his  asvlum  at  Dresden,  and  draw  him  into  a  situation  more 
accessible  to  the  combined  operations  of  his  antagonists.  In  this  schenoe 
they  succeeded  entirely  to  their  wishes;  and  Leipsic,  which  had  so  often 
witneasod  the  triumplis  of  civil  and  religious  Uberty  under  its  walls,  was 
a^ain  destined  to  see  the  freedom  of  appressed  Europe  vindicated  and  restored 
on  its  cla^ic  soil;  where  nearly  half  a  million  of  combatants  were  assemUed 
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exhibiting  a  strange  diversity  of  nations  and  tongues,  unparaUeled  in  history 
since  the  expeditions  of  Xerxes  and  Attila.^^ 

However  useful  the  talents  of  Bemadotte  may  have  been  to  tfaMS  allies 
they  entertained  doubts  of  his  good  faith.  He  is  said  to  have  cherished  a 
desi^  of  replacing  Napoleon  on  the  French  throne,  for  which  reason  he 
refrained  from  strucing  decisive  blows  at  the  power  of  France.  The  small 
role  played  by  the  Swedish  troops  in  the  great  battle  of  Leipsic  is  thus 
descnbed  by  one  of  their  own  oflBcers.« 

A  Swedish  Narrative  of  the  Battle  of  the  Nations  (1813  A.D.J 

The  emperor  Napoleon's  attempt  to  prevent  the  jimction  of  the  north 
German  army  with  that  of  Silesia  having  been  frustrated  by  the  retrograde 
movement  beyond  the  Saal,  he  collected  all  his  forces  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Leipsic,  there  to  await  the  attack  of  the  allies.  He  did  not  ¥^t  in  vain. 
On  the  16th  of  October,  he  was  hotly  engaged  with  the  Bohemian  army  to  the 
south  of  Leipsic  and  with  the  Silesian  army  to  the  north,  but  without  decisive 
results  in  either  case,  though  the  latter  force,  under  General  Blucher,  gained 
some  advantage.  On  the  17th  a  few  skirmishes  took  place  to  the  north  of  the 
town,  considerable  reinforcements  were  brought  up,  and  all  the  necessary 
preparations  made  for  the  general  conflict,  the  great  battle  of  ttie  nationSy 
which  was  to  be  fought  next  day  by  more  than  half  a  million  men. 

The  allied  armies  advanced  in  massed  colunms,  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  18th,  overpowered  the  advanced  posts  of  the  enemy,  and  took  up  their 
position  in  such  order  as  to  surround  the  enemy  with  an  imbroken  concentric 
curve,  more  than  two  miles  in  length.  About  8  o'clock  the  Bohemian  army 
opened  the  cannonade,  which  spread  along  the  whole  line;  at  noon  the  highest 

Eitch  of  horror  was  reached  in  every  part  of  the  vast  battle-field,  over  which 
etween  thirteen  and  fourteen  hundred  throats  of  fire  breathed  death  and 
destruction  from  all  directions.  One  by  one,  the  lines  of  fire  were  pushed 
forward;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  imited  armies  were  advancing  conoen- 
tricallv,  and  that  victory,  though  dearly  bought,  would  fall  to  ttie  allies. 
But  there  were  many  fierce  struggles  to  come:  the  enemy's  positions  were 
everywhere  stubbornly  defended;  villages  were  taken  and  retaken;  nor  did 
even  darkness  set  a  truce  to  the  conflict  —  the  men  fought  on  by  the  light 
and  amidst  the  flames  of  burning  villages.  As  usual,  the  Swedish  army  had 
no  share  in  the  glory  and  danger  of  that  memorable  day;  it  was  only  held  in 
reserve,  together  with  a  Russian  corps  of  ten  thousand  men.  But  for  all 
that,  a  portion  of  the  Swedish  artillery,  which  was  posted  on  the  right  wing 
to  support  General  Luageron's  army  corps,  foimd  an  opportunity  of  distin- 
guishmg  itself  —  in  consequence,  it  must  be  owned,  of  a  colossal  blunder  on 
the  part  of  its  commander,  Gteneral  Cardell. 

The  inaction  imposed  upon  the  Swedish  army  aroused  discontent  and 
displeasure  in  the  ranks,  and  was  a  real  mef  to  General  Adlercreuts.  who 
longed  for  at  least  one  chance  of  showing  what  could  be  done  with  it.  In  the 
absence  of  any  such  opportimity,  he  kept  perpetually  hurrying  to  the  points 
where  the  fight  was  fiercest  and  the  firing  hottest,  thus  exposmg  his  person 
and  his  staff  with  the  emress  object,  as  he  repeatedly  said,  of  '^  showing  the 
Swedish  uniform  under  fire."  An  opportunity  for  so  doiiig  presently  arose 
in  the  storming  of  Paunsdorf,  with  which  the  north  German  army  hef^  its 
attack.  The  expulsion  of  the  enemy  from  Sellerhausen  and  the  tdang  of 
Schonefeld  decided  the  victory  on  the  right  wing,  and  ended  the  day's  bloody 
work  at  this  point  of  the  fighting  line,    rfext  morning  it  was  evident  that  tb 
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enemy  had  abandoned  the  field  of  battle  and  withdrawn  to  Leipsic,  leavipg 
strong  detachments  in  the  villages  about  the  town  to  cover  its  retreat.  TlieBe 
villa^  had  consec]^uently  to  be  taken  before  the  town  could  be  attempted. 

While  the  Silesian  and  Bohemian  armies  were  making  an  assault  on  the 
northern  and  southern  sides  of  the  town,  SwecUsh  and  Prussian  coluinnsy 
imder  the  command  of  General  Adlercreuts,  stormed  tiie  eastern  [>ortion| 
known  as  the  Grimmaische  Thar  (Grimmiu  gate).  The  storming  parties  met 
with  desperate  resistance  at  all  points,  but  this  did  not  suffice  to  check  the 
advance  of  the  attacking  columns  of  tne  allies,  nor  prevent  the  reduction  of 
the  town.  By  midday  Leipsic  was  completelv  in  their  power.  The  Swedish 
troops  had  simered  a  loss  of  about  150  Killed  and  100  wounded  —  a  consid- 
erable number  in  proportion  to  the  force  engaged,  for  barely  1,200  men  of 
the  Swedish  army  had  been  imder  fire.  I  myself  was  among  the  wounded. 
and  was  obliged  to  quit  the  field  just  at  tte  decisive  and  eagerly  desired 
moment  when  General  Adlercreuts  came  up  with  fresh  troops.^ 

UNION  OF  SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY  (1S14  A.D.) 

After  the  battle  of  Leipsic  Charles  John  displajred  much  activity.  He 
blockaded  Hamburg;  and  by  the  Peace  of  Kel,  concluded  in  January,  1814, 
he  forced  Denmark  to  give  up  Norway.  He  then  entered  France,  but  soon 
returned,  and  devoted  ms  enemes  to  the  conquest  of  Norwav7 

The  rupture  of  the  ties  which  for  several  centuries  had  made  two  peofto 
brothers,  evoked  lively  ^ef  in  Denmark,  which  was  shared  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  Norw^ian  people.  If  at  different  periods  complaints  and 
discords,  comparatively  rare,  had  arisen,  they  were  now  completely  for- 
gotten; the  one  thought  was  of  the  services  which  the  two  nations  had  mutu- 
ally rendered  one  another,  of  their  conunon  historic  memories^  of  the  fidelity 
with  which  the^  had  remained  side  b;y  side  in  flood  and  evil  ways,  of  the 
mtimacy  established  during  a  lonfl  umon  which  nad,  so  to  speak^  fused  the 
two  peoples  together.  Through  the  violence  and  injustice  of  foreign  nati(»i8 
they  were  now  separated;  and  Norway,  treated  as  a  domiun  or  as  booty. 
became  the  prey  of  the  successful  conqueror.  But  such  treatment  aroused 
every  feeling  of  the  Norwegian  people.  Prince  Christian  Frederick  [after- 
wards Christian  XIII],  who  had  won  the  nation's  love  while  the  king's  repre- 
sentative in  Norway,  and  who  returned  this  affection,  became  the  leader 
round  whom  all  who  wanted  independence  and  liberty  for  Norway  gathered. 
Ho  consulted  with  several  important  personages,  and  took  up  the  reins  ot 
government,  rejecting  on  Norway's  part,  the  dispositions  of  the  Peace  of 
Kiel,  and  proclaiming  the  coimtry's  independence.  An  elective  assembly 
was  convoked  at  Eidsvold  on  April  10th,  1814,  to  deliberate  on  the  fate  of 
Norway,  and  provide  her  with  a  constitution  [the  details  of  which  we  flave 
in  the  last  chapter].  This  constitution,  constructed  on  new  liberal  ideas, 
was  voted  by  the  national  assembly  of  Eidsvold  on  the  17th  of  Bfay,  and  the 
same  day  Christian  Frederick  was  elected  king  of  Norwajr. 

But  it  was  now  necessary  to  maintain  the  coimtry's  indeoendence  by 
force  of  amis;  for  Charles  John  hmried  back  to  Sweden  with  all  haste,  and 
set  out  for  the  Norwegian  frontier,  to  carry  out  forcibly  the  conditions  of  the 
Peace  of  Kiel  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  triuned  and  hardened  by 
recent  campaigns.  England  and  Russia  had  promised  help  in  this  enterprise, 
while  English  and  Swedish  ships  blockaded  the  ports  and  coast  of  Norwav. 
It  wa.s  difficult,  and  almost  impossible,  to  resist  such  agression.  The  people 
were,  in  truth,  brave  and  determined,  but  badly  trainedm  arms;  and  Norway 
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lacked  money,  provisions,  war  supplies  and,  more  than  all,  a  capable  general 
—  for,  while  Christian  Frederick  was  dowered  with  fine  qualities,  he  was  no 
strate^st.  There  was  no  help  to  be  expected;  Denmark  was  powerless,  and 
Frederick  VT,  pushed  by  the  other  governments,  foimd  himself  in  the  CAinful 
position  of  having  to  reprimand  and  threaten  Christian  Frederick.  Hostil- 
ities be^an  on  the  26th  of  July.  Success  alternated  with  reverses  for  tiie  few 
weeks  the  war  lasted,  but  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  final  result.  For- 
tunately, Charles  Jonn  was  disposed  towards  moderation;  he  realized  that 
the  new  tmion  would  be  badly  cemented  with  blood,  and  sought  to  win  over 
the  Norwegian  people  by  considerate  treatment.  He  proposed  an  annistioe 
and  conditions  by  which  no  one  would  lose  anything,  unless  it  were  Christian 
Frederick,  who  would  have  to  give  up  his  newly  acquired  crown.  The  truce 
was  signed  at  Moss,  August  14th,  1814,  and,  at  the  same  time  and  place  an 
agreement  was  reached  in  which  Charles  John,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Sweden,  recognised  the  constitution  voted  at  Eidsvold,  to  which  nothing  was 
to  be  added  but  modifications  necessary  to  the  tmion  with  Sweden,  and  these 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  storthing  (grand  assembly).  Christian  Fred- 
erick imdertook  to  resign  before  a  storthing  convoked  for  that  purpose. 
This  was  done,  and  on  the  10th  of  October  he  laid  down  his  crown  and  power 
before  the  assembly.  He  deserves  the  kind  remembrance  and  gratitude  of 
the  Norwegian  people,  who  owe  to  him  principally  the  ease  with  which  they 
passed  from  the  old  to  the  new  order  of  things.  It  is  imder  him  that  were 
fotmded  at  the  same  time  their  independence  and  liberty;  and  this  work, 
once  accomplished,  was  not  easily  destroyed.  Who  knows  what  would  have 
happened  if  Norway  had  not  had  in  him  a  leader  at  this  critical  moment? 
His  presence  prevented  the  discord,  indecision,  and  disorder,  which  would 
so  easily  have  been  generated  in  such  circumstances,  and  which  would 
doubtless  have  suggested,  and  partly  justified,  other  sentiments  in  Charles 
John.^ 

At  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  October,  1814,  the  Swedish 
commissioners  appeared  in  the  storthing.  They  handed  the  president  their 
credentials  and  the  proposal  for  a  Norwegian  constitution  with  tiieir  signa- 
tures appended.  In  principle  and  in  all  essential  points  this  constitution 
was  identical  with  that  of  the  17th  of  May,  and  only  contained  such  idter- 
ations  as  were  considered  necessary,  in  view  of  the  new  relations  between 
Norway  and  Sweden.  The  President  promised  to  inform  the  commissioners 
of  the  resolution  at  which  the  storthing  should  arrive  after  mature  considera- 
tion; and  they  thereupon  withdrew.  On  the  14th,  the  storthing  resumed  its 
deliberations.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  mtemal  con- 
dition of  the  coimtry,  and  another  to  treat  with  the  Swedish  commissioners 
on  points  of  detail  in  the  terms  of  imion.  National  antipathy  to  the  union 
was  by  no  means  extinct,  and  found  vent  most  freely  among  the  representa- 
tives of  the  remoter  provinces,  who  were  least  well  acquainted  with  the  true 
state  of  the  kingdom.  From  several  districts  the  stortning  received  offers  of 
voluntary  contributions  in  money  and  kind,  which  were  pl^ed  at  ttie  r^ent's 
disposal,  to  help  to  maintain  the  independence  of  the  country,  lliese  offers 
were  manifest  proofs  of  the  zeal  of  the  givers  for  what  they  thought  thdr 
country's  good;  and  they  were  all  the  more  worthy  of  respect  bemuse  the 
sacrifices  they  entailed  must  have  been  made  out  of  the  poverty  of  persons 
who  certainly  did  not  suffer  from  superfluity;  but  considerable  as  they  miffht 
appear  in  proportion  to  the  <5ircumstances  of  the  rivers,  they  were  whdly 
inadequate  to  fill  the  great  chasm  opened  by  the  lack  of  every  kind  of  neces- 
sary.   It  Is  not  known  how  or  where  tibey  were  used.    Hie  storthing  abo 
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received  infonnation  that  a  volunteer  corps  of  chaaKuni  had  been  formed  at 
Trondhjem,  to  contribute  to  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  that  its  rq^ulft- 
tions  were  akead^  drawn  up.  Several  (famon8trati(»i8  of  this  kind  went  to 
show  that  the  union  with  Sweden  was  by  no  means  umveraaOy  deedred. 

Hie  committee  api)ointed  to  examine  the  internal  condition  of  the  country 
presented  an  exhaustive  report,  the  tenor  of  which  was  anvthinc  but  an 
encouragement  to  prosecute  the  war.  On  the  19th  of  October,  fitatsrath 
Treschow  came  forward,  and  submitted  the  foUowing  proposal  to  tiie  con- 
sideration of  the  storthing:  ''Tomorrow  the  period  of  armistice  mil  be  at  an 
end.  No  decisive  resolution  has  3^  been  amved  at  concerning  the  principal 
subject  imder  deliberation  in  this  assembly;  no  step  of  any  importance  has 
been  taken  to  effect  a  rajmxKhement  with  Sweden  or  to  accept  any  of  her 
proposals.  If  no  such  resolution  b  taken,  it  is  probable  that  withhi  a  wedc 
the  war  will  have  broken  out  more  destructively  than  ever,  and  whether  with 
ereat  hopes  of  a  happy  issue  for  our  cause,  I  iMve  it  to  the  storthing  to  infer 
from  a  consideration  of  that  knowledge  of  the  resources  and  feeling  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole  —  though  not  of  the  opinion  that  prevails  in  certain  dis- 
tricts —  which  it  has  gathered,  partiy  in  time  past,  and  partly  from  the 
investigations  of  the  select  committee  as  to  the  state  of  the  coumnr  and  the 
army.  The  result  of  these  investigations,  together  with  the  consulerations 
concerning  the  relations  of  Norway  to  Sweden,  as  well  as  to  oilier  European 
powers,  which  I  have  put  forward  now  and  at  previous  times,  lead  me  to  sub- 
mit the  following  proposal  to  the  stortiunff :  (1)  Wheieas  King  Chiistiaa 
Frederick  has  resigned  the  government  into  uie  hands  of  the  peoimj  absolved 
the  people  of  Norway  from  the  oath  of  all^pance  sworn  to  his  majesty,  and 
abdicated,  for  himself  and  his  descendants,  all  rights  to  the  crown  01  thiB 
coimtry;  and  whereas  Norway,  according  to  its  fundamental  law,  nnist 
always  be  governed  by  a  king,  another  king  shall  and  must  be  chosen  in  {dace 
of  him  and  his  descendants,  as  ffl)eedily  as  possible;  (2)  the  NorwQgiaa  stor* 
thing  declares  a  union  with  Sweden,  in  conformity  with  the  first  pamErqih  of 
the  proix)8als  made  by  the  SwecUsh  commissioners,  to  be  for  the  acnrantage 
of  both  kingdoms  and,  in  view  of  external  conditions  and  the  aafefrjr  and 
independence  of  both,  necessary  to  be  concluded  upon  this  bads.  (3)  Whereas 
Charles  XIII,  kin^  of  Sweden,  bv  the  ratification  of  the  assembly  of  the 
estates  of  the  kingdom  at  Eidsvold  and  the  fimdamental  law  therein  enacted, 
and  by  the  declaration  that  he  will  propose  only  such  alterations  as  are  mani- 
festly necessary  for  imion  with  Sweaen^  in  the  proposal  made  to  this  stortiiing 
by  his  accredited  commissioners,  and  m  the  stat^ents  and  explanations  by 
them  given,  has  not  only  furnished  convincing  proofs  of  his  respect  for  thie 
honour,  liberties,  and  rights  of  the  Norwedan  nation,  but  also  manifested 
his  inclination  to  accede  to  our  demands  and  give  ear  to  our  representations, 
his  aforesaid  majesty  King  CSiarles  XIII  is  l^by  elected  king  <A  Norway. 
(4)  Until  this  proposal  has  been  debated  and  put  to  the  vote,  no  other  pro- 
posal hitherto  submitted  or  hereafter  to  be  submitted  shall  be  consid^^  by 
the  storthine.  (5)  Memoranda  upon  the  second  and  third  points  (rf  tbe 
proposal  shall  be  made  orallv  and  entered  in  the  protocol  (6)  The  election 
must  be  unconditional,  for  whereas  very  diverse  opinions  may  prevail  concern- 
ing the  conditions  under  which  the  umon  should  take  place,  unanimity  would 
be  unattainable  by  any  other  means;  and  the  committee  i^pointed  for  the 
purpose  shall  conclude  the  examination  of  the  numerous  propocnls  submitted 
concerning  the  matter,  at  such  time  as  is  convenient  in  view  of  the  date  at 
which  the  resolution  must  be  taken;  the  danger  of  imcipitaney  bang  greater 
now  than  hereafter,  since  after  the  election  of  the  nng,  the  stcnrthmg  will  be 
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allowed  sufficient  time  for  mature  consideration  of  any  alteration  proposed 
in  the  fundamental  law." 

On  the  20th  of  October,  the  storthing  resumed  its  deliberations^  and  the 
proix)8al  of  Treschow,  quoted  above,  was  made  the  subject  of  debate.  Hie 
principal  question  at  issue  was  the  second  article  of  the  proposal:  union 
with  Sweden.  Several  of  the  representatives  made  lengthy  speeches,  the  net 
result  of  which  was  in  the  main  in  favour  of  imion.  Every  representative 
then  voted  viva  voce,  and  the  votes  were  added  to  the  protocol.  Seventy-two 
were  in  favour  of  imion,  and  five  against  it.  The  five  dissentients  deposed 
that  they  gave  their  votes  in  conformity  with  the  express  desire  of  their  con- 
stituents, a  declaration  which  implied  that  they  were  not  actuated  by  tiieir 
personal  convictions  in  so  doing.  Thus  the  most  knotty  question  was  solved, 
and  it  only  remained  to  elect  the  king.  By  forty-seven  votes  aeainst  thirty, 
it  was  decided  to  postpone  the  election  until  an  agreement  shoiud  have  bera 
arrived  at,  respectmg  the  alterations  in  the  fundamental  law.  The  deUbera- 
tions  were  resumed  and  concluded  on  the  4th  of  November,  and  on  tiie  same 
day  Charles  XIII,  king  of  Sweden,  was  imanimously  elected  king  of  Norway.* 

The  \mion  was  more  fully  defined  by  the  act  of  Union,  which  was  accepted 
by  the  national  assemblies  of  both  countries  in  the  following  year.  In  the 
preamble  to  the  act  it  is  clearly  stated  that  the  imion  between  the  two  peoples 
was  accomplished  "not  by  force  of  arms,  but  by  free  conviction";  and  the 
Swedish  foreign  minister  declared  to  the  European  powers,  on  behalf  of 
Sweden,  that  the  treaty  of  Kiel  had  been  abandoned,  and  that  it  was  not  to 
this  treaty,  but  to  the  confidence  of  the  Norwerian  people  in  ttie  Swedish, 
that  the  latter  owed  the  union  with  Norway.  The  constitution  framed  at 
Eidsvold  was  retained,  and  forms  the  Grundlov,  or  fundamental  law  of  the 
kingdom.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  freest  and  most  democratic 
constitution  of  all  monarchical  states.  The  union  thus  concluded  between 
the  two  countries  was  really  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  imder  a  com- 
mon king,  each  country  retaining  its  own  government,  parliament,  armv, 
navy,  customs.  The  relations  between  the  two  coimtries  may  be  more  clearly 
imderstood  when  it  is  realised  that  a  Norwegian  is  a  foreigner  in  Sweden,  and 
a  Swede  in  Norway;  and  that  consequently  a  Norwegian  can  hold  no  official 
appointment  in  Sweden,  and  vice  versa.  In  Sweden  the  people  received 
only  an  imperfect  and  erroneous  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  union,  and  for 
a  long  time  believed  it  to  be  an  achievement  of  the  Swedish  arms;  while  to 
the  leading  men  of  the  country,  who  knew  the  terms  of  the  imion  better,  it 
was  a  great  disappointment.  They  had  hoped  to  make  Norway  a  province 
of  Sweden,  and  now  they  had  entered  into  a  union  in  which  both  countries 
were  equally  independent.  During  the  first  fifteen  years,  the  king  was  rep- 
resented in  Norway  by  a  Swedish  viceroy,  while  the  government  was,  of 
course,  composed  only  of  Norwegians,  selected  from  various  parties  in  the 
country.  Count  Wedel  Jarlsberg  was  the  first  to  be  entrusted  witii  the 
important  office  of  head  of  the  Norwegian  government,  while  several  of  Prince 
Christian  Frederick's  councillors  of  state  were  retained,  or  replaced  by  others 
holding  their  political  views.  The  Swedish  count  von  Essen  was  appointed 
the  first  viceroy  of  Norway,  and  was  succeeded  two  years  after^^raros  by  his 
countrjnnan  Count  von  Momer,  over  both  of  whom  Count  Wedel  exercised 
considerable  influence. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  union,  the  condition  of  Norway  was  in  many 
respects  most  unprosperous.  The  country  suffered  from  poverty  and  depres- 
sion of  trade,  and  the  finances  were  in  a  deplorable  condition.  The  first 
storthing  was  chiefly  occupied  with  financial  and  other  practical  measures. 
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In  order  to  improve  the  finanoeB  of  the  country,  a  bank  of  Norway  was 
founded,  and  the  army  was  reduced  to  one  half,  as  the  defence  of  the  country 
was  not  considered  to  be  of  ^reat  importance  now  that  the  union  had  been 
concluded.  The  paid-up  capital  of  the  bank  was  procured  by  the  assessment 
of  an  extraordinary  tax;  and  this,  toother  with  the  srowing  discontent 
among  the  peasantry,  brought  about  a  nang  in  Hedemareen  and  the  nd^ 
bouring  districts,  the  object  of  which  was  to  dissolve  the  storthing  and  to 
obtain  a  reduction  in  the  taxation.  It  was  also  rumoured  that  tte  oigaii- 
izers  of  this  agitation  intended  establishing  an  absolute  government,  and 
many  therefore  imagined  they  saw  the  machinations  of  the  royal  power 
behind  the  rising;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  king  himself  believed  he  had 
to  deal  with  Danish  intrigues.  Hie  rising,  however^  soon  subdded,  and  the 
bountiful  harvest  of  1819  Drought  more  prosperous  tmies  to  the  peasantiy. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  financial  position  of  the  country  had  ncnriy 
endangered  its  independence.  Hie  settlement  with  Denmaric  with  regard  to 
Norway's  share  of  the  national  debt  common  to  both,  which  had  so  long  been 
deferred,  and  could  not  be  evaded,  had  assumed  threatening  proportions.  In 
the  interest  of  Denmark,  the  allied  powers  asked  for  a  speedy  settlement: 
and  in  order  to  escape  tneir  collective  intervention^  Chaiies  John,  who  had 
now  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Sweden,  and  Norway,  on  tl^  death  (Feb- 
ruary 5th,  1818)  of  the  old  king  Charles  Xm,  acceptM  En^^d'smediatirai, 
and  was  enabled  in  September,  1819,  to  conclude  a  convention  witii  Denmaric 
according  to  which  Norway  was  held  liable  for  only  3,000,000  specie  doUam 
(nearly  £700,000).  But  the  Norwegians  conmdered  that  this  was  stfll  too 
much,  and  the  attitude  of  the  storthing  in  1821  had  nearl]^  occasioned  a  fiedi 
interference  of  the  powers.  The  storthing,  however^  yielded  at  lasty  and 
agreed  to  raise  a  loan  and  pay  the  amount  stipulated  m  the  oonventkm. 

NORWAY  UXDER  CHARLES  (XIV)  JOHN 

Although  this  matter  now  seemed  to  be  in  a  fur  way  of  bdng  settled, 
the  king  evidently  had  his  doubts  as  to  whether  the  Norwegians  really  in- 
tended to  fulfil  their  obligations.  As  his  relations  with  the  storthing  had 
alnvady  become  strained,  and  as  he  was  occupied  at  that  time  witti  plims 
which,  it  is  now  known,  meant  nothing  less  than  a  coup  (Titat  in  connection 
with  the  revision  of  the  Norweigan  constitution,  he  decided  to  adopt  ndlitarv 
pn^parations;  and  in  July,  1821,  he  collected  a  force  of  three  tiiousand  Swedish 
and  three  thousand  Norwegian  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Christiania  — 
ostensibly  for  the  mere  purpose  of  holding  some  manceuvres,  but  his  object 
was  undoubtedly  to  impress  the  storthing  with  his  authority,  and  to  frighten 
it  into  submission.  In  a  circular  note  (June  1st)  to  the  European  powers, 
signed  by  the  Swedish  foreign  minister,  Engstrom  (but  it  is  not  dimcnilt  to 
recognize  the  hand  of  the  kin^  as  the  real  author);  the  minister  complained 
bitterly  of  the  treatment  the  king  had  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the  storthing, 
and  represented  the  Norwegians  in  anything  but  a  favourable  li^t  to  the 
powers,  the  intention  being  to  obtain  theu*  sympathy  for  any  attempt  that 
might  be  made  to  revise  the  Norwe^an  constitution,  as,  for  example,  1^ 
the  substitution  of  an  absolute  for  a  suspensive  veto,  by  conferring  upon  tM 
king  the  right  to  dissolve  the  storthing  and  to  elect  its  presidents  —  in  short, 
to  adapt  the  Norwegian  constitution  to  the  liking  m  his  less  democratic 
Swedish  subjects. 

About  this  time  another  important  question  had  to  be  finally  settled  l^ 
the  storthing,  which  the  king  was  anxious  to  oppose  at  aU  costs.    Ibe  star- 
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things  of  1815  and  1818  had  abready  passed  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  nobility, 
but  the  king  had  on  both  occasions  refused  his  sanction.  The  Norwejgians 
maintained  that  the  country  was  too  poor  consistently  to  keep  up  an  aristoc- 
racy^ and  that  the  few  counts  and  barons  still  to  be  found  in  Norway  were  all 
Danish  and  of  very  recent  origin,  while  the  reaUy  true  and  ancient  nobility 
of  the  country  were  the  Norw^an  peasants,  descendants  of  the  old  jarb 
and  chieftains,  who  had  no  desire  for  titular  distinction.  According  to  the 
constitution,  anjjr  bill  which  has  been  passed  by  three  successively  elected 
storthings  (elections  are  held  every  third  year)  becomes  law  without  uie  king's 
sanction.  When  the  third  reading  of  the  bUl  came  on,  the  king  did  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  obstruct  it,  out  in  spite  of  his  oppc^tion  the  bill  was 
eventually  carried  and  became  law.  These  conflicts  with  the  king  had 
increased  the  strained  relations  which  for  some  time  had  existed  between 
him  and  the  storthing;  but  after  the  question  of  the  debt  to  Denmark  had 
been  settled,  and  the  king  had  formally  sanctioned  the  bill  for  the  abolition 
of  nobility,  a  more  conciliatory  feeling  set  in. 

In  1822  CJoimt  Wedel  Jarlsberg  retired  from  the  government.  He  had 
become  impopular  through  his  financial  policy,  and  was  also  at  issue  with 
the  king  on  vital  matters.  In  1821,  he  had  been  impeached  before  the  Rigsret 
(the  supreme  court  of  the  realm)  for  having  caused  the  state  considerable 
losses.  J.  Collett  was  appointed  as  his  successor  to  the  post  of  minister  of 
finance. 

Royal  Proposals  for  ConstittUional  Revision 

The  king  had  by  this  time  apparently  abandoned  his  plan  of  a  coup  d^ttat^ 
for  in  the  following  August  he  submitted  to  the  storthing  several  proposals 
for  fundamental  changes  in  the  constitution,  all  of  which  aimed  at  removing 
all  that  was  at  variance  with  a  monarchical  form  of  government.  The  chiu:ige8y 
in  fact,  were  the  same  as  he  had  suggested  in  his  circular  note  to  the  powers, 
and  which  he  knew  would  be  hailed  with  approval  by  his  Swedish  subjects. 
It  may  seem  strange  that  the  king,  favoured  as  he  was  by  circumstances,  took 
the  constitutional  course,  when  ne  might  easily  have  gained  his  end  by  a 
coup  d'6tat;  but  although  Charles  John  was  a  man  of  courage  on  the  battle- 
field, he  seems  to  have  been  wanting  in  courage  dvU,  and  he  doubtless  feared 
that  a  coup  d'6tat  might  result  in  unpleasant  and  humiliating  consequences 
for  himself.  At  the  same  time  he  knew  that  the  great  powers  looked  upon 
him  with  distrustful  eyes,  and  that  even  in  Sweden  there  were  powerful 
enemies  working  against  him. 

When  the  storthing  met  again,  in  1824,  the  royal  proposals  for  the  con- 
stitutional changes  came  on  for  discussion.  The  storthing  adopted  a  friendly 
attitude  towards  the  king  personally,  without,  however,  showing  itself  sub- 
servient; but  the  assembly  unanimously  rejected  not  only  the  kind's  pro- 
posals, but  also  several  others  by  private  members  for  chances  in^e  con- 
stitution. The  king  submitted  his  proposals  again  in  the  fcHlowing  session 
of  the  storthing,  and  again  later  on;  but  they  were  always  imanimously 
rejected.  In  1830,  they  were  discussed  for  the  last  time,  with  the  same 
result.  The  king's  insistence  was  viewed  by  the  people  as  a  sign  of  absolutist 
tendencies,  and  naturally  excited  fresh  alarm.  They  felt  they  woidd  have 
to  be  on  their  ^uard  against  all  attempts  at  encroachment  and  at  amalgama- 
tion  between  Norway  and  Sweden.  In  the  eyes  of  the  people  the  members 
of  the  opposition  in  the  storthing  were  the  true  champions  of  the  rights  and 
the  independence  which  they  had  gained  in  1814. 
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For  several  years  the  Norw^^ians  had  been  oddbratiiiff  the  17tii  of  May 
as  their  day  of  independence,  it  beinjg  the  aDniversary  of  tne  adoption  of  the 
constitution  of  1814;  but  as  the  tension  between  the  Norw^g^Ums  and  the  king 
increased,  the  latter  began  to  look  upon  the  celebration  in  the  li^t  of  a 
demonstration  directed  against  himsen;  and  when  Collett,  the  minister  of 
finance,  was  impeached  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  realm  for  having 
made  certain  payments  without  the  sanction  of  the  8torthin|^  he  also  con- 
sidered this  as  an  attack  upon  himself  and  lus  royal  prerogatives  in  generaL 
His  irritation  knew  no  boimds.  and  altiuni^^  CoUett  was  acquitted  oy  the 
supreme  court,  the  king,  in  oroer  to  express  his  irritation  with  the  storthing 
and  the  action  they  had  taken  against  one  of  his  ministers,  (Ussolved  the 
national  assembly  with  every  sign  of  displeasure.  The  Swedish  viceroy  at  the 
time,  Count  Sandels,  had  tri^  to  convince  him  that  his  prejudice  against 
the  celebration  of  the  17th  of  Bfav  was  groundless,  and  for  some  yean  the 
kinff  had  made  no  objection  to  the  celebration.  In  1827  it  was.  nowever, 
celebrated  in  a  very  marked  manner,  and  later  in  the  same  year  tnere  was  a 
demonstration  against  a  company  of  Swedish  actors  who  had  oeen  performing 
a  foolish  political  piece  caXLm  fhe  Union.  This  being  privately  reported  to 
the  king,  and  represented  to  him  in  as  bad  a  lif^t  as  poenbtei  he  thougid» 
that  Count  Sandels,  who  had  not  considered  it  wortii  idiile  to  report  the 
occurrence,  was  not  fitted  for  his  poet,  and  had  him  replaced  by  Count  Platen, 
an  upright  but  narrow-minded  statesmani  who  was  looked  upon  as  a  mouth- 
piece of  the  prevailing  opinion  in  Sweden,  wheore  the  peoide  considered  them- 
selves defrauded  of  the  real  union  they  had  hoped  for. 

Count  Platen's  first  act  was  to  issue  a  proclamation  wamingthe  people 
against  celebrating  the  day  of  independence;  and  in  A|mL  1828,  the  king 
against  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  summoned  an  eztraorcunaiy  storthing 
in  consec}uence  of  the  judgment  of  tne  supreme  court  and  the  uncertain  bams 
upon  which  that  judgment  seemed  to  place  his  nqral  prerogatives;  his  inteor- 
tion  being  to  wrest  mm  the  storthing  the  supremacy  it  had  gained  in  1827. 
He  also  intended  to  take  steps  to  prevent  the  celebration  of  the  17th  of  May. 
and,  in  order  to  give  due  emphasis  to  his  propo«ds,  he  assembled  a  force  of 
two  thousand  Norwegian  solaiers  in  the  neighoourhood  of  the  capital.  TTie 
king  arrived  in  Christiania  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  extraoroinary  stor- 
thing. He  did  not  succeed,  however,  in  his  attempt  to  make  any  constitutional 
changes;  but  the  storthing  met  the  king's  wishes  with  r^ard  to  the  celebrar 
tion  of  the  17th  of  May,  by  deciding  not  to  continue  the  celebration,  and  the 
people  all  over  the  country  quietly  acquiesced. 

The  ''Battle  of  the  MoThdrflace'' 

This  was  all  that  resulted  from  the  kind's  great  efforts  on  this  occasion; 
but  even  this  little  triumph  did  not  last  long.  The  following  year  trouble 
broke  out  again.  The  students  had  decided  to  celebrate  the  17th  of  Bfay 
with  a  festive  gathering,  which,  however,  pamd  off  quietiy.  But  it  was 
known  that  the  authorities  had  made  extraordinary  preparations,  and  large 
maases  of  the  people  paraded  the  streets,  out  of  curiosity,  singing  ana  shouting, 
and  gathered  finally  in  the  market-place.  Tliere  was  no  riotmg  or  disturbance, 
but  the  Riot  Act  was  read,  and  tne  police  and  the  military  eventually  dis- 
persed the  people,  and  drove  them  to  their  homes  with  sword  and  musket. 

This  episode  has  become  known  as  the  ''Battle  of  the  Market-place,"  and 
did  much  to  increase  the  general  ill-feelinff  against  Count  Platen,  who,  it 
has  since  been  proved,  was  no  friend  of  Norway,  having  actually  adviised 
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the  king  to  try  a  cau^  d^itat.  His  health  eventually  broke  down  from  disap- 
pointment and  vexation  at  the  indignities  and  abuse  heaped  upon  him.  He 
died  in  Christiania  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  owin^  to  the  state  of  public 
feeling  his  post  was  not  filled  by  a  Swede,  but  remamed  vacant  for  several 
years,  the  presidency  of  the  Norwegian  government  in  the  meantime  being 
taken  by  Collett,  its  oldest  member.  From  this  time  the  day  of  independence 
has  been  celebrated  every  year  with  increasing  enthusiasm. 

Increased  Political  Power  of  the  Peasantry 

By  the  July  Revolution  the  political  situation  in  Europe  became  com- 
pletely changed,  and  the  lessons  derived  from  that  great  movement  reached 
also  to  Norway.  A  new  generation  had  grown  up,  which  was  more  fanodliar 
with  the  forms  of  political  freedom,  and  also  bolder  in  adopting  them.  The 
representatives  of  the  peasantry,  for  whom  the  constitution  had  paved  the 
way  to  become  the  ruling  element  in  political  life,  were  also  beginmng  to  dis- 
ting[uish  themselves  in  the  national  assembly,  where  they  now  had  taken  up 
an  independent  position  against  the  representatives  of  the  official  classes, 
who  in  1814  and  afterwards  had  played  the  leading  and  most  influential 
part  in  politics.  This  party  was  now  imder  the  leacfership  of  the  able  and 
gifted  Ole  Ueland,  who  remained  a  member  of  every  storthing  from  1833  to 
1869.  The  storthing  of  1833  was  the  first  of  the  so-called  "  peasant  storthings." 
Hitherto  the  peasantry  had  never  been  represented  by  more  than  twenty 
members,  but  the  elections  in  1833  brought  their  number  up  to  forty-five  — 
neai^  half  of  the  total  representation. 

Tne  attention  of  this  new  party  was  especially  directed  to  the  finances 
of  the  country,  in  the  administration  of  wmch  they  demanded  the  strictest 
economy.  They  often  went  too  far  in  their  zeal,  and  thereby  incurred  con- 
siderable ridicule  and  even  the  contempt  of  the  officials  and  well-to-do  classes, 
who  began  to  regard  the  new  partv  with  distrustful  and  hostile  feelmge. 
About  this  time  the  peasant  party  found  a  champion  in  the  youthful  poet 
Henrik  Wergeland,  who  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  political  ques- 
tions of  the  oay,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  "Young  Norway" 
party.  He  was  a  republican  in  politics,  and  the  most  zealous  upholder  of 
the  national  independence  of  Norway,  and  of  her  full  equality  witti  Sweden 
in  the  imion.  He  soon  became  as  detested  by  the  "party  of  intelligence," 
as  the  official  and  well-to-do  classes  were  called,  as  the  party  he  had  joined. 
In  addition  to  the  political  struggles  of  the  day,  a  literar^  conffict  now  DqB;an, 
which  lasted  for  many  years,  and  which  in  violence  and  mtensity  has  scarcely 
ever  been  equalled  in  the  history  of  the  coimtry.  A  strong  opposition  to 
Wergeland  and  the  peasant  party  was  formed  by  the  upper  classes,  under 
the  leadership  of  another  rising  poet  and  writer,  Johan  Sebastian  Welhaven, 
and  other  talented  men,  who  wished  to  retain  the  literary  and  linguistic  lela- 
tioni^p  with  Denmark;  while  Wergeland  and  his  party  wished  to  make  tlie 
separation  from  Denmark  as  complete  as  possible,  and  in  every  way  to 
encouraee  the  growth  of  the  national  characteristics  and  feeling  among  the 
people.  Wergeland  had  therefore  welcomed  with  joy  the  increase  of  the  peasant 
party:  he  considered  the  peasantry  the  real  descendants  of  the  old  North- 
men —  the  kernel  of  the  nation  in  fact  —  and,  with  the  prophetic  foresi^^t 
of  the  poet,  saw  the  important  part  they  would  play  in  the  future  political 
and  intellectual  life  of  the  country.  He  devoted  much  of  his  time,  bv  writing 
and  other  means,  to  promote  the  education  of  the  people;  but  altnou^  he 
was  most  popular  mih  Hie  working  and  poorer  classes,  he  was  not  able  to 
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form  any  politicalparty  around  him^  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  stood 
almost  isolated.  He  died  in  1845,  and  his  opponents  now  became  the  leaden 
in  the  field  of  literatm^,  and  carried  on  the  work  of  national  reconstruction 
in  a  more  restrained  and  quiet  manner.  The  peasant  party  still  continued  to 
exist,  but  restricted  itself  principally  to  the  assertion  of  local  interests  and 
the  maintenance  of  strict  economy  m  the  budget. 

The  violent  agitation  that  b^gan  in  1830  died  away,  and,  after  Weigdand's 
death,  thepolitical  life  of  the  country  assumed  a  more  quiet  and  harmonious 
aspect.  The  tension  between  the  king  and  the  l^psutture,  however,  still 
continued,  and  reached  its  height  during  the  session  of  1836,  when  all  tiie 
royal  proposals  for  changes  in  the  constitution  were  laid  aside,  without  even 
passing  through  committee,  and  when  various  other  steps  towards  upholding 
the  independence  of  the  country  were  taken.  The  long,  in  lus  displeasure, 
decided  to  dissolve  the  storthing;  but  before  it  disperaed  it  proceeded  to 
impeach  Lovenskiold,  one  of  the  ministers,  before  the  supreme  court  ci  the 
reahn,  for  having  advised  the  king  to  dissolve  the  storthinff.  He  was  event- 
ally  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  10,000  kroner  (about  £550),  but  he  retained 
his  post.  CoUett,  another  minister  who  had  greatiy  displeased  llie  kinff 
bv  his  conduct,  was  dismissed;  but  unity  m  t&  Government  was  brou^ 
about  by  the  appointment  of  Count  Wectel  Jarlsbenr  as  viceroy  of  N<nway, 
From  this  time  the  relations  between  the  kin^  ana  the  NorwQgiaa  people 
be^n  to  improve,  whereas  in  Sweden  he  was  m  his  later  years  not  a  little 
disliked. 

The  NaHanal  Flag  QuesHan 

When  the  king's  anger  had  subsided,  he  sununoned  the  stortlunff  to  an 
extraordinary  session,  when  several  important  bills  were  passed.  Towaidi 
the  close  of  the  session,  an  address  to  the  king  was  Bpebi  to,  in  wbUh,  the 
storthing  urged  that  steps  i^ould  be  taken  to  place  N<nway  in  politieal 
respects  upon  an  equal  tooting  with  Swed^  especially  in  tbe  oonduet  of 
diplomatic  affairs  with  forei^  countries.  Tue  same  address  contained  a 
petition  for  the  use  of  the  national  or  merchant  flag  in  all  waters.  According 
to  the  constitution,  Norway  was  to  have  her  own  merchant  flag,  and  in  1821. 
the  storthing  had  passed  a  resolution  that  the  flag  should  be  scarlet,  divided 
into  four  by  a  blue  cross  with  white  borders.  The  kinj;,  however,  refuel  Ids 
sanction  to  the  resolution,  but  ^ve  permission  to  use  the  flaff  in  waters  nearer 
home;  but  beyond  Cape  Finisterre  the  naval  flag,  which  was  r^dly  the 
Swedish  flag,  with  a  white  cross  on  a  red  ground  in  tne  upper  square,  liad  to 
be  carried.  In  reply  to  the  storthing's  address  the  king^  m  18^,  conceded 
the  right  to  all  merchant  ships  to  carry  the  national  flag  m  all  waters.  This 
was  hailed  with  great  rejoicings  all  over  the  country;  but  the  question  of  the 
national  flag  for  general  use  had  yet  to  be  settled,  and  later  on  gave  rise  to 
lon^  and  violent  strifes  before  it  was  finally  settied  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  people. 

With  regard  to  the  (][uestion  raised  in  the  address  of  the  storthing  about 
the  conduct  of  diplomatic  affairs,  and  other  matters  concerning  the  equality 
of  Norway  in  the  union,  the  king,  in  1839,  appointed  a  oonunittee  of  four 
Norwegians  and  four  Swedes,  who  were  to  conmder  and  report  upon  the 
questions  thus  raised.  In  1835  a  royal  decree  had  ordained  that  when  the 
Swedish  minister  of  foreign  affairs  transacted  business  which  concerned  the 
two  countries,  or  Norwav  only,  the  Norwegian  minister  in  attendance  upoQ 
the  king  at  Stockholm  should  be  present;  out  the  storthmg,  in  its  address^ 
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declared  that  it  only  considered  this  resolution  to  be  a  premtfatory  step 
towards  a  more  complete  and  satisfactory  arrangement  of  this  important 
matter. 

During  the  sitting  of  this  first  ''imion  committee/'  as  it  was  called,  the 
question  of  a  complete  revision  of  the  act  of  union  was  raised  by  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Norwegian  government  in  attendance  upon  the  king  at  Stock- 
holm,  but  the  proposal  was  not  accepted  by  the  Norwegian  home  govern- 
ment. Tlie  powers  of  the  committee  were,  however,  extended  to  consider 
a  comprehensive  revision  of  the  act  of  Union,  with  the  limitation  that  the 
fundamental  conditions  of  the  imion  must  in  no  way  be  interfered  with.  But 
before  the  committee  had  finished  their  report,  the  king  died  (March  8th, 
1844),  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Oscar  I. 

CHARLES  JOHN  SUCCEEDED  BY  OSCAR  I 

According  to  the  constitution,  the  Norwegian  kings  must  be  crowned  in 
Trondhjem  cathedral,  but  the  bishop  of  Trondhjem  was  in  doubt  whether 
the  queen,  who  was  a  Catholic,  .could  be  crowned;  and  after  the  question 
had  become  the  subject  of  public  discussion,  the  king  decided  to  for^o  the 
coronation  both  of  himself  and  his  queen.  The  new  king  soon  showed  his 
desire  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Norwegian  people.  Thus  he  decided  that, 
in  all  documents  concerning  the  internal  government  of  the  country,  Norway 
shoidd  stand  first  where  reference  was  made  to  the  king  as  sovereign  of  the 
two  kingdoms.  After  having  received  the  report  of  the  committee  concern- 
ing the  Sac  question,  he  resolved  (June  20th,  1844)  that  Norway  and  Sweden 
should  each  carry  its  own  national  flag  as  the  naval  flag,  with  the  mark  of 
union  in  the  upper  comer;  and  it  was  also  decided  that  the  merchant  flag 
of  the  two  kingdoms  should  bear  the  same  mark  of  union,  and  that  only  ships 
sailing  under  these  flags  could  claim  the  protection  of  the  state.  The  xinion 
committee  did  eventually  present  a  report,  in  which  it  was  proposed  that  the 
two  countries  should  have  a  foreign  minister  in  common,  which  the  Norwegian 
government  gave  their  opinion  upon,  but  which  the  Swedish  government 
rejected. 

The  financial  and  material  conditions  of  the  country  had  now  considerably 
improved;  and  King  Oscar's  reign  was  marked  by  the  carrying  out  of  import- 
ant legislative  work  and  reforms,  especially  in  local  government,  of  which 
Norway  now  possesses  one  of  the  most  perfect  ^stems.  New  roads  were 
planned  and  built  all  over  the  coimtry,  the  first  railway  was  built,  steamship 
routes  along  the  coast  were  established,  lighthouses  were  erected,  and  trade 
and  shipping  made  great  progress.  The  king's  reign  was  not  disturbed  by 
any  senous  conflicts  between  the  two  countries,  and  the  relations  between 
the  government  and  the  storthing  were  of  a  harmonious  cluutu^ter,  both 
working  for  the  internal  development  of  the  country.  No  change  took  ^ace 
in  the  ministry  under  the  presidency  of  the  viceroy  Lovenskiold  upon  Kinff 
Oscar's  accession  to  the  throne;  but,  on  the  death  or  retirement  of  some  cm 
its  members,  the  vacant  places  were  filled  by  younger  and  talented  men, 
among  whom  was  Frederik  Stang,  who  in  1845  took  over  the  newly  established 
ministry  of  the  interior.  During  the  Schleswig-Holstein  rebellion  (1848-50) 
and  the  Crimean  war.  King  Oscar  succeeded  m  maintaining  the  neutrality 
of  Norway  and  Sweden,  by  which  Norwegian  shipping  especially  benefited. 
The  abolition  of  the  English  Navigation  acts  (repealed  in  the  year  1850) 
was  of  great  importance  to  Norway,  and  opened  up  a  great  future  for  its 
merchant  fleet. 
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Rekaions  wUh  Russia 

In  1826,  a  treaty  had  been  concluded  with  BxmA,  bsr  which  the  frontier 
between  that  countov  and  the  adjoining  strip  of  Norwman  territory  in  the 
Polar  re^on  was  definitely  delimited;  but  in  q>ite  of  this  treaty,  Rusenai  m 
1851,  demanded  that  tiie  Russian  Lapps  on  tte  Norwegian  inmtier  shcnikl 
have  the  right  to  fish  on  the  Norwegian  coast,  and  have  a  portion  of  the 
coast  on  the  Varanger  Fjord  alloted  to  them  to  settle  upon.  The  Norwegian 
government  refused  to  accede  to  the  Rusnan  demands,  and  serious  comfdi- 
cations  might  have  ensued  if  the  attention  of  Rusda  had  not  been  directed 
in  another  direction.  While  his  father  had  looked  to  Rusda  for  support 
King  Oscar  was  more  incline  to  secure  the  western  powers  as  his  allies  and 
during  the  Crimean  war  (1855)  he  concluded  a  treatir  with  Rngland  and 
France,  according  to  which  these  countries  promised  their  asBostance  in  the 
event  of  any  fresh  attempts  at  encroachment  on  Norwe^pan  or  Swedish  tenri- 
torv  by  Russia.  In  consequence  of  this  treaty,  the  relations  between  Norway 
and  Sweden  and  Russia  became  somewhat  stnuned;  but  after  the  peace  of 
Paris  (1856)  and  the  accession  of  Alexander  11,  whose  government  was  in 
favour  of  a  peaceful  policy,  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Stookhohn  suooeeded 
in  bringing  about  more  friendly  relations. 

In  1855  two  commissions,  conasting  of  an  equal  number  of  Norworians 
and  Swedes,  were  appointed.    One  of  these  was  to  consider  a  new  bill  fdr 

Sulating  tne  commercial  relations  between  the  two  countries,  which  was  to 
8  the  place  of  an  older  one  of  1827;  while  the  other  commission  was  to  pre- 
pare a  bill  for  the  execution,  in  either  country,  of  judicial  judgments  deUvmd 
m  the  other.  The  reports  of  these  commissions  were  laid  before  and  passed 
by  the  Swedish  riksdag;  but  when  thev  came  before  tfaeNorwesian  storthingp 
they  were  rejected  as  unsuitable  for  Norway,  a  deeUon  whien  cained  great 
irritation  in  Sweden. 

CHABLBS  XV 

Owing  to  the  king's  ill-health,  his  son,  Crown  Prince  CSharies,  was  appointed 
regent  in  1857,  and  two  years  later,  when  King  Oscar  died  1^  succeeded  to 
the  thrones  of  the  two  countries  as  Charles  AV.  He  was  a  gifted,  genial, 
and  noble  personality,  and  won  tiie  hearts  of  all  who  came  into  contact  with 
him.  He  was  also  of  an  artistic  natmre^  and  devoted  himself  to  painting, 
poetry,  and  music.  He  had  desired  to  maugurate  his  reim  by  ^ving  tte 
Norwegians  a  proof  of  his  willin^ess  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  Norway 
but  he  did  not  live  to  see  his  wishes  m  this  respect  carried  out.  According 
to  the  constitution,  the  king  had  the  power  to  appoint  a  viceroy  for  Norwav. 
who  might  be  either  a  Norwegian  or  a  Swede,  dince  1829  no  Swede  had  held 
the  post,  and  since  1859  no  appointment  of  a  viceroy  had  been  made,  the  gen- 
eral hope  being  that  the  office  would  be  abolished  altogether.  But  the  parar 
graph  m  the  constitution  still  existed,  and  the  Norwegians  naturally  wished 
to  have  this  stamp  of  "provinciality"  obliterated. 

A  proposal  for  the  abolishment  of  the  office  of  viceroy  was  laid  before 
the  storthing  in  1859,  and  passed  by  it.  The  kinff,  whose  sympathies  on  this 
question  were  known,  had  been  appealed  to,  and  mtd  privately  promised  that 
he  would  sanction  the  proposed  cnange  in  the  constitution;  but  as  soon  as 
the  resolution  of  the  stortning  became  known  in  Sweden,  a  violent  outcry 
arose  both  in  the  Swedish  press  and  the  Swedish  estates.  The  latter  adopted 
a  resolution 'declaring  that  the  paragraph  relating  to  the  office  of  viceroy  was 
a  necessary  condition  of  the  umon  tetween  1^  two  countries,  and  oouki  not 
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be  altered  without  the  consent  of  the  Swedish  executive.  Under  the  pressure 
that  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  king  in  Sweden,  he  eventually  refused 
to  sanction  the  resolution  of  the  storthing;  but  he  added  that  he  wared  the 
views  of  his  Norwegian  counsellors,  and  would,  when  "the  convenient 
moment"  came,  himself  propose  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  viceroy.  This 
was  but  a  poor  consolation  for  the  Norw^an  people,  who  well  knew  that  it 
was  the  dominant  feeling  in  Sweden  against  tne  equality  of  Norway  in  the 
union  which  had  come  out  triumphantly  on  this  occasion.  When  the  stor- 
thing received  the  news  of  the  refusal,  it  adopted  an  address  to  the  king  (April 
1860),  which  stated  that  no  Norwegian  who  had  any  regard  for  his  country 
and  his  own  honour  would  take  any  share  in  the  revision  of  the  act  of  Union 
on  any  other  basis  than  that  of  the  complete  equality  of  the  two  kingdoms 
in  the  union. 

Swedish  Proposals  for  Revision  of  Act  of  Union 

In  the  following  year,  the  Swedish  government  a^in  pressed  the  demands 
of  the  Swedish  estates  for  a  revision  of  the  act  of  Union,  which  this  time 
included  the  establishment  of  a  union  or  common  parliament  for  the  two 
countries,  on  the  basis  that,  according  to  thepopmation,  there  should  be 
two  Swedish  members  to  every  Norwegian.  The  proposal  was  sent  to  the 
Norwegian  government,  which  did  not  seem  at  all  disposed  to  entertain  it; 
but  some  dissensions  arose  with  regard  to  the  form  in  which  their  reply  was 
to  be  laid  before  the  king.  The  more  obstinate  members  of  the  ministry 
resided,  and  others,  of  a  more  pliable  nature,  were  appointed  under  the 
presidency  of  Fredenk  Stang,  who  had  already  been  minister  of  the  interior 
from  1845  to  1856.  The  reconstructed  government  was,  however,  in  accord 
with  the  retiring  one,  that  no  proposal  for  the  revision  of  the  act  of  Union 
could  then  be  entertained,  as  tne  attitude  of  Sweden  towards  the  daims  of 
the  Norwegians  for  equality  in  the  union  seemed  to  be  the  same  as  in  1859 
and  1860,  and  the  question  was  in  consequence  to  be  allowed  to  rest  for  the 
time  being.  The  king,  however,  advocated  the  desirability  of  a  revLdon, 
but  insisted  that  this  would  have  to  be  based  upon  the  full  equality  of  both 
countries. 

In  1863  the  storthing  assented  to  the  appointment  by  the  king  of  a  union 
committee  —  the  second  time  that  such  a  committee  had  been  called  upon  to 
consider  this  vexatious  question.  It  was  not  until  1867  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  was  made  public,  but  it  coidd  not  come  on  for  discussion  in  the 
storthing  till  the  latter  met  again,  in  1871.  Dining  this  period  the  differences 
between  the  two  countries  were  somewhat  thrust  into  the  backgroimd  by 
the  Danish  complications  in  1863-64,  which  threatened  to  draw  the  two 
kingdoms  into  war.  King  Charles  was  himself  in  favour  of  a  defensive 
alliance  with  Denmark;  but  the  Norwegian  storthing  woiUd  consent  to  this 
only  if  an  alliance  could  also  be  effect^  with  two,  or  at  least  one,  of  the 
western  powers.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  king  felt  himself  obliged  to 
witiidraw  from  the  proposed  alliance  with  Denmark,  as  none  of  the  western 
powers  showed  any  sim  of  assisting  the  Danes,  although  they  had  guaranteed 
the  indivisibility  of  Denmark. 

Foundation  of  the  Norwegian  National  Party 

In  1869,  the  storthing  passed  a  resolution  by  which  its  sesmons,  from 
1871,  were  made  annual  instead  of  triennial  according  to  the  constitution  of 
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1814.  The  first  important  question  which  the  first  yearly  storthing,  in  1871, 
had  to  consider  was  once  more  the  proposed  revision  of  the  act  of  Union. 
The  Norwe^ans  had  persistently  mamtamed  that,  in  any  discussion  on  this 

auestion,  the  basis  for  the  negotiations  should  be:  (1)  the  full  equality  of 
lie  two  kingdoms;  and  (2)  no  extension  of  tib»  bonos  of  tlie  union  beyond 
the  line  origmall^  defined  in  the  act  of  1815;  but  the  draft  of  the  new  aet 
contained  terms  in  which  the  supremacy  of  Sweden  was  presupposed,  and 
which  introduced  important  extenaons  of  the  bonds  of  the  union.  Strange^ 
enough,  the  report  of  the  union  committee  was  adopted  by  the  new  Stang 
ministry,  and  even  supported  by  some  of  the  most  influential  newspapm 
and  in  several  of  the  leading  circles  of  the  Norwenan  community.  The 
reactionary  tendencies  which  were  hidden  under  the  idiausible  garb  of ''Seanr 
dinavianism,"  reasserted  themselves,  and  the  ofl&ciai  classes  saw  in  this  new 
union  a  safeguard  against  the  growing  liberal  and  demoeratio  movem^its  in 
the  country. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  ''lawyers'  party,''  under  the  leadership  of 
Johan  Sverdrup,  who  was  to  play  such  a  prominent  part  in  Norwegian  politics, 
and  the  ''peasant  party,"  led  by  Soren  Jaaboek,  a  gifted  peasant  proprietor, 
who  was  also  destmed  to  become  a  prominent  n^^  in  tne  political  nistoiy 
of  the  country,  formed  an  intimate  alliance,  with  the  obiect  of  guarding 
against  any  encroachment  upon  the  liberty  and  independence  wmch  the 
country  had  secured  by  the  constitution  of  1814.  This  was  the  foundation 
of  the  ^reat  national  party,  which  became  known  as  the  Vmdre  (the  left), 
and  which  before  long  became  powerful  enou^  to  exert  the  most  decisive 
influence  upon  the  political  affairs  of  the  country.  When,  therefore,  the 
proposed  revision  of  the  act  of  Union  eventually  came  before  the  storthing 
of  1871,  it  was  rejected  by  an  overwhehning  majority;  and  tins  contentions 
question,  which,  since  1859,  from  time  to  time  had  asromed  a  most  threatening 
aspect,  may  now  be  said  to  have  been  finally  shelved  and  disposed  of.  Tlie 
position  which  the  government  had  taken  up  on  this  questkm  nelped  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  Norwegians  to  some  defects  in  the  constitution,  which  had 
proved  obstacles  to  the  development  and  strengthening  of  the  pariiamentaiy 
system,  of  which  the  constitution  had  laid  the  foundation;^  and  to  the  desir- 
ability of  a  harmonious  co-operation  between  the  executive  and  l^;i8lative 
powers  of  the  country,  in  order  that  the  smaller  state  might  more  effectively 
assert  its  rights  and  position  in  the  union,  in  opposition  to  the  greater,  which 
seemed  ever  intent  upon  assuming  the  r<ile  of  tne  predominant  partner  in  the 
union.  And  this  gave  rise  to  the  great  question  of  the  acknit^tance  of  the^  min- 
isters to  seats  in  the  national  assembly,  which  came  to  a  crisis  in  the  'eighties. 

In  1872,  a  private  bill  came  before  the  storthinff,  propoong  that  the  minis- 
ters should  be  admitted  to  the  storthing  and  taxe  part  in  its  proceeding. 
After  a  number  of  stormy  debates,  the  bm  was  successfully  canied  under  toe 
leadership  of  Johan  Sverdrup,  bv  a  large  majority  (80  against  29);  but  the 
government,  evidently  jealous  of  the  ^wing  powers  and  influence  of  the 
new  liberal  party  in  the  storthing,  advised  the  tanz  to  refuse  his  sanction  to 
the  bill,  although  the  government  party  itself  had  several  times  in  the  pre- 
ceding half-century  introduced  a  similar  bill  for  admitting  the  ministers  to 
the  storthing;  but  at  that  time  the  opposition  had  looked  with  suspicion  on 
the  presence  of  the  ministers  in  tiie  national  assembly,  lest  tbeir  superior 
skill  in  debate  and  political  experience  should  turn  the  scale  too  i]saaily  in 
favour  of  government  measures.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  the  oppantion  nad 
gained  more  experience  and  confidence  in  its  own  strength,  and  no  doubt 
found  that  the  legislative  work  could  be  better  carried  on  if  the  ministeis 
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gathered  in  this  hall."  The  bill  which  the  government  brought  in  was  unani- 
monsly  rejected  by  the  storthing,  the  conservatives  also  votmg  against  it,  as 
they  considered  the  guarantees  insufficient.  Tbe  same  year,  and  again  in 
1877,  the  storthing  passed  the  bill  for  admitting  tbe  ministers  to  tbe  national 
assembly,  but  in  a  somewhat  different  form  from  that  of  1872.  On  both 
occasions  the  king  refused  his  sanction  to  the  bilL 

The  storthing  then  resorted  to  the  procedure  provided  bv  the  constitution 
to  carry  out  the  people's  will.  In  1880  tiie  bill  was  passed  for  the  third  time, 
and,  on  this  occasion,  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  SO  out  of  113.  Three 
storthings  after  three  successive  elections  had  now  carried  the  bill,  without 
the  adoption  of  any  divergent  resolution  in  the  period  between  tbe  first  and 
third  reading,  and  according  to  the  con- 
stitution, the  bill  would  then  become  law 
with  or  without  the  king's  sanction.  It 
was,  however,  generally  expected  that  the 
king  and  his  government  would  at  length 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  people: 
but  the  king  on  this  occasion  also  reused 
to  sanction  the  bill,  declaring  at  the  same 
time  that  his  riffht  to  the  absolute  veto 
was  "above  all  doubt."  A  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment and  irritation  pervMed  the 
whole  country,  and  many  even  of  the  con- 
servatives, both  in  and  out  of  the  stor- 
thing, deeply  regretted  the  king's  decision. 
Johan  Sverdrup,  the  leader  of  the  Uberal 

Earty  and  president  of  the  storthing, 
rought,  however,  the  question  to  a  prompt 
issue,  by  proposing  to  the  storthing  that 
the  bill,  which  had  be^i  passed  three 
times,  should  now  be  declared  to  be  the 
law  of  the  land  without  the  king's  sano- 
tion.  This  proposal  was  carried  by  a 
krge  majority  on  the  9th  of  June,  1880, 
but  the  king  and  his  ministers  in  reply  ^ 
firmly  declared  that  they  would  not  recognise  the  validity  of  the  resolution. 
From  this  moment  the  struggle  may  oe  said  to  have  centred  itself  upon 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  an  ableolute  veto  on  the  part  of  the  crown. 
Tlie  king  requested  the  faculty  of  law  at  the  Christiania  Umversity  to  give  its 
opinion  on  the  question  at  issue;  and,  with  one  dissentient,  the  leanied  doctors 
upheld  the  king*s  right  to  the  absolute  veto  in  questions  concerning  amend- 
ments of  the  constitution,  although  they  could  not  find  that  it  was  expressly 
stated  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  country.  The  ministry  also  advised 
the  king  to  claim  a  veto  in  questions  of  supply,  which  still  further  increased 
the  ill-feeling  in  the  country  against  the  ^vemment;  and  the  conffict  in 
conse(}ucnce  grew  more  and  more  violent.  In  the  midst  of  the  struggle 
between  the  king  and  the  storthing,  the  prime  minister,  Erederik  Stanf, 
resigned,  and  Christian  August  Sebier  became  his  sucoessorj  and  this, 
together  with  the  appointment  of  another  member  to  the  ministry,  K.  H. 
Schweigaard,  plainly  indicated  that  the  conflict  with  the  storthing  was  to  be 
continued.  In  June,  1882,  l^e  king  arrived  in  Christiania  to  dLasolve  the 
storthing,  and  on  this  occasion  delivered  a  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which 
he  openly  censured  the  representatives  of  the  people  for  their  attitude  in  1 
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lative  work  and  on  the  question  of  the  absolute  veto,  the  8i)eech  creating 
considerable  surprise  throughout  the  country.  Great  preparations  were  now 
made  bjr  both  parties  for  the  impending  elections,  and  public  meetings  were 
held  during  the  recess  all  over  the  country.  Johan  Sverorup  and  Bjornstjeme 
Bj5mson,  the  popular  poet  and  dramatist,  were  the  principal  sp^Edcers,  and 
called  upon  the  people  to  support  the  storthing  in  upholding  the  resolution 
of  the  9th  of  June,  and  to  rouse  themselves  to  a  sense  of  their  political  rights. 
Tte  elections  resulted  in  a  great  victory  for  the  liberal  party,  which  returned 
stronger  than  ever  to  the  storthing,  the  liberals  now  numbering  eighty-tiiree 
and  ttie  conservatives  only  thirty-one.  The  ministry,  however,  snowed  no 
sign  of  jrielding  or  resigning  then*  offices;  and  when  the  new  storthing  met  in 
February,  1883,  the  odelsthing  (the  lower  division  of  the  national  assembly) 
decided  upon  having  the  question  finally  settled  by  impeaching  the  whole  d 
the  ministry  before  the  rigsret.  or  the  supreme  court  of  the  realm  —  the  last 
constitutional  means  by  which  the  storthing  could  obtain  the  dismiflRal  of 
the  ministry,  which  for  years  had  continued  to  govern  without  the  confidence 
or  support  of  the  national  assembly.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  rigsret  is  lim- 
ited to  the  trial  of  offences  against  the  state,  and  there  is  no  appeal  against  its 
decisions.  The  charges  against  the  ministers  were  for  having  acted  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  the  country,  by  advising  the  king  to  refuse  his  sanction  — 
first,  to  the  amendment  of  the  law  for  admitting  the  ministers  to  the  storUiing; 
secondly,  to  a  bill  involving  a  question  of  supply;  and  thirdly,  to  a  bill  by 
which  the  storthing  could  appoint  additional  directors  on  the  state  railways. 
The  trial  of  the  eleven  ministers  of  the  Selmer  cabinet  b^an  in  May,  1883, 
and  lasted  over  ten  months.  In  the  end,  the  rigsret  sentenced  the  prime 
minister  and  seven  of  his  ministers  to  be  deprived  of  their  offices,  while  three, 
who  had  either  recommended  the  king  to  sanction  the  bill  for  admitting  the 
ministers  to  the  storthing,  or  had  entered  the  cabinet  at  a  later  date,  were 
heavily  fined.  Tlie  excitement  in  the  country,  already  considerable  before 
the  verdict  had  been  given,  rose  to  feverish  anxiety  in  expectation  of  what 
the  king  would  do.  Tne  conservative  organs  of  the  country  openly  advised 
the  king  to  disregard  the  judgment  of  the  supreme  court,  while  party  feeling 
everjrwhere  ran  ingh.  Rumours  of  all  kinds  were  afloat,  and  it  was  generally 
believed  that  the  king  would  attempt  a  coup  dC&at.  Many  of  the  oonservatiipe 
party  in  Sweden  also  encouraged  the  king  to  set  the  judgment  aside;  and^  it 
was  even  hinted  that  he  might  depend  upon  the  Sweoish  army  to  assist  him 
in  canying  out  his  policy  in  Norway.  Fortunately,  the  king  did  not  foUow 
this  advice,  and  after  some  hesitation,  he  issued  (March  11th)  an  order  in 
council,  announcing  that  the  judgment  of  the  supreme  court  would  be  carried 
into  effect;  and  Selmer  was  then  called  upon  to  resign  his  position  as  prime 
minister.  The  king,  however^  in  his  declaration  upheld  tne  constitutional 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  which,  he  maintained,  was  not  impaired  by  the 
judgment  of  the  rigwet.  The  conservatives  were  much  disappomted  with  the 
king's  course  of  action,  but  consoled  themselves  by  forcing  upon  the  kins 
the  urgent  necessity  of  appointing  a  new  conservative  minis&v,  which  woula 
carry  on  the  policy  of  the  late  cabinet.  The  foUowinc  month  the  king,  regaidr 
less  of  the  large  hberal  majority  in  the  storthing,  adced  Schweigaaro,  one  ci 
the  late  ministers  whose  punishment  consisted  in  a  fine,  to  form  a  ministry, 
and  the  so-called  "April  ministry"  was  then  appointed.  It  tried  to  adopt 
the  policy  of  ite  predecessors  in  a  moderate  form,  but  it  met  with  such  oppo- 
sition from  the  very  first  that  it  sent  in  ite  resignation  in  the  following  month. 
Professor  Broch,  a  former  minister,  next  attempted  to  form  a  ministry,  but 
without  success,  and  the  king  was  at  last  compelled  to  appoint  a  ministry  in 
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accordance  with  the  majoritjr  in  the  storthing.  In  June^  1883|  Johan  Sver- 
dnip  was  asked  to  form  a  ministry.  He  selected  for  his  mmisters  leading  men 
on  the  liberal  side  in  the  storthing,  and  the  first  liberal  ministry  that  Norway 
had  was  at  length  appointed.  The  storthing,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  Idng, 
passed  a  new  resolution  admitting  the  ministers  to  the  national  assemUyi 
which  then  received  the  formal  sanction  of  the  king. 

During  the  following  years,  a  series  o!  important  ref onns  were  carried 
through.  Thus,  in  1887,  the  jury  system  in  cnminal  matters  was  introduced 
into  the  country  after  violent  opposition  from  the  conservatives.  A  bill 
intended  to  give  parishioners  greater  influence  in  church  matters,  and  intro* 
duced  b^  Jakob  Sverdrup,  the  minister  of  education  and  a  nephew  ci  the 
prime  minister,  met,  however,  with  strong  oppantion,  and  was  eventually 
rejected  by  the  storthing,  the  result  being  a  break-up  of  the  ministry  and  a 
disorganization  of  the  Liberal  party.  In  June,  1889,  the  Sverdrup  ministry 
resigned,  and  a  conservative  one  was  formed  by  Emil  Stang,  the  leader  of  the 
conservatives  in  the  storthing;  and  during  the  next  two  years  the  storthiitt 
passed  various  useful  measures:  but  the  ministry  was  eventually  wrecked 
on  the  rock  of  the  great  national  question  which  about  this  time  came  to  the 
front  —  that  of  Norway's  share  in  the  transaction  <d  diplomatie  affahrs. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  DIFLOliATIC  BXPRBEOBNT^TION 

At  the  time  of  the  union,  in  1814,  nothing  had  been  settled  as  to  hoiw 
diplomatic  affairs  were  to  be  conducted,  but  in  1836  a  resolution  was  issued, 
that  when  the  Swedish  foreign  minister  was  transacting  dipkymatic  noatten 
with  the  king  which  concern^  both  countries,  or  Norway  only,  the  Nor- 
wegian minister  of  state  in  attendance  upon  tl^  long  at  Stodchoun,  should 
be  present.  This  arrangement  has  not  always  jaoved  satirfaetoiT  to  the 
Norwegians,  especially  as  the  Swedish  f ordgn  minister  cannot  be  held  rafKm- 
sible  to  the  Norwegian  government  or  parliament;  but  in  the  meaniriifle 
this  state  of  affairs  has  teen  allowed  to  drift  on,  and  grathially  the  Swedidi 
foreign  minister  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  forei^  minister  for  Norway 
also.  But  this  is  not  sanctioned  by  any  paragraph  m  the  constitution  or 
the  act  of  Union,  neither  has  it  been  confinned  oy  any  act  of  the  storthinf^; 
and  the  Norwegians  maintain  that  Norway  has  not  enjoyed  equal  rights  m 
the  union  and  equal  share  in  the  transaction  of  diplomatic  affairs  with  Sweden, 
as,  according  to  the  act  of  Union,  it  had  a  right  to  denoand. 

By  a  change  in  the  Swedish  constitution,  in  1885,  the  ministerial  council, 
in  which  diplomatic  matters  are  discussed,  came  to  conost  of  ^  Swedish 
foreign  minister  and  two  other  members  of  the  cabinet  on  behalf  dt  Sweden, 
and  of  the  Norwegian  minister  at  Stockholm  on  behalf  of  Norway.  The 
king,  wishing  to  remedy  this  disparity,  proposed  that  the  composition  of  the 
council  should  be  determined  by  an  additional  paragraph  in  the  act  of  Unimi. 
The  representatives  of  the  Norwegian  government  in  Stockholm  oroposed  that 
three  members  of  the  cabinet  of  each  country  should  constitute  tne  ministerial 
council,  to  which  the  Swedish  government  were  willing  to  agree,  but  on  the 
assumption  that  the  minister  of  foreign  affws  should  continue  to  be  a  Swede 
as  before,  which  the  Norwegians,  of  course,  would  not  accept.  The  matter 
was,  in  consequence,  shelved  and  remmnea  in  abeyance  for  some  time,  but 
continued  to  be  discussed  m  the  press  and  at  pubUc  meetings.  At  the  long's 
instigation,  the  negotiations  with  the  Swedish  government  were  resumed  at 
the  beginning  of  1891;  and  the  Stang  ministry  succeeded  in  coming  to  an 
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a^eement  with  the  Swedish  government  that  a  measure  should  be  introduced, 
by  which  the  Norwegians  would  practically  obtain  what  the  storthing  of  1886 
had  asked  for,  while  the  question  of  the  nationality  of  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  was  left  for  settlement  in  the  near  futtire.  The  Swedidi  riksdag, 
however,  rejected  the  proposal,  while  the  Norwegian  storthing  insisted  upon 
'*  Norway's  right,  as  an  independent  kingdom,  to  full  equality  in  the  union, 
and  therewith  her  right  to  watch  over  her  foreign  affairs  in  a  constitutional 
manner." 

The  Stang  ministry  then  resigned;  and  a  liberal  ministry,  with  Steen, 
the  recognized  leader  of  the  liberal  party  after  Sverdrup's  withdrawal  from 
politics,  as  prime  minister,  was  appointed.  In  the  same  year,  the  provision 
m  the  constitution  empowering  the  king  to  instal  the  crown  prince  as  re^nt 
in  Norway  was  repealed,  and  the  resolution  was  sanctioned  by  the  king. 
The  new  ministry  had  placed  the  question  of  a  separate  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  for  Norway  prominently  in  their  programme,  but  little  progress  was 
made  during  the  next  few  years.  Another  and  more  important  question  for 
the  country,  as  far  as  its  shipping  and  commerce  are  concerned,  now  came  to 
the  front.  The  storthing  had,  m  1891,  appointed  a  conmiittee  to  inquire 
into  the  practicability  of  establishing  a  separate  Norwegian  consular  service, 
instead  of  the  existing  combination  with  Sweden,  with  which  the  Norwegians 
maintain  to  have  hadreason  to  be  dissatisfied.  In  1892  the  storthing,  acting 
upon  the  committee's  report,  determined  to  establish  a  consular  service  in 
accordance  with  a  plan  prepared  by  the  department  of  the  interior.  The 
king,  no  doubt  influenced  and  supported  by  public  opinion  in  Sweden,  which 
was  against  the  proposed  separation  of  the  consular  services,  refused  his 
sanction;  and  the  Norwegian  government,  in  consequence,  sent  in  their 
resignation,  whereupon  a  complete  deadlock  ensued.  This  was  terminated 
by  a  compromise  to  the  effect  that  the  ministry  would  return  to  office,  on  the 
understanding  that  the  question  be  postponed  by  common  consent.  The 
following  year  the  storthing  again  passed  a  resolution,  calling  upon  the  Nor- 
wegian government  to  proceed  with  the  necessary  measures  for  establishing 
the  proposed  consular  service  for  Norway,  but  the  king  again  refused  to  take 
any  action  in  the  matter.  Upon  this,  the  liberal  ministry  resigned  (May,  1893), 
and  the  king  appointed  a  conservative  government,  with  E.  Stang  as  its 
chief.  Thus  matters  went  on  till  the  end  of  1894,  when  the  triennial  elections 
took  place,  with  the  result  that  the  majority  of  the  electors  declared  in  favour 
of  national  independence  on  the  great  question  then  before  the  country  — 
that  of  separate  consuls  for  Norway,  and  eventually  of  a  separate  responsible 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  for  the  country. 

The  ministry  did  not  at  once  resign,  but  waited  till  the  king  arrived  in 
Christiania  to  open  the  storthing  (January,  1895).  The  king  would  not 
accept  their  resignation  there  and  then,  but  kept  the  country  for  over  four 
months  without  a  responsible  government,  during  which  time  the  crisis  had 
become  more  acute  than  ever.  A  coalition  ministry  was  at  last  formed,  with 
Professor  Hagerup  as  prime  minister.  A  new  conunittee,  consisting  of  an 
equal  number  of  Norwegians  and  Swedes,  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
question  of  separate  diplomatic  representation;  but  after  sitting  for  over 
two  years,  the  committee  separated  without  being  able  to  come  to  any  agree- 
ment, having,  like  the  two  previous  "  union  committees,"  proved  the  impos- 
sibility of  the  two  countries  coming  to  an  understanding  on  this  important 
question.  While  the  committee  was  sitting,  the  disputes  concerning  the 
political  relations  between  the  two  countries  were  allowed  to  lie  in  abeyance. 

The  elections  in  1897  proved  again  a  great  victory  for  the  liberal  party 
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(seventy-nine  liberals  versus  thirty-five  conservatives),  and  in  February,  1886, 
the  Ha^rup  ministry  was  replacra  by  a  liberal,  once  more  under  the  premfer- 
ship  of  Steen.  Soon  afterwards  the  bill  for  the  ^general  adoption  of  the 
national  or  ''pure"  flag,  as  it  was  called,  was  earned  for  the  third  time, 
and  became  law  without  the  kin^s  sanction.  By  this  act  the  device  or  mark 
of  union  in  the  upper  comer  of  the  flag  was  abolished,  but  is  still  retained  on 
men-of-war  and  fortifications.  In  18GKB,  universal  political  suffrage  for  men 
wsis  passed  by  a  large  majority  (seventy-five  versus  thurty-six),  while  the 
proposal  to  include  women  received  the  support  of  only  thirty-uuee  votes. 
In  1901,  universal  municipal  suffrage  was  ^ven  both  to  men  imd  women; 
to  the  latter,  however,  with  certain  limitations.  In  January.  19Q2,  a  oom^ 
mittee  wa^i  appointed  to  consider  the  consular  question,  ana  it  was  hoped 
that  at  last  it  would  be  settied.  In  April,  19Q2,  Steen  the  inrime  minister 
resigned,  and  retired  into  private  life.  He  was  succeeded  by  Otto  Albert 
Blehr.* 

RECENT  HI8T0RT  OF  SWEDEN 

For  Norway's  sister  kmgdom  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  one  of 
material  progress  and  social  reform.  In  1845,  the  criminal  law  was  reviaedt 
and  the  establishment  of  a  network  of  railways  at  the  same  time  taken  in 
hand;  in  1859,  permission  to  acquire  land  was  conceded  to  the  Jews;  1868 
saw  the  establisnment  of  free  trade.  The  problem  of  pditical  reform  and  m 
modification  of  the  Swedish  constitution  m  a  popular  direction  was  long 
found  to  present  insuperable  obstacles.  At  last  m  1866,  Oiaries  XVgrantea 
a  constitution  (modified  1894),  according  to  which  tiie  executive  power  was 
vested  in  the  king,  acting  by  the  advice  of  hki  responsiUe  ministers,  wliile  the 
legislative  body  was  to  consist  of  two  chambers — the  lower  deoted  by  the 
people  according  to  a  property  q|ualification,  the  uppcTi  by  the  provmoial 
assemblies  and  certain  municipalities.  The  upper  ehamber  was  to  M  ehoeen 
for  nine  years,  while  the  election  to  the  lower  chamber  was  for  three  <mly. 
The  members  of  the  lower  chamber  received  allowances. 

As  regards  foreign  policv,  Sweden  has  not  played  a  great  role  in  the  affiain 
of  Europe.  During  ttie  »;hleswig-Holstein  troubles  her  sympathies  were 
with  Denmark,  and  in  1848  she  sent  troops  to  Funen,  while  the  armistice  of 
Malmo,  concluded  the  same  year,  was  effected  by  her  mediation.  Subse- 
(}uently,  however^  she  remained  an  inactive  spectator  of  the  struggle,  to  tiie 
great  disappointment  of  the  Danes,  who  had  calculated  on  her  aki.  In  1865, 
whilst  the  Crimean  war  was  m  progress,  Sweden,  provoked  b]r  Russian 
encroachment  on  her  fisheries,  concluded  a  defensive  alliance  with  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  obtained  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  her  difficulties 
with  the  Muscovite  power  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856.« 

The  economic  condition  of  Sweden,  owing  to  the  proffress  m  material 
prosperity  which  had  taken  place  m  the  country  as  the  result  of  the  Franoo- 
German  war,  was  at  the  accession  of  Oscar  11  to  the  throne,  on  the  18th  of 
September,  1872,  fairly  satisfactory.  Politically,  however,  tiie  outiook  was 
not  so  favourable.  In  their  results,  the  reforms  inaugurated  during  the  pre- 
ceding reign  did  not  answer  expectations.  T^thin  three  years  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  electoral  laws,  De  Goer's  ministry  had  forfeited  much  of 
its  former  popularity,  and  had  been  forced  to  resign.  In  the  vital  matter  of 
national  defence  no  common  understandmg  had  been  arrived  at,  and  during 
the  conflicts  which  had  raged  round  this  question,  the  two  chambers  had 
come  into  frequent  collision,  and  paralysed  the  action  of  the  government. 
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The  peasant  proprietors,  who,  under  the  name  of  the  laridlmanna  party,  * 
formed  a  compact  majority  in  the  second  chamber,  pursued  a  consistent  pol- 
icy of  class  interests  in  the  matter  of  the  taxes  and  burdens  that  had,  as  they 
urffed,  so  long  oppressed  the  Swedish  peasantry;  and  consequentljr,  when  a 
bill  was  introduced  for  superseding  the  old  system  of  army  organisation  by 
general  compulsonr  service,  they  demanded,  as  a  condition  of  ito  acceptance, 
that  the  mihtary  burdens  should  be  more  evenly  distributed  in  the  coimtry, 
and  that  the  land  taxes,  which  they  regarded  as  a  burden  under  which  they 
had  wrongfully  groaned  for  centuries,  should  be  abolished.  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  landtmanna  partv  in  the  riksdag,  who  desired  the  lighteninj;  of 
the  miUtarv  burden,  joined  those  who  desired  the  abolition  of  landlordmn, 
and  formed  a  compact  and  predominant  majority  m  the  second  chamber, 
while  the  burgher  and  liberal  parties  were  reduced  to  an  impotent  "  intelli- 
gence "  minority.  This  majority  in  the  lower  chamber  was  at  once  attacked 
by  another  compact  majority  in  the  upper,  who  on  their  side  maintained  that 
the  hated  land  taxes  were  only  a  kind  of  rent-charge  on  land,  were  incidental 
to  it,  and  in  no  way  weighed  upon  the  owners,  and,  moreover,  that  its  aboli- 
tion would  be  quite  unwarrantable,  as  it  was  one  of  the  surest  sources  of 
revenue  to  the  state.  On  the  other  hand,  the  first  chamber  refused  to  listen 
to  any  abolition  of  the  old  military  system,  so  long  as  the  defence  of  the 
country  had  not  been  placed  upon  a  secure  basis  by  the  adoption  of  general 
compulsory  military  service.  The  government  stood  midway  between  these 
connicting  majorities  in  the  chambers,  unable  to  find  support  in  either. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Oscar  n,  surrounded  by  his  late  broth- 
er's advisers,  began  his  rei^.  One  of  his  first  cares  was  to  increase  the 
strength  of  his  navy;  but  in  consequence  of  the  continued  antaffonisni  of 
the  political  parties,  he  was  unable  to  effect  much.  In  the  first  riksdag,  how- 
ever, the  so-called  ''  compromise,"  which  afterwards  played  so  important  a 
part  in  Swedish  political  life,  came  into  existence.  It  originated  in  the  small 
^'  Sksne "  party  m  the  upper  house,  and  was  devised  to  establish  a  modvs 
rirendi  between  the  conflicting  parties,  i.e.,  the  champions  of  national  defence, 
and  those  who  demanded  a  lightening  of  the  burdens  of  taxation.  The  king 
himself  perceived  in  the  compromise  a  means  of  solving  the  conflicting  ques- 
tions,  and  warmly  approved  it.  He  persuaded  his  ministers  to  constitute  a 
special  inouiry  into  the  proposed  abolition  of  land  taxes,  and,  in  the  address 
with  whicn  he  opened  the  riksdag  of  1S75,  laid  particular  stress  upon  the 
necessity  of  gi^'ing  attention  to  the  settlement  of  these  two  bunung  ques- 
tions; and  in  ISSO  again  came  forward  with  a  new  proposal  fw  increasing 
the  number  of  years  of  ser^-ice  with  the  militia.  This  motion  having  been 
rejected,  De  Geer  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Count  Anid  Posse.  Tbe 
new  prime  minister  endeavoured  to  soh'e  the  question  of  defence  in  seeoid- 
ance  with  the  views  of  the  landtmanna  party.  Three  parfiamentuy  eom- 
mittees  had  prepared  schemes  for  a  ramssion  of  the  land  taxes^  for  a 
system  of  ta3Uition,  for  a  reorganisation  of  the  army  based  on  a  ilosiaif 
^regular  anny\  by  the  enlistment  of  hired  sokiiers,  and  for  nsTii  refc 
In  this  last  connection,  the  most  suitable  types  of  vessels  for  coHt  dd 
and  for  offence  were  determined  upon,  ^ut  Count  Posee,  deserled  br  his 
own  party  over  the  army  biHy  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  on  llie  lUk  of 

'  Tbff  Swtdtali  ludtDDABBA  panT  wms  fonzkcd  is  1SI7.      h  < 
and  fln«Uer  pcuAat  pEopnecork  who  at  ibe  csae  of  the  eid 
oppoMd  u>  Uie  DobxStT  and  the  mn^.     Hie  ob>Kt  of  tbe  partf 
beiMttii  ihie  repwMTHJTw  cf  th#  S^rve  laaded  pr>pr>cor»  aai  dk 
v>  5ap|^'kn  the  intexcAs  of  laaded  rr.^'pnecors  12  ceoermi  a^aiut  v^m  «€ 
tiTw ;  and  to  iwaA  civ«m  iuerfeiviiM  ia  tbie  ft^sisAftzasMa  of  kcaL    '  ~ 
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May,  1884,  by  Oscar  ThemptaudeTi  who  had  been  minister  of  finance  in  the 
previous  cabinet.  The  new  premier  suooeeded  in  poBuading  the  riksdag  to 
pass  a  biU,  increasing  the  penod  of  service  with  the  cokrara  in  tite  army  to  six 
years,  and  that  in  the  militia  to  forty-two  days»  and  as  aset-off,  a 
of  thirty  per  cent  on  the  land  taxes. 

Protectionist  Movement 

Influenced  by  the  economic  reaction  which  took  place  in  1879.  in  wudvt- 

auence  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Germanyi  where  Prince  Bismarck  nad  intro- 
uced  the  protectionist  system^  a  protectionist  party  had  been  formed,  whidi 
tried  to  gam  adherents  m  the  nksoag.  It  is  true  that,  in  tbB  rilodag  of  1882, 
the  commercial  treaty  with  France  was  renewed;  but  since  1885  the  protec- 
tionist party  was  prepared  to  b^in  the  combat,  and  a  du^  (m  com,  whidi 
had  been  proposed  m  the  riksdag  of  the  same  year,  was  rejected  hv  cmly  a 
slight  majority.  During  the  penod  of  the  unusually  low  price  of  com  of 
1886,  which  greatly  affected  the  Swedish  farmers,  nrotectimi  giained  fprnrnd 
to  such  an  extent  that  its  final  triumph  was  consiaered  as  certain  within  a 
short  time.  During  the  riksdag  of  the  same  year,  however,  the  premier 
Themptauder  emphatically  declared  himself  against  the  protectionist  ftatj, 
and  while  the  parties  m  the  second  chamber  were  equal  m  number,  the  pro- 
posed tax  on  com  was  rejected  in  the  first  chamber.  In  the  nksdag  of  1SB7 
there  was  a  majority  for  protection  in  the  second  chamber,  and  in  the  first 
the  maioritjr  a^dnst  the  tax  was  so  small  that  the  tax  (m  com  woidd  have 
triumphed  m  a  combined  meeting  of  the  two  chambers.  The  govenuneot 
availing  itself  of  its  formal  right  not  to  dissolve  the  chamber  in  which  it  bad 
the  support  of  a  majority,  therefore  dissolved  only  the  second  duunber 
(March,  1887). 

The  new  riksdag  assembled  m  May  with  a  free-trade  majority  in  the  second 
chamber,  but  nothmg  m  connection  with  the  jgreat  question  ot  customs  was 
settled.  In  the  meantime,  the  powerful  majonty  in  the  second  ^bfimb^  $/^t 
into  two  groups  —  the  new  landtmanna  party,  wluch  ^>proved  protectoi  in 
the  interests  of  agricultural  classes;  and  a  somewhat  smaller  croup,  the  old 
landtmanna  party,  which  favoured  free  trade.  The  victory  of  the  free  traders 
was  not,  however,  destined  to  be  of  long  duration,  as  the  protectionists 
obtained  a  majority  in  both  chambers  in  tne  next  riksdag  (1888).  To  tiie 
first  chamber,  protectionists  were  idmost  exclusively  elected;  and  in  the  sec- 
ond, all  the  twenty-two  members  for  Stockholm  were  disquaUfied,  omng  to 
the  fact  that  one  of  their  number  had  not  piud  his  taxes  a  few  years  previously, 
which  prevented  his  being  eligible.  Instcuad,  then,  of  twenty-two  free-traders, 
representing  the  majority  of  the  Stockholm  electors,  twenty-two  protectiooi- 
ists,  representing  the  minority,  were  elected;  and  Stockholm  was  thus  repre- 
sented m  the  riksdag  by  the  choice  of  a  minority  m  the  capital  This  singular 
way  of  electing  members  for  the  principal  citv  in  the  kingdom  coukl  not  fafl 
further  to  irritate  the  parties.  One  result  of  the  Stockholm  election  came 
at  a  convenient  time  for  the  Themptauder  ministij.  The  financial  a£fau8  of 
the  country  were  found  to  be  m  a  most  unsatisfactory  state.  In  spite  of 
reduced  expenses,  a  highly  estimated  revenue,  and  the  contem^ted  rainig 
of  taxes,  there  was  a  oeficit,  for  tiie  payment  or  discharge  of  wnich  the  gov- 
ernment would  be  obliged  to  demand  supplementary  supplies.  The  Themp- 
tauder ministry  resign^.  The  king  retained,  however,  for  a  time  several 
members  of  the  ministry;  but  it  was  diflicult  to  find  a  premier  who  would  be 
able,  during  the  transition  from  one  system  to  another,  to  command  suflicient 
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authority  to  control  the  parties.  At  last  Baron  GiUis  Bildt,  who,  while  Swe- 
dish ambassador  in  Berlin,  had  witnessed  the  introduction  bv  Prince  Bismarck 
of  the  agrarian  protectionist  system  in  Germany,  accepted  the  i)reniier8hip, 
and  it  was  under  his  auspices  that  the  two  chambers  imposed  a  series  of  dutMS 
on  necessaries  of  life. 

The  new  taxes,  together  with  an  increase  of  the  excise  duty  on  spirits, 
soon  brought  a  surplus  into  the  state  coffers.  At  a  council  of  state  (October 
12th,  1888)  the  king  declared  his  wishes  as  to  the  way  in  which  this  surplus 
should  be  used.  He  desired  that  it  should  be  applied  to  a  fund  for  insurance 
and  old-age  pensions  for  workmen  and  old  people;  to  the  lightenmg  of  the 
municipal  taxes  by  state  contributions  to  the  schools  and  workhouses;  to  the 
abolition  of  the  land  taxes  and  of  the  obligation  of  keeping  a  horse  and  man 
for  military  service;  and,  lastly,  to  the  improvement  of  the  shipping  trade. 
The  riksdag,  however,  decided  to  devote  it  to  other  objects,  such  as  uie  pay- 
ment of  the  deficit  in  the  budget,  the  building  of  railways  and  augmentation 
of  their  material,  as  well  as  to  improvements  in  the  defences  of  the  country. 
Baron  Bildt  resigned  as  soon  as  the  new  system  seemed  settled,  making  room 
for  Baron  Gustav  Akerhjelm.  The  latter,  however,  also  soon  resigned,  and 
was  succeeded  on  July  10th,  1891,  by  Erik  Gustav  Bostrom,  a  landed  pro- 
prietor. The  protectionist  system  gained  in  favour  on  the  expirv  of  the 
conmiercial  treaty  with  France  m  1892,  as  it  could  now  be  extended  to  arti- 
cles of  industry.  The  elections  of  1890,  when  the  metropolis  returned  free 
traders  and  liberals  to  the  second  chamber,  certainly  effected  a  change  in  the 
latter,  as  the  representatives  of  the  towns  and  the  old  landtmanna  party 
joined  issue,  and  established  a  free-trade  majority  in  the  chamber;  but,  in 
the  combined  meetings  of  the  two  chambers,  the  compact  protectionist 
majority  in  the  first  chamber  turned  the  scale.  The  customs  duties  were, 
however,  alterwl  several  times  in  accordance  with  market  prices  and  ruling 
circumstances.  Thus  in  1892,  when  the  import  duty  on  unground  com  was 
reduced  from  2s.  lOd.  to  Is.  5d.,  and  that  on  ground  com  from  4s.  9d.  to  2s. 
lOd.,  for  100  kilogrammes,  the  same  duties  were  also  retained  for  the  follow- 
ing year.  They  were  also  retained  for  1894,  at  the  request  of  the  government, 
which  desired  to  keep  faith  with  their  promise  that,  while  the  new  organisation 
of  the  army  was  going  on,  no  increase  of  duties  on  the  necessaries  of  fife  should 
take  place.  This  measure  caused  much  dissatisfaction,  and  gave  rise  to  a 
strong  agrarian  movement,  in  conseauence  of  which  the  government,  in  the 
banning  of  1895,  before  the  assembling  of  the  riksdag,  niade  use  of  its  ri^t 
of  raising  the  two  duties  on  com  just  referred  to,  to  3s.  7d.  and  7s.  2d.,  which 
were  afterwards  somewhat  reduced  as  far  as  seed  com  for  sowing  purposes 
was  concerned. 

The  question  of  customs  duties  now  settled,  that  of  national  defence  was 
taken  up  afresh;  and  in  the  following  year  the  government  produced  a  com- 
plete scheme  for  the  abolition  of  the  land  tax  m  the  course  of  ten  years,  in 
exchange  for  a  compensation  of  ninety  days'  drill  for  those  liable  to  military 
service,  proposed  to  retain  the  old  militarv  system  of  the  country  and  to 
strengthen  the  defences  of  Norrland;  and  the  govemment  bill  for  a  reorgan- 
isation of  the  army  was  accepted  by  the  riksdag  in  an  extraorduiary  session. 
But  it  was  soon  perceived  that  the  new  plan  was  unsatisfactory,  and  reauired 
recasting,  upon  which  the  minister  of  war.  Baron  Rappe,  resigned,  ana  was 
succeeds  by  C!olonel  von  Crustebjom,  who  immediately  set  to  work  to  pre- 
pare a  complete  reorganisation  of  the  army,  with  an  increase  of  tiie  time  of 
active  service  on  the  lines  of  general  compulsory  service.  The  riksdag  of 
1900,  in  addition  to  grants  for  the  fortifications  at  Boden,  in  the  provmoe 
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of  Norrbotteni  on  the  Ruarian  border,  and  other  mifitary  objeets,  voted  a 
considerable  grant  for  an  experimental  mobilisation,  which  fulhr  exposed  the 
defects  and  faults  of  the  old  system.  In  the  riksdag  of  1901,  E.  O.  BostrcHn 
resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Admiral  F.  W.  von  Otter,  who  introduced  a. 
new  bill  for  the  army  reorganisation,  the  most  important  item  of  which  was 
the  increase  of  the  period  of  training  to  306  days.  The  cost  m  connection 
with  the  new  scheme  was  expected  to  amount  to  22,000,000  kronor.  The 
riksdag,  however,  did  not  accept  the  new  plan  m  its  full  extent  The  time 
of  drilling  was  reduced  to  240  days  for  the  mfantrv,  to  300  days  for  the  navy, 
while  for  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  the  time  fixed  was  365  days.  The  plan, 
thus  modified,  was  then  accepted  by  the  government 

Franchise  Reform 

After  the  elections  in  1890,  the  alliance  aheady  mentioned  between  the 
old  landtmanna  partv  and  the  representatives  of  the  towns  had  the  result 
that  the  liberals  m  the  second  chamber,  to  whom  the  roprosontatives  of  the 
towns  mostly  belonged,  were  now  in  a  position  to  decide  the  pdicy  whieh  the 
two  united  parties  should  follow.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  it  was  propoaed 
to  readjust  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  riksdag.  The  queraon  was 
only  settled  in  1894,  when  a  bill  was  passed  fixing  the  number  of  the  membos 
of  the  riksdag  in  the  first  chamber  at  150,  and  m  the  seocMid  at  230,  of  whkdi 
150  should  represent  the  country  districts  and  80  the  towns.  The  question 
of  protection  oeing  now  considered  settled,  there  was  no  Icoger  any  .reason 
for  the  continued  separation  of  the  two  landtmanna  parties,  uriio,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  riksdag  of  1895,  joined  issue  and  became  once  more  a  com- 
pact majority  in  the  second  chamber,  as  they  had  been  up  to  the  riksdag  of 
May,  1887. 

The  influence  of  the  countrv  representatives  was  thus  re-established  in 
the  second  chamber;  but  now  the  demands  for  the  extension  of  the  franehisa 
came  more  and  more  to  the  front,  and  the  premier  Bostrom  at  last  felt  bound 
to  do  something  to  meet  these  demands.  He  accordingly  introduced  in  the 
riksdag  of  1896  a  very  moderate  bill  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  which 
was,  nevertheless,  rejected  by  both  chambers,  all  similar  nroposab  by  private 
ineniLx'rs  meeting  the  same  fate.  When,  at  last,  the  biU  for  the  reoiganisa- 
tion  of  tlie  army,  together  with  a  considerably  increased  taxation,  was  accepted 
by  tlie  riksdag  of  1901,  it  was  generally  acknowledged  that,  in  return  for  the 
incre;ised  taxation,  it  would  only  be  just  to  extend  the  right  of  taking  part 
in  tlie  political  life  and  the  legislative  work  of  the  country  to  those  oi  the 
ponulation  who  hitherto  had  been  excluded  from  it.  The  government  event- 
ually laid  a  proposal  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise  b^ore  the  riksdag  of 
1902,  the  chief  feature  of  which  was  that  the  elector  should  be  twenty^ve 
years  of  age,  and  that  married  men  over  forty  jrears  should  be  entitled  to 
two  votes.  The  rikksdag,  however,  finally  agreed  to  a  proposal  by  Bishop 
Billing,  a  member  of  the  first  chamber,  that  an  address  shoula  be  presented  to 
tlie  king,  a^sking  for  a  full  inquiry  into  the  question  of  extending  tne  franchise 
for  the  election  of  members  to  the  second  chamber. 

In  1897,  the  riksdag  had  received  among  its  members  the  first  socialistic 
representative,  in  the  person  of  R.  H.  Brauting,  the  leader  of  the  Swedish 
social  democrats.  The  socialists,  who  had  formerly  confined  their  activity  to 
(juestions  affecting  the  working  classes  and  theur  wages,  took,  however,  in 
1902  an  active  part  in  the  agitation  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise.  no-< 
cessions  of  many  thousands  of  workmen  were  organised,  in  Stockholm  and 
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in  other  towns  of  the  kingdom,  just  before  the  riksdag  began  the  discuarion 
on  the  above-mentioned  Dili  of  the  government;  and  when  the  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  chambers,  a  general  and  well-oiganised  strike  took  place, 
and  continued  during  the  three  days  the  debate  on  the  bill  lasted.  As  this 
strike  was  of  an  exclusively  political  kind,  and  was  intended  to  put  preasure 
on  the  chambers,  it  was  generally  disapproved,  and  failed  in  its  object.  The 
prime  minbter,  Admiral  von  Otter,  resigned  shortly  after  the  end  of  the 
session,  and  was  succeeded  by  Bostrom  the  ex-premier,  who  at  the  request 
of  the  king  again  assumed  office. 

Relations  with  Norway 

The  relations  with  Norway  during  King  Oscar's  reign  have  had  ffreat 
influence  on  political  life  in  Sweden,  and  at  times  it  has  even  seemed  as  if  the 
union  between  the  two  countries  was  on  the  point  of  being  wrecked.  The 
dissensions  had  their  origin  chiefly  in  the  demand  by  Norway  for  separate 
consuls  and  foreign  ministers.  At  last,  after  vain  negotiations  and  oiscus- 
sions,  the  Swedish  government,  in  1895,  ^ave  notice  to  Norway  that  the 
commmercial  treaty  which  till  then  had  existed  between  the  two  coimtriesy 
and  would  lapse  in  July,  1897,  would,  according  to  a  decision  in  the  riksdag, 
cease;  and  as  Norway  at  the  time  had  raised  the  customs  duties,  a  conskler- 
able  diminution  in  the  exports  of  Sweden  to  Norway  took  place.  When  the 
Norwegian  storthing,  for  tne  third  time,  passed  a  bill  for  a  national  or  ''pure" 
flag,  which  King  Oscar  eventually  sanctioned,  Lagerheim  became  Swedish 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  mani^ed  to  pilot  the  questions  of  the  union 
into  more  quiet  waters.  He  succeeded  all  the  better  as  the  new  elections  to 
the  riksdag  of  1900  showed  clearly  that  the  Swedish  people  was  not  inclined 
to  follow  the  ultra-conservative  or  so-called  "  patnotic "  party.  On  the 
other  hand,  ex-Professor  E.  Carlson,  of  the  High  School  of  Gothenburg,  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  party  of  liberals  and  radicals  to  the  number  of  about 
ninety  members,  which,  besides  being  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise, advocated  the  full  equality  of  Norway  with  Sweden  in  the  manage- 
ment of  forei^  affairs. 

During  Emg  Oscar's  reign  many  important  social  reforms  have  been  car- 
ried out  by  the  legislature.  The  statistics  show  in  a  very  striking  manner 
how  the  country  has  developed  in  all  directions.  In  the  riksdag  of  1884  a 
new  patent  law  was  adopted,  the  age  at  which  women  should  be  held  to 
attain  their  majority  was  fixed  at  twenty-one  years,  and  the  barbarous  prison 
punishment  of  ''  bread  and  water  "  abolished.  In  order  to  meet  the  cost  of 
the  new  army  organisation,  the  riksdag  of  1902  increased  the  revenue  by 
progressive  taxation,  but  only  for  one  year.  Bills  for  the  improvement  of 
the  social  conditions  of  the  people  and  in  the  interests  of  the  working  daasee 
have  also  been  passed.  During  the  five  years  1884-1889,  a  committee  was 
occupied  with  the  question  of  workmen's  insurance,  and  thrice  the  govern- 
ment made  proposaJs  for  its  settlement;  on  the  last  occasion  adopting  the 
principle  of  mvalidity  as  a  common  basis  for  insurance  against  accictents. 
illness,  or  old  aee.  Tne  riksdag,  however,  delated  coining  to  a  decision,  and 
contented  itself  by  earmarking  money  for  an  insurance  fund.  At  last  the 
riksdi^  of  1901  accepted  a  biU  for  insurance  against  accidents  which  also 
extended  to  agricultural  labourers,  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of 
a  state  institution  for  insurance.  The  bill  for  protection  against  aocidentey 
as  well  as  for  the  limitation  of  working  hours  for  women  and  children,  was 
passed,  together  with  one  for  the  appomtment  of  special  factory  inq)ectoi8. 
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The  so-called  "Nobel  gift"  has  ^ven  Sweden  an  important  r&le  in  the 
history  of  culture,  which  is  quite  unique.  Alfred  Nobeli  a  civil  engineer,  in 
1896  left  the  whole  of  his  unmense  property,  amounting  to  over  £l|750y000, 
to  a  fund,  the  yearly  income  of  which  was  to  be  divided  between  those  who, 
in  the  course  of  the  current  year,  had  rendered  the  greatest  service  to  man- 
kind in  various  branches  of  science,  in  literattire,  and  in  the  cause  of  peace. 
The  prizes  for  1901  were  distributed  as  follows:  Professor  Rontgen  (natural 
philosophy).  Professor  Van't  HofiF  (chemistry),  Professor  Behriz  (medicine), 
and  Sully  Prudhomme  (Uterature).  These  prizes  were  adjudged  by  the 
Swedish  Academy;  while  the  prize  for  services  rendered  in  the  cause  of  peace 
is,  in  accordance  with  the  testator's  will,  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Norw€|nan 
storthing  to  distribute.  The  prize  for  1901  was  divided  between  Henri  Dre- 
nant,  the  founder  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  Frederic  Passy,  the  secretary  of  the 
peace  congresses:  [that  for  1903  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  R.  Cremer,  M,  P., 
lor  his  work  on  behalf  of  international  arbitration.]  Each  prize  amounts 
to  about  £8,300,  and  will  be  distributed  yearly. 

When,  in  1897,  King  Oscar  celebrated  his  jubilee  of  twenty-five  vears  as 
kmg,  the  exhibition  which  had  been  organised  in  Stockholm  offerea  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  progress  the  country  had  made  in  every  direction,  while 
the  thousands  of  provincial  visitors  who  flocked  to  the  metropolis  took  the 
opportunitv  to  attest  their  respect  and  loyalty  to  the  king  and  the  royal 
family.  The  amount  collected  all  over  the  country  on  the  occasion  of  the 
jubilee  as  a  gift  to  the  king,  amounting  to  £140,000,  was,  according  to  his 
majesty's  wishes,  applied  to  the  building  of  sanatoria  for  sufiferers  from  con- 
suniptioni 

The  latest  event  in  Scandinavian  history  is  the  agreement  reached  by  the 
three  Scandinavian  Kingdoms  in  April,  1904,  regarding  neutral  regulations 
during  the  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  in  the  tar  East^ 
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Oermaniffi.  — AdlarfaldL  Q.,  Histolre  militaire  de  Charles  XII,  Purls,  1741,  8  vols.,  Engliah 
translation,  London,  1740.  —  Ahlqtdat,  A.  G.,  Konong  Erik  XIV,  Stockholm,  1879.— Ahmstli 
A.,  Skandinavische  Hof-  and  Staatsgfeschichten  dee  19  Jahrhonderts. — Alben,  A.,  Charles 
XII,  Ix)ndon,  1883.  — Alembert,  J.  le  Rond  d',  lidmoires  et  r6flezloiis  sor  Christine  reine  de 
SuMe,  1767,  Paris,  1805  ;  English  translation,  Glasgow,  1766.— AUrad  the  OtmiI,  Periplns 
Otberi,  ut  et  Uulfstanl,  in  Langebek's  Scriptores  Reram  Danicanun.  —  Allan,  C  F.,  Uaanabog 
i  F&drelandets  Historie,  CopenluLgen,  1840, 1880 ;  (German  translation,  Handbach  der  Geeehichte 
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The  Danish  historian,  Carl  Ferdinand  AlUn,  was  bom  at  Copenhagen  in  1811  and  studied 
at  the  university  there.  He  spent  three  years  (1845-18^)  in  invest^ting  the  archives  in 
Holland.  P^ngland.  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  then  returning  to  Denmark  became,  in 
1851,  a  lecturer  at  the  Copenhagen  University,  and  in  1862  professor  of  history  and  northern 
arch«'ology.  His  princijjal  work,  De  tre  nordiske  Rigere  Historie  1497-1536,  is  renuded  as 
one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Scandinavian  history.  His  Haandbog  was  written  in  lo86  for  a 
prize  which  the  Society  for  Posterity  {SelskaMt  for  Efterslaegten)  had  offered  to  the  author  of 
the  best  history  of  Denmark,  giving  special  attention  to  the  internal  development  of  the  state. 
Allen's  work  was  successful,  hut  was  revised  according  to  the  suggestion  of  the  society,  before 
publication.  The  French  edition  contains  a  copious  bibliography.  The  views  expressed  by 
Allen  in  his  publications  on  the  ethnography  and  languages  of  Schleswig,  which  appeared 
during  the  agitated  period  preceding  the  annexation  of  Schleswig- Holstein  to  Germany  in  1864- 
1866.  eicite<i  vehement  refutations  from  German  writers. 

Anderson,  H.  B..  Norse  mythology,  Chicago,  London,  1876.— Anoo^  Characters  and 
anecdotes  of  the  court  of  Sweden,  Ix)ndon,  1790,  8  vols.  ;  Memoirs  of  an  Unfortunate  Queen 
(Caroline  Matilda,  wife  of  Christian  VII  of  Denmark),  London,  1776;  Noten  sur  Beleuchtung 
der  augenhlichen  Thatsachen  in  dem  Memoir  of  Bunsen,  Copenhagen,  1848 ;  PoUtischea  Ver- 
machtniss  des  KCnigs  von  Schweden  Karl  Johann,  Altona,  Leipsic,  1845;  The  History  of 
UusUvuH  Vasa,  I/ondon,  1852.  —  ArokenholtB,  J.,  M6moires  de  Christine,  reine  de  Snsde, 
Amstenlam.  leipsic,  1751-1760. —Arnold  of  Lttba^  Chronicle,  in  Monumenta  Germanis 
Uistorica.  Hanover.  1829  ff.  — Avauz,  Comte  d' ;  see  Mesmes. 

Baden,  il  L..  Danmarks  Riges  Historie.  Copenhagen,  1899-1883,  6  vols. —Bain,  F.  W., 
Christina.  Queen  of  Sweden,  London,  1889,  8  vols.  —Bain,  R.  N^  Charles  XII  and  the  Collapss 
H.  w.  — VOL.  XVI.  2a  497 
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of  Siredish  Empire  (Heroes  of  the  Nations),  New  York,  London,  1896 ;  Gnstnuu  m  and  Ut 
Contemponmes,  I»ndon,  1894,  2  toIb.  —  Baird,  R.,  Visit  to  Northeni  Euope,  New  Tork, 
1841.  —  BardiU,  J.  W.,  Des  weyland  darchlaughtigen  Printien  MaThnilInn  ~  -     —  - 


and  Ckmpagnen  [under  Charles  XII},  1790.  Frankfort,  Ldpaie,  1789.  — Bmfed,  P.  F.,  For- 
'linger  af  FMrelandetn  Hlstorie,  4th  edition,  Copenhagen,  1874;  Danmaika  Hiatorie  fn 


taollin 

1819-ii70,  Copenhagen.  1885-1898,  4  vols. ;  den  dansktrsiEe  krig  1884.  1890-1899.  8  toIi.— 
Bariag-Oonid,  8.,  Iceland,  ita  Scenes  and  Sagas,  London,  1878. — BatdBgartaar,  A*.  Uand 
and  die  FftrOer.  NordiscLe  Fahrten,  Freiburg  in  Breisgan,  1889. — Tf aaiiim  ait  -▼J—jyt  S-  da^ 
Les  HpMois  depais  Charles  XII,  Paris,  1841. 

JSdouard  Ferdinand  de  la  Banninilre,  Tisoount  de  Baoiiiaofi/ -  Tosfy  (1816-1875).  waa  the 
author  of  various  novels  and  of  histories  on  French  and  European  subjects,  the  last  w^*w^«i  at 
any  rate  of  no  great  merit.  To  the  work  on  the  Swedes,  however,  for  which  he  collected 
materia]  during  a  mission  to  Sweden,  a  considerable  value  has  been  assigned. 

Bemadotte,  see  Charles  XIV  John.  —  Bemhardi,  Th.  von,  Der  Stieit  um  die  Etbheraog- 
tdmer.  Tageblltter  aus  dem  Jahre  1868-1864,  Leipsic,  1895.  —  Bertnad,  J.  L.  F.,  Lea  Fon- 
dateurs  de  1' Astronomic  modeme;  Tjcho  Brahe,  Paris,  1865. — Baskow,  R  von,  Om  Oostaf 
den  tredje  sisom  Konung  och  mennislca  (in  Handlingar  of  tiie  Swedish  Academy),  180Q-1869, 
6  vols. ;  French  translation,  Qustave  III,  jug6  conmie  roi,  Stockholm,  1868. 

The  reputation  of  Bemhard  von  Beskaw  rests  chieflj  on  his  historicU  dramas.  The  work 
on  Oustavus  III,  cited  above,  is  prized  rather  for  its  literary  merit  than  its  historic  lUthf  olneesL 

Stffelin,  0.,  Der  Kriec^  in  Norwegen  1814,  Stuttgart,  1895.  —  Binder,  O.,  Die  heiUge 
Birgitta  von  Schweden  und  ihr  Klosterorden,  Leipsic,  1891. — Blangatrag^  Christian  VII  og 
(>arr>line  Bfathilde,  <>>penhagen,  1890. — BlasendortiL  K.,  Der  deutsch-danische  Kri^  voa 
1864,  Frankfort,  1889.  — Blom,  G.  P.,  G^eschichte  des  Staatsverftnderung  Norwwens  Im  Jahre 
1814,  Leipsic,  1858.— Bolten,  J.  A.,  Ditmarsische  Geschichte,  Flensburg,  Leipdc,  1781-1788, 
4  vobi. —Bourne,  C.  E.,  The  Life  of  GusUvus  Adolphus,  London,  IW.— Bofaaeo,  H.  H., 
HisU^  of  Norway,  London,  1886. 

Ujalmar  Hjorth  Bayuen  (1848-1895)  was  a  Norwegian  by  birth  who  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  1869.  From  1882-1895  he  was  German  professor  at  Columbia  (college.  New 
York.     He  is  chiefly  known  by  his  tales  on  Norwegian  subjects. 

Bnriuted,  H.  S.,  article  on  histoij  of  Norway  in  the  new  volumes  of  the  Eneyelopmdia 
Britannica.  —  Brewster,  Sir  David,  Martyrs  of  Science;  Tycho  Brahe,  London,  1874. — Bcftng^ 
see  Ijagerbring.  — Brown,  J.,  Memoirs  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Denmark,  1766-1818»  London,  1895, 
2  vols.  —Browning,  O.,  Cliarles  XII  of  Sweden,  London,  1899.  —  Bach,  C.  L.  von,  Beiae  doreh 
Norwegen  und  Lappland,  Berlin  1810,  2  vols.  — Bunsen,  C.  K.  J.,  Mem<^  on  the  oonatltntional 
rights  of  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  London,  1848.  — Butler,  C.  M.,  The  Befonna- 
tion  in  Sweden,  New  York,  1883. 

Oarlsen,  J.,  H.  Olrik,  and  C.  N.  Staroke,  Le  Danemark,  CV>penhagen,  1900.  — Onrleoo,  R, 
Die  eigenhftndigen  Bridfe  Konig  Karis  XII,  1894.  —  Carlson,  F.  F.,  Sverixes  Historia  under 
Konungame  af  Pfalziska  huset,  Stockholm,  1855-1885,  (German  version  (In  A.  H.  L.  Heeren 
and  Ukert's  Gepchichte  der  Europftischen  Staaten),  (Jeschichte  Schwedena,  in  continoation  of 
Geijer.  Gotha,  1855-1887. 

Iredrik  Ferdinand  Carlson  was  bom  in  Upland  in  1811  and  educated  at  Upeala,  where 
he  took  his  degree  in  1883,  and  where,  after  travels  in  Denmark,  Germanv,  Italy,  and  France, 
he  became  professor  of  history  in  1885.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  tutor  to  the  sons  of 
Oscar  I  (afterwards  Cliarles  XV  and  Oscar  II)  and  in  1849  became  professor  of  hiatoiy  at 
Upsala.  He  was  minister  of  public  worship,  1868-1870  and  1875-1878.  From  1850  to  18ttS  he 
represented  the  University  of  Upsala  in  the  lower  house  of  parliament,  and  in  1866  was  mem- 
iMsr  for  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1873  he  took  his  seat  in  the  upper  house.  BIb  History 
in  continuation  of  Geijer  is  the  chief  of  numerous  writings  completed  in  the  course  of  hia  life, 
which  terminated  in  1887. 

Oarl7le,T.,  Early  Kings  of  Norway,  London,  New  York,  1876.  — Oattean-OallaTllIa, 
J.  P.  W.,  Histoire  do  Christine,  Ueine  de  Sudde,  Paris,  1815,  2  vols.  —  OeUtas,  0.,  Konung 
GnsUf  I  Historia,  Stockholm,  1746-1753,  1792,  2  vols.,  German  translation,  Geechichte Kfiniga 
Oustaf  des  Eraten,  Coijonhagen,  Ijeipsic  1749 ;  Konung  Erik  XIV  Historia,  Stockholm,  1774, 
German  translation,  Geschichte  Eriks  XIV,  Flensburg,  1777,  French  translation,  Hiatolre  d'Erie 
XIV,  Paris.  1777,  2  vols. 

Olaf  Celeiue,  bishop  of  Lund  and  a  member  of  the  Swedish  Academy,  was  the  son  of  the 
botanist  of  the  same  name  from  whom  he  is  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  *'  the 
younger."  He  was  bom  in  1716,  and  died  in  1794.  In  1747  he  became  professor  of  hiatoir  at 
the  University  of  Upsala.  His  historical  researches  were  not  confined  to  the  field  of  Swediah 
history,  though  it  was  here  that  he  won  most  distinction.  The  works  mentioned  above  are 
praised  aa  evidences  of  careful  investigation,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  picturesque  presenta- 
tion of  the  sublect.  Their  author  was  the  forerunner  of  the  critical  historians,  but  in  hia  other 
writings  still  clung  to  the  ancient  legends  they  have  discuded.  A  work  on  the  history  of  the 
Swedish  church  (Svea  rikes  Kyrkohistoria,  Stockholm,  1767)  waa  the  earliest  attempt  of  hs 
kind,  but  only  one  volume  was  finished.  CJelsius  was  the  founder  of  the  first  literary  period- 
ical in  Sweden,  which  was  entitled  Tidningar  om  de  JArdee  arheUn,  and  whoee  first  niimbeir 
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appeared  in  1742.     A  tragedy  from  his  pen,  entitled  ^tgtlbara,  appealed  anoDymoiudj  in  1780^ 
and  he  was  also  the  author  of  Tarioos  poema  described  as  laokiiig  m  fmagjnatloii, 

OhalylMiiis.  R.,  Qeschichte  Dithmarsohens  Us  snr  Brobsraiiff  dssXaDdes  im  Jahn  im» 
Kiel.  18^.— Okapman.  B.,  Goatoyos  Adolphns,  London,  186C— OhavksBL  Baf  «f 
Sweden.  Die  eigenhEn^ge  Brief e  EOnig  Karla  Xfi,  Berlin,  IBM.  —  Ohsvlas  XTr^tdhn^lBb^ 
of  Bweaen  and  Norway,  Gorresponda^  da  Bemadotte  aToo  NapoMon  da  IBlO-lSMTWrim 
1819.— Charles,  Piinoa  of  Bessa-Osssal,  Ittmolies  da  mon  temps,  Oopenhsgen^^ IMl. — 
Ohemnita,  B.  P.  von,  Der  koniglich  schwedisehe  in  Tentsfthland  geftthrte  BLiieg,  Vmti  I  in 
Oerman  and  Latin,  Stettin,  1648;  Part  U,  Qerman,  Stockholm,  160;  portkm  of  Pari  m  and 
Part  IV.  Stockholm,  1855. 

This  work  of  Bogida/o  FhHipp  von  ChemniU  is  aTsloaUe  sonzce  for  the  histonr  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  down  to  the  year  1686,  and  also  oontains  an  aooonnt  of  the  campaigns  eon- 
ducted  by  the  Swedish  seneral  Lennart  Torstenson  between  1641  and  1646.  CSiemnlts  was 
a  German  from  Stettin  who,  after  spending  some  time  as  a  sdldiar  in  the  senioe  of  the  Daldi, 
passed  to  that  of  Sweden  under  Queen  Chnatina,  and  was  sabeeqaenUy  appointed  \ifj  her  conn. 
cillor  and  historiographer.  A  painphlet  signed  HippoWtos  a  Lapide,  ana  entitled  Ih  roMons 
status  in  imperio  nostro  Ramana-Germanieo,  was  attribnted  to  nim  and  <ymtained  n  fuloiis 
attack  on  the  house  of  Austria.     Chemnits  died  in  Sweden  in  1678. 

Ohristiani^W.  E.,  Geechichte  der  Heraogthlbner  Sehleswlg  nnd  Hiolslein,  FtaBsbug, 
Leipsic,  1775-1779,  4  toIs.;  Geschichte  der  Henogththner  Sdileswig  nnd  Hcteein  unler  dam 
Oldenburgischen  Hause  (146(m588),  Kiel,  1781,  8  vols.,  eontinoatlon  by  D.  G.  HMMwiseh 
(1588-1694),  Kiel,  1808,  8yol8.— CkMiybMm,C.  A.Y.,  The  Place  of  Iceland  in  the  HIaUny  of 
European  Institutions.  Oxford,  London,  1877. — OomsTi  J.,  History  of  Denmaik,  Sweden,  and 
Norway,  in  Historical  Libruy,  London,  1841. — Ooiip4  da  8ainia>oaal,  A.  A.  D.  H,  lUnoins 
pour  servir  l  lliistoire  de  Charles  XIV,  Paris.  1890L— Oosi^  W.,  Msnoirs  of  Jolui,  Dokeof 
Marlborough.  London.  1817-1819.  8  vols.  ^OxmAoBf  A.,  and  H.  Whanlon.  8candinaTl%  An- 
cient and  Modem.  Edinburgh,  1888.  2  vols.  —  Oteonholmi  A.,  SIdbesjMditiska  historia,  1817- 
1861.  2  vols. ;  Sveriges  historia  under  Gnstaf  II  Adolphs  regeriniB^  1897-1878,  9  Tola.— C 
holni,  N.  N..  A  History  of  Sweden,  Chicsgo,  1909,  8  vols. 


Dahlmann,  F.  C,  Geschichte  von  Dinemark,  Hamboig,  1849-1848^  TolSb  1-8^  < 

by  Sch&fer.  Gotha.  1898. 

Friedrieh  Christoph  IkMmann  was  a  distinguished  statesman  as  weH  as  histoilan. 
Though  a  German  by  birth,  he  attended  the  aniyeraitj  at  Oopenhagen  besldsa  that  of  Hslls^ 
and  in  1811  established  himself  at  the  former  aa  a  teaelier  of  philMW.  In  1818  ha  beeama 
history  professor  at  Kiel.  As  secretary  of  the  permanent  delegaiion  of  tlie  prelalea  and  noblsa 
of  Schleswig-Holstein  he  set  himself  in  opposition  to  the  Dsi^  gorenunent,  and  finding  tlili 
attitude  hampered  his  career  accepted  a  professorship  of  poUtioal  adsnea  at  Gdttingan ;  bat  bis 
active  participation  in  Hanoverian  politics  eventoaOj  led  to  hia  baniahmsnt  fran  that  kfaig^ 
dom,  and  in  1843  he  became  professor  of  history  and  political  adsnea  at  Bonn.  At  the  rerohi- 
tion  of  1848  he  was  one  of  those  appointed  to  draw  np  a  constitution  for  QermsnT,  and  the 
result  was  mainly  his  work.  After  the  failure  of  all  attempts  to  bring  about  a  nnfflcatton  df 
(icrmany  at  that  time.  Dahlmann  abandoned  politics  altoffether.  He  died  in  1860.  Besides  the 
valuable  history  of  Denmark.  Dahlmann  produced  several  important  historical  works  relating  to 
other  countries  and  also  edited  Neocorus*  Chraniele  of  Ditmarsh, 

Dalin,0.  von.  Hvea  Rikes  Historia.  Stockholm.  1747-1768,  8  vols.;  German  translatkm, 
(h'schichte  des  Reiclics  Schwedens.  Rostock.  1756-1768.  2  vols. 

It  was  as  a  poet  and  a  writer  in  belles-lettres  that  Olof  von  Dalin  (1708-1768)  attained  dis- 
tinrtion.  As  the  founder  of  the  Svenaka  Arffus,  modelled  on  Addison's  Spectator,  which  eon- 
stitutf^l  a  wholly  new  departure  and  appeared  in  1788,  Dalin  attained  enormous  popularity.  A 
work  on  criticism,  an  epic  on  Swedish  liberty,  and  numerous  satirea  and  serious  poems  are 
among  his  writini|^s.  The  Si^ea  Rikes  Uistoria  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  this  Swedish 
diet,  and  takes  a  iiigh  place  in  the  historical  literature  of  Sweden ;  it  is  not  without  pretensions 
t<»  b<>  n^garded  as  in  some  degree  a  critical  histonr. 

Den  dansk-ty  dske  Krig  i  Aarane  1848-1860,  edited  by  the  Danish  aeneral  staff,  Oopen- 
hagen. 1868-1887.  —  De  Flauz,  A.,  Histoire  de  la  SuMe sous  les  princes  ob la  maison  de  Yasa. 
—  Dirckinck-Holmfeld,  C.  L..  Danmark,  Slesvig  off  Holsteen.  Copenhagen,  1844. — Droyssn, 
(}.,  (}ustav  Adolf,  I^ipsic.  1868-1870.  8  vols.;  Schriftstllcke  von  Gustov  Adolf,  Stockhohn, 
1S77.  —  Droysen,  J.  G..  and  K.  Samweir.  Die  Heraoffthllmer  Schleswig-Holstein  und  daa 
Konigreirh  Danemark.  Hamburg.  1850.  —  X>a  OhaHIn,  P.  B.,  The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun, 
Ix)ndon.  1881,  2  vols. ;  The  Viking  Age,  London,  1888,  8  vols.— Dllnllan^  S.  A.,  Dennuurk, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  London,  18w,  8  vols. 

Bdda,  The  Elder,  translated  by  B.  Thorpe,  London,  1866.— Bdda,  The  Younger,  Copen- 
hagen.  1848.  2  vols.  —  Bkendahl,  D.  G.  von,  Geechichte  des  Schwedischen  Yolks  nnd  B«iehs» 
Leiiwic,  1827-1828.  — Brslev,  C,  Dronning  Marrarte,  1887. 

Christian  Erelev,  a  Dane  and  professor  of  nistory  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  was 
bom  in  1852.  His  work  is  distinguished  by  the  critical  ability  displayed.  Dromiing  MairgnU 
presents  the  Kalniar  Union  in  a  new  light. 
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FiOoftwuldSld,  S.  O.,  Mteoires  de  M.  de  lUckenakJOld  1^  V^POQiw  dn 

eatostroplie  da  comte  destruens^,  Paris,  1826. —Fant,  K  M.»  E.  G.  Omr,  and  J.  H. 


Seriptoree  reram  Saedctfum  medU  evi,  BtodLholm,J818-ljB29,  %_ym. -^^muey^  C  MW, 


L'HiBtoire  eocldsiastique*  Paris,  1601-1711,  90  toIs.  —  FrjrnU,  A,  Beritttdfler  w 
torien,  Stockholm,  1828-1879,  46  vols.;  Ezi^lish  tianslation  of  toIb.  1-6,  mstoiy  of 
1660,  London,  1844,  2  vols.;  German  transuktion  of  the  portion  on  Goataviu  Adolphsfl^ 
1842-1848.  1852.  2  vols.;  German  translation  of  the  section  on  GosUvas  Vm.  Neaatad 
Orla,  1881;  German  translation  of  the  section  on  Charles  XII,  Bmnswkk,  186i»  4  Tola. 
The  long  life  of  Anders  Fryxell,  a  native  of  Dalsland,  extended  from  171X^1881. 
fiftj-six  jears  of  this  period  his  great  work  BeHUteUer  wr  Svenska  kidaruii,  at  Ston^ 
Swedish  History,  continaed  to  appear,  and  was  completed  with  the  fortj-rizth  fulujM,  Ojrfy 
the  first  three  are  included  in  the  English  translation  with  its  somewhat  mlflwidhig  titk;  Tb 
History  of  Sweden.  The  work  has  attained  an  enormous  popalaritr,  and  has  beaa  pa' 
both  for  its  vivid  presentation  and  for  its  aocaracj  in  detail,  tnoiigh  it  is  hardly  worthy  to  i 
with  modern  critical  histories.  The  author's  original  scheme  was  for  a  popnlar  wofk  f 
to  awaken  the  interest  of  the  masses  of  the  Swe&h  people  in  the  history  ol  their  ova  < 
The  idea  of  investigating  the  original  sources  only  came  to  him  afterwards.  TrrmiSi  1 
ordained  in  1820.  took  his  degree  of  MagiMier  PhUompkuB  at  Upsala  in  1821,  sad  lataiiad  tfta 
title  of  professor  in  1838.  In  1834  he  settled  at  Sunne,  of  which  he  beeme  pastor,  la  ISff?  ha 
received  a  dispensation  from  his  bishop,  exempting  him  from  eeelesisstiad  dotks  iaj 
he  miffht  devote  himself  wholly  to  historical  labours.  His  writings  inclade  a 
mar.  ivtnsk  Spr^ldara,  which  became  the  ordinary  text-book  in  Swedish  i 
on  Swedish  literature  not  highly  valued. 


_  J  P.,  Voyage  en  Lslande  et  au  Groenland pendant  les  santo  18K  d  IBH  ( 

Hlstoire  de  I'Islande  bv  X.  Marmier).  Paris,  1839-1843.  7  vols.  — Osiiii||  M.  A.,  ffisffwra  ^» 
Euts  scandinaves,  1851  ;  Lettres  in&lites  de  Charles  XII  (Text  and  Freadi  ttaaslsSSoaK  iSBt : 
Gnstave  III  et  la  cour  de  France,  1867,  2  vols.  —  GMtar.  E.  O.,  Sveaska  FoOuts  fTfiWls,  Uia- 
bro,  18S^1836.  3  vols. ;  German  translation  in  A.  H.  L  Heeren  and  Ukerf a  flialikhn  4n 
europAischen  Staaten.  Hamburg.  1882-1836.  8  vols.;  French  traaslsdoa,  Hisbxiza  da  fTafih. 
Brussels.  IMS:  English^  translation.  History  of  the  Swedes.  Loodon,  1845 :  Teekaiac  af  flitiiiaB 
tin^nd  och  af  de  fomamste  haodlande  personer  under  tiden  f ran  Kari  XITs  dfid  tm  Gaaesf  uTs 
aatiide  af  regjeringen.  Stockholm,  1838 :  Konung  Cari  XIV  Johaas  hiatona,  Hi  mis  a  tnaaia' 
tkm.  Scockho&i,  1544  :  Konung  Gustaf  Ill's  efteriemnade  Papper.  Cpoab^  lMS-ld4S»  S  vofii^ 
German  translation.  Gustavus  HL  nachgelassene  Schrifcen,  Haznburg,  ld48-18li|  8  vobk;  tea- 
lade  skrifter  (collected  works*.  Stockholm.  1S^-1S55.  l^^TVlSrrS. 

Erik  Giutaf  Geinsr,  bom  in  Vennland  in  17S3L  died  as  Stockholm  za  1847.  is  eaaaSai  As 
greatest  of  Swe«ien's  hidsonans.  His  versasile  ^eoins  also  won  him  distiarrina  sa  a  pocc  s»i 
musical  comDi»er.  ami  some  of  his  pnecss  have  becnme  hoosdioid  wonfa.  Tba 
advanced  in  tKe  philosophical  in:rod:ii:ti«:n  zo  his  edition  of  Thi^rild's  wozka  Isdto  a  ] 
ilSS>t,  which  koweT«r  emieti  in  his  exoneracian.  la.  1^38  he  scarfed  a  waaStmL  ska 
biadtL  to  which  he  contributed  a  ierles  of  eseajs  *:n  the  ^mt  laws,  whea  tha  Qbacal  iiaws  ha 
expressed  formed  a  striking  «^:a:rasc  :•>  the  cooderrmsrre  opinions  hitherto  suppocfiod  Iry  kin. 
It  was  as  Cpsala  that  tjeijer  wiji  e«i:iu-ased.  and  he  beeaaw  lecturer  there  ia  ImKL  After  sa 
iaserral  durliur  which  he  'ziid  a  pissc  is.  tlie  public  Teeori  odice  ss  ScoekhoiBU  wksfa  ha  f^nwlsit 


the  "  G«?Ciiic  :^>hecy  '*  ami  >icatr.bated  •fssajs  and  «:me  •:<  his  principal  poona  so  ska  \ 
orzaa.  lituta.  he  returned  to  Cpgala  u  assistant  professor  :f  history  >1SI3^»  and  dii^ 
pp:f««or  in  cprnary  >  1*^17.     £iei:teii  *%}  the  Swetiish  Ai»iemy  ia  1:134.  he  pobflshod  ai 
of  CMMtt  &ike»  Sifier,  a  work  on  S«^«>iiish  antiqiities.     Bat  iu  ^?iMti^«wnMi  s  fior  dia  SmmnMsm 
F'iMts  Eijtor\*M.  his  best  known,  work.  wha:h'als(>  rgnaiss  iTHfninhwrf.      He  hai  pmvioaaly 
ll^lT-I^affi.  in  •»n;-inccoa   wrth  scarTiier.    pr^carsd  a  •:imcinuatii)n   of    Faas's    Sa 
«SMecwi«rva  Tietiu  Mci.     ±2.  his  hist«:riinl  v:rk  is  based  on  ••xsemnve  w«MT>hmi    ami  ( 


a  criccal  sgim  tiiea  a  aew  thing  in  SwH^i^  hisbir?  ■  ss  wmL  ss  a  masSBzy  of  Haaaryscyla. 


F..    *siatMT  Jjolsh.    Ki^niiT    ^on    scirweden.    SCanfcars. 
8  vQiSk  —QisaiiBi^  H.  ?  .  Zar  aeceruiygiacaicatat  FraMir^i-hs  VL  KM.  ISBl-lSBB ; 
and    Beg*enn4np»chii:h.»  ^rhriscans  '^Zl.  Alt.}na.  L'HIS-IcSBa. — Qasrii,  C  C.  A^ 
and  liernanT  sniie  I?I3.  Lomii:n.  I?ffS  :    arcicie  on    *  Denmark'  in.  tfaa  naw  wdmnsB  of   t&s 
Mnofeiopmiiut    3r%iannu:a, — Gossa.   E.   W..   arscies  in    *  Demnark  '  and  "  ZViarws^  *" 
^ikryetiiBaaia    3T^:aniiica,  —  OraalMrg^    P.   A..    Saanars    Cniunans    Hlsanm*    ^' 
laUT-UiL 

,  17  JL.  <3«schiehce  ies  Htfraug^ams  <jldeni)urac,  Ohiflnfaurg:  t784-r798.  3  vn 
I,  P.  F.  A..  I'en  beillge  3iiv!caa  ig  dir^Hn  1  yorusn.  Capsahagen,  QML  — Bs 

___       J 17.  H..  Die  jsoL&i  Zeiten  jamascher  ulMrmachc  3n  -skamiinavTaBfaea  !liiRiBn.  SSal,  1 

Die  'iftnische  Sreumnnsp«iiitik   im   lie  ZfSit   ies  sieuen-Su^icen  ^rtswoa  in  ~ 

dBUOehen  (sfMchiuhGe.    Tnia.    j   ind  14.    ^xOtsniiai.  ISM.  idTO . 

HidiBtun.  Slei.  1^4. 

f^jttfnud  3nnru:h  Eimdeimimn  t^SST-Iittl   was  a  aativa  xi  Jutona  i 

TBCar  jf  \iie  sciueswrir- 3oisann  Museum  if  Ajniiumss  sad  jiiifiswii  jt  iiiaBify  sc  SiaL 
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had  preTiouslj  been  one  of  the  leeden  of  the  tnti-DuiS8h  partj  in  SoUflSwte-HoIsteiiL  Bealdes 
the  works  cited,  which  enjoj  a  high  reimtatlon,  he  wrote  thxee  <AhiaB  on^nsilaui  hliloiy  and 
several  booka  on  the  archsoiogj  of  Schleawig-Hoiiiteia. 


Continuation  of  W.  K  Chriatiani'a  Oeachiehte  der  Heiacwthlliiier  Sehletwif  im 
dem  Oldenborgiflchen  Hause,  KieL  1800,  9  Tola.  — BaOfilad,  C  F.  Ton,  Folitlak  OfwnknelM 
af  Englanda  Oyerfald  paa  Danmaxk,  Oopenhacen.  1806;  Bn^^lah  tranalatkm>  OatUne  of  «  F61ill* 
cal  Survey  of  the  English  Attack  on  Denmaik  1807,  Loiidon,  1808. — flina  aw  BhjmiO.,  K«l« 
turgeschichte  der  nenem  Zeit,  Liepeie,  1870,  8  Tola.  —  Barrarar  Saga,  in  8eri|Ka  Hirtoriea 
Islandomm  de  geetia  vetemm  Boiealiom,  Copenhagen,  1888-1888.  —  HIUMtandf  H.  O., 
Svenska  folket  under  hednatiden,  tnd  edition,  1878,  mnnan  tranalation,  Daa  htildniaeha  M- 
talter  in  Schweden,  Hamburg,  1878 :  BTorigea  medeltid,  Btoekholm,  1878. 

Hans  Olof  fTOMnifui  ^848-1890),  allwediah  writer  on  the  lii«^  of  etriUaatioa.  waa 
educated  at  Upaala  and  became  antiquary  of  the  kingdom  in  1878L  mi  nunerona  wrntnga 
include  worka  on  archjBology  relating  to  Tariona  pitfta  of  Bttfopab  And  he  waa  one  of  tSa 
founders  of  the  Swedish  geoffraphieal  and  areluDdlogical  aodai^. 

EtoIbng,L.,  DanmarlsBiffee-matorie,  Copenhi^^,  1768-175^  1868^  8  Tola.:  Ba 
M«nds og Heltea sommenligneoe Hiatorier,  Copenhagen,  1788^  18M-18iiDL9  TOtti ; 
eller  navnkundifie  Bamers  sammenlignede  Hiatorier,  Copenhagen.  174B.  1881. 

Ludvig  HMerg,  Baron  BMerg,  the  creator  of  t!be  Dudah  ooime  druna  and  Indeed  of 
Danish  literature  generaUy,  ia  esteemed  the  greateat  of  the  writera  in  thai  langnaga.    Bom  at 


Bergen  (Norwav)  m  1^  and  educated  at  Copenhagen,  he  endued  manj  TkiJaaftudBa  in  bia 
vputh  and  much  povert j,  in  spite  of  which  he  eoUeeted  aoiBeient  maana  to  aactend  Ua  tnmla  to 
Holland,  Qermanj,  France,  Bel^um,  and  England,    In  1780  he  became  proleaaof  of  ilialdiie 


and  in  1780  professor  of  historj  and  geolograt  Copenhamn.  Hla  aaHiieai  epie»  MUr  i\if% 
his  earliest  publication,  ia  one  of  the  greatDaniah  Haaafcia,  and  the  nnmerooa  eonie  jUm  1m 
produced  in  the  new  Danish  national  theatre,  of  whleh  he  waa  director,  wera  tiandataa  into 
aeveral  languages.  His  writings  cover  the  whole  field  of  the  knowkdgeof  Ua  daj.  Hoiban^i 
historj  of  Denmark  is  still  regarded  aa  a  maaterpieee,  thoo^^  of  eonxae  wittten  balbKa  tho 
methods  of  critical  investigation  had  been  appllea  to  the  ancient  peilod  of  Bwedl '  "  * 
Holberg  was  ennobled  in  1747  and  died  in  1704. 

▼ola.; 


liinisterium,  Copenhagen,  1884^  8vo1a.;  Gennan  tranaktion,  Dar  Qni  Strnanaee  nad  arin 
Ministerium,  Copenhagen,  1888. -- Bvttfald^  A.,  Danmailui  BIgea  Kxoalkeb  Ck9«h^^ 
1604,  10  vols.,  1660llSsB,  8  vols. 

This  chronicle  was  composed  bv  ArM  BvtifMi,  a  Daniah  writer  (bom  in  1IM8  and  died 
in  1009),  who  was  imperial  chancellor.  Itja  hignlj  eateemed  and  fonna  one  of  the  prinoipal 
sources  of  Danish  historj. 

Jenssen-Tusoh,  Die  VerschwOrung  gegen  die  Kfinigfai  KaroHne  Mathilda  nnd  die  Grain 
Straensee  und  Brandt,  Leipsic,  1864. — Joai'aenaaa,  A.  D.,  Yolderaar  Sejr,  Copenhagen,  1878. 
—  Johannea  Magnus,  HLstoria  de  Gothorum  Sveommque  B^bua,  1554. 

Keary,  C.  F.,  The  Vikings  in  Western  ChriatMidom,  New  York,  1881 ;  Norway  and  the 
Norwegians,  London,  1802.  —  Keilhan,  B.  M.,  and  otiiers,  Gaea  norv^gica  (German),  Cariatiania, 
188S-1860,  3  vols.— Keyser,  J.  R.,  Norgea  Histoire  (to  1840),  Chriatiania.  1866;  eontinnation 
bv  Rjgb,  to  1887,  1870 ;  Den  norske  Kirkee  Historie  under  Katholodamen,  Chriatiania.  1806- 
1858,  3  vols.— Kjellgren,  Danmarks  Historia,  Stockhohn,  1868.— SobbOb P.  von,  Schleawig- 
holBteinscbe  Gescbicbte  1604-1808,  Altona,  1884 ;  Geschichte  und  Landeabeaolirelbang  dee 
Henogtbums,  Lauenburg,  Altona,  1886-1887,  8  vola.  — Sr«ft|  J*,  Topographiak'HtatlaHak  Beak* 
rivelse  over  Kongeriget  Norge,  Christiania,  1890-1888,  6  parte ;  in  Hbtariak-topomphiak 
Haandbog  over  Kongeriget  Norge,  Christiania,  1846-1848.  — »ag^  N.,  Chriatiana  lu  Biiiotia, 
Copenhagen,  1776-1779,  8  vols.  —  Xflatar,  J.,  see  Neoeoma. 

Lacombe,  F.,  Histoire  de  Christine  1788,  En^ah  translation,  Lmdon,  1778,  1880.— 
Lagerbrlng,  8.,  Svea  rikee  historia,  StocUiohn,  1788-1788;  Fkench,  Abi4g4  de  YhkMn  da 
Sulde,  Paris.  1788. 

Sven  Bring,  called  Lagtrbring  after  1789,  when  he  waa  ennobled,  waa  a  Bwede  and  praffea- 
sor  of  historj  at  the  Universitj  of  Lund.  Hia  Sma  rih&t  ki&taria  naika  a  atage  In  the 
development  of  critical  historj,  but  ia  defective  in  Hterarr  form.  Lagaibiing  waa  boni  in  IWI 
and  died  in  1787. 

Zialng,  8..  Journal  of  a  Reaidence  in  Norwaj,  London,  1888.— Imtmb,  J.  &,  J.  J.  A. 
Worsaae,  C.  P.  Allen,  and  others,  Antialeavig-helafeenike  Fngmantar,  GopaBMCMt  1848*1861, 
16  books;  German  version,  Anti-achleawig3iolateinianha  1 
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A  series  of  memoirs  published  for  the  consistory  of  Copenhagen  Univenitj  In  lefntatkm  of  the 
claims  of  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners.  —  Ii«  Roy^r  d«  Pradt,  Histoiie  de  Gustave- Adolphe,  dit 
le  Grand,  1686;  English  translation,  London,  1689. —Uoyd,  L.,  Peasant  Life  in  Sweden, 
London,  1870.  — Iinnd,  T.  F.,  Historiske  Skitser  efter  utrykteKilder,  1876 ;  Danmmrks off  Nonm 
Historie  i  Slutningem  af  det  16.  Aarhundrede,  1879-1891,  14  vols. ;  German  timnfllatlon,  Ms 
tftgliche  Leben  in  Skandinavien  wfthrend  des  16.  Jahrhanderts,  Copenhagen,  1882. 

Troels  Frederik  Lund,  bom  1840,  is  the  first  of  a  school  of  historians  belon^g  to  the 
last  two  decades  of  the  nineteeneh  century.  It  was  as  a  government  official  of  his  native 
country,  Denmark,  that  his  attention  was  attracted  to  the  secret  archives  of  the  kingdom,  and 
he  began  the  researches  which  resulted  in  writings  that  do  not  deal  with  political  events,  bat 
aim  at  reconstructing  pictures  of  the  daily  life  and  mental  and  moral  position  of  average  people 
in  past  times. 

Iiondblad,  J.  F..  Konung  Caris  XII  historia,  Stockholm,  1896-1829,  2  vols.;  German  trans- 
lation, Hamburg,  1885-1840,  2  vols. 

MaccoU,  L.  M.,  Story  of  Iceland,  London,  1887.— Magnns,  J..  Historia  de  Gothomm 
Sveorumque  Regibus,  Rome,  1554 — Mallet,  P.  H.,  Introduction  a  l*histoire  de  Danemaik, 
(.N)i>enhagen,  1755-1756;  English  translation  as  Northern  Antiquities,  1770,  London,  1847,  in 
B()hn*s  Antiquarian  Library ;  Histoire  de  Danemark,  Copenhagen,  1758-1777,  Geneva,  178Q,  9 
vols. 

Paul  ffenri  MalM,  a  Swiss  of  Geneva,  bom  1730,  was  appointed  professor  of  helle»4«iirt» 
in  the  Academy  of  Copenhagen,  1752.  After  the  publication  of  the  Inirodueiion  he  was 
apix>inted  tutor  to  the  prince  of  Denmark.  In  1760  he  returned  to  teach  liistory  in  Geneva, 
and  afterwards  travelled  in  Italy  and  England.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  lie 
Quitted  Switzeriand,  but  returned  in  1801  and  died  there  in  1807.  Mallet's  Jntrodueiiaf^  or 
Northern  Antiquities,  is  a  work  of  great  research,  though  superseded  by  modem  discoveries. 
It  contained  the  first  French  translation  of  the  Prose  Edda  wnich  was  reproduced  in  Bishop 
Percy's  English  translation  (Northern  Antiquities)  of  1770.  The  English  edition  of  1847  contains 
a  revised  translation  of  the  Edda. 

Blarmier,  X.,  Histoire  de  I'lslande,  in  P.  Gaimard's  Voyage  en  Islande,  Paris,  1889-1848. 
Histoiro  de  la  Litt^rature  en  Danemark  et  en  Sudde,  Paris,  18^.  — BKanrer,  K.,  Die  Entstehong 
des  isl&ndischen  Staates  und  seiner  Verfassung,  Munich,  1852 ;  Die  Bekehrung  des  norwegischen 
Stammes  zum  Christenthum,  Munich,  1855-1856,  2  vols. ;  Island  von  seiner  ersten  Entdecknng 
bis  zum  Untergange  des  Freistaates,  Munich,  1874;  Zur  politischen  Geechichte  Islands, 
Leipsic,  1880. 

Konrad  Maurer,  a  modern  German  authority  on  the  histoxr  of  Iceland,  was  bom  at 
Frankenthal,  in  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  in  1823,  and  from  1847  to  1893  was  professor  of  northern 
law  at  Munich.  In  1876  he  was  invited  to  Christiania  to  deliver  lectures  on  ancient  Norwe- 
gian law. 

Maximilian,  Bmanuel,  Prince  of  Wlirtemberg,  Reisen  und  Campagnen  durch  Tentseh- 
land,  in  Polen,  Lithauen,  Roth  und  Weiss  Reuasland,  Frankfort,  Leipsic,  1789.  —  Melliii.  O.  H., 
Stockhohn  and  its  Environs  (from  the  Swedish),  Stockholm,  l841.~Meredtthy  W.  A., 
Memorials  of  Charles  (XIV)  John,  King  of  Sweden,  1829. — Mesmes,  J.  A.,  Count  d'Avaox, 
Nd^ociations  de  M.  le  comte  d'Avaux,  arabassadeur  extraordinaire  a  la  conr  de  Sudde,  1898, 
1097.  1098,  Utrecht,  1882-1883.  —  Menrsiua  (J.  van  Meurs),  Historia  Danica,  Amsterdam,  1888; 
Florence,  1746. 

Johannes  Meursius^  or  Jan  van  Meurs,  was  a  Dutchman,  bom  near  the  Hagne  in  1579. 
He  became  professor  of  Greek  at  Leyden  and  historiographer  to  the  states  of  Holland.  His 
connection  with  the  family  of  Barneveld  having  involved  him  in  trouble  with  the  Dutch 
government,  he  accepted  a  professorship  of  history  at  SorO,  where  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
1625.  He  became  historiographer  to  the  king  of  Denmark  and  died  in  1689.  His  Danish  his- 
tory is  written  in  Latin  and  is  a  compilation,  offering  useful  materials. 

'  BIichell,T.,  Histoirof  the  Scotch  Expedition  to  Nor  way,  161 2,  London,  1886.— BSIddMoQ, 
J.  N.,  article  on  Sculpture  in  the  Encyclopcfdia  Bri'tannica. — Mill,  H.  R.,  article  on 
Geography  in  the  new  volumes  of  the  En4iycl(madia  Britanniea. — Molbeoh,  C.,  Fortillinger 
af  den  danske  Historie.  Copenhagen.  1887-18933,  2  vols. — Molesworth,  Lord,  an  account  of 
Denmark  in  the  year  1(S92,  I^ondon,  1604.  —  Monteith,  General  W.,  Narrative  of  the  Gonqneet 
of  Finland  by  the  Russians.  1808-1809.  Ixtndon,  1854.  —  Montelins,  0.,(with  others.)  Sveriffss 
Historia  1875  :  Om  Lifvet  i  Sverige  under  Hednatiden,  2d  edition  1878,  German  translation.  Die 
Kultur  Schwedens  in  vorchristlicher  Zeit,  Berlin,  1885,  English  translation,  London,  1888 ; 
rber  die  Einwanderungen  unserer  Vorfahren  in  dem  Norden  (German  translation  by  J. 
Nestorf),  1884. 

Oskar  Montelius,  a  Swedish  antiquarian  bom  in  1843  and  since  1888  professor  of  the 
Swedish  State  Museum  of  History,  was  commissioned  to  arrange  the  collections  of  that  institu- 
tion. His  numerous  writings  on  ancient  civilisation  have  been  translated  into  wioas 
languages. 

Moaheim,  J.  L.  von.  Institutiones  historic^  ecclesiastics,  Helmstedt,  1755;  Enfflish  txmns- 
lation,  Institutes  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  London,  1850,  4  vols.,  Boston  1892.  —  MUleri  P.  E., 
Sagabibliothek,  Copenhagen,  1816>1819,  3  vols.;  German  translation,  Berlin,  1816,  f^ankfort  on 
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the  Main,  1882.  —  Mimoh,  P.  A.,  D«t  nonka  VoXkM  Hlstorie  (to  1887X  Ghriatbuil^  1881-18e8» 
8  voIb.  ;  GennAn  tranaUtion  of  Tola.  1-4,  Lftbeok,  1868-1854  9  Tola. 

Beder  Andreas  Munehf  theohief  hiatoziaaof  wbomNorwwliAatolxMaty  waadMiigiiidi^ 
aa  philologiat  and  arehvologiat.  Ha  waa  born  at  CSurfatlaiiik  in  1810  and  ednaalad  at  tha 
uniyenitj  there,  becoming  profesaor  of  hiatorr  in  1841.  In  aonjunelion  with  !•  B.  Kayaar  he 
edited  the  ancient  Norwe^an  lawa  and  alao  originatad  a  qralam  cnf  Ti^aWmiu  orihogiaplij.  Ha 
died  in  Rome  in  1868. 

Mlintar,  B.,  B^ehrangsgeaehichta  daa  C^rafan  Ton  Stnianaaa,  Oopanhagan.  1778.— 
Miintar,  F.  C.  K.  H.,  Klrehengeaehichta  Ton  DinamaA  nnd  Korw^gan,  Leipaie,  1888-1888, 
8  vols. 

Naocoroa  (Johann  Etister),  ChronikTon  IXtmanwhan  in  aichaiaehan  Spraehajaditadhj 
F.  C.  Dahlmann),  Kiel.  1827,  2  Tola.  — Narrot  J.  B.B.0.,  OnataTa  IIL»  lol  da  Sndda,  at 
AnckarHtroem,  1746-1792,  Paris,  1876.  —  MlooIl|  J.,  An  Hiatorloal  and  DeaeriptiTa  Aeoonnt  of 
Iceland,  Greenland,  and  Faroe  lalanda,  Edinbonh,  1844.  — HlaUnDt  Y.,  Noma  Hiatoria  aftar 
1814,  ChristUnia,  1882-1892,  8  Tola.  — Mlbaon,  S.,  SkandJnaTiaka  Nordana  UiinTlnara,  CSuria- 
liania,  1888-1848, 1866-1872;  Engliah  tranaholon  bj  Sir  J.  Labbook,  FkimiftlTa  Inhabitanta  of 
Scandinavia,  London^  1868. 


Onokan,  W.,  Daa  Zeitaltar  Friadrieha  daa  Groaaan,  Barlin,  1880-1888,  8  toIi.  Oaoar  n; 
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Kc.  S50  Pjtheas,  snpposedlT  a  Gre«k.  trmrels  in  the  fax  XonK  and  reraras  to  vrite  ranmikable 

accounu  of  a  land  which  he  calls  Thale.     Linle  f  nnher  is  heard  of  the  land  or  its  people 

until  the  fierce  **Clmbri  "  drift  south  to  be  xepulsed  bj  the  ^^^*'«»** 
101  Defeat  of  the  Cimbri  at  Verona. 
100  Mi^rmtion  of  Odin  and  his  followers,  the  ST«ar.     He  fonads  the  empire  of  the  Oiimr,  and 

from  one  of  his  sons  descend  the  Tnglings^  who  Iod;  hoSd  swmr  orvr  Swvden  and  Xor- 

waT.    Another  son,  Skteld, 
4  foonds  the  Danish  znonarchj ;  but  it  cannot  be  svd  to  haTv  eren  a  irmhlannr  of  nmtr 

until  the  time 
A.D.  35  of  Dan  M jkillati,  the  sixth  in  descent  from  Skiold.  His  sob.  nods  tts  BMoaU,  is  ths 

reigning  monarch  at  the  beginning:  of  the  Christian  era. 
62=3  lT«r  Vldsidms  conquers  Sw«len  and  joins  it  to  Dnunark.    His  fTsadsaa,  Bwold  HfMs 

tand,  inherits  both  kingdoms.      Sigord  Rin£  his  nephew.  kxLs  him  in  banfa;  nad  ths 

throne  falls  to  Ragnar  Ziodfarok. 
7M  Death  of  Ragnar :  Sifnrd  (Sirardi  succeeds  to  a  least  part  of  Dnmazk. 
bi.'3  Deaih  of  Sigurd  and  succession  of  Hards  Knad,  his  son.     Anocber  son. 

hare  ruled  over  some  part  of  Denmark.      Kie  II  fouowsw  hss  xetgn 

of  Oorm  ths  Old, 
888  who  Tiolenilj  oppoees  the  spread  of  Christianin'.    He  subdues  aH  tbe  pcttr  ki^gs  mad 
935  abdicates. 
Ml  Gorm  dies  and  his  son  Harold  (ID  BfnstooCh  succeeds.    He  is  eompcDsd  hr  tb*  cb| 

to  accept  Chrlstianitj. 
091  Bwsyn  Splitbsard  succeeds.      The  inrasioa  of  Frg^aml  marks  his  rt^en.    Sfnmncxts  of 

the  Dase«,  and  Swejn's  terrible  retribution.     He^becoofis  king  oi 

soon  after — suppoeedlr  bj  assassination. 
1014  Canals  (Canute  the  Great  •  is  proclaimed  br  the  I%aML     BefSns  Jhis^ 

states  (oonsistinir  of  Denmark.  Eneiand.  ^orwaj.  and  put  of  Swvden) 

The  roTemment  of  Denmaik  derdlTcs 
1035  upon  HarthacnuL     He  makes  a  compact  with  Magnus  of  Ncrwsjf ,  br  wkkk,  npon  tks 

death  of  Harthacnut. 
1044  Magnus  ths  Good  becomes  joint  kin?  of  Dramark  and  Norway.    Hischimisi 

bj  Srend  Estridsen,  a  son  of  Ulf  Jari  and  Estzida.  siacer  to  Ctems  i 

dies  durinir  the  war  and 
1047  Smn  Estiidssa  obtains  the  throne.    He  is  the  ptfron  of  Adis  sf  Ita 
1<>76  Hnrold  H^^  his  son,  succeeds.     After  a  short  zeign  h*  &» 

SOS 
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lORO  and  his  brother,  KnadtlMBidnt,  is  odled  to  the  thxoiia.    He  is  klDed  in  a  nbdUcm, 

1086  and  hie  brother,  Olaf  th*  Hungry,  is  reoelkd  from  exile  to  role  OTer  Dennuuk.  Upon 
his  death 

1095  another  brother,  Brio  Biegod,  sncoeeds.  He  undertakes  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Ho^  Land, 
and  dies  at  Cypms. 

1108  Niels,  his  brother,  is  elected  king  br  the  people,  setting  aride  a  son  of  Erie.    He  is  killed, 

1184  and  is  suooeeded  br  Brio  Bmnn|  who  pats  to  death  his  toother  and  seren  of  his  brother's 
sons.    After  a  short  bat  eraei  reign  ne  is  mordered. 

1187  The  people's  choice  falls  upon  a  nephew  of  the  dead  king,  Bilo  tlM  Zitakti  His  reign, 
feeble  and  inglorious,  is  foUowed  bj  dril  strife.     Three  pretenders  to  the  throne  appear, 

1147  of  whom  two,  Knud  ▼  and  Srond,  unite  to  oust  the  other.  The  Wends  meantime  ruTage 
the  borderlands,  even  penetrating  into  the  interior.  Yaldemar,  son  of  Knnd  Lavaid 
(the  Lord),  marches  wunst  the  two  kings,  and  a  fierce  struggle  ensues, 

1167  from  which  Valdemar  {I)  the  Great  emeises  triumphant,  anda  period  of  ^rr  and  pros- 
perity begins  in  Denmark.  He  defends  his  fhmtlers  against  the  Wends,  and  wins  tiie 
affection  of  his  people  and  the  respect  of  other  nations.    After  his  death 

1182  Knud  YI,  his  son,  succeeds.  The  emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  infuriated  \ifj  repeated 
failures  to  reduce  Denmark  to  Tassalage,  incites  the  bishop  Yaldemar,  natural  son  of 
Canute  the  Great,  and  Sverri,  king  of  Norway,  against  CSsnute.  He  triumphs  over  iJI 
his  enemies,  mainly  by  aid  of  the  military  ezperienoe  of  his  brother,  who  upon  his  death 
without  issue 

1303  succeeds  him  as  Yaldemar  (IZ)  the  Yiotorioos.  He  makes  brilliant  eonqnests  in  the  north 
of  Germany. 

1310  He  conauers  a  large  part  of  Prussia  and  forces  the  inhabitants  to  aeeept  Ghristianitgr. 

1219  He  conducts  the  celebrated  expedition  into  Esthonia,  which  he  utterly  subdues.  I> 
has  now  reached  a  height  of  power  undreamed  of  sinoe  Osnute  the  Qxeat.    But  i 


waits  in  the  person  of  Henry  of  Schwerin,  who  captures  the  Ung  while  ho  is  repoaing 
in  the  woods  after  the  chase,  and  keeps  him  prisoner  for  three  years,  during  whldE  utior 
confusion  reigns  in  Denmark  and  the  newly  subdued  eountriea ;  when 

1225  he  is  released,  after  signing  an  extortionato  treaty,  he  finds  a  doj^orable  state  of  aiEttn» 
which  he  spends  his  remaining  years  in  straightening  out,  untu  hia  death  hi 

1241  He  commits  the  fatal  error  of  (fividing  his  kingdom  among  hia  sons;  so  that  the  hair. 
Brio  Plorpenning,  succeeds  to  a  curtailed  dominion.  A  quarrel  is  the  Ine^ttaUa  oat- 
come.    Eric  is  foully  murdered  by  his  brother, 

1250  and  the  fratricide  Abel  comee  to  the  throne,  for  a  brief  twojsara,  when 

12o3  he  loses  his  life  in  an  expedition  against  the  Frisiana.  uia  sons  are  set  aaida,  and  hIa 
brother,  Christopher  I,  is  called  to  the  throne,  to  the  great  future  detriment  A  Danish 
entirety.    His  reign  is  occupied  with  fierce  relisgoaa  amis,  and  he  is  poisoned 

1259  by  a  proTost  of  the  chapter,  Amfest.  His  son.  Brio  OUpping^  being  but  ten  Tsara  old, 
the  situation  is  masteied  by  the  prudence  ana  setf'poasesslon  of  luurgant,  tno  qnesn* 
mother.    Strife  at  home  and  abroad  bring  neither  gtory  nor  adTantage  to  IMe,  and 

1286  he  falls  a  victim  to  a  conspiracy.  His  son.  Brio  ilsBTod,  falls  hSa  to  the  siruggia 
l>otween  church  and  state  ;  his  brother  Christopher  heads  a  rebellion  against  him ;  and 
the  nobility  join  the  clerj^y  In  keeping  up  civil  strife. 

i:'10  Krir  dies  childless,  and  the  kingdom  reverts  to  his  brother,  Ohristophor  IZ,  in  spite  of 
lOric's  warnings  to  the  people.     He  robs  his  subjects  right  and  left,  and 

1826  they  depose  him  and  elect  Valdemar,  duke  of  Schleswig  (South  Jutland),  to  the  kingship. 
lie  divides  up  the  kin^om  among  his  partisans. 

V.V.\0  The  exile<l  kin^  seizes  the  opportunity  to  regain  his  kingdom.  He  is  humiliated  and  de- 
feated in  all  his  undertakings,  and  dies, 

1  '332  leaving:  Denmark  to  suffer  all  the  sorrows  of  a  kinglees  kingdom  during  eight  unhappy  yean 
— divide<i  up  among  a  dozen  petty  princes,  qnanelling  each  withtne  rest  OTer  nis  share 
in  her  dismemberment.  Valdemar,  the  youngest  son  of  Christopher  H,  watches  the 
pro^ss  of  events  from  his  retreat  m  Germany,  where  he  Is  sought  out  by  a  number  of 
distinguished  Danes,  who  beg  him  to  come  to  the  rescue.  He  Is  crowned  as  ValdaiBar 
(ni)  AtUrdag  (the  Restorer) 

liMO  and  durinf!^  years  of  anxiety,  labor,  combat,  and  peril  he  toils  for  the  reunion  of  DenmariL 
His  greatest  hindrance  is  the  ill-will  of  his  own  peo|de,  who  resent  his  war  expendi- 
tures.    Kevolt  ensues. 

1350  Tlie  Black  Death  ravagee  the  country. 

i:U)0  V^aldemar  concludes  a  peace  with  his  foreign  enemies,  and  also,  at  the  diet  of  Kallnnd- 
borg,  comes  to  an  understanding  with  his  subjects^  which  endures  only  until 

1368  when  the  malcontents  unite  with  foreign  foes  and  expel  Yaldemar,  who  is  permitted  to 
return  only  upon  signing 

1372  the  treaty  dictated  bv  the  Hanseatic  League. 

1375  Sudden  death  of  Valdemar  and  accession  of  his  grandson  OUd^  son  of  I3ng  Hakon  of  Nor- 
way and  Margaret  of  Denmark.     Upon  the  d«Uh  of  Hakon 

1380  Olaf  becomes  king  of  Norway,  fusing  the  two  eountriea  In  a  union  which  oontlnuea  for 
centuries. 
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1187  He  dies,  leaTing  bia  mother  Mnfuvl  to  deel  with  Albert  of 
eonquen. 

18f7  ICargaret  anltes  Sweden  with  Denmark  end  Norway  hj  the 

1418  Upon  her  death  her  grand-nephew.  Brio  of  Poaaenmiai  aneceeda, 

148i  Rerolt  of  Sweden  onder  Erie's  ineompetent  role.    He  ia  depoaed  and 

1440  his  nephew,  Cteistopher  of  Bamla,  ia  elected. 

1448  Death  of  Christopher.  Denmark  electa  Ohilatla&  (A  of  (NdenbuK  mat 
the  Union.  CnrisUan  provea  himself  an  improrkmit  and  imprvasBt 
ooantrj  loses  nothing  hj  his  deaUi, 

1481  and  the  aeoession  of  hS  son,  Haaa,  who  keepa  np  the  atmggle  with  8^ 

1000  He  proceeds  sgainst  the  Ditmarshians,  who  defeat  him  miserablj.    Hai 

1018  after  a  lonf  and  remarkable  reifn.    OhriatiaB  IL  his  son,  aneceeda,  and 

the  end  for  which  his  father  laboared  in  Tain^the  conquest  of  Sweden ;  wrhidi'by  bia 
cmelty  he  loses  again.    Hated  at  home  and  despised  abroad,  he  ia  depoaed 

1023  and  his  ancle,  Frederlok  I,  is  elected  in  his  stead.  He  ia  harasaed  bj  the  depoead  kfaig, 
and  finallj  captures  and  imprisons  him. 

1088  Death  of  Frederick.    InterregnanL 

1034  Frederick's  son,  Christian  m,  is  elected,  bat  meets  with  much  opposition.  Upon  his 
recognised  establishment 

1088  he  sets  about  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation.  This  enterprise  aceompliaihed,  he 
dies  in 

1009  His  son  succeeds  as  Frederick  IL    He  reduces  the  Ditmarshians  to  aabnilaBliOii. 

1088  Begrinning  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  which  ends 

1070  with  the  Peace  of  Stettin,  a  treaty  extremely  adyantageoua  to  Denmark.  TVd&o  Bnhe, 
Andr^  Vedel,  and  the  celebrated  financier  Feter  Oxe  are  among  the  atera  tnmt  Ulumlne 
this  reign,  only  to  be  eztinfuished  by  ignorance  and  persecution  in  that  which  foUowa. 

1088  Death  of  Frederick.  The  ambitious  Rigsraad  overrulea  the  queen-mother  8ophle*8  daim 
to  the  regency,  and  appoints  four  of  its  members  guardians  of  the  state  daria^  the 
minority  of  Cmrlatian  XIT.  He  constructs  a  aplendfi  fleet,  wliich  does  aerrioe  under 
his  personal  direction 

1811  in  the  war  of  Kalmar  with  Sweden.  In  this  war  a  body  of  Seottiah  aozUiaries  for  the 
Swedes,  under  Colonel  Sinclair,  perishes  at  Qudbrandsdal. 

1818  Peace  with  Sweden  concluded,  and  a  period  of  peace  and  progreas  foIlowB,  tHI 

1830  Christian  is  dragged  into  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  with  disastrous  results ;  deserted  bj  hia 
allies,  beaten  by  his  enemies,  he  is  forced  to  sign 

1889  the  Treaty  of  Ltibeck.  His  efforts  to  repair  the  exhausted  flnancea  and  to  reUere  the 
aerious  public  distress  are  met  with  indifference  by  a  corrupt  and  unpatriotic  noMIity. 
Popular  indignation  finds  expression  in  the  diatribes  of  the  Pybyads,  father  and  son, 
eondemned  to  imprisonment  and  confiscation  for  their  audacity.  The  perversitj  of  the 
aristocracy  neutrelises  the  generous  efforts  of  the  king.  They  refuse  hla  entroatiea  for 
war  supplies,  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Swedish  war 

1848  finds  Denmark  totally  unprepared.  After  desperate  efforts  to  save  a  cause  foredoomed  to  fail- 
ure by  the  amazing  indifference  of  the  nobles,  the  valiant  Christian  ia  oonatrained  to  afgn 

1840  the  Peace  of  BrOmsebro.     He  dies  in  the  beginning  of 

1848  and  aeveral  months  ensue  during  which  the  throne  is  vacant,  before  the  Rigaraad  agree 
upon  the  succession  of  the  late  king's  son  as  Frederlok  IZL  His  attempta  to  raise  the 
country  out  of  the  abyss  of  ruin  and  despair  are  no  more  successfui  than  were  those  of 
his  father,  and  the  war  into  which  she  is  forced 

1807  finds  Denmark  with  neither  fleet,  army,  nor  money  to  provide  them.    Her  moat  TindktiTS 

enemy  is  the  traitor  Korfits  Ulfeldt,  by  whose  machinations  is  concluded 

1808  the  ruinous  Peace  of  Roeskilde,  which,  however,  fails  to  satisfy  the  ravenous  appetits 

of  Charles  X  of  Sweden.  He  prei>ares  to  obliterate  the  identity  of  Denmark ;  but  hav- 
ing counted  without  the  courage  invoked  by  a  desperate  situation,  the  determination  of 
the  king,  and  the  interference  of  Holland,  he  is  subjected 

1808  to  a  crushing  defeat  before  Copenhagen,  and  another  near  Nyborg  in  the  same  year. 

1880  England,  Holland,  and  France  oblige  the  combatants  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Copenhagen. 
The  long'pent-up  popular  bitterness  finally  forces  the  Rigmad  to  important  eonoaaaloBa. 
The  king  is  proclsimed  a  hereditary  monarch  with  absolute  sovereignty.  Ulfeldt,  sus- 
pected in  Sweden  of  double  treachery,  flees  to  Denmark,  where  he  ia  aoooaed  of  traitiw- 
ous  relations  with  Holland ;  he  is  tried  and 

1888  condemned  to  death,  but  escapes  and  dies  in  misery  the  following  year. 

1887  A  war  with  England  threatena,  but  is  settled  by  the  Peace  of  Breda. 

1870  Death  of  the  king.  His  son,  Oliristian  V,  mounta  the  throne  without  signing  the  capita. 
lation.  His  vanity  leads  him  to  extend  fresh  privileges  to  an  already  too  arrqgant  ajria- 
tocracy,  and  later  to  create  a  "high  nobility,"  which,  drawn  mainly  fhsn  German 
sources,  casts  the  old  order  into  the  shade. 

1870  War  with  Sweden  declared.  The  Treaty  of  Rendsburg  signed  by  the  duke  of  Gottorp, 
which  he  breaks  at  the  first  opportunity.  Wismar  taken  by  the  Daaea;  bat  fortune 
deserts  them  and  they  lose  ground  at  every  step. 
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IDs  npoa  GTUbnMdt,  wbo  It  •mmm  tma  on 

to  lif e  imprlMHimmit.    This  wise  liead  noiovied,  luttangoframbadtowoiML  . 

1679  the  Danes  are  forced  to  eondode  the  dlaadT«iitamMis  Faaee  of  Vostnliiebtaii  wllk 

and  that  of  Lund  with  Sweden,  and  to  nuR  to  the  duke  of  Gottovp  all 


ceded  bj  him  in  the  Treaty  of  Bendsbnnr. 
leW  Death  of  the  wMk  and  dieeolnte  king.    nnd«lok  IF  ioheriti  with  his  leatan  his  fiiUMi^ 

quarrel  with  the  duke  of  Gottor|>. 
1700  Frederick  gathers  an  armj  and  sets  out  toneonqiierthe  prorhMSS  of  Skine  from  Bwedsa. 
1718  The  Danes  sailer  a  bloodj  deftet  at  Ghideboseh. 
1718  Signal  successes  for  the  Danes  in  Sehleswtg;  and  tl  sea th^f  ave  not  ls«  foHaaata.    The 

admiral  Tordenskjold  graces  this  epoeh.    Upoa  the  death  of  Ghailes  XII 
1718  the  new  Swedish  goyemment  neffotiates  for  peace,  whieh  is  eoBdadea 

1790  at  Frederiksborg  with  happj  and  Donoiiiable  lesnlts  for  Denmaik. 

1791  Schleswig  annexed  to  Denmark,  becoming  a  aouee  of  aazie^  sad  eonalaBl  ^spate  lor 

the  latter. 
1780  Death  of   Frederick* 

refilled  bj  his  father's  economies. 

toward  the  rural  population  he  renden  himseffeztnaisij i 

nations  is  preserred  at  the  sword's  point  dnzfng  his  leigii.    Commeiee^  aft,  i 

navigation  flourish. 
1744  Denmark  is  forced  to  take  orer  Greenland,  to  pvsrenl  the  ezUaetkm  of  the  tnde  of  that 


▼I  Inherits  aa  extended  tegrftety  and  aa  exeheoMr 
•  Bj  his  exaggerated  leHgloos  asal  aad  his  ssferbiss 
Bndershlmseuextnmsijuipopttkr.    Pisses  with  otber 


1740  At  his  death  Christian  Is  both  mourned  for  his  tMms  and  eonsnlsd  lor  his  ^ 

His  eon  Frederiok  ▼  is  on  the  contrary  unifenallT  bekifTed.  He  Bfls  the  jpsH  spm 
oyer  the  country  by  his  father's  gloomy  pisty.  AmViahle  nlatloas  with  HwsdsB  i 
esUblished.  The  sudden  death  ot  the  Bnsslaa  eaar,  PMer  JH  aysvta  a  war  with  that 
country.  Industry  and  the  arts  and  sdeacss  contlmie  to  dersiop.  The  gfsat  hlol  oa 
the  bright  picture  is  the  condition  of  the  flnanoes,  wvstehedly  adalBlslsnd ;  the  mo- 
bility, too,  are  accorded  dangerous  priyfleges,  and  thsmlseiyoC  the  nualelanssolitalM 
but  momenta^  alleylation, 

1700  Succession  of  OlurlstlaB  VII  upon  ths  death  of  his  Ikther. 

1707  Schleswig  and  part  of  Holstein  smIcaUy  esded  to  the  Danes  hj  the  CkiHoip  IfaM  tesao- 
ehange  for  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhofst. 

1770  Struensee,  the  king's  layourite  and  prime  minister,  rises  to  aa  ahaeal  aapteesdsalsd  aa- 
thority.  His  innoyations  exdte  the  saimoslty  of  a  sober  aad  thrifty  msa,  HeattsaiptB 
to  maintain  his  position  by  force,  whIeh  leads  to  aa  aimed  lesistaaes.  He  Is  taksa  dj 
the  people 

1779  and  condemned  to  a  shameful  death.    Oye  Guldbeig  sssnmss  the  ^toaetloa  of 

1778  Bemstorff  concludes  nMotlatloiis  for  aa  armed  neutiattly  T 
Russia  withdraws,  and  a  storm  threatens,  but  Is  ayerted 


1780  by  the  treaty  of  July,  signed  by  all  the  neutral  powers  and  respected  br  the  hsQg 
Another  treaty  conduaed  by  Bemstorff  a  few  days  preykHudy  with  faghyid  Is  < 
ered  by  Russia  so  detrimental  to  her  own  interests  that  Guldberg  finds  It  necessary  to 
dismiss  that  official.  East  Indian  commerce  increases,  but  so  does  the  pnUie  debt ;  and 
the  misery  of  the  peasants  au^^ments  from  year  to  year. 

1784  The  king  formally  dismisses  Guldberg,  and  the  crown  prince  assumes  the  reins  of  goyem- 
ment, since  Christian  remains  incompetent  until  his  death.  The  crown  prince  does 
much  towards  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  rural  classes ;  he  atto  occupiee 
himself  with  affairs  in  Schleswig-Holstein ;  he  reinstates  Andress  Bemstorff,  aiinlster 
of  foreign  affairs. 

1788  By  her  alliance  with  Russia  Denmark  is  forced  on  her  bdislf  Into  a  war  with  Sweden,  to 
which  England  and  Prussia  put  a  peremptory  stop.  During  the  Fteaeh  Beyolntlon 
BemstorfTmaintains  for  Denmark  a  prudent  neutrality,  obtamlog  for  her  an  lateryal 
of  signal  prosperity. 

1797  Death  of  Bernstorff.  a  clash  with  England  follows.  Dsnmaik  Joins  the  aew  «« armed 
neutrality  "  and  England  declares  war.  The  English  under  Pariur  and  Nelsoa  wla  In 
resulting  naval  encounter.  Alexander  succeeds  at  this  time  to  the  throne  of  Russia 
with  an  entirely  different  policy  from  that  of  his  predecessor^  and  peace  Is  eoacinded 
between  the  three  countries.    Quiet  reigns  until 

1807  when  Napoleon  forces  Denmark  into  a  new  war  with  England.     The  B«fl^lah  nadsr 

Wellington  take  Copenhagen.    The  Danish  fieet  Is  surreadersd  to  the  sasaiy.    Oweiisa, 
with  an  eye  to  Norway,  takes  part  in  the  struggle. 

1808  Death  of  the  fiflpre-head  king ;  the  crown  princebecomes  nrediSKlok  VL 

1800  The  Treaty  of  J9nk5ping  signed  by  Denmark  and  Swedsa.     Shortly  allerwaids  Ghariss 

John  of  Sweden  reopens  Uie  campaign. 
1818  Battle  of  Seheeted.     1110  campaign  enda  In 
1814  with  the  Peace  of  Kiel,  by  whkh  DenmariL  loess  Norway.    Fsses  with  lB|^sBd  Is  esa- 

eluded  the  same  year. 
1839  Death  of  Frederick  VI.  after  a  long  and  disastrous  lefga ; 
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who  Is  flcareelj  esUblished  on  the  throne  before  an  endlMB  atninlfl  bg^Kiif  orer  the 
constitation.    The  affairs  of  Schleswig.Holstein  become  more  PopeWiiw^ 
lU  feeling  increases,  and  a  violent  rapture  is  averted 

1848  only  by  the  death  of  the  king.    Fr#d«riok  Vn  takes  up  the  boiden.     He 

drawing  up  the  new  constitution  long  refused  bj  his  father ;  but  ita  terms  mx 

satisfact^irj  to  the  people.  Holstein  revolts.  Its  improvised  armj  is  betttoB  «U 
great  slaughter  at  Bov.  The  king  of  Prussia  sends  an  army  to  the  aid  of  the  tawame- 
tionistH.  and  the  Danes  are  beaten  before  the  city  of  Schleswig;  victorious  «t  Svndewitt* 
but  HufTer  uaval  disatiters. 

1849  Battle  of  Fredericia  won  by  the  Danes,  followed  bj  the  armistice  of  Berlin. 

1850  KeofMsning  of  hostilities.    Battles  of  Helligbcek  and  Idstedt.    Siege  of  Friedzicfafltedt. 

Treaty  of  Ijondon  regulates  the  Danish  succession. 

1851  An  Austrian  army  occupies  Holstein  with  a  view  to  keeping  down  insurreetloiL. 

1852  ManifoHt  of  the  28th  of  January.    Charles  Moltke  becomes  minister  of  Schleswig  and 

lievcntlow-Criminil  of  Holstein.  The  state  of  Danish  politics  rouses  Qerman  opposition. 
None  of  the  Danish  propositions  proves  favorable  to  the  estates  of  Schleswig  and 
Holstein.     The  diet  of  Frankfort  interferes  and 

1881  refuses  to  sanction  the  letters- patent  of  1859  or  the  budget  of  1861-1882.  The  ritoation 
becomes  more  and  more  critical.  The  storm  is  on  the  point  of  breaking  when  s  tmee 
is  called  by  the  death 

1888  of  Frederick  VII.  Bv  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  London,  Prince  Christian  of  OlOcksbnig 
Hucceeds  as  Christian  IZ.  The  duke  of  Augustenburg  disputes  his  claim.  A  nnmber 
of  the  German  princes  uphold  Frederick  of  Augustenbura^ ;  all  Germanj'  feels  the 
elTects  of  the  agitation.  Pressed  by  Russia,  England,  and  France,  the  Danish  govem- 
ment  decides  to  evacuate  Holstein.     The  minister  Hall  gives  in  his  resignation. 

1864  Denmark  is  deserted  by  the  government  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  Prussia  and  Aostria 
occupy  Holstein.  They  invade  Jutland.  At  the  conference  of  London  convoked  by 
England  the  Germans  refuse  to  consider  any  proposed  adjustment,  and  hostilities 
recommence.  The  Danes  keep  up  a  losing  struggle,  until  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna 
they  are  obliged  to  give  up  Schleswig-Holstein  to  Prussia  and  Austria,  who  immediatelj 
fall  out  with  each  other. 

1866  The  Treaty  of  Prague  obliges  the  emperor  of  Austria  to  cede  to  the  king  of  Prossis  sH 
right  over  Schleswig-Holstein. 

1870  With  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  Denmark  begins  to  hope  for  the  restozm- 
tion  of  Schleswig-Holstein  ;  but  these  hopes  come  to  naught.  At  home  she  is  occupied 
with  conHtitutional  struggles,  between  the  king  and  the  Landsthing  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Folkething  on  the  other  ;  which  are  not  brought  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  till 

1001  when  by  the  defeat  of  the  conservatives  the  king  is  brought  to  consent  to  s  dumge  of 
policy  and  of  system. 

NORWAY 

It  is  with  Halfdan  the  Black  that  the  authentic  history  of  Norway  begins.  But  long 
before  his  time  the  terrible  Vikings  were  known  and  dreaded  by  their  southern  neigh- 
bours :  '*  A  furore  Normannorum  libera  noSy  Domine,**  prayed  the  pious  Frenchman  ; 
and  in  England  a  day  of  each  week  was  set  apart  for  prayer  for  aid  against  the  dreaded 
Northmen.  The  YnglingH  were  their  rulers,  one  of  whom,  Olaf  Traetelis  (the  "  wood- 
chopi>er  *'),  was  driven  from  Sweden  by  Ivar  Yidfadme. 

6iS0  Olaf  TrAtella  founds  Venuland.     Is  succeeded 

ti  U)  by  his  son  Halfdan  Huitbein.    His  son  Eysteiii,  a  pirate,  is  killed 

840  in  one  of  his  cxiHHiitions  and  his  infant  son,  HalWan  the  Black,  succeeds.  After  s  turbu- 
lent cartvr  he  is  drownini, 

8(U)  and  his  sitn.  Harold  (D  Harfagr  (the  **  fair-haired  ")  succeeds.  He  unites  the  pettj  tribea 
into  one  kin^lom  by  conquering  their  chiefs  and  making  them  his  vassals. 

885  The  army  of  Vikinp«  uiulor  Holf  Ganger  invades  France  ;  Charles  the  Simple  cedes  Rolf 
Ganger  the  provinoo  afterwards  known  as  Normandy,  gives  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, and  has  him  baptised  under  the  name  of  Robert.  His  descendants  are  the  pow- 
erful earls  of  Nonuandy. 

030  V\^^n  the  death  of  Harold,  Eric  Bloda^xe,  his  son,  slays  several  of  his  brothers.  The 
|tei>ple  Itanish  him 

035  and  call  to  the  thnme  his  brother  Hakon  (I)  the  Gk>od,  son  of  Harold  L  He  has  been 
educated  in  England.     He  is  killed  in  battle 

961  by  Eric's  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest.  Harold  (IX)  Qnaleld,  succeeds  to  the  throne.  He  is 
killed,  and  Harold  of  X>enmark  becomes  king  over  Norway ;  he  appoints 

970  HakoB,  sim  of  Jarl  Sigurd  of  Trt^ndhjem.  actual  ruler,  in  conjunction  with  Harold 
OrXnake.  The  latter  is  murdered  by  Sigfrida,  but  a  posthamons  son  is  bom  to  his 
wife.     Hakon  is  murdeivd  br  a  s'ave.' 

0S4  Ureonland  discoveI>^i  by  Eric  the  Red. 
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996  Olaf  X,  son  of  Trjxgve,  a  aontheni  king,  gitndMii  of  Harold  tlie  FUr-lialnd,  mtahHihiw 

himself  on  the  throne.    He  Is  kilkd 
1000  in  battle  with  Brio,  the  exiled  son  of  Hakon  Jail,  who  ooeaplea  tho  throM  in  ooojimelloii 

with  hia  brother  SvMid.    After  their  death 
1016  Olaf  (II)  the  Saint,  poethomona  eon  of  Harold  Orioaka,  aneeaada.    Ilba  diaeoatantad 

make  advances  to  Canute  of  DenmariL  and  war  reaoha.    Olai  la  ohUgad  to  flaa.    Ha  ra- 

tarns  to  the  f  rar  and  is  killed  in  battle. 
1028  Oannta  snbdaes  Norway.    He  ])laoea  hia  aon 
1080  Brand  on  the  throne.    Ifis  joke  la  ao  heavj  for  tho  Norw^giaiia  that  th^f  diiTO  him  onl 

and  establish 
1036  Maanna  the  Oood,  son  of  Olaf  H,  on  tho  throne. 
1042  On  death  of  Harthaenat,  Bfagnaa  elaima  the  throneof  Danmaik.    Sfand  Brtildaaa  dia- 

SQtee  his  claim  and  loins  ifnth  Harold  Hardrada  to  onat  Ifagana  firom  all  Ida  donrinUwia. 
[eantime  the  king  diea,  leaying  Denmark  to  STend  and  Norwnr  to 
1047  Harold  Hardrada.    He  is  killedhi  battle  with  tho  BngUah.    Hals  aneeeedad  ^  hIa  aon 
1067  OlafK7rre(the<'qaiet'0»who  after  a  aariea  of  battka  Mttka  the  f^nd  with  Suag  Brand 
of  Denmark  bj  marrjing  his  danghtar.    Tho  ramalndar  of  hia  n(gn  la  paaoml  and 
prosperous. 


1008  Death  of  Olaf  and  succession  of  his  aon  Magana  Bailod  (tho  "  barefoot  *%  a  Tlmroaa  and 
ambitious  ruler.  He  conquers  the  Isle  of  Man,  bat  la  killed  In  battle  In  frsland.  Hia 
three  sons,  Sigurd  Jorsalanrl,  Byalalniand  daf  are  prodaimad  Joint  ralaia ;  (Naf  dlea 

1108  shortly  after. 

1122  Ejstein  dies  suddenly,  and  Sigurd  is  sole  king.  The  jaar  before  Ida  death  a  joong  man 
comes  to  Norwaj  from  Iceland,  declaring  hlmaalf  a  aon  of  Magnna  Barfod.  ngud 
accepts  him  as  his  brother,  and  after  hia  oeath 

1180  the  kingdom  is  diyided  between  his  aon,  Kagnaa  tfaoBlindi  and  the  aoaof  Magnia 
Barfod,  Harold  Oildiriat  or  CMUa.  There  la  aeant  haimonj  between  than;  thaj 
finally  open  hostilitleB,  resulting 

1184  in  the  battle  of  Fxrileif.  Bfagnua  la  Tietor,  and  ahowa  great  nagaanlmU^  towarda  hia 
enemy,  which  Harold  requltea  bj  capturing  him  and  patting  oat  hia  ejea.  Megnna 
ends  his  dajs  in  the  cloister.    Harold  enjoja  hia  kingalup  for  aboat  als  Toaia,  whan 

1186  another  son  of  Magnua  Barfod  appeara,  mardera  Hanld*  and  aapirsa  to  tho  kinpfalp; 
but  the  indfpant  Norwegians  will  haye  none  of  him  and  proelaim  Harold'a  IHaafflmatMi 
son  Sigurd  Mund.    His  daim  is  dlapated  bj  tho  foDowara  of  lpga»  tho  inful  aalr. 

1166  Sigurd  is  slain  in  his  house.    Another  son  of  Harold,  Mfrtain,  anatdiaa  tho  ntm  of 

goyemment,  but  is  murdered  bj  his  remaining  broChar'a  foOowata 

1167  and  Inge  is  acknowledged.    A  large  part  of  tho  people,  diamtlaflad  with  lUa  VBsalt»  go  to 

war  in  the  interests  of  Sigurd's  son  Hakon.    Uakon  la  Tletorloaa  and  Inga 

1161  is  killed.    Hakon  Herdabraid  takea  poaseaskm  of  tha  whola  coontrj.    SAag  flkakkab  a 

Eowerful  chief,  collects  a  following  and  prodalma  hia  aon  Ifagnoa  Uqg;    With  ua 
elp  of  the  Danish  king  he  succeeds  in  defeating  Hakon. 

1162  Hakon  being  killed,  BCagnna  is  prodaimad  idng.    He  la  tha  firat  Ung  to  be.erowiiad  In 

Norway. 
1177  Sverri,  a  natural  son  of  King  Si^rd  Mund,  lafs  claim  to  the  crown,  and  ooUeeta  a  follow* 

infi^.     Long-continued  hostilities  result,  ending 
1184  in  the  battle  of  Fimreite,  in  which  Magnus  is  killed.    Svani  Sigudaaon  esUbllahaa 

himself  on  the  throne.    He  has  constantly  recurring  rebelliona  to  represa,  and  after  a 

tumultuous  reign  he  expires, 
1202  leaving  his  son  Oikon  IV  on  the  throne.    His  reign  Is  brief ;  In 
1204  he  dies,  8up{)osedly  of  poison,  without  issue,  and  his  nephew  Oatliram  Sigoidaaon  la 

elected  king.    He  dies  suddenly,  eyidences  pointing  to  poison.    Tha  people  deet  Inga 

Bardsson,  a  son  of  King  Syerri's  sister. 
1217  V]X)n  Inge's  death  a  young  son  of  Hakon  IV  Is  proclaimed  aa  Bakon'V,  afterwarda  eallad 

The  Old. 

1261  (lr(*enland  is  annexed  to  Norway. 

1262  Iceland  acknowledges  itself  a  dependency  of  Norway. 

1263  Death  of  Hakon.    His  son  Magnna  Xiagabmtr  (the  "law  mender")  laerownad  at  tha  age 

of  six. 
1280  He  dies,  and  bis  son  Brio  Prmstahadar  (the  **  prieat  hater")  anooeeda.    He  beglna  a  war 

with  Denmark  which  at  his  death 
1299  is  not  ended  and  which  with  the  crown  Is  inherited  l^  hia  brother  Baton  (▼)  Magnna* 

son. 
1309  Peace  of  Copenhagen,  which  ends  the  war  with  DenmariL. 
1319  Death  of  Hakon  and  succesdon  of  his  CTandaon,lIagn«aHrlosaoaamak  (tha  "fondling''). 

Magnus  is  proclaimed  king  of  Swwfen  and  the  two  kingdomaara  for  tlia  firaitlmaamted 

under  one  rule. 
1360  The  Norwegians  become  discontented  under  the  union,  and  npon  their  damandjTor  a 

separate  king  Magnus  giyes  oyer  the  goyemment  of  Norwaj  to  hia  aon  P  ' 

sets  up  a  claim  to  Sweden  also,  but  Is  defeated,  and 
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1880  dies,  leaying  Norwaj  to  his  son  Olaf  th«  Tonng,  mireadj  crowned  king  of  Demnark.     Under 

him  the  two  kingdoms  are  united,  Olaf  s  mother  ICaigmret  seUng  as  regent. 
1887  OUf  diea  at  the  ean j  age  of  seventeen.    Margaret  becomes  queen  of  DetaxmA,  Norwaj, 

and  afterwards  also  of  Sweden. 
1897  The  queen  canses  her  nephew,  Zhio  of  Pomerania,  to  be  crowned  king  of  the  three 

countries,  and 
1418  dies,  leaving  the  government  to  his  feeble  administration.    First  Denmark,  then  Sweden, 

finally  Norwaj,  rebel  and  depose  the  kinf,  who  retires  to  Pomerania. 
1448  The  three  countries  accept  Ohzlstopher  of  Bavaria.    He  attempts  restriction  of  priTilegea 

of  the  Hanse  towns,  but 
1448  death  interrupts  his  plans.    The  Swedes  elect  Charles  Enutsson  for  their  Ung,  while 

Denmark  and  Norwav  are  united  under  Christian  L 
1481  Death  of  Christian,  and  his  son  Hans  becomes  king  over  the  two  countries. 
1487  Hans  invades  Sweden  and  has  himself  proclaimed  Idng  at  Sto<^holnL    The  Swedea  erpel 

him. 
1506  Hans  sends  his  son  Christian  as  his  vicerov  to  Norwav. 
1618  Death  of  Hans  ;  beginning  of  the  cruel  reign  of  Christian  (XZ)  tha  ^^rxant.     'His  great 

aim  Is  the  throne  of  Sweden,  which 
1620  he  finallj  attains  ;  he  celebrates  his  coronation  bj  the  notorious  Carnage  of  Stockboliii. 

The  Swedes  rebel  and  Christian  flees  to  Holland. 
1624  Frederiok  X,  his  uncle,  is  proclaimed  king. 
1681  Christian  lands  with  a  force  in  Norwaj,  is  taken  prisoner  bj  Frederick  and  shut  up  In  a 

dungeon,  where  he  dies  in  1559. 
1688  Death  of  fSrederick.     Quarrels  over  the  succession  follow,  resulting 
1684  in  the  election  of  the  late  king's  son  as  Christian  UL 
1686  The  Danes  recognise  Christian  III.    The  Reformation  is  esUblished.    The  kin^  naldea 

during  his  entire  reign  in  Denmark,  where  he  dies, 

1669  being  succeeded  bj  Frederiok  II,  his  eldest  son. 

1668  Beginning  of  the  Northern  Seven  Years'  War.    Norwaj  suffers  greatlj  under  the  rule  of 

the  dissolute  king,  who,  residing  in  Denmark,  leaves  Norwaj  a  prej  to  anaerapaloiis 

Danish  officials.     Her  condition  improves  when,  upon  his  death, 
1688  his  son  Christian  IV  succeeds  to  the  two  kingdoms.     He  studies  the  intexesta  of  tha 

Norwtt^ns. 
1611  War  with  Sweden. 
1618  Peace  concluded  at  EnerSd. 
1686  Christian  takes  part  in  the  Thirtj  Years'  War,  from  which,  after  several  defeats,  ha  is  by 

the  Peace  of  LAbeck 
1629  obUged  to  withdraw. 
1648  Outbreak  of  another  Swedish  war. 
1644  BatUe  of  Kolberffer  Heide. 
1646  Peace  of  Br6msebro. 
1648  Death  of  Christian.    Frederiok  in  follows.    The  struggle  with  Sweden  oonUnuai^  and 

is  onlj  ended 
1660  bj  the  peace  signed  at  Copenhagen. 

1670  Death  of  the  kioff.    His  son  Christian  V  succeeds.     He  reopens  hostilities  with  Swaden, 

with  but  indifferent  success.      Louis  XIV  of  France  interferes  and  the  peaoa  propoaad 

bj  him  is  concluded 
1679  at  Lund. 

1699  Death  of  Christian.     Frederiok  IV  inherits  the  two  thrones.    He  allies  Idmaelf 
1709  with  Russia  and  Poland  against  Sweden.    Frederick  is  victorious. 
1718  The  Swedish  kinff  is  killed  and 

1780  peace  is  concluded  at  Frederiksborg  castle  bj  the  kind's  sister. 
1780  Death  of  the  king,  and  his  son  Cluristian  VI  embarks  on  an  extravagant  and  minoas 

career ;  Norwaj  is  reduced  to  a  pitiable  condition,  hordes  among  her  popnlattoa  djiag 

of  starvation. 
1746  IVederick  V  becomes  king  upon  the  death  of  his  father ;  he  dies  in  his  fortj-thiid  rear 
1766  from  dissipation  and  over-indulgt^nce,  and  his  seventeen-jear-old  eon    CflttiaUaa  VII 

succeeds.    He  is  even  more  dissolute  than  his  father,  and  eventuallv  becomiia  ii>g^«* 

The  government  is  conducted  bj  one  after  another  of  the  more  or  lesa  nnaenipaloaa 

advisers  of  the  wretched  monarch,  until 
1784  the  crown  prince  Frederick  becomes  regent. 

1807  War  with  England  breaks  out  as  a  result  of  the  Napoleonic  sehamea. 
1806  Death  of  the  fiisane  king ;  the  crown  prince  becomes  nradesiak  V^  wUh  an  empty 

treasurj.  a  lamentable  fleet,  a  starvation-racked  dominion,  and  a  war  with  Eb   '     ' 

his  hands.    Sweden  chooece  this  moment  to  attack  her  nnhappjr  nMbhaoxB.   i 

but  indiilerent  advantage  till  her  new  crown  prince,  Charles  John  (wnadotta),  < 

sjstematic  campaign,  ending 
1814  bj  the  cession  of  Norwaj  to  Sweden  bj  the  Peace  of  Kiel,  after  a  fbar-hnadnd-jeara' 
'union  with  Denmark.  '  The  king  jields  peaoeablj.  but  Prince  r-^  -  --       —     - 
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his  nephew  and  heir  piesamptiTey  ineitet  the  NorwMflaat  to  fifaitieee  and  th^f  ikel 
him  king.  The  allied  powers  Join  Sweden  against  Norway.  The  Norwsglaa  long  la 
forced  to  ahdieate.    He  retires  to  Denmark,  whose  throne  (18NI  ha  later  fiTrritf. 


Norway  and  Sweden  are 


retires  to  Denmark,  whose  throne  (i8M) 
f ormall J  united  under  r~ 


SWEDEN 


Upon  the  death  of  Odin  his  son  iqSrdBaooeeds  as  lord  OToraU  the  pniTlndalldngB.   Hki 

son  Frej-Tngre  founds  the  dynasty  of  the  Tngllngs,  who  eontlnne  to  rale  orwBweden 

antil  six  hundred  years  after  uhrist,  as  follows : 
B.C.  100  Fiolner,  son  of  Vngre.  succeeds.    He  Tisits  his  friend,  Sng  Rroda  of  Denmark,  and 

during  a  nocturnal  wandering  after  the  fSestlTitiea  he  fills  Into  a  tank  of  msad  and  Is 

drowned.    His  son  Sregdlr  succeeds ;  he  likewise  Islls  a  Tietfan  to  dronken  Indlseretlon. 
▲.D.  1  Vanland.  his  son,  succeeds.    He  disappears,  and  his  son  Vlsliior  beoomea  ndar  over  the 

the  Swedes.  He  is  murdered  by  his  two  elder  sons,  whoare  driv«i  awaj  hj  the  Swedes, 

and  the  succession  f  aUs  to  his  third  son, 
100  Domald.    Famine  mariu  his  reiffn,  and  the  Swedes  oflter  him  to  the  gods  as  a  i 

and  appoint  his  son  I>omar  as  &eir  ruler.    Upon  his  deatht 
200  Dyggve,  his  son,  succeeds.   Dag  follows,  ftuned  for  his  wisdom.   AgBa|hlaaon,  a | 

warrior,  subdues  the  Finns.    He  carriea  off  the  daughter  of  thsArklng^wiia 

and  who  upon  thdr  wedding  night  hann  him  to  a  tree. 
800  Alrek  and  nio  become  Joint  rulers,  but  kill  each  other;  andAlrek^twonas,  VMrvaand 

All  foUow.    They  likewise  kiU  eseh  other,  and  Alfa  son,  Bi«lsl^  l^eleeted  king. 

Bake,  a  sea-kinff,  conquers  him  and  rulea  over  his  dnmlnUms  lor  three  ysiis^  but 
400  is  killed  by  Jomnder  and  Brio,  sons  of  Yngre,  who  are  followed  bj  Jonmdor^  soBy  Am 

the  Old.    His  son  BglU  succeeds ;  he  Is  gored  to  death  whOe  huitlmjf,  aid 
600  Ottar,  his  son,  succeeds ;  his  son  Adils  foQows,  but  Is  killed  bj  aeckhit,  aad  WpMm^ 

his  son,  becomes  king.    He  Is  murdered  by  Bahre,  a  ssa-Ung,  w^  rulea  lor  a  tribUs^ 

but  is  finally  killed  by  the  Swedes,  who  csu  ntgrrar,  son  of  B^nrtsin,  to  the  thvoM. 
600  Brant-Onond  follows.    Inglaldi  his  son,  sneoeeds  upon  hia  death,    fla  la  eaUad  miada 

(the**theiU.ruler"). 
690  He  is  burned  to  death,  and  hia  son,  Olaf  Til  alia  (the  "  wood-ehoppsr  "^  Iha  lailoC  Iha 

line,  is  driyen  into  exile 
fliltl  bj  Txsr  Tiilfsdme,  Minr  nf  rtanmsrk,  irhn  snnnrns  fhrsduM  In  his  rnatm     VpoAhladaalh 

he  is  succeeded  by  Barold  BlldelaBd|  l>i»  grandson. 
740  Battle  of  BraTcIla,  when  Harold  is  killed,  and  the  two  khwdooa  go  to  Mgwd  Btofiwho 

conmiits  suicide ;  and  Bagnar  I^dbrok  beoomsa  king  of  the  Oiiedse  aad  QottikupoA 


the  death  of  Raffuar 
794  the  throne  of  Sweden  falls  to  his  son  Bgwi  (I)  IrniiddS|  Iha  fdnadar  id  a  i 
800  Death  of  Bj6m  and  succession  of  Bito  ^|Qraaoa. 
816  Bmund  succeeds,  followed  by 
820  Brio  Emundson  and 
886  m6m  Ericson. 

936  Eric  (I)  the  Victorious,  son  of  Bj6m,  succeeds. 
988  Battle  of  Fyrisval.     Death  of  Eric  and  succession  of  his  infant  aon, 
998  Olaf  the  likp  King.    He  abdlcatee  in  fsTour  of  his  son,  who  upon  his  i 
lOlM  becomes  sole  ruler  under  the  title  of  Annnd  Jaoobb    He  dies, 
1050  and  h'lH  brother  Edmund  Slenune  succeeds ;  upon  his  death  In 
1060  SUnkil,  his  son-in-law,  is  elected  by  the  proTinces  in  unison.    He  wars  with  Harold 

Hardrada  of  Norway.     Dying,  he  is  succeeded  in 
1066  by  his  son  Inge  I,  during  whose  minority  Hakon  is  recognised  aa  regent  dwiag  thlitwm 

years.     He  U  succeeded  by 
11 12  Inge  n  and  Philip.    The  latter's  reign  is  short    Inge  Is  poisoned  In 
1125  He  is  the  last  of  the  Stenkils  on  the  male  side.    A  period  of  confaskm  and  ehrll  strlls 

follows,  during  which  the  proyinces  elect  their  own  kings. 
1180  Swerker  L  who  has  married  the  widow  of  Inge  II,  is  gsneraUj  aeoepted  aa  king,    fla  la 

murdered, 
1155  and  Brio  the  Saint,  brother-ln-Uw  of  Inge  U,  la  elected.    He  tonly  eataWkdiai  Chriatka- 

ity  in  Sweden 
1157  He  directs  a  crusade  against  the  Finns.    He  dies  in  battle 

1160  against  Prince  Magnus  of  Denmark,  and  ia  succeeded  by  Oharleaj  aon  of  flwaiim.    Kand^ 

son  of  Eric  the  Saint,  soon  lays  claim  to  the  kingdom.    He  goea  to  war  with  ObarisBi 

The  latter  is  killed  in  battle  near  VisingsO, 

1167  and  Knud  is  recognised  by  all  the  Swedee.   Hedlea,  and  his  sons  are  asl  aside  In  IsTOorof 

1195  Swerker  H,  son-in-law  of  Jarl  Birger  Broaa.    Knnd's  sons  dlsputo  his  dalm  ott  the  field 

of  war,  and  he  is  killed 
1210  near  Gestibren.    Brio,  son  of  Knud,  is  crowned.    He  diet  saddenlj,  Issfiog  aa  lalnl 
son,  whom  the  nobles  set  aaide  to  elect 

B.  W.— VOL,   XVI.  th 
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1816  John  X,  son  of  Swerker  11.    John  dying  suddenly  in 

1828  Brio  XiMipo  (the  'Misper "),  eon  of  the  former  King  Erie,  Is  eleeted  to  the  i 

With  the  death  of  Eric  died  also  the  royal  line  of  Saint  £ii&     The  powarf  nl  kvdi 

therefore  elected  a  son  of  Birger  Jarl, 
1850  Valdemar,  to  found  a  new  dynasty.    Valdemar  is  dethroned 
1879  by  his  brother  Magnus  I«adn-laas.    He  leaves  three  sons,  the  etdest  of  'whom,  Bligw^ 

succeeds  him. 
1890  His  brothers,  dukes  Eric  and  Valdemar,  wage  war  against  him  ;  but  in 

1818  they  die  in  prison.    Their  exasperated  friends  execute  the  young  aon  of  King  Kiger, 

and  in 

1819  elect  Duke  Eric's  three-year-old  son,  BSagnns  Smak,  to  the  double  throne  of  Norwaj  and 

Sweden.    Broken-heuled, 
1821  King  Birger  dies.    Albert  of  Mecklenburg,  the  king's  brother-in-law,  stirs  up  gItII  strife, 

and,  deposing 
1868  the  king,  gives  the  crown  to  his  own  son,  Albert  of  Meddanborg.    The  Swedes,  diassb- 

isfied,  aiU  Margaret  of  Norway  and  Denmark  to  their  aid.    She  defeats  Albert 
1889  near  Falk5ping.     Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  are  united  under  lEsrgnzet. 

1896  Margaret  secures  the  election  of  Eric  of  Pomerania  as  her  successor. 

1897  She  obtains  the  passage  of  the  act  called  the  Ealmar  Union. 

1412  Death  of  Margaret.    Brie  of  Pomerania  sole  ruler  over  the  North. 

1489  Eric  formally  dethroned  on  account  of  misrule,  and  the  eoundl  elects 

1440  Ohristopher  of  Bavaria  (Eric's  nephew)  sovereign. 

1448  Death  of  Christopher.    The  estates  elect  Oharles  Kmitsson  to  succeed  him.     The  Denes 

elect  Christian  of  Oldenburg  for  their  king.    Thus,  after  sixty  years  of  ankm,  Sweden 

and  Denmark  become  separate  kingdoms. 
1460  Norway  separates  from  Sweden,  electing  Christian  for  its  kinff.    K\ng  Charles  elects  Ids 

friend  and  relative,  Sten  Stnre  the  Elder,  to  succeed  upon  his  death,  whicli  oecara 
1470  during  his  reign,  l^ng  Hans  of  Denmark  marches  against  Stockholm,  which  he  takes;  he 

compels  the  Swedes  to  recognise  him  as  king.    The  Swedes  stir  up  a  rebedllon  and 

drive  the  Danes  out  of  the  country ;  but  on  his  return 
1608  Sten  Sture  dies  suddenly.     Svante  Store,  one  of  the  late  king's  generals,  is  eleeted  ad- 
ministrator, under  protest  from  Hans  of  Denmark,  and  a  prolonged  stmgffle  follows. 
1612  He  dies  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  his  son,  Sten  Stnre  the  ToungSTi  snoceeSs  htan.     Bans 

dies  the  following  year,  but  Sten  Sture  finds  another  foe  in  the  person  of  QiistSTns 

Trolle,  bishop  of  Upsala. 
1616  The  bishop  connives  with  Christian  H  of  Denmark  to  brinff  an  army  into  Sweden,    ^irioe 

repulsed  by  Sten  Sture,  upon  the  administrator's  death  m  battle 
1620  the  Swedish  government  is  dissolved,  and  Ohristian  IX  succeeds  in  bdng  erowned  kkag  of 

Sweden.    His  barbarities  infuriate  the  people,  who  expel  him  and  dect 
16*38  Onstavns  Vasa  for  their  king. 
1626  Insurrection  of  the  Dalecarlians. 

1644  Act  of  Hereditary  Settlement  passed.  ^^ 

1660  Death  of  Gustavus.     He  is  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son.  Brio  ZXV. 
1667  Eric  becomes  insane.     He  is  confined  and 

1677  is  poisoned.     His  brother  John  is  proclaimed  kinff  under  title  of  John  XXL 
1692  Death  of  John  ;  succession  of  his  son,  Siglsmnnd,  king  of  Poland.    He  attempts  to  gowmim 

Sweden  from  Poland,  but  the  Swedes  are  discontented  and  support  Charles^  broSber  of 

the  late  king.    Civil  war  results,  Sigismund*s  army  is  defeated,  and  Duke  ^^wrlw  is 

declared  king 
1600  as  Oharles  IZ.    Wars  with  Russia  and  Denmark  continue. 
1611  Charles  dies  suddenly.    He  is  followed  by  his  son,  OnstaTUS  (XX)  ^ 

Russian,  and  Polish  wars  rack  the  country. 
1682  Battle  of  LQtzen  and  death  of  the  king.    Axel  Oxenstiema  assumes  the  gover      _ 

during  the  minority  of  Ohrlstina,  (Uiughter  of  the  dead  king,  and  carries  on  the'] 

wars. 
1644  Christina  attains  her  majority. 
1648  Treaty  of  WestphalU. 
1664  Christina's  extravagance  renders  her  unpopular.    She  abdicates  in  favoor  of  Ohttlss  (Z) 

OnstaTua,  her  first  cousin.    He  conducts  the  Polish  and  the  Russian  wars. 

1667  Denmark  declares  war. 

1668  Peace  of  Roeskilde,  which  Charles  breaks  to  invade  Denmark.    He  hi  ptepsrlng  to  Ittvads 

Norway, 
1660  when  he  dies  of  a  fever.    Oharles  XX,  his  son,  being  but  four  years  of  age,  the  qnesn- 

mother  Hedvig  Eleonora  is  appointed  regent.    Party  strife  is  rampant^  raieign  eonpU- 

cations  break  out,  the  financial  situation  becomes  desperate. 
1672  The  Idng  is  declared  of  age.    Holland  declares  war. 

1676  Charles  takes  command  of  the  army.    The  Danes  make  inroads  into  Bwedaii. 
1676  Battle  of  Lund. 
1696-7  Failure  of  crops  and  consequent  wide-spread  famine. 
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ie07  Death  of  Charles.    Great  conflagration  at  Stoekhdlm.    Aecawion  of  i 
1090  Frederick  lY  king  of  Denmarl^  AagoatuB  of  Saxonr   king  of  Polaiid,  and  PM«r  the 
Great  of  Russia  conspire  to  ndn  the  jonng  king  of  Swidsii. 

1700  Charles  sets  oat  on  his  first  campaign.    He  dofeata  the  DasM,  who  ra*  for  peaea,    He 

marches  against  the  Russians,  dMeatIng  them  in  the  battle  of  Karra. 

1701  Beginning  of  the  Polish  War.    Swedes  saooessfnl  beftne  Biga. 

1702  Charles  enters  Warsaw.    Craoow  snnendera. 

1708  Swedes  Tictorioos  at  Poltosk.    Chariea  remains  inaoUTe  in  Pdand  for  two  jean,  after 

which 

1705  he  concludes  peace  with  her. 

1706  He  decides  to  march  upon  Ra8>ia»  and  Joins  Maaeppa,  priiiee  of  the  Ukiaiiie»  against 

the  czar. 

1709  Battle  of  Pultowa,  in  which  the  Swedes  are  put  to  roai  and  Chariee  narrowlj  eaeepee 
with  his  life.    The  whole  armj  is  deetrojed  and  Its  generals  are  made  prisoners. 


Charles  plots  with  the  Turks  to  reyenge  himself  on  RuMla»  while  the  Danes  ravage 
Sweden.  Stenbock  obtains  a  victory  oyer  them.  Riga,  Reralt  Vlborg^  and  ir*»iMii^ 
are  taken  by  Russia.  Charles  in  Tnricey  Is  n^gotlaang  to  bri^g  about  war  betweea 
that  country  and  Russia,  in  which 

1711  he  is  finally  successful.  The  sultan  sends  two  hnndred  thensaiid  msii  wider  the  graad 
Yizir  to  inyade  Russia.  Peter  sets  out  with  eighty  thooaand  forthe  TarUah  froatlBrB. 
After  some  skirmishing  a  peace  is  concluded  by  the  maehinatkimi  of  OatherlBe  betweea 
Russia  and  Turkey,  in  which  no  mention  is  made  of  Charlea  XII.  The  Torin  turn 
against  him,  bum  him  out  of  his  quarters,  and  take  him  prisoner.  StenboA  al  borne 
is  captured  by  the  Danes. 

1714  Charles  returns  to  Sweden  and  prepares  for  war  with  Norway  and  Diunaik. 

1718  While  watching  the  erection  of  his  fortifleatkma  before  Frederlkahald  he  Is  diol  thvougb 

the  head ;  with  his  death  Sweden  loses  her  prestige^  Two  preteoden  to  llie  Huraae 
appear,  the  dead  king's  nephew  and  his  nster  Ulrioa  S3eoiioie,  married  lo  Priaee 
Frederick  of  Hesse. 

1719  The  estates,  meetingin  Riksdag,  elect  UMoa  Bleonof  qoeeii  of  Bwedsa.    A  new  eoa- 

stitution  is  adoptM.  All  the  enemies  of  Sweden  flodt  to  her  nndnfag,  but  she  ie  Msied 
by  an  alliance  with  the  English,  who  help  to  drive  bedk  the  Eoaelaas  bsjead  the 
Baltic. 

1720  Ulrica  abdicates  in  favour  of  her  husband,  and  Frederick  la  erowaed  in  the  praesaee  of 

the  Riksdag.    Peace  concluded  with  Denmark  and  Rnasla. 
1727  Sweden  enters  the  Hanoverian  Allianoe.    Arrid  Horn  aatmiee  the  wtbm  of  gwieinniMil. 

and  commerce  and  manufacture  enjoy  a  rapid  developmeBl 
1784  Quarrels  and  intrigues  between  the  Hsis  and  Gape  reaut  la  war  with  Bvariai  whlek  eadi 
1742  with  the  disgraceful  capitulation  of  Helslnfffon.    Adolphiia  FMMflk,  ntlnee  bishop  of 

L&beck,  and  Frederick,  crown  prince  ox  Denmark,  dispute  the  Sweoldi  ■neceeJoa, 

The  result  is  the  triumph  of  Adolphns  Frederiok,  who  npon  tiie  death  of  the  Uig 
1751  i8  elected  to  the  throne. 

1758  The  (}re^orian  calendar  is  adopted.     The  king  and  the  council  fail  to  egree. 
n.^C  Conspiracj  of  counts  Brahe  and  Horn,  who  are  beheaded.   The  Seven  Years'  War  begins. 
1702  Peace  concluded  with  Prussia.     Hat  and  Cap  quarrels  keep  politics  in  a  continual  tumult. 

1771  Death  of  the  kin^ ;  accession  of  Oustavns  uL  He  endeavours  to  settle  Uie  irtrife  between 

the  two  (M)litical  parties,  but  in  vain ;  and  he  consents  to  a  plan  which 

1772  results  in  a  n^volution  whose  consequences  are  arrest  of  the  dangerous  members  of  the 

contending  factions  and  unity  and  harmony  In  the  sovemment. 
1780  Swe<len,  Russia,  and  Denmark  form  an  armed  neutrality  for  Uie  protection  of  navlgalioiu 
1783  Sweden  concludes  a  treaty  with  the  United  States.    The  king's  popularity  begins  to  wane. 
1786  He  calls  together  the  estates  in  Riksdag,  and  their  dissatisfaction  and  oppoeltkm  are 

openly  manifested. 

1788  Gustavus  opens  a  campaign  against  Russia,  in  which  he  Is  nasnpported  bytheeetatea.    A 

second  revolution  results. 

1789  Having  re-esublished  his  authority  by  violent  measores,  GustaTuareeommenese  tliewar. 

1790  lUittle  of  Viborg  and  peace  with  Russia. 

1792  Assassination  of  the  king  at  a  masked  ball.  Prince  CSiariea,  brother  of  the  dead  king.  Is 
by  his  testament  appointed  guardian  of  the  young  GhMtawos  (Pf)  Adolpink 

1800  The  young  king  is  crowned.  He  revives  the  annedneutralitr  of  1780.  ^^^Bg^^H  proeeeda 
against  Denmark  and  compels  her  withdrawal  from  tlie  ^IH****^  ;  Boaria  alao  yields  to 
her  demands,  and  Sweden  is  obliged  to  follow  suit. 

1805  OuKtavufl  joins  the  enemies  of  Napoleon. 

1808  Sweden  is  attacked  by  Russia  and  Denmark. 

1809  The  king  dethroned  and  banished.    Prince  Charles,  nnde  of  the  dethroned  kbig.  Is  per> 

suaded  to  assume  the  government,  under  title  of  Ohttlei  ZUL  Peaee  plana  are  pro- 
jected, by  which  Sweden  loses  Finland  to  Russia. 

1810  Marshal  Bemadotte  elected  crown  prince  under  name  of  "Charlea  John."    Napoleoo, 

failing  to  precipiute  hostilities  between  Sweden  and  England,  faiTades 
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1612  Swedish  Pomerani&.    The  crown  prince  fonns  a  new  coalition  against  Napoleon,  who  in 

response  invades  Russia. 
1818  Battle  of  Leijpsic.    Charles  John  proceeds  against  Denmark. 

1814  Peace  agreed  upon  between  Denmark  and  Sweden  (Treaty  of  Kiel),  by  which  NorwMr  to 

ceded  to  Sweden,  while  Denmark  receives  Swedish  Pomerania.  Norwfty,  rebelnng 
against  this  arrangement,  elects  as  her  kins  Prince  Christian  Frederick.  After  a  aharp 
struggle  the  Norwegians  yield,  and  elect  Charles  XIII  of  Sweden  king  of  Norwaj, 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAT  UNDER  ONE  KINO 

1815  The  "Riksact"  passed.  

1818  Death  of  the  king ;  accession  of  Charles  (ZXV)  John.    Discontent  against  the  gorem- 

ment  is  encouniged  by  Count  von  Schwerin,  and 
1823  an  opposition  party  is  organised. 
1834  Serious  outbreak  of  cholera. 
1886  Sentence  of  Magnus  Jacob  Crusenstolpe  creates  riots  in  Stockholm.    DiBaatisfactioii  with 

the  kind's  policy  increases. 
1840  The  Riksdag  hint  at  dethronement ;  but  the  discontent  subsides,  and 
1844  he  is  removed  by  death,  and  succeeded  by  his  son  Osoar  L    He  sets  out  with  a  remark- 

ably  liberal  policy,  but  ffrows  gradually  more  and  more  conservative. 
1857  The  king's  health  breaks  down,  and  the  government  is  vested  in  his  son  Charles. 

1859  Death  of  Oscar.    Oharles  TV  is  king. 

1860  Fulure  of  crops  and  consequent  uimine,  resulting  in  the  emigration  of  hundreds  of 

thousands  to  America. 
1867  Formation  of  the  Landtmanna  party. 
1879  Death  of  the  king.    His  brother  succeeds  as  Oscar  IL 
1882  Commercial  treaty  with  France  renewed. 
1888  The  Riksdag  devotes  the  surplus  funds  to  the  payment  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget  end  to 

transportation  improvement ;  and 
1895  the  political  parties  join  issue  and  occupy  themselves  with  franchise  reform. 
1900  The  Riksdag  takes  up  the  question  of  tne  national  defences. 


GREENLAND 


986  Eric  the  Red,  exiled  from  Iceland,  discovers  and  settles  Greenland.  Other  oolonists  follow 
and  a  coniaiderable  foreign  trade  is  established.  The  government  is  independent  anj 
republican  until 

1261  when  Hakon,  king  of  Norway,  induces  the  Greenlanders  to  render  him  allegiance.  Foreign 
dominion,  the  plague,  and  barbarian  invasion  combine  to  effect  their  undoing,  and 

1585  the  Eskimos  are  the  sole  inhabitants. 

1721  Hans  Egede  lands  and  devotes  himself  to  the  Christianisation  and  civilisation  of  the  people. 

1783  Small-pox  nearly  depopulates  the  island. 

1744  Denmark  takes  over  the  trade  of  Greenland,  hitherto  a  private  monopoly. 

1894  A  new  trading  and  missionary  station  is  established  at  Angmagsalik :  but  trade  has  rather 
diminished  than  increased  of  late  years,  and  the  colony  is  a  source  of  expenditnre  for 
Denmark.  Population  is  also  on  the  decrease.  Exploration  has  been  active  and  per^ 
sistent  in  this  region,  and  there  remains  unmapped  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  < 
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CHAPTER  I 
SWITZERLAND  TO  THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  CONFEDERATION 

[Eftrll«(it  Ujxiea  to  1389  a,d.] 
THE  ASPECT  O^  THE  COUNTRT 

The  land  of  which  the  history  lies  before  us  has  been  said  to  fight  the 
battles  of  its  inhabitants,  and  by  the  very  structure  of  the  ground  to  screen 
them  from  subjection  ^  as  well  as  to  preclude  thera  from  conquest.  Its  main 
features  still  remain  the  same  as  Strabo^  has  described  them.  **  Through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Alpine  chains/'  says  that  exact  geographer,  **  there 
are  hilly  platforms  capable  of  cultivation;  there  are  also  highly  cultivated 
valleys:  yet  the  greater  part  of  the  hill  country,  especisJIy  in  its  highest 
recesses,  is  unfruitful,  on  account  of  the  snow  and  of  the  severity  of  the  cU- 
raate/' 

No  other  division  of  our  quarter  of  the  globe  presents  a  oanorama  so 
astonishing;  no  other  exhibits  so  surprising  a  diversity  of  lanascapes,  ever 
interesting,  and  ever  new  in  their  features.  Nowhereelse  such  extremes  meet 
as  in  Switzerland  —  where  external  Alpine  snows  are  fringed  by  green  and 
luxuriant  pastures;  where  enormous  icebergs  rise  above  valleys  breathing 
aromatic  scents,  and  blest  with  an  Italian  spring;  and  where  the  tempera- 
tures of  each  zone  alternately  reign  within  two  or  three  leagues.  l*^t  and 
west,  from  the  lofty  central  point  of  the  St.  Gotthard,  the  Alps  extend,  tn 
the  form  of  a  mighty  crescent,  embracing  the  north  of  Italy,  and  on  every 
side  environed  by  tremendoas  clefts  and  caverns,  which  ensiire  the  incautious 
traveller  with  a  veil  of  greyish  snow.  Here  is  the  dread  birthplace  of  the 
glacier  and  the  avalanche;  but  hence,  too,  streams  well  forth  in  the  genial 
warmth  of  nature  to  supply  romantic  lakes,  and  spread  fertihty  over  the  face 
of  the  Boih    Four  principal  rivers  8ow  through  Switzerland:  the  Khinci  the 
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Rhone,  the  Ticino  or  Tessin,  and  the  Inn.  All  of  them  originate  in  the  hig^ 
line  of  the  Alps,  and  indicate  by  their  course  the  main  deelivitieB  of  the  coun- 
try. The  noraiem  slope  is  watered  by  the  Reuss  and  the  Aaie,  which  meet 
in  the  Rhine;  the  soutnem  by  the  Ticino,  the  north-eastern  by  the  Inn,  and 
the  south-western  by  the  Rhone.<^  Switzerland  was  inhabited  in  the  dawn 
of  human  existence  in  Europe.  Men  of  the  ice-age  and  the  rude  cave-dwdlera 
have  left  traces  of  themselves;  but  it  is  from  a  much  later  period  that  we  first 
get  evidence  of  a  people  that  had  begun  to  progress  toward  civilisation.    This 


Cabtlb  of  Ghillor 


was  the  race  that  inhabited  the  PfaMbaiUen,  or  lake-dwellings.  The  discov- 
ery and  investigation  of  these  structures  gave  a  new  outlook  upon  the  early 
history  of  man.fl 


THE  LAKE-DWELLERS 

During  the  wmter  of  1853-1854,  a  remarkable  depression  was  observed  in 
the  level  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich:  the  retreat  of  the  waters  laid  bare  a  wide  eur^ 
face,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  shores  took  advantage  to  construct 
dykes  far  in  advance  of  the  ancient  water  line,  and  thus  acquired  extensive 
tracts  which  had  been  hitherto  submerged.  Near  the  hamlet  of  Obermeilen. 
the  labourers  occupied  in  the  work  of  embankment  discovered,  under  a  bed 
of  mud  of  half  a  decimetre  in  depth,  some  piles,  bits  of  charcoal,  stones 
blackened  by  fire,  bones,  and  various  utensils  which  indicated  (lie  existence 
of  an  ancient  village.    Having  been  informed  of  this  interesting  discovery, 
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Ferdinand  Eelleri'  of  Zurich,  hastened  to  mvestigate  the  relics  just  discov- 
ered, and  soon  after  announced  to  the  scientific  world  the  result  of  his 
researches.  This  formed  the  starting-point  of  incessant  exptorations.  The 
larger  cities  of  Switierland  and  the  homes  of  many  learned  mdividuals  offer, 
to  the  inspection  of  the  curious,  archsological  museums  c<Hnprising  thour- 
sands  of  ancient  relics.  From  the  aquatic  village  of  Cioncise  aume,  which  is 
situated  in  the  lake  of  Neuch&tel,  about  twenty-five  thousand  objects  have 
been  obtained. 

It  is  easv  to  conceive  the  principal  reason  which  determined  the  ancient 
tribes  of  Helvetia  to  erect  tneir  constructions  on  the  shallows  of  lakes. 
Before  the  Roman  epoch,  the  valleys  of  the  Alps  were  covered  with  immense 
forests,  through  which  roamed  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  boar,  the  urus,  and 
other  formidable  animals;  while  man,  since  war  must  from  time  to  time  have 
raged  between  the  scattcored  tribes,  was  still  more  to  be  dreaded  than  wikl 
beasts.  The  first  care  of  each  group  of  families,  therefore,  was  to  secure  its 
safety  against  an  unforeseen  attack,  by  establiduiig  itself  in  some  place 
defended  by  natural  obstacles.  Those  who  inhabitedf countries  strewn  with 
lakes,  like  Switierland  and  Savoy,  abandoned  the  dry  land,  and  built  their 
huts  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  at  some  distance  trom  the  shore.  Here  they 
found  the  surest  means  of  guiuding  against  sudden  attack^  with  the  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  transport  theiniselves  at  pleasure  in  tbrnr  canoes  to  eveiy 
pomt  of  the  coast,  their  nide  structures  servmg  at  the  same  time  as  statioiis 
for  fishing.  Perhaps,  also,  in  choosing  the  surtaoe  of  the  lakes  as  a  sojourn, 
they  obeyed  an  irresistible  attraction  which  allures  every  infant  cokmy  towards 
the  water.  At  all  the  epochs  of  history,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  worid,  the 
requirements  of  defence  and  the  facilities  of  fishing,  joined  with  the  natorsl 
charm  of  beauty  in  the  sheets  of  water,  have  determined  many  tribes  of  men 
to  build  their  liabitations,  whether  of  boughs  or  of  reeds,  above  the  surface 
of  the  waves. 

It  would  be  eaenr,  even  if  all  the  structures  of  this  kindexkrting  in  different 

Earts  of  the  work!  mmished  no  medium  of  compariscm,  to  rebuild  in  thou^t, 
y  help  of  the  numerous  relics  found  at  the  bottom  of  lakes,  the  laoustnan 
cottages  of  ancient  Helvetia.    A  mere  glance  of  the  eye  throu^^  the  trans- 

Earent  water  enables  us  to  perceive  piles  in  parallel  rows,  or  planted,  it  may 
e,  without  order.  The  charred  beams  which  are  seen  between  the  posts 
recall  the  platform  once  solidly  constructed  at  a  height  of  some  feet  above 
the  waves.  The  interlaced  boughs,  the  fragments  of  clay  hardened  by  fire, 
evidently  belonged  to  circular  walls,^  and  the  conic  roofs  are  represented  by 
some  lavers  or  beds  of  reeds,  straw,  and  bark.  The  stones  of  the  fire-places 
have  fallen  just  below  the  place  which  they  formerly  occupied.  The  vessels 
of  clay,  the  heaps  of  leaves  and  of  moss  which  served  as  beds  of  repose,  the 
arms,  the  trophies  of  the  chase,  the  large  stag  horns  and  skulls  of  wild  bulls, 
which  adorned  the  walls,  all  these  different  objects^  min^^led  together  in  the 
mud,  are  nothing  else  but  ancient  furniture  of  the  mhabitants.  By  the  ode 
of  the  piles  we  can  still  distinguish  remains  of  the  hollowed  trunks  of  trees 
which  served  for  canoes,  and  a  range  of  posts  indicates  the  pristine  existence 
of  a  bridge  which  was  laid  from  the  threshoki  of  the  lacustrian  dwelling  to 
the  neighbouring  shore.  We  are  enabled  to  determine  from  the  number  of 
piles  what  were  the  dimensions  of  the  laigest  aquatfe  cities,  composed  gener- 

r*  It  appears  from  the  diaociTBTj  of  a  but  at  Schmaepilad,  Wartembm,  thai  tbe  liko- 
dweUings,  in  some  instances  at  least,  were  reetangolar  in  shape,  measuring  wbimt  ton  hj  aofOL 
meters.  This,  howerer,  does  not  preelade  the  aappodtion  thai  ■ome  of  t&flm  were  of  dbomki 
form,  as  is  indicated  bj  pieces  of  tneir  walla.] 
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ally  of  two  or  three  hundred  cabins.^  Athwart  an  interval  of  thirty  or  forty 
centuries,  we  can  conceive  how  picturesque  an  effect  must  have  been  pro- 
duced bv  this  agglomeration  of  small  huts  closely  compacted  together  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters.  The  shore  was  uninhabited;  a  lew  domeetic  ftnimah 
alone  fed  in  the  grassy  clearings;  ^-eat  trees  spread  their  masses  of  verdure 
over  all  the  slopes;  and  a  deep  stillness  brooded  in  the  forest.  Upon  the 
waters,  on  the  contrary,  all  was  movement  and  clamour;  the  smoke  curied 
above  the  roofs;  the  populace  bustled  upon  the^platforms;  the  canoes jpaaaed 
and  repassed  from  one  group  of  dwellings  to  another,  and  from  the  village  to 
the  shore;  in  the  distance  floated  the  boats  which  served  for  fishing  or  for 
war.    The  water  seemed  then  the  real  domain  of  man. 

From  the  first  of  their  discoveries,  the  Swiss  archaeologists  decided  that 
the  lacustrian  habitations  did  not  all  date  from  one  and  the  same  epoch.  The 
state  of  the  objects  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  lakes  has  led  them  to  divide 
the  first  cycle  of  our  history  into  three  ages:  that  of  Stone,  that  of  Bronie, 
and  that  of  Iron.' 

The  Stone  Age 

It  is  in  German  Switzerland  chiefly  that  the  traces  of  settlements  belong- 
ing to  the  age  of  Stone  have  been  recognised.  Western  Switzerland  likewise 
possessed  important  lacustrian  cities,  among  others  that  of  Concise,  near  the 
southern  extremitv  of  Lake  Neuch&tel;  but  the  lakes  of  Zurich  and  of  Con- 
stance appear  to  have  been  the  most  active  centres  of  population.  It  was 
there  that  the  pile-work  of  Obermeilen  was  erected,  the  discovery  of  whichy 
as  we  have  said,  was  the  starting  point  of  all  that  has  been  since  efifected. 
Thanks  to  the  relics  obtained  at  that  point,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes  of 
Ck)nstance,  Pfafi^on,  Sempach,  Wauwyl,  and  Moosseedorf,  we  can  at  this  day 
sketch  in  broad  lines  the  manner  of  life  of  the  lacustrian  populations,  and  give 
some  general  but  uncertain  indications  with  regard  to  their  history. 

Early  Improvements  of  the  Lake-DioeUera 

One  of  the  most  surprising  considerations  suggested  by  the  view  of  the 
remains  of  these  primitive  constructions  is  the  vast  amount  of  labor  accom- 
plished by  men  who  had  at  their  disposal  no  other  implements  than  flint  stones 
and  the  orands  of  their  fires.  There  was  an  abundance  of  trees,  tall  and 
straight,  growing  in  the  forest;  but,  to  fell  and  trim  them,  it  was  necessary 
to  employ  alternately  the  sharpened  stone  and  the  flame.  Afterwards,  by  the 
same  means,  the  end  of  the  log  was  to  be  reduced  to  a  point,  that  it  mi^t 
penetrate  easily  into  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  several  feet.  The  hewing  of  the 
trunks  of  trees,  which  were  to  serve  for  floors  and  esplanades,  and  which  were 
cleft  with  wedges  of  stone,  in  order  to  form  a  sort  of  plank,  demanded  still 
more  labour  than  the  preparation  of  piles.  What  time  and  pains  must  have 
been  expended  when  it  was  requisite  to  level  a  trunk  of  oak,  from  ten  to  filf- 
teen  metres  long,  and  to  shape  it  into  a  canoe!  Some  villages,  of  which  we 
still  see  the  remains,  were  reared  on  more  than  forty  thousand  piles.  It  was 
the  work,  no  doubt,  of  several  successive  generations,  but  for  each  of  these 
generations  an  incessant  labour  is  not  the  less  implied. 

['  A  lacustrian  settlement  near  Moroes  has  been  found  to  eztend  oiyer  dO.OOO  aqtun 
meters,  and  one  at  Robenhausen,  in  the  lake  of  PfftflUcon,  contained  more  than  100,000  ^Oma^ 
covering  18,000  square  meters.    About  2S0  sites  of  lake-dwellers'  Tillagea  haTe  been  disooTendlj 

[*  This  division  had  been  made  by  archeologists  before  the  discoveiy  of  the  lak«-direlUBgiy 
but  its  correctness  received  striking  confirmation  from  the  study  of  these  remains.] 
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The  lacustrians  had  no  instniments  at  th^  eommand  but  those  of  atone 
and  of  bone.  The  fabrication  and  the  lepairing  of  these  instruments  must 
have  r^uired  inexhaustible  patience,  for  the  stone  must  be  out  with  stone, 
and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  we  can  conceive  how  these  unwearied  artisans 
succeeded  in  giving  a  miish  to  points  and  blades  of  sOex.  They  attacked  the 
hardest  substances,  and  woiked  even  in  rock  crystal  ''  Tlie  natehet/'  sajrs 
M.  Troyon,0  ''played  the  greatest  part  in  the  primitive  industoy."  TUs 
instrument  is  found  by  hundreds  on  the  sites  of  the  ancient  villages.  Not 
only  was  it  the  weapon  of  hunting  and  of  war;  it  served  also  for  various 
domestic  uses,  and  probably  never  quitted  the  hand  or  belt  of  the  owner. 
The  blade  of  the  Swiss  hatchet,  most  frequently  hewn  from  a  block  of  ser- 
pentine, is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  hatehets  used  in  Scandinavia  during 
the  age  of  Stone,  and  is  of  an  average  measure  of  from  fomr  to  six  centimetres 
only.  The  mode  in  which  the  handle  was  attached  to  these  sharpened  stones 
varied  considerably:  some  were  adjusted,  by  means  of  ligatures  or  mortises, 
at  the  end  of  curved  sticks,  and  others  were  made  fast  to  handles  of  deer's 
horn.  It  was  as  the  national  weapon  that  it  most  exercised  the  imagination 
of  the  workman  and  artist  Each  warrior  modified  it  according  to  his  per- 
sonal taste,  and  perhaps  ornamented  it  with  feathers  and  fringes,  like  ti^ 
Indian.  Other  arms,  of  less  importance  than  the  hatched  were  arrows 
of  flint  or  of  bone,  fixed  at  the  ends  of  long  reeds;  tbqr  resembled  those 
discovered  in  France,  in  England,  and  on  the  banks  of  md  IfinisBippi:  but 
in  general  they  are  not  so  long  as  those  of  Scandinavia.  It  is  very  probdbfe 
that  the  sling  was  in  use. 

Among  the  instrumente  of  labour  manufactured  by  the  laeustrian  pecnde 
of  the  age  of  Stone,  may  be  cited  blades  of  silex,  edged  or  toothed,  whxdi 
served  as  knives  or  saws;  hammers,  anvils;  awls  of  bcme  or  of  dew's  hmi, 
paring-knives,  and  needles,  which  were  destined,  no  doubt,  for  cutting  or 
sewing  leather  or  skins.  The  fragmente  of  pottery  which  occur  are  formed 
of  a  coarse  clav,  the  paste  of  which  is  intermingled  with  small  grain  of  quarts. 
Ttiese  vessels  betray  the  infancy  of  the  art,  and  very  sekiom  present  traces 
of  ornamentation.  Some  of  quite  a  fine  paste,  have  a  smooth  surface,  and 
are  colored  black  by  means  of  graphite.  At  Wangen,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  and  at  Robenhausen,  on  the  lake  of  Pfaffikon.  mate  of 
hemp  and  of  flax,  and  even  real  cloth,  have  been  discovered,  as  well  as  smidl 
baskets  in  all  respects  like  those  of  ancient  Egyptian  tombs.  The  lacustrians 
manufactured  likewise  cords  and  cables  from  textile  fabrics  and  the  hark  of 
various  trees.  Vain,  like  all  savages,  they  bestowed  great  pains  on  their 
corporeal  beauty,  and  sought  to  enhance  it  by  numerous  artifices:  they 
tucked  up  their  hair  with  pins  of  bone;  decorated  their  fingers  with  rings, 
and  their  wrists  with  heavv  oracelete;  and  loaded  then*  shou^rs  with  collars 
formed  of  balls  of  deer's  horn  mingled  with  beads  of  stone;  on  their  breaste 
they  wore  the  teeth  of  bears,  doubtless  to  endue  them  witii  the  force  of  the 
wild  beasts,  and  preserve  them  from  mischances.  The  pierced  nute  now 
scattered  in  the  mud  were,  no  doubt,  to]rs  with  which,  as  rattles,  tbe 
mothers  amused  their  little  nurselings* 

Occupations  of  the  Lake-Dwdlera 

Other  discoveries  have  been  made,  which  show  that  agriculture  was  some- 
what advanced  among  the  laeustrian  tribes  of  this  first  period.  Doubtless 
hunting  and  fishing  supplied  the  greater  i>art  of  their  food,  as  is  indicated  Iqr 
the  very  situation  of  their  houses,  m  the  imdst  of  the  waters,  and  by  the  bones, 
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(InvouriHl,  of  the  unis,  the  bison,  the  deer,  the  elk.  the  roe,  tbe  ehanuMy 


imrtly  ( 
and  bir 


and  birdM  of  the  woods,  which  are  found  in  the  beds  of  turf  or  mud  of  their 
arxiicnt  liabitations.  Wild  fruits  also  furnished  a  portion  of  their  aliment,  as 
then)  havfs  txx;n  found,  amongst  the  remnants  of  their  fare,  pine  and  beeeh 
nulM,  walniitH,  luid  seeds  of  the  raspberry;  but  at  the  same  time  they  reaied 
h(*nlN  of  txNsvfiH,  Hhecip,  goats,  and  swine,  and  were  accustomed  to  employ  the 
iloK  iM  H  HulMtitute  in  the  care  of  their  domestic  animals.  They  manufactured 
a  kind  of  vAmmi  in  vessels  pierced  with  holes;  cultivated  the  apple,  pear,  and 
plum  tnN),  find  stored  away  their  fruit  for  the  winter.  They  sowed  bariey 
and  (liiTDHuit  Horis  of  grain  of  excellent  quality.  Among  the  ruins  of  a  lacus- 
triuii  village^  on  the  linke  of  Constance,  M.  Lohle  discovered  an  ancient  store- 
lioiiH(\  (u)ntiiiniiig  about  a  hundred  measures  of  barley  and  wheat,  both  shelfed 
and  in  Iho  (Mir.  He  found  likewise  a  portion  of  real  bread,  which  had  been 
nn^wTvcMl  !)v  its  nirl>oni8ation,  and  consisted  of  crushed  grains,  to  which  the 
bran  Ntill  mihcrtHl. 

T\\o  poHW'HHion  of  the  cereals,  those  humble  plants  which  constitute  the 
tncmt  iiuporliuit  aciiuimtion  of  the  human  race,  would,  of  itself,  suflSce  to  prove 
\\\iil  tiu^  nainoIoHH  trilMitu  of  the  age  of  Stone  might  lay  claim  to  a  long  period 
of  \m\hI  progn'HH.  The  careful  exploration  of  utcustrian  villages  has  diown 
thMt  thoir  inluihitant^  also  practiced  on  a  larffe  scale  what  we  call  ''division  of 
lnlH)r.**  (Vrtain  Ux*alities,  in  fact,  such  as  the  Moosseedorf,  Obermeflen,  and 
(NuuMHi\  pn'MMit  so  gn'at  a  provision  of  implements,  some  &iished  and  others 
simply  rougli-hown,  tliat  wo  cannot  help  recognising  those  settlements  as  real 
pkuM's  of  n\anufnoturo.  They  were  the  industrial  cities  of  that  era,  and  each 
\\(  thoin  oxonMsiHl  a  |Hv\iluir  sixH^ialty,  which  employed  a  considerable  system 
t)f  o\oh;vngt'8  Ivtwivn  the  different  centres  of  production.  There  must  have 
o\ist<Hl  an  \nun\|H>rt4Uit  commerce  with  distant  countries,  for  there  have  been 
foinul  on  tho  boustrian  sites  a  great  number  of  substances  foreign  to  Swits»^ 
land.  Tho  nvks  of  tho  noighlx>uring  mountains,  the  horns  of  ae»  and  bones 
of  wild  aninuils  might  havo  atntiI,  it  is  true,  for  the  fabrication  of  almost  all 
tho  imnlonionti^:  but  the  pn^joctilo  arms,  made  of  silex,  could  have  ecMiie  only 
friMu  iiaul  or  iK'niLwy.  Kv  exchange  from  one  hand  to  another,  the  lacus- 
trians  n\v)\^\i  oi^nU  fViMU  tho  tribes  of  the  Meditemmean,  purchased  yellow 
atnlvr  inMu  tho  dwvllor^  on  the  IViltk,  and  imported  the  vahutUe  n^dirite 
t!\Mn  tho  oo\mtrh>s  of  tho  oast. 

If  thoir  .«urrio\Situral  knowleslge.  their  industry,  and  their  extended  oom- 
tnonv  xxx^n^  ot  .1  nature  to  raisti^  in  tho  scale  of  faoes  these  Drimitive  tribes, 
x^honi  \xo  should  haw  Uvn  toii^pt<\i  at  nrst  to  conader  but  nttfe  devekped, 
thoir  rt^lujion  th.^t  i^  to  say,  tho  high«it  oxpi^ssion  <rf  their  genius — bore 
a W  iT^wi  t<vtv.;vNr.Y  in  thoir'  favour.  like  w  OeQtSs  the  bras^isns  seem  to 
h.<)xv\s<iort\i  tho  .iivr.v.iv  in  oix>n  natu^f",  on  the  summits  of  the  hills,  in  tibe 
m>>tono;is  sh.'^*io  of  iho  '\4\xxiiC  on  iho  K>soni  of  the  mnves;.  or  more  i 
at  tho  f.vt  o:  tho  orrstji*  KiX'k^  vhirh  iboy  doubile»  legaiTdad 
tAlh>n  fro:v,  h^xYiv 

\r;4rios  v.V'V.io  of  r.iotAl  wvr^r  not  ihivvuteiT  ;:r*known  to  the  hrastriuiB  at 
tho  OKXsr  of  tho  rirst  .ss^,  .v^  i*  sho^v.  hv  ionw  Teii«  ioand  &x  OhennefleB  and 
v\y,'),-i<*[-  N,;t  tho  ivriA-tJor.  as  ^-o^l  a5  thf  rfcrirr  of  lijo  ohjens  discovered, 
ox;*.w  thAt  thf y  TAii^o  fror.:  AhrAj^i,  o:thfir  i:  liie  ir^T  of  esduoge  or 
thro,Kh  thf  <rhA:>^r*  of  ^w^e.  ,1  *o,:Vi  Sf  Ahsari  to  jiig»niiae  dial  tiiCMe 
*or.:v..i.xr  tr.Srti  ^^i  pr,\>«^w.  :,:l>r  rirsf^^ifcrsNi  ic^  t»  iAhrMauin  of  latmre, 
'•;t^o.:;  hAx  .r,4c  v^rf  >  jixiiOf  A>-fc:io!,i  il*jrt:nftrci'»  :«  onroeir  and  tin.  Tke  phe- 
ro  ^>:r  o.'  o:  ,s:'  jCIk^  of  thf  :"«\"  rn^wa?  nfcr.  Sr  f^^rittinAd  onhr  bjr  tbe  arrirU 
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Central  Asia,  in  America,  the  age  of  Copper  suooeeded  slowly  and  gradually 
to  the  age  of  Stone;  the  age  of  Bronsei  in  turn,  redaoed  by  demes  the  age 
of  Copper;  but  in  Helvetia,  as  well  as  in  all  western  Chirope,  tiiis  latter  period 
is  not  represented  —  the  bronse  abruptly  follows  the  Stbne.^  Hie  cause  of 
this  is  that  two  races  had  come  into  collision.  The  end  of  the  first  age  must 
have  been  marked  by  terrible  events.  In  almost  all  the  lacustrian  vilk^, 
the  verge  of  the  two  epochs  is  sharply  indicated  by  the  burning  of  dweUinm 
and  the  massacre  of  the  people.  Tne  intruderSi  probabl^jr  of  the  Celtic  stodc, 
wielded  axes  of  metal;  and  by  the  virtue  of  the  superiority  of  their  arms, 
must  have  had  then:  own  way  with  the  poor  natives. 

The  Bronze  Age 

It  would  seem  that  the  lacustrian  population  of  eastern  Switzerland  suf- 
fered most  from  the  conquest.  Hie  greater  part  of  the  pile-woric  settlemento 
of  that  region  were  completely  abandoned,  and  since  that  epoch  thmr  remiuns 
have  been  buried  beneath  the  waters.  The  ac|uatic  villages  of  western  Swit- 
zerland also  show  distinct  traces  of  conflagration.  ScHneu  such  as  the  cde- 
brated  Steinberg  (mountam  of  stones),  situated  in  thd  Lake  of  Bienne,  were 
reconstructed  on  the  same  site;  others,  after  their  destruction,  were  rebuilt 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the  shore,  so  as  to  bebey<md  the  reach  of  incendiaiT 
projectiles;  in  fine,  numerous  groups  of  habitations  were  reaied  on  the  shat- 
tows,  till  then  unoccupied,  of  the  lakes  of  Geneva,  NeudiAtel^  Bienne,  and 
Morat.  At  the  commencement  of  the  age  of  Bronse,  VbB  laeustriaa  popula- 
tion of  the  country  seems  to  have  remold  in  a  mass  to  escape  the  vieimtyof 
the  enemy,  who  had  seised  upon  the  whole  of  eastern  Htfvetta. 

Withdrawn  into  the  territory  which  forms  the  present  IVench  Switmrbnd, 
the  lacustrians  were  fortunate  enough  to  repress  all  invasions  and  at  the  same 
time  to  appropriate  all  the  industrial  secrets  which  their  ocmquerom  bad 
brought  with  tnem.  Thanks  to  this  contact  with  a  more  civilised  race,  a  new 
era  o?  prosperity  seems  to  have  opened  for  them,  and  the  census  of  tbe  lacus- 
trian population  largely  increased.'  The  villages  of  the  ajge  of  Bronie  much 
surpass  in  number  those  of  the  preceding  period;  and  m  the  fens  of  the 
Thiele,  between  the  lakes  of  Bienne  and  Neucn&tel,  the  piles  are  found  in  such 
quantity  as  to  have  given  rise  to  an  actual  trade  in  wood.  The  wear  and 
waste,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the  piles  suffice  in  general  to  indicate  whether 
the  villages  whose  sites  have  been  recognised  pertain^  to  the  age  of  Bronse 
or  that  of  Stone.  Almost  all  the  piles  of  the  more  ancient  epoch  have  been 
wasted  away  by  the  waters,  to  the  very  surface  of  the  ground,  while  those  of 
the  second  period  still  project  to  the  extent  of  one  or  even  two  metres.  In 
general,  the  lacustrian  constructions  underwent  no  change  of  form,  doubtless 
because  the  customs  of  the  {people  had  remained  the  same.  As  to  the  choice 
of  sites,  there  is  apparent,  in  the  second  age  as  well  as  the  first,  a  rare  sagacity. 
The  points  of  the  shore  opposite  the  places  colonised  bv  these  old  lacustrian 
tribes  have,  for  the  most  part,  not  ceased  to  be  occupied  even  to  our  own  day 

[*  More  recently,  copper  implements,  mixed  with  tbose  of  stone,  Imto  been  foond  in  sofll- 
cient  numbers  to  induce  some  arch«ologists  to  set  np  a  Copper  or  TraasltkMi  period  between  the 
a^eH  of  Stone  and  Bronze.  Other  inyeetigators,  namelj  V.  Gross,/  consider  these  finds  as  de- 
noting merely  the  latest  portion  of  the  Stone  Age.  These  diseoYeiies  haTe  done  mneh  to  destrqj 
the  theory  of  an  invasion  at  the  end  of  the  Stone  Age  and  the  sadden  introdactkm  of  a  new 
civiliHation  with  the  coming  in  of  bronze.] 

[*  By  measuring  the  mmensiona  of  fiftj-one  aqoatie  setdements  of  the  age  of  Stone,  dis- 
covered in  1860,  M.  Troyon  •  computes  that  the  total  popnlatlon  of  the  lalm  amoonted  to 
31 .875  persons.     By  an  analogous  calculation,  68  Tillages  <n  western  Switaeriand,  ooi 
during  the  age  of  Bronze,  would  have  contained  a  popalatlon  of  49>0OO  JnhaWtanls  ] 
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by  cities  or  important  villages.  The  city  of  Zurich  covers  a  lacustrian  set- 
tlement of  the  age  of  Stone;  during  the  age  of  Bronze  a  village  on  piles  might 
have  been  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Geneva. 

Once  in  the  possession  of  metal,  industry  attained  a  ^reat  superiority  over 
that  of  the  preceding  period,  but  a  resemblance  subsists  in  the  form  and 
nature  of  its  product.  The  axe  continued  to  be  the  faithful  comrade  of  tibe 
warrior,  and  the  artist  employed  all  his  skill  in  decorating  it.  To  this  weapon 
new  instruments  of  death  were  added  —  the  sword  of  bronze  and  the  maoe  of 
stone  —  but  arrows  had  become  very  rare,  which  proves  that,  instead  of  engag- 
ing in  combat  at  a  distance,  like  their  fathers,  the  natives  were  acciistomed 
to  march  straight  up  to  the  enemy,  and  fight  face  to  face.  Among  the  indus- 
trial remains  of  that  age  we  also  find  knives,  reaping-hooks,  stones  for  grind- 
ing and  sharpening,  n^les,  pins,  weaver's  shuttles,  ficdi-hooks,  quoits,  toys. 
ear-drops,  ornaments  in  rock,  crystal,  pieces  of  amber,  necklaces  of  glass  and 
of  jet.  The  pottery  resembles  that  of  the  age  of  Stone,  and  is  composed  of 
an  analogous  paste,  generally  mixed  with  small  silicious  pebbles.  Yet  the  art 
of  the  potter  had  made  incontestable  progress:  the  variety  of  forms  is  greater 
and  the  ornaments  more  numerous.  AU  the  settlements  of  any  importance 
had  their  manufactory  of  earthenware,  as  is  proved  by  the  specimens  which 
have  been  disfigured  in  baking,  and  rejected  as  unmarketable.  [Upon  the  site 
of  a  lake-village  at  Ciorcelles,  on  the  lake  of  Neuch&tel,  have  been  f omid  pieces 
of  clay  vessels  which  have  at  the  bottom  small  cavities,  evidently  caused  by 
the  artist's  pressing  his  finger  tips  into  the  clay.  So  perfectly  have  these 
been  preserved  that  Prof.  F.  A.  Forel  has  been  able  to  detennme  even  the 
arrangement  of  the  tiny  ridges  on  the  skin  marking  the  distribution  of  the 
nerve  terminals  in  the  ancient  lake-dweller.  He  found  them  practically  the 
same  as  in  individuals  of  our  own  day.1 

There  were  special  manufactories  for  instruments  of  bronze;  for  a  fine 
mould  for  hatchets  has  been  discovered  at  Merges,  and  real  foundries  at 
Echallens,  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  and  at  Dovaine,  near  Thonon.  Moreover, 
a  bar  of  tin  which  was  taken  from  among  the  piles  of  Estavayer  proves  tiiat 
bronze  was  not  imported  from  abroad  in  a  state  of  alloyage.  The  people  of 
Helvetia  knew  how  to  procure  raw  metals,  and  those  valleys  of  the  Alps, 
which  even  during  the  age  of  Stone  had  been  the  center  of  conunerce,  on  tne 
one  side  with  the  Baltic  and  on  the  other  with  the  Mediterranean,  now 
exchanged  their  products  with  the  islands  of  the  Cassiterides.^  Agriculture 
developed  itself  simultaneously  with  commerce,  and  it  was  probamy  to  the 
progress  made  in  the  production  of  alimentary  conmiodities  taat  the  popula- 
tion owed  its  marked  increase.  The  breeding  of  domestic  animals  equally 
augmented  in  importance,  and  the  horse,  scarcely  represented  in  the  age  of 
Stone,  now  appeared  in  numbers.  The  advances  of  the  lacustrian  colonies 
appear  not  to  have  modified  their  religion. 

The  Iron  Age 

The  duration  of  the  lacustrian  settlements  of  the  age  of  Bronie  was  very 
long,  to  judge  from  the  thickness  of  the  beds  of  remains,  and  from  the  great 
difference  of  the  waste  which  appears  in  the  piles  planted  at  different  epochs 
on  the  same  site;  but  the  destruction  of  these  settlements  was  as  violent  as 
that  of  the  aquatic  habitations  of  the  preceding  age,  for  what  remains  of  them 
under  the  surface  of  the  waters  incontestably  beiurs  traces  of  piUage  and  con- 

[*  The  Tin  Islands.    Sometimes  identified  with  the  Sdlly  blanda.] 
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flagration.  A  new  people,  anned  ^th  blades  of  iron,  invaded  the  vast 
undulated  plain  which  stretches  between  the  base  of  the  Alps  and  that  of 
the  Jura;  and  after  a  war  of  more  of  less  duration,  finished  by  possessing 
themselves  of  the  wooden  fortresses  in  which  the  lacustrians  had  tannrefilge. 
The  catastrophe  was  nearly  final.  The  lacustrian  viUajges  of  Steinbax  and 
Graseren,  in  the  lake  of  fiienne,  and  of  La  Tdne,  in  iSe  lalre  of  Neu^td. 
were  the  only  important  localities  in  which  the  primitive  population  ooula 
seek  a  refuge.  Tne  people  disappeared^  and  history  has  not  even  recorded 
their  ruin.  The  lacustrian  villages,  which  had  been  during  the  course  of  so 
many  centuries  the  residence  of  a  powerful  race,  were  renlaced  by  miserable 
huts,  where  the  families  of  fishermen,  suspended  above  the  waves,  sought  a 
meagre  existence.  Some  remains  of  rude  pottery  dating  from  the  Roman 
epoch,  show  that  these  aquatic  abodes  were  still  inhabitea  at  ths  oommenoe- 
ment  of  our  era. 

The  invaders  are  known  —  they  oould  be  no  others  than  the  Helvetians 
of  Gaul  or  southern  Germany. 

PROBABLE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  LAKB-DWELLKB8 

What  were  these  aborigines^  whomarchsology  has,  as  it  were^resaseHated, 
by  an  examination  of  the  remams  found  in  the  mud  of  the  lakesT  Were  they 
of  Finnish,  Sicilian,  Iberian,  or  Pela^gic  oriffinT  Should  we  seek  their  native 
country  on  the  table-land  of  Iran,  or  on  uie  soil  <tf  western  Eiurope  itsdfT 
One  thmg  only  seems  certain:  that  they  were  men  of  small  site,  more  lemaric- 
able  for  their  ability  than  theu:  str^igth.  Ttmr  narrow  bracelets  eould 
encircle  only  delicate  arms;  their  swords,  with  short  handles,  eoold  not 
have  been  grasped  by  the  laige  hands  of  the  Qauls,  and  necessitated  a  certain 
skill  in  fencing  —  in  viewing  them  one  mi^^t  sav  that  th^  had  becoi  widded 
by  agile  warriors,  like  the  Basque  soldiers.  Notmng,  however  as  yet  auUior- 
ises  the  learned  to  give  a  definite  answer.  Here  we  have  tribes,  who  reveal 
to  us  their  intimate  life,  their  domestic  habits,  and  who  make  a  mystery  of 
their  name.  Their  productions  have  been  coUected  in  our  museums,  we 
have  been  able  even  to  draw  up  their  statistics  in  an  approximative  manner; 
but  they  pass  before  us  in  history  like  apparitions,  and  we  know  not  how  to 
connect  them  with  any  of  the  races  which  precede  or  which  foUow  them.^ 

The  most  recent  investigations  as  to  the  ase  of  the  lake-dwellings  have 
fixed  their  chronology  somewhat  more  definitely.  Gustaf  Oscar  Montelius> 
the  most  eminent  authority  on  the  dates  of  these  earlv  ages,  announceo, 
in  1899,  certain  conclusions,  as  to  their  chronology,  based  upon  a  comparison 
of  finds  in  the  lake-dwellings  with  similar  objects  of  known  date,  found  in 
Italy  and  at  Troy,  and  believed  by  him  to  be  contemporaneous,  ne  adopted 
an  arrangement  into  four  ages  which  had  become  quite  generally  acc^ted 
by  scientists.  The  term  " Transition  period"  is  used  to  denote  the  time  when 
among  the  objects  of  stone  appear  a  few  of  copper.  Upon  the  conclusions  of 
Dr.  Montelius  may  be  based  a  chronology,  which,  expressed  in  general  term& 
is  as  follows:  (1)  Stone  Age  before  3,000  B.C.;  (2)  Trandtion  period  3,000 
to  2,000  B.C.;  (3)  Bronze  J^  2,000  to  1,000  B.C.;  (4)  Iron  Age  1,000  to  100 

B.C. 

The  chief  matters  for  controver&rjr  that  still  remain  are  ocmoerned  iritfa 
the  nature  of  the  change  from  one  characteristic  period  to  anotiier,  and  with 
the  identity  of  the  peoples  inhabiting  the  lake-villages  in  the  different  periods. 
In  contradiction  to  Troyon's^  views,  the  ori^nal  investigator.  Dr.  Ferdinand 
Keller,^'  upheld  a  theory  which  was  endorsed  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  <  (now 
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Lord  Avebur^),  who  thus  sums  it  up:  ''The  primitive  population  did  not 
differ,  either  in  disposition,  mode  of  life,  or  industry,  from  that  which  was 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  bronze ;  and  all  the  plienomena  of  the  lake-village^ 
from  their  conmiencement  to  their  conclusion,  indicate  clearly  a  gradual  and 
peaceable  development.  The  number  of  instances  in  which  lake-villages 
have  been  destroyed  by  fire  has  been,  he  [Doctor  Keller]  conaders,  exag- 
gerated. It  must,  I  think,  be  confessed  that  the  arguments  used  by  IVpyon 
do  not  justify  us  in  believing  with  him  that  the  introduction  of  bronse  was 
accompanied  by  an  entire  change  of  population."  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  TVoyon's  theory  does  not  call  for  "  an  entire  change  of  population," 
but  merely  the  driving  of  the  original  population  of  the  Stone  Age  into  the 
western  part  of  Switzerland  by  the  invaders. 

Tro]^on's  theories,  on  the  other  hand,  have  received  stronff  support. 
Studer,/  who  came  to  Troyon's  conclusion  that,  with  the  introduction  of 
bronze,  a  new  race  came  in,  based  it  upon  the  fact  that  in  the  Bronze  Age 
two  t3rpes  of  skulls  were  foimd,  dolichocephalic  and  brachycephalic,  whereas 
in  the  pure  Stone  Age  appears  only  one  tjrpe,  the  brachycephalic.  Rudolf 
Virchow,*  the  great  German  anthropologist,  on  practically  the  same  basis. 
put  forth  the  opinion  that  during  the  Bronze  Age  a  new  people  did  indeea 
join  the  original  lake-dwellers,  but  by  degrees,  not  as  one  great  immigration 
subverting  the  previous  order  of  things.  This  view  Munro '  thinks  is  "  greatly 
strengthened  by  collateral  circumstances.  No  violent  disturbance  of  t£e 
previous  conditions  of  life  is  anywhere  to  be  detected."  Munro.^  moreovCT. 
upholds  Troyon's  conception  of  the  entrance  upon  the  scene  of  the  people  of 
the  Iron  Age.  ''With  the  introduction  of  iron  into  general  use  in  Switier- 
land,"  he  says,  "we  have  a  new  people,  who  conquered  and  subjugated  the 
lake-dwellers,  and  gave  the  death-blow  to  their  systems  of  lake-villages. 
The  owners  of  these  La  TSne  [Iron  Age]  weapons  in  S^tserland  were  the 
Helvetians,  of  Roman  fame,  who,  according  to  Caesar,  were  a  branch  of  the 
preat  Celtic  family.  Who  these  Celts  were,  is  a  question  which  still  puxzles 
historians,  philologists,  and  archaeologists." 

We  now  come  to  the  question  still  in  dispute  among  archsologists  and 
ethnologists,  as  to  who  were  the  original  lake-men  of  theStone  Age.  Doctor 
Keller  <*  believed  that  these  were  Celts  —  a  view  which  Munro  <  opposes. 
"They  were  part  of  the  first  neolithic  inhabitants,  says  Munro,  "who  entered 
the  coimtry  by  the  regions  surrounding  the  Black  Se&  and  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  spread  westward,  along  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries, 
till  they  reached  the  ^at  central  lakes.  Here  they  founded  that  remark- 
able system  of  lake-vmages  whose  ruins  and  relics  are  now  dirint^red,  as  it 
were,  from  another  or  forgotten  world." 

Professor  Virchow^  well  sums  up  the  whole  matter,  and  emphasises  a 
point  brought  out  by  Troyon.«  He  says  of  these  ancient  peoples  of  Switier^ 
land:  "Nothing  in  the  physical  characteristics  of  this  race  warrants  the 
assumption  of  an  inferioritj^  of  their  bodily  structure.  On  the  contrary, 
the  splendid  skulls  of  Auvemier  may  be  exhibitedj[with  honor  among  the  skuUs 
of  the  highly  civilised  nations  of  to-day.  By  their  capacity,  their  form,  and 
the  details  of  their  construction,  they  rank  equal  with  the  best  skulls  of  the 
Aiyan  race.  The  solution  of  the  problem  whether  a  single  people  ran  throu^ 
this  entire  course  of  development,  from  the  Stone  Am  to  the  characteristic 
Iron  Age,  will  yet  requu^  much  work;  but  the  fact  toat  in  Ihe  same  spot,  or 
at  any  rate  within  one  and  the  same  district,  such  great  changes  in  civilisation 
were  accomplished,  will  forever  assure  the  lake-dwellings  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  esteem  of  men."** 
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CONFLICTS  WITH  BOMB:  THB  HBLVBTIANB 


The  condition  of  the  tracts  between  the  Rhine,  the  Rhoney  and  the  Jura, 
remains  involved  in  ahnost  entire  obscurity  till  tiie  appearance  of  the  Hel- 
vetians, a  race  of  Gallic  Celts,  whom  some  unknown  acddent  had  guided 
from  the  borders  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Main  to  those  of  the  lake  of  Qeneva. 
The  toilsome  cultivation  of  these  r^ons,  whOe  it  left  but  little  time  for 
martial  enterprise,  conduced  with  the  pure  mountain  breeses  to  form  a  stout 
and  hardy  people,  which  divided  itseu  into  four  districts,  then,  as  in  later 
ages,  connected  with  each  other  by  the  feeUe  hands  of  a  federal  uruon. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Gallo-Osltic  inhabitants  of  these  regions,  bofdering 


Chatbau  VntVLBiri,  o«  • 

(Nfaitli  ccntaiy) 

80  closely  upon  Italy,  took  part  in  the  mat  inroads  of  the  Gauls  on  that 
country.  But  their  first  ascertained  military  enterprise  was  conducted  in 
alliance  with  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  who  roamed  from  unknown  r^ons  in 
the  east  and  the  north,  extended  their  conquests  and  ravages  along  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  and  even  struck  the  already  powerful  Roman  commonwealth 
with  terror.  Whether  few  or  many  Helvetian  tribes  accompanied  that 
expedition,  is  a  point  which  cannot  now  be  determined.  What  is  evident, 
however,  is  that  each  of  these  tribes  had  full  liberty  of  waging  wan  and  allying 
itvself  with  foreigners.  Thus,  the  Tlgurini,  for  example,  marched  with  the 
C'inibri  nearly  to  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone.  But  when  a  Koman  anny,  under 
the  consul  Lucius  Cassius,  threatened  their  rear,  they  suddenly  wheeled 
round,  apprehensive  of  being  cut  off  from  theu:  homes;  and  led  by  their  young 
general  Diviko,  gave  the  Romans  a  complete  defeat  [at  Aginninn,  now  Agen. 
on  the  Garonne,  107  B.C.].  The  consul  and  his  lieutenant  riso  were  left  (fead 
on  the  field.  The  conquerors  only  permitted  the  retreat  of  the  survivon 
after  they  had  given  hostages  and  marched  under  the  yoke.* 


['  A  cl&n  of  the  HelvetiaoB,  the  Tojgeni,  was  annfliSkled,  lOfll  B.a,  bj  Um 
under  MaiiuH  in  the  defeat  of  the  Clmhrfat  Aquae  SextUe ;  and  a  HalTVliaii  dan,  Um  npuial, 
alone  eHcaped  the  ulaughter  of   the  barharian  toTaden  hj  Mailiis  and  Gklolhit  al  VmalU, 

101    B.C.] 
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Tionj^  after  Diviko's  excursion  with  the  northern  marauderSi  recoUecticms 
of  the  fat  pastures  and  rich  domains  of  Gaul,  of  which  a  ^impse  had  beoi 
caught  in  tne  course  of  that  excursion,  f umished  all  who  had,  and  many  ^dio 
had  not^  shared  the  adventure,  with  a  theme  for  the  most  highly  coloured 
description.  There  the  vine  and  olive  ripened  under  a  wanner  heaven,  and 
the  wmter's  snows  were  all  but  unknown.  The  effect  of  these  remimscenoeB 
was  enchaned  by  the  accounts  brought  bv  travellers  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  which  produced  their  naturcl  workings  on  a  rude  and  simple  people  — 
a  people  highly  irritable,  daring,  and  self-confident  —  with  whom  prudent 
deliberation  passed  for  cowardice,  and  in  whom  successful  excursions  had 
encouraged  the  propensity  to  predatory  warfare.  Their  pastoral  habits 
adapted  them  for  any  wandering  enterprise;  those  distinctions  of  rank  which 
are  described  as  having  existed  among  them  marked  out  a  military  order. 
A  leader  of  this  class  stood  forth  among  the  Helvetians  in  the  person  of 
Orgetorix,  a  man  of  rank  and  ambition.  In  peace  he  could  not  gratify  lus 
appetite  for  absolute  power,  and  therefore  built  his  hopes  upon  warfare. 
Having  secretly  gained  a  number  of  adherents,  he  came  forward  in  a  pid)lic 
assembly,  and  artfully  persuaded  the  people  to  quit  their  rocky  fastnesses, 
which  barely  furnished  food  for  themselves  and  their  cattle,  and  to  march 
with  him  into  the  fair  and  fruitful  territories  of  Gaul,  where  little  resistance 
was  to  be  feared  from  the  effeminate  inhabitants.  It  was  resolved  that  they 
should  break  up  and  emigrate  after  the  lapse  of  three  years,  with  their  wives 
and  families,  cattle  and  possessions.  The  interval  was  to  be  used  in  makioE 
the  needful  preparations.  Before  the  year  of  the  expedition  had  arrivec^ 
however,  the  despotic  designs  of  Orj^torix  were  dis^vered;  and  he  was 
reduced  to  lay  violent  hands  on  himself,  in  order  to  escape  death  at  the  stake.^ 

The  resolution  of  the  Helvetians  must  have  been  based  on  deep  conviction, 
since  it^suffered  no  alteration  from  so  ominous  an  outset.  That  retreat  might 
henceforth  cease  to  be  thought  of,  they  burned  their  habitations  and  even 
their  com,  reserving  only  three  months'  provisions.  Moreover,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  several  neighbouring  tribes  to  bum  their  towns  and  vil- 
lages in  like  manner,  and  accompany  them.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-eig|it 
thousand  souls,  of  whom  ninety-two  thousand  were  able-bodied  warriors,  are 
computed  to  nave  marched  out  on  this  Gallic  expedition.    The  Roman 

Srovince  of  Gaul  was,  at  the  point  of  time  before  us,  under  the  government  of 
ulius  Csesar  —  already  no  less  eminent  as  a  military  leader  than  he  became, 
a  few  years  afterwards,  as  a  statesman.  Without  granting  the  passage 
desired  bj^  the  Helvetians  through  his  province,  he  found  means  to  put  them 
off,  to  gain  time  and  collect  reinforcements.  He  followed,  with  his  armVy 
their  march  through  the  lands  of  the  Sequani  and  .^klui  (inhabitants  of  the 
territory  afterwards  the  Franche-Gomt^  and  duchy  of  Burgundy),  Alliyng 
as  his  reasons  the  danger  caused  to  the  province  under  his  charge  by  the 
descent  of  so  warlike  and  enterprising  a  people,  and  the  petitions  for  aid 
addressed  to  him  by  the  iEdui,  who  were  annoyed  by  the  Helvetian  inroad. 
In  fact,  however,  any  and  every  pretext  for  intervening  in  the  affairs  of  Gaul 
was  welcome  to  him.  He  made  no  demonstration  of  nostility  till  the  main 
invading  body  had  already  crossed  the  Araris  (Sa6ne),  when,  falling  on  the 
Tlgurim,  who  alone  had  remained  on  the  left  bianki  be  cut  most  df  them  to 
pieces,  and  dispersed  the  rest. 

Notwithstanding  this  unlooked-for  catastrophe,  the  Helvetians  did  not 
yet  renounce  the  main  scope  of  their  enterprise,  and  made  overtures  to  treat 

['  Whether  Orgetorix  died  bj  murder  or  suicide  is  vnoertaia.] 
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with  Gsesar.  Old  Diviko,  who  did  not  forget  in  recent  defeat  his  former 
superioritv,  was  commissioned  for  this  nurpose.  No  treaty  could  be  brou^t 
to  a  conclusion;  and  Csesar  followed  the  march  of  the  invaders  a  fortni^t 
longer.  At  length,  after  a  desperate  and  long-sustained  conflict  (58  B.c.)  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bibracte  (Autun),  the  superiority  of  the  Roman  arms 
and  discipline  decided  the  day  against  the  stubborn  courage  of  the  HelvetiaDS. 
Their  strength  and  spirit  now  completely  broken,  they  submitted  The 
terms  imposed  by  Csesar  on  the  vanquished  invadm  were:  to  return  into 
their  desolated  country,  and  rebuild  their  wilfully  ruined  habitaticms.  For 
their  immediate  provision,  he  supplied  grain  through  the  AUobroges  (inhabi- 
tants of  the  territory  extending  from  Geneva  to  Grenoble,  and  fnmi  ^Henne  on 
the  Rhone  to  the  Alps  in  Savoy);  and  promised  for  the  future  that  they 
should  live  under  theu*  own  laws,  under  the  specious  denomination  of  allies 
of  the  Roman  people.  In  order,  however,  to  watch  and  overawe  these  new 
allies,  a  fortress  was  built  at  Noviodunum  (Nyon),  near  the  lake  of  Geneva. 
Several  other  garrisons  were  stationed  throumout  the  country.  The  Rhsfr- 
tians  [inhabiting  the  Orisons]  only,  screened  by  their  lakes  and  iodbe^ 
might  for  a  moment  yet  esteem  themselves  invincible,  and  form  leagues  with 
the  natural  allies  of  their  tribe,  who  were  scattered  along  the  course  of  the 
Inn,  throughout  the  vales  of  the  present  T^rol,  and  in  the  miuns  later  induded 
in  the  circle  of  Swabia.  They  pursued  a  wild  and  reddess  mode  ci  life: 
plundered  travellers,  or  broke  suddenly  forth  in  numerous  hordes  throitt|i 
their  mountain  passes,  and  fell  by  surprise  on  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Itaqr. 
Even  during  Csesar's  Gallic  proconsulate,  there  are  traces  of  the  Roman 
arms  bein^  turned  against  the  Rhsetians;  and  so  soon  as  Augustus  had  firmly 
secured  his  dominion  over  the  empire,  he  endeavoured  to  confine  within 
more  narrow  bounds,  on  the  southward,  a  people  whose  incunnons  had  by 
this  time  become  formidable  even  to  the  plams  of  upper  Italy.  Soon  after- 
wards he  sent  against  the  Rluetians  his  two  stepsons  —  Drusus  from  Italy, 
Tiberius  through  Gaul  and  by  the  Lake  of  Constance.  Only  after  an  obstinate 
struggle,  renewed  with  repeated  efforts,  were  these  vigorous  asserters  d  their 
country's  independence  compelled  beneath  the  universal  empire  of  Rome 
(15  B.C.).  A  part  of  their  youth  were  afterwards  embodied  in  the  l^ons, 
and  the  subject  land  was  occupied  by  permanent  encampments. 

THE  ROMAN   OCCUPATION 

We  have  seen  that  the  Helvetians  were  at  first  flattered  by  the  Romans 
with  the  title  of  allies  —  a  title  of  precarious  value  at  any  time,  and  which 
in  the  present  case  seems  onl^  to  nave  been  given  till  the  land  should  be 
secured  in  subjection.  This  is  rendered  still  more  evident  by  the  circum- 
stance that  an  ecjuestrian  colony,  even  in  Csesar's  time,  had  been  founded  at 
Noviodunum  (Colonia  Julia  Equestris).  Under  Augustus,  Munatius  Flancus 
founded  the  Colonia  Augasta  Rauracorum;  and  the  settlement  at  Vindonissa 
(Windisch)  cannot  tx^  of  much  later  date.  The  franchises  conceded  to  these 
settlements,  the  grants  of  land  and  subsidies  which  (in  order  to  encourage 
such  establishments,  and  build  them  up  as  outworks  of  the  Roman  dominion) 
were  conferred  upon  the  Roman  soldiers  and  colonists  who  chose  them  for  a 
pennanent  residence,  prove  nothing  with  regard  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
country  and  the  condition  of  its  primitive  inhabitants.  Tney,  indeed,  retuned 
in  part  their  simple  forms  of  polity,  which  soon,  however,  became  merged  in 
the  central  adniinLst ration;  and  even  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
heavy  i>oll  and  land  taxes,  hitherto  unknown,  were  introduced  in  these  r^ons. 
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When  the  weaker  come  in  collision  with  the  stronger,  one  precipitate  step 
may  easily  i)lunge  them  into  ruin.  This  was  experienced  by  the  Helvetians 
on  the  occasion  of  the  murder  of  the  emperor  Galba  (69  a.d.)  —  an  event  of 
which  the  tidings  either  did  not  immeoiately  reach  them,  or  found  them 
disinclined  to  acknowledge  ViteUius,  the  candidate  for  the  purple  against 
Otho.  This  prevalent  inmsposition  or  ignorance  was  not  at  all  corrected^  hj 
the  conduct  of  the  twenty-first  legion  (sumamed  rapax)  at  Yindonissa,  wluch, 
with  a  rapacity  suiting  its  surname,  seized  the  pay  set  apart  by  the  Helve- 
tians for  the  garrison  of  the  castle.  Tlie  latter  retaliated  by  intercepting 
letters  between  the  German  and  Pannonian  armies,  and  by  arresting  a  cen- 
turion with  a  company  of  soldiers.  Their  general,  Csecina,  who  was  marching 
from  the  Rhine  with  his  unbridled  bands  to  meet  Otho  in  Italy,  sacked  and 
destroyed  the  bathing-place  (now  Baden)  on  the  Linmiat,  whicn  had  grown 
during  long  peace  to  the  importance  of  a  mimicipal  town.  He  called  out 
reinforcements  from  Rhaetia,  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  native  insui^ents. 
These,  without  practice  in  arms,  discipline,  or  tactics,  were,  in  fact,  without 
any  of  the  conditions  of  success,  and  foimd  themselves  attacked  by  mount- 
aineers like  themselves  —  Rhaetians.  Assailed  in  flank  by  the  l^ons  under 
Csecina,  in  rear  by  the  cohorts  coming  up  from  Rhsetia,  as  well  as  by  the 
disciplined  youth  of  Rhsetia  itself,  they  suffered  a  severe  defeat.  Borne 
down  by  the  Thracian  cohort,  pursued  and  tracked  to  ever^  retreat  by  the 
light  German  and  Rhaetian  troops,  many  thousands  were  left  dead  upon  the 
field,  or  made  prisoners  and  afterwards  sold  for  slaves. 

When  the  news  of  the  lost  battle  reached  Aventicum,*  amasement  and 
distress  prevailed.  The  ambassadors,  who  were  instantlv  sent  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  the  conqueror,  were  received  and  addressed  with  haranness  by 
Cfficina.  He  demanded,  first  of  all,  the  execution  of  the  principal  man  in 
the  nation,  Julius  Alpinus.  He  referred  the  people  for  mercy  to  the  emperor, 
who  alone  had  power  to  mitigate  their  well-deserved  chastisement.^  A  story, 
to  which  Byron  gave  poetic  setting  in  Childe  Harold,  to  the  effect  that  Julia 
Alpinula,  a  daughter  of  Alpinus,  pleaded  in  vain  at  the  feet  of  Cascina  for  her 
father's  life,  has  been  shown  to  rest  upon  the  falsification  of  an  inscription.^ 
The  Helvetian  envoys  made  their  appearance  before  Vitellius,  anxious  jret 
scarce  hoping,  to  avert  the  last  extremities.  Audience  at  length  being  given, 
the  infunated  soldiers  brandished  weapons  of  death  before  their  ejres,  and 
demanded  loudly  the  total  extirpation  of  a  race  which  had  laid  presmnptuous 
hands  on  Roman  warriors.  Vitellius  himself  knitted  his  heavy  brows,  and 
muttered  menaces.  The  spokesman  of  the  Helvetians,  Claudius  Cossus,  stood 
pale  as  death  before  him,  offered  no  excuse  of  the  facts,  but  only  depicted 
m  the  liveliest  hues  the  misery  of  his  country,  threw  himself  at  the  emperor's 
feet,  and  begged  so  irresistibly  that  all  hearts  were  affected,  and  the  soldiers 
themselves  took  part  in  supplicating  mercy  for  Helvetia.  Tnus  that  country 
was  preserved  by  one  man;  but  instead  of  being,  as  hitherto,  entitled  tlie 
ally  of  Rome,  it  was  degraded  into  union  with  the  province  of  Cktul. 

It,  however,  remains  doubtful  whether,  even  at  this  period,  when  the 
whole  land  was  nominally  subject  to  the  Romans,  a  certain  measure  of  free- 
dom, in  its  wooded  and  rocky  recesses  at  least,  might  not  still  have  continued 
to  exist  compatibly  with  a  nominal  allegiance,  perhaps  even  mih  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tribute.  Tlie  remains  of  Roman  settlements,  extending  from  the 
Albis  to  the  Bernese  Oberland,  lead  to  the  inference  that  a  connected  line  of 

P  Now  Avenclies.  This  place,  the  chief  city  of  the  HeWetiAns,  flouriahed  gntttlr  mi 
the  Romans.  It  is  here  that  tae  principal  remains  of  the  Roman  dviliiatian  In  BwltMrlaiid 
to  be  foand.] 
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garrisons  was  kept  up  for  security  towards  the  interior  of  the  country.  Rcnnan 
coins,  etc.,  have  been  found  in  the  interior,  and  even  in  the  hij^ber  purts  of 
the  mountains.  Roman  habiliments,  manners,  and  usages  became  diffused 
throughout  the  coimtry,  alonj;  with  their  attendant  dSaninacy,  luxury,  and 
moral  corruption.  Tlie  Latm  language  gradually  microached  imon,  and 
in  some  measure  superseded  that  of  the  county.  Even  in  things  of  oommon 
use  and  in  agriculture,  many  Latin  names,  which  have  not  been  adopted  into 
the  formed  and  matured  dialects  of  Gennany,  are  to  be  nrat  witn  at  the 
present  day  in  Switzerland.  All  genuine  nationality  was  extinguished, 
and  the  very  name  of  Helvetia  disappeared  Tlie  inhabitants  became  mere 
subjects. 

The  government  of  Nerva,  Trajan.  Adrian,  and  the  two  Antonmes,  in 
almost  its  whole  duration,  may  be  reckoned  among  such  blesangs  as  provi- 
dence but  sparinglv  vouchsafes  to  mankind  Human  iiulustiy  penetrated 
the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains.  The  Alpine  cows  became  an  artide  of 
commerce;  for  though  the  breed  was  small  and  poor  in  flesh,  it  was  capable 
of  enduring  labour,  and  afforded  abundance  of  mSk:  the  Alpine  eheosas 
gained  at  that  early  period  the  renown  which  th^  retain  to  this  day.  Ex- 
periments were  undertaken  in  a^culture;  and  the  FUenuan  hiUs  were 
rivalled  by  the  vineyards  of  Rhtetia.  Tlie  Helvetians  paid  peculiar  venenr 
tion  to  the  god  of  wine;  and  preserved  his  pfts,  not  as  yet  in  wine  oeDan^ 
but  in  wine  casks.  They  worshipped  also  we  sun,  by  the  name  of  BeMn, 
the  invincible  god;  and  his  sister  las,  the  moon;  the  flylfdis,  their  guardiaii 
angels;  and  the  shadow]r  powers,  the  dii  manes.  But  the  period  must  soon 
terminate  in  which  individual  qimlities  softened  the  woridngs  of  pure  despo- 
tism and  military  dominion.  The  inseparable  consequences  oi  boumuesi 
prodigality  and  consequent  rapacity,  on  the  part  of  the  rulers,  had  made 
government  a  mere  unpunished  svstem  of  plunder.  Admission  to  the  rUhto 
of  Roman  citizenship,  which  under  Caracalla  became  easier  than  ever,  had 
the  effect  of  introducing  Roman  citizens  into  all  situations  hitherto  filled  bf 
natives.  Thus  the  latter  came  at  length  to  be  governed  by  functi<marieS| 
who  act^d  upon  interests  wholly  distinct  from  tneirB  —  a  ffrievanoe  indudi 
rose  to  it.s  highest  pitch  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  who  comerred  upon  the 
higher  class  of  officers  powers  of  proceeding  sununarily,  without  calling 
assessors. 

Christianity,  during  this  period,  spread  by  degrees  throughout  Helvetia. 
The  original  announcement  of  the  new  faith  has  been  ascribea  bv  the  legends 
to  a  certain  Beatus,  so  early  as  the  first  century;  in  tiie  third  century,  to 
Lucius,  a  Kho^tian ;  at  the  close  of  the  foiuiii,  to  the  members  of  the  so-<»Iled 
Theban  legion.  In  like  manner,  the  signatures  of  bishops  or  presbyters  of 
churches  in  the  Valais,  at  Geneva,  Coire,  Aventicum,  and  elsewhere,  are  handed 
down  to  us,  bearing  date  from  the  foiuth  century.  These,  however,  are  of 
extremely  doubtful  genuineness.  What  is  better  made  out,  is  that  a  churdi 
existed  at  the  close  of  that  century  in  the  Valus.  During  the  fifth,  othere 
were  established  in  the  rest  of  the  above-mentioned  places. 

THE  GERMANIC  INVASIONS;  FRANKIBH  RULERS 

Meanwhile  the  Roman  power  sank  lower  and  lower.  Not  the  misused 
people  only,  but  many  men  of  rank  and  power,  encouraged  foreim,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  domestic,  enemies.  Under  tiie  perpetual  minority  of  toe  imbedle 
Arcadius  and  Honorius,  the  empire,  already  more  than  cmoe  dissevored, 
became  permanently  parted  into  eastern  and  western.    Fkecisdy  at  tins 
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epoch  of  exhaustion,  more  numerous  swarms  of  senu-barbarous  nomad 
nations  set  themselves  in  motion  than  at  any  former  period;  the  roughest 
and  remotest  of  which  drove  the  others  forwards  on  the  now  defenoeleas 
frontiers  of  the  empire.*  While  from  the  east  the  Goths  fell  upon  Italv,  while 
the  Vandals  and  the  Suevi  attacked  Spain,  the  Burgundians  marched  on  the 
upper  Rhine,  from  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula.  (409  a.d.)  Imperial  Rome, 
too  feeble  to  repel  them,  granted  them,  according  to  former  examples,  the 
possession  of  the  larger  part  of  the  lands  which  they  had  devastated;  thus 
purchasing  their  alliance  against  enemies  yet  more  formidable. 

The  Burgundians  fixed  their  residence  (443  a.d.)  on  both  sides  of  the 
Jura,  on  the  lake  of  Geneva,  in  the  Valais,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  and 
the  Sa6ne.  They  had  adopted  Christianity  on  their  reception  as  Roman 
allies  —  a  title  which,  by  this  time,  had  completely  changed  its  import; 
and,  instead  of  future  subjugation,  augured  future  mastery.  They  com- 
bined with  large  and  vigorous  outward  proportions  a  character  less  rude 
than  that  of  some  northern  nations.  In  the  quality  of  peaceable  guests  and 
new  allies  of  the  empire,  the)r  spared  the  still  remaining  towns  and  other 
Roman  monuments,  and  permitted  the  former  owners  to  retain  their  estab- 
lished laws  and  customs;  appropriating,  however,  to  themselves,  a  third 
of  the  slaves,  two  thirds  of  the  cultivated  lands,  and  one  half  of  the  forests, 
gardens,  and  farm  buildings.  Much  obscurity,  during  this  period,  rests 
on  the  history  of  those  regions  which  are  now  German  Switzerland.  It  is 
not  exactly  known  how  far  the  first  Burgundian  Empire  extended  itself 
over  the  plain  of  the  Aare.  Eastward  of  that  stream,  and  over  a  great  part 
of  Germany,  the  land  was  over-run  by  the  Alamanni.  These  new-comers, 
embittered  towards  whatever  bore  the  name  of  Roman,  destroyed  the  still 
remaining  fragments  of  fortresses  and  cities,  which,  in  common  with  aU 
German  tribes,  they  utterly  detested.  They  did  not  treat  the  inhabitants 
with  cruelty,  but  reduced  them  to  a  state  of  complete  servitude.  All  Roman 
landed  property  they  seized  without  exception,  and  only  allowed  the  tenants 
to  remain  there  in  the  situation  of  bondmen,  and  on  the  condition  of  paying 
them  dues.  This  barbarian  torrent  overwhelmed  the  public  monuments  and 
S3rmbols  of  Christianity.  Whatever  yet  remained  of  the  old  culture  disap- 
peared, or,  at  all  events,  concealed  itself. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  another  German  race,  or  rather 
confederacy  of  tribes,  obtained  ascendency.  These  were  the  Franks,  a 
sturdy  stem  of  heathen,  whose  power  was  established  in  Gaul  by  their  leader 
Chlodwig  (Clovis,  Louis).  This  chief  engaged  in  hostilities  against  the 
Alamanni.  The  hostile  nations  met  in  deadly  conflict  (496  a.d.).  The  fall 
of  their  prince  decided  the  Alamanni  to  surrender,  and  transfer  their  all^iance 
to  the  victorious  king  of  the  Franks;  and  Clovis  marched  along  with  tiiem 
into  their  territories.  Here,  however,  hostility  towards  the  Franks  and  tteir 
new  gods  induced  manv  to  refuse  him  obedience.  It  was  not  until  nine 
years  after  his  victory  that  the  body  of  the  tribe  was  brought  to  subnussion. 
Clovis  resolved  to  extirpate  a  population  so  unmanageable.  While  he  raf^ 
thus  furiously  against  the  Alamanni,  his  brother-in-law  Theodoric,  king  of 
the  Ostrogoths,  wrote  to  remind  him  that  mercy  and  moderation  better 
became  a  monarch  than  vengeance.  As  Clovis  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  tUs 
wise  and  benevolent  counsel,  many  of  the  conquered  Alamanni  finally  threw 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  their  intercessor.  Thus  Rhsetia  became  added 
to  the  dominions  of  the  Ostrogoths;   and  at  length,  in  the  year  600  A.D., 

['  The  Alamanni,  about  260  A.D.,  over-ran  Switzerland,  and  laid  Aventieum  in  adiM.] 
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south-western  or  Roman  Switserland  belonged  to  the  Bunundiaos,  nortliem 
or  German  Switzerland  was  shared  between  the  Franksi  toe  Alamanni,  and 
the  wilderness  —  Rhstia  was  pomessed  by  the  OstrGflOllis.  lliese  parti- 
tionsj  however^  were  destined  to  have  no  lon|[  duration.  lObe  first  Buiguncfian 
Empire  owed  its  final  dissolution  534  A.D.,  m  a  great  degree,  to  the  family 
feuds  and  vices  of  its  i)rinces.  The  empire  of  im  Ostrogoths  vei]|ed  to  its 
fall  about  the  same  period.  live  sucoesave  kings  incurred  successive  losses 
in  war  and  land.  Dietbert,  king  of  the  Franks  took  advantage  Ol  thdr 
weakness  (536  a.d.)  to  recover  the  possesdon  of  Rhstia.  Thencetorwiffd  the 
Franks  held  exclusive  rule  over  the  whole  extent  of  Rhaetia  and  Helvetia. 

From  this  period  is  derivable,  in  a  general  way,  without  aiming  at  imfxis- 
sible  exactness,  the  distinction  of  the  French  and  Qerman  languajges  in  Swit^ 
erland.  So  far  as  the  dominions  of  the  Alamanni,  and  since  their  subjection 
those  of  the  German  Franks,  extended,  the  present  Swiss  dialect  of  Qennan 
took  its  rise  from  the  oridnal  roots  of  that  language.  In  the  lands  about 
the  lakes  of  Geneva  and  Neuch&tel,  where  the  power  df  the  BuigumiiaDS  was 
established,  the  Gallo-Roman  popular  dialect  kept  its  ground,  frcm  which  were 
formed  the  several  Romance  dialects;  from  these,  again,  the  Vroveoqal;  and 
at  last  the  modem  French.  More  obscure  in  their  origin,  however  obvious  in 
their  existence,  are  some  characteristic  variel^  in  tte  divioons  of  the  race 
itself;  for  notwithstanding  all  the  mixtures  which  have  hitherto  taken  place, 
and  all  local  exceptions,  a  marked  dissimilarity  exists  between'thon.  Tbe 
more  roimded  contours  of  the  western  inhabitants  are  distinguirfuiltle  atonoe 
from  the  strong  features  of  the  eastern.  Tbe  latter  may  eonjecturaUv  be 
traced  to  the  Alamanni;  while  the  former  are  more  probaUy  inherited  nam 
a  Frankish  stem. 

The  Frank  kings  of  the  family  of  MerovsBUS  were  the  third  exclusive  rulers 
of  Helvetia.  As  no  fixed  laws  of  succession  existed,  the  countiy  bdcNQgsd, 
under  their  government,  now  to  one  head  of  the  whole  Frank  dominions  now 
to  several  princes,  amonsst  whom  those  dominions  were  divided,  and  iriio 
were  no  less  divided  by  disputes  among  themselves.  In  the  year  613  aj>., 
Clotaire  II  succeeded  in  uniting  the  whole  empire  of  the  Franks,  after  Icmg 
internal  wars  and  scenes  of  violence  had  taken  place.  Proroerity  was  ^racP 
ually  restored  to  the  wasted  lands  of  Gaul  and  ofHelvetia.  On  t£e  demise  of 
Clotaire  in  628  a.d.,  his  son  Dagobert  ascended  the  throne.  What  the  father 
had  begun,  the  son  successfully  continued;  and  administered  his  realm  with 
vigour,  wisdom,  and  justice.  In  these  times  Helvetia,  which  in  earlier  davs 
had  counted  twelve  towns,  four  hundred  villages,  and  above  350,000  inhab* 
itants,  lay  in  great  part  waste  and  desolate,  covered  over  with  morasses  and 
forests.  Here  and  there  a  cluster  of  rude  tenements  mif^t  be  met  with, 
around  a  farm,  a  fortress,  or  a  monastery.  Tlie  revival  of  a  country  is  diflScult 
after  long  disasters;  especially  when  its  natural  site  and  qualities  are  unfar 
vourable  to  the  rapid  growth  and  bloom  of  civilisation.  The  recovery  of 
Helvetia,  therefore,  could  only  advance  slowly.  It  commenced,  however. 
under  Clotaire  and  Dagobert.  Villages  and  towns  arose  in  many  places;  ana 
their  rise  was  often  favoured  by  religious  foundaticms.  Those  of  St.  Gall. 
Disentis,  Zurich,  Lucerne,  and  Komain  Motier  may  be  traced  to  the  times  ot 
which  we  have  been  treating.  Tlie  bishops  —  who,  like  theur  clergy,  vwy 
generally  lived  in  wedlock  —  were  elected  oy  the  latter  and  by  the  peqpl^ 
and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  king. 

Soon  after  the  time  of  King  Dagobert.  the  Merovingian  dynasty  began  to 
verge  towards  ruin.  They  gave  over  the  government  altogether  into  the 
hands  of  their  prime  functionary,  the  mayor  of  the  palace  Xmajor  damA$); 
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who  was  also  commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  In  the  year  751  a.d»  two 
centuries  and  a  half  since  the  erection  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty  by  Cdovis, 
Childeric,  III  was  deposed  from  the  throne  by  the  assembly  of  the  people  at 
SoissonSy  thrust  aside  into  a  convent,  and  succeeded  on  uie  throne  by  the 
mayor  of  his  palace,  Pepin  the  Little,  who  founded  the  new  Carloving^ 
dynasty. 

The  Carlovm^an  dynasty,  founded  by  Pepin,  received  its  name  from  his 
son  Charles;  who  not  only  excelled  his  father  in  greatness,  but  exalted  himself 
high  above  the  mass  of  his  contemporaries.  Pepm,  with  consent  of  his  nobles, 
h^,  in  768  a.d.,  divided  his  kingdom  between  his  sons,  Charlemagne  and  Caiio- 
mann;  and  the  early  death  of  the  latter  did  not  leave  the  former  free  from 
the  suspicion  of  having  hastened  it  by  poison.  Charlemagne,  shortly  after 
his  accession,  put  an  end  to  the  Lombard  kingdom  in  upper  Italy.  He  was 
crowned  at  Rome  as  emperor,  by  the  popjB,  in  the  year  800. 

Helvetia  had  her  share  of  the  provisions  made  by  Charlemagne,  with  a 
wisdom  far  beyond  his  age,  for  the  popular  instruction.  Among  the  schools 
which  he  established  or  reformed  was  that  of  Zurich,*  where  the  fateful 
recollection  of  his  bounty  was  preserved  by  an  annual  celebration.  He  also 
introduced  vine-cultivation  into  Helvetia;  and  peopled  several  districts  by 
transporting  thither  the  conquered  Saxons.  He  occasionally  made  some  stay 
at  Zurich,  and  enriched  the  cathedral  church  with  his  donations.  We  read, 
moreover,  that  men  from  the  Thurgau  served  in  his  campaigns,  whose  strength 
and  spirit  attracted  general  notice. 

Many  common-lands  were  divided,  and  converted  into  arable.  In  the 
Valais,  and  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zurich,  vines  were  cultivated.  The 
iiJiabitants,  formerly  scattered,  now  collected  themselves  into  farms  and 
villages,  in  which  commonly  stood  a  baronial  tower  or  mansion.  Every 
village  had  a  special  jurisdiction,  under  its  vogt,  or  bailiff.  The  whole  district 
assisted  in  the  trial  of  important  cases.  The  general  assembly,  which  was 
held  in  the  open  air,  was  jomed  by  every  one  who  possessed  seven  feet  of  land 
before  and  behind  him.  The  elders  took  the  first  place;  the  count  stated  the 
case;  and  every  man  gave  judgment  on  it,  as  God  nad  given  him  understand- 
ing. After  the  case  had  been  thus  debated,  the  judges,  properly  so  called, 
stepped  into  the  circle  —  that  is  to  say,  into  the  middle  of  a  ring  formed  by 
the  rest  of  the  meeting  —  and  that  which  they  declared  was  received  for  doom. 
The  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  already  wealthy  and  powerful,  distinguished  itself 
for  science  and  for  discipline.  It  was  not,  indeed,  an  age  of  native  learning; 
nor  had  St.  Gall  much  to  boast  of  in  the  shape  of  intellectual  productions  of 
its  inmates  or  tenantry.  Here,  however,  the  books  of  the  fathers  and  ancient 
historians  were  read  and  copied;  and  many  a  Latin  work,  now  extensively 
diffused,  might  have  been  lost  to  the  modem  world  but  for  the  toils  of  these 
obscure  monks,  inhabiting  a  comer  of  the  Thurgau.^ 

GERMAN  AND   BURGUNDIAN  HELVETIA 

In  the  division  of  Charlemagne's  empire,  the  Helvetia  of  the  Alamanni — 
German  Helvetia — fell  to  the  ^are  of  Ludwig  the  German,  and  afterwards 
continued  attached  to  that  part  of  the  German  empire  called  the  duchy 
of  Swabia.  Burgimdian  Helvetia  was  dependent  sometimes  on  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  and  sometimes  on  France  until  after  the  death  of  Louis  le  Bteue,  in 
879,  when  the  monarchy  fell  into  confusion.    The  kingdom  raised  by  Boson 

[*  The  Institute  of  Canons  and  the  Karolinom  claimed  to  have  been  founded  bj  hinu] 
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[Aries,  or  CSsjurane  Burgundy]  was  parcelled  into  three.  Rudolf  count  of  wes- 
tern Helvetia,  son  of  Conrad  count  of  P^urts,  and  related  to  ttie  Garlovingian 
dynasty,  assembled  at  St  MauricCi  in  the  Valais.  several  lords  and  bishqM, 
who  crowned  him  (888)  as  Ein^  Rudolf  I  of  Upper  Burgundy.  He  was 
acknowledged  in  western  Helvetiai  and  in  the  country  west  of  the  Jura,  as 
far  as  the  river  Sa6ne.  Rudolf ,  after  sustaining  a  war  agamst  the  emperor 
Amulf,  who  came  into  Helvetia  with  an  army  of  GermanSi  was  induced  to 
repair  to  E^nsburg  (Ratisbon)i  where  a  genial  diet  was  held,  in  which 
the  affairs  of  France  and  Burgundy  were  regidated.  Upper  or  Little  Bur- 
gundy was  acknowledged  as  an  independent  Kmgdom  (SBO).  Rudolf,  after 
reignmg  twenty-four  years,  was  succeeded  bv  his  son  Rudolf  U. 

Meantime  German  Helvetia,  ever  since  the  abolition  of  the  ducal  dignity 
by  Pepin,  was  governed  by  misH  camem  [imperial  commissionerB],  who 
resided  m  Swabia.  Two  orothers,  Erchanger  and  Berthold,  who  were 
entrusted  with  this  office,  became  j^ous  of  Solomon,  bishop  of  Constance 
and  abbot  of  St.  Gall,  and  lord  of  several  other  convents  and  domains.  He 
had  been  a  favourite  of  Amulf  and  of  Louis  IV,  the  last  emperor  of  tiiue  Oar- 
lovingian  race,  who  granted  him  lands  from  ibe  imperial  domains.  The  two 
brothers  took  Solomon  prisoner,  but  the  bishop's  reputation  stood  so  luj^ 
that  the  country  rose  in  his  favour;  he  was  released,  and  the  two  ecmunis- 
sioners,  being  arraigned  for  sacrilcRe  before  a  court  of  Swabian  nobles,  were 
condemned  to  deatn  and  executed.  Burkhaidt  count  of  Thuigau  was  the 
principal  instigator  of  this  severe  sentence.  Soon  after,  Burkhardt  himself 
was  made,  bv  the  emperor  Conrad,  with  the  consent  of  ^e  nobles  of  tiie  pro- 
vince (917),  duke  of  Alamannia,  called  also  duke  of  Swabia,  which  govemmeot 
included  German  Helvetia. 

Burkhardt  quarrelled  with  Rudolf  II  of  Burgundy  about  tiie  frontier  dis- 
trict of  AarRau;  but  peace  was  re-established  between  tlnm,  and  Rudolf 
married  Burkhardt's  daughter.^  The  river  Reuss  seems  to  have  mariced  the 
limits  between  the  two  states.  Rudolf  was  then  called  into  Italy  bv  a  party 
of  lords  of  that  countrv.  Hugo  count  of  Provence,  who  had  esnpellea  Boson's 
grandson  from  his  little  kingoom  of  Aries,  started  as  rival  to  Kudolf  for  the 
crown  of  Italy.  Rudolf  called  to  his  assistance  Burkhardt,  his  father-in- 
law;  the  old  warrior  came,  but,  being  over-confident  in  his  contempt  for  his 
Italian  enemies,  he  was  killed  near  Milan.  Rudolf  then  returned  to  his  own 
dominions,  which  the  emperor  Henry  I  enlarged  by  part  of  German  Helvetia, 
detached  from  the  dukedom  of  Alamannia;  and  for  this  Rudolf  did  homage 
to  the  empire-y^  As  a  result  of  the  Italian  campaim  Rudolf  gave  up  his  pre- 
tensions to  Italy,  and  received  in  exchange  from  Hugo,  Provence  (930).  By 
the  addition  of  this  country  (the  old  Aries  or  Cisjurane  Burgundy)  to  Rudolf^ 
possessions  (Upper  or  Transjurane  Burgundy)  the  earlier  kininiom  of  Bur- 
gundy was  reunited,  and  the  Burgundian  power  nused  to  a  height  that  it  had 
not  reached  before.  Switzerland,  as  an  important  part  of  this  realm,  par- 
took of  its  greatness.^!  Hugo  of  IVovence  died  soon  afterwajxls,  and  the 
Hurgundians  of  both  parties  were  finally  expelled  from  Italy.  It  appears 
that  the  Italians  had  conceived  great  aversion  to  the  whole  naUon,  on  account 
of  their  excessive  eating  and  oiinking,  and  because  the  Burgundian  voices 
sounded  too  rude  for  Italian  ears. 

After  the  death  of  Rudolf  II,  in  937,  Otto  I,  emperor  of  Germany,  came 
into  Burgundy  and  took  away  Conrad,  Rudolfs  son,  who  was  still  a  minor,  in 

r*  This  was  Bertha,  afterwards  famoat  as  "good  QQaen  Berthft."  As  a niAnlage  pdrHoBv 
Hhe  brought  to  Burffundr  her  lands  in  Upper  iUurgsn,  thai  eakiging  the  Irinfdom  bj  a  qoft- 

siderable  part  of  Switierland.] 
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order  to  have  him  brought  up  under  his  own  eye8.»»  During  the  absence  of 
Ck)nrad,  Bertha,  the  good  queen  Bertha,  governed  the  kingdom.  Who  has 
not  heard  of  the  humble  gracious  queen  who.  mounted  on  her  palfrey,  a 
spindle  in  her  hand,  went  from  castle  to  castle,  from  monastery  to  monastery, 
from  farm-yard  to  farm-yard,  doing  everywhere  deeds  of  piety  and  charity? 
One  day  the  queen  of  Paveme — for  that  was  her  name  in  the  traditions  of 
Burgundy  —  met  in  the  fields  near  Orbe  a  yoimg  peasant  woman  who  was 
spinning  while  she  watched  her  flock.    Bertha,  weU  pleased,  gave  a  valuabte 

E resent  to  the  girl.  On  the  morrow  the  ladies  of  ner  train  all  appeared 
efore  her,  each  with  a  distaff  in  her  hand.  But  the  queen  smiled  at  sight 
of  them.  ''  Ladies,"  she  said,  "  the  yoimg  peasant,  like  Jacob,  came  first, 
and  she  has  carried  away  my  blessing."  The  rule  of  Queen  Bertha  and  her 
husband  Rudolf  II  was  distmguisheof  by  the  laying  of  foundations  for  num- 
erous pious  and  useful  institutions,  and  the  bunding  of  churches,  mon- 
asteries, bridges,  roads,  castles,  and  hostelries.P  Conrad,  having  become  of 
age,  was  restored  by  Otto  to  his  dominions;  and  the  emperor  married  Con- 
rad's sister,  Adelaide  queen  of  Italy.  In  Conrad's  reign  another  irruption  took 
Elace  of  the  Hungri  or  Madjars,  called  by  some  TWci,  who  had  some  jesm 
efore  overrun  Italy  and  Rhsetia;  they  afterwards  penetrated  into  Western 
Helvetia.  Conrad  defeated  the  Madjars,  as  weU  as  some  bands  of  Saracens 
who  had  found  their  way  to  the  valleys  of  Jura,  by  opposing  the  barbarians 
to  each  other  and  deluding  each  party  with  the  expectation  of  his  assistance 
against  the  other.  While  the  wandering  hostile  hordes  were  fast  engaged  in 
combat,  Conrad  fell  upon  both  and  destroyed  them.  After  this  he  reigned 
long  and  in  peace.'^ 

SWITZERLAND  TORN  BY  DISSENSIONS  IN  THE  EMPIRE 

Helvetia  hoped  in  vain  to  enjoy  repose  beneath  the  wide-extended  win^of 
the  German  Empire.  The  obstinate,  protracted,  and  destructive  strife  which 
raged  between  the  emperor  and  the  pope,  engendered  the  most  viokait  dis- 
orders  even  in  its  mountain  recesses.  On  the  demise  of  Hen^  lU,  in  1056. 
the  imperial  crown  descended  on  the  head  of  his  son  Henry  iV.  Under  his 
rei^,  the  discord  between  emperors  and  popes  broke  out  into  open  warfare, 
which  raged  through  nearly  half  a  century,  and  at  a  later  period  biased  out 
anew.  Hildebrandascended  the  papal  throne, as  Gregory  vll  (1073).  Hav- 
ing contrived  to  obtain  the  emperor's  assent  to  his  nomination,  though  the 
election  had  already  taken  place  without  his  concurrence,  Gregonr  at  once 
set  to  work  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  schemes  against  the  secubsur  power. 

Helvetia,  at  this  period,  offered  no  agreeable  aspect.  Its  first  and  most 
powerful  prince,  Duke  Rudolf  of  Swabia,  along  with  Berthold  of  Z&hiingen, 
duke  of  Carinthia,  and  manv  other  princes,  had  revolted  from  the  emperor. 
The  country  was  divided  betwixt  the  parties:  Rudolf  was  ascendiuit  in 
Swabia;  the  emperor,  in  Burgundian  Helvetia.  Through  the  excommuni- 
cation launched  against  Henry,  Gregory  freed  from  their  oaths  of  allqg^ce 
all  the  imperial  vassals  and  subjects.  Henry's  friends  became  discouraged; 
and  events  took  such  a  turn  that  the  princes  at  length  threatened  to  give 
effect  to  the  papal  sentence,  if  Henry  did  not  clear  himself  from  it  within  the 
term  of  a  year.  In  this  situation,  the  emperor  had  no  resource  Mt  but  to 
creep  with  his  wife  and  children  into  Italy,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  amidst 
unheard-of  difficulties  and  dangers,  without  money,  without  escort  throu^ 
the  mountain  passes  occupied  bv  Rudolf  and  the  rest  of  his  enemies.  On  his 
arrival,  he  was  hailed  with  loud  acclamations  by  his  Lombard  vassals;  and 
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nothing  but  want  of  spirit  could  have  induced  him  to  implore  lemiasionB  of 
the  sentence,  at  the  price  of  the  hardest  conditions  and  the  deepest  humilia- 
tions. With  rage  and  revenge  in  his  heart,  he  returned  to  Germany.  Here 
he  found  Duke  Rudolf  of  Swabia  enthroned  as  antii-Ooesar.  But  he  found, 
too,  a  strong  party  of  adherents  in  the  free  towns,  in  the  deigy^  who  were 
mostly  averse  to  Gregory's  innovations,  and  amonpt  all  who  fm  mdignation 
over  the  dishonour  done  to  the  German  name,  and  sympathy  for  their  deeply 
humbled  emperor.  Now  b^an  a  war  of  extennination,  oy  which  even  a  lar^ 
portion  of  Helvetia  was  depopulated.  The  fortune  of  war  decluned  itself  m 
favour  of  Henry.  In  a  decisive  battle  at  Merseburg,  in  1080,  Rudolf  was 
mortally  wounded;  and  his  hand,  which  had  been  cut  off  in  the  combat 
being  shown  hun,  he  is  said  to  have  repentantly  exclaimed,  ''That  is  the  hand 
which  I  pledged  in  swearing  fealty  to  the  emperort "  His  fall  was  regarded 
as  a  judgment  of  God,  and  Henrv's  adherents  gained  the  ascwdency. 

After  the  fall  of  Rudolf  of  Swabia,  the  anti-CSeosar,  at  Mersebui|;,  his  vacant 
dukedom  was  bestowed  bv  the  victorious  Henry  IV  on  his  son-m-law  Fred* 
erick  of  Hohenstaufen.  Rudolfs  son.  Count  Berthold  of  Rheinfelden,  con- 
tested in  a  long  war  the  possession  of  his  father's  domain,  with  its  new  owner. 
Berthold  died  in  the  year  1090,  by  which  event  the  rights  of  the  count  of 
Rheinfelden  were  transmitted  to  his  brother-in-law,  Berthold  11  of  Zihringen. 
The  nobles  in  Uhn  recognised  the  new  duke  immediatdy,  and  tendered  nim 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  Frederick  of  Hohenstaufen  prepared  for  a  renewal 
of  the  war  with  fresh  vigour;  but  Berthold  well  knew  that  the  land  was  tired 
out  by  protracted  vexations,  and  he  himself  preferred  a  moderate  fortune  to 
the  doubtful  issue  of  warfare.  He  therefore  appeared  in  the  presence  of  the 
emperor  at  the  diet  of  Mainz,  in  1097,  and  there  surrendered  the  ducal  oflke 
and  dignity  into  Frederick's  hands,  terminating  by  this  submissioii  the  four- 
and-twenty  years'  hostility  maintained  by  his  house  against  Henry  IV.  As 
a  recompense  for  this  renunciation,  Henry  shared  the  sometime  duchy  of 
Swabia  or  Alamannia  between  the  two  candklates;  so  that  Swabia,  prqwriy 
so  called,  was  allotted  to  Frederick,  while  Helvetia  was  conferred  upon  Bw- 
thold,  almost  m  its  present  extent^  This  arrangement  finaOy  sqMurated 
Swabia  from  Helvetia,  and  extinguished  the  venr  name  of  Alamannia.  Thus 
the  land  was  tranquil)  ised;  and  thus  the  benencent  powers  of  the  princes  of 
Ziihringen  was  established  in  Helvetia.  They  found  the  land  in  a  far  from 
happy  condition.  Lon^  and  furious  warfare  had  engendered  insecurity, 
immoralitv,  distress,  and  disorder.  On  the  other  hand,  foundations,  pious 
and  useful  for  the  times,  increased  in  number,  and  promoted  culture,  physk»tl 
and  moral.  The  towns,  too,  acqmred  more  and  more  importance:  on  the 
whole,  the  accession  of  the  dynasty  of  Z&hringen  seemed  to  announce  an  era 
of  more  general  well-being. 

In  the  year  1 152,  Berthold  IV  stood  at  the  head  of  the  house  of  Z&hringen. 
He  had  numerous  dependants,  but  even  more  numerous  enemies  who  envied 
his  preponderant  power.  In  order  to  keep  these  within  bounds,  and  to 
strengthen  himself  against  the  nobles  of  Burgundy,  Berthold  walled  in  many 
existing  hamlets,  or  built  new  towns,  and  gave  them  extraordinary  privileges. 
In  those  the  love  of  freedom,  of  tranquilUty.  or  of  profit,  coUectea  together  a 
multitude  of  persons,  who  naturally  adhered  with  steady  fidelity  to  tne  duke, 
by  whom  their  new  position  had  been  given  and  was  secured  to  meaoL  On  the 
other  hand,  the  duke  intruded  no  one  as  a  citisen,  nor  prevented  any  from 

[  I  Berthold  received  the  office  of  imperiAl  warden  orer  the  town,  diAptor,  and  dkliiot  of 
Zurich .  with  the  title  of  dake.  The  ZJUiringena  later  booono  Imperial  noton  of  BoifODdj, 
Conrad  III  of  that  house,  in  1127,  being  granted  this  dlgnl^r  bj  lae  emptor  H«iy  T*] 
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changing  their  places  of  residence  at  pleasure;  so  that  free  and  bondsmen 
vied  with  each  other  in  pressing  into  the  towns.  The  latter  became  free  when 
their  masters  did  not  claim  them  within  the  term  of  one  year,  and  prove  their 
vassalage  by  the  oath  of  seven  witnesses.  The  burghers  imposed  taxes  on 
themselves.  They  were  obliged  to  march  no  farther  in  the  wars  of  the  duke 
than  so  that  they  might  still  sleep  at  home  the  same  night  Every  burgher 
must  possess  a  house,  as  pledge  of  his  allegiance.  In  good  or  evil  fortune 
they  stood  each  for  all,  and  all  for  each.  Thus  simple  were  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms observed  by  the  rising  class  of  burghers. 

These  laws  and  regulations,  indeed,  were  calculated,  not  for  the  general 

good  of  a  state,  but  for 
a  single  town,  and  for 
those  who  belonged  to 
it.  This  apparent  self- 
ishness may  be  par- 
doned, if  we  recollect 
the  necessities  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  pe- 
riod. At  the  time 
when  towns  were 
foimded,  nothing  like 
patriotism,  far  less  seal 
for  the  general  rights 
of  humanity,  could 
exist.  The  burgher  who  was  heartily  attached 
to  his  town,  and  the  kni^t  who  cherished 
love  for  his  prince  and  cultivated  the  virtues 
of  his  order,  were  regarded  as  fulfilling  their 
whole  duty-  For  in  those  times  the  burgher 
viewed  his  town  in  the  light  of  his  fatherland, 
and  the  citizen  knew  no  state  but  the  court 
of  his  prince.  A  closer  bond  between  the 
individual  parts  of  a  conunonwealthy  the  sac- 
rifice of  private  to  public  interests,  respect  for 
the  rights  of  others — in  a  word,  a  general 
love  of  country  —  was  the  product  of  a  more 
advanced  age.  Besides,  the  nobles  and  clergy 
strove  with  their  whole  strength  to  keep  down 
the  growing  power  of  the  citizens.  This  imposed  on  them  the  most  vigilant 
regard  to  their  own  interests  and  the  most  complete  union  among  wem- 
sehres,  so  that  the  well-being  of  others  could  not  be  taken  into  account. 

Berthold  V  followed  the  example  of  his  father  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  towns;  for  the  dukes  of  Zahringen  governed  on  a  plan  grounded  upon,  or 
rather  prescribed  by,  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  They  found  their  power 
menaced  by  the  nobility,  and  were  therefore  obliged  to  seek  its  humiliation. 
All  the  nobles  of  Burgundy  revolted  from  the  government  of  B^ihold  V  so 
that  he  was  forced  to  Uve  in  a  state  of  open  wware  with  his  subjecta  The 
duke  twice  defeated  the  insurgents.^ 


Swiss  Cabtlb 


THE  FOUNDING  OF  BERN   (1191) 

The  spirit  of  the  time  of  city-building  is  revived  for  us  in  the  story  of  the 
founding  of  Bern  —  the  city  that  grew  to  be  the  most  important  of  them  all 
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— as  it  was  set  down  from  the  contenmoiary  dironicleB  in  tiie  iltinate  of 
Michael  Stettler, »  published  at  Bern  in  1026.    It  reads  as  follows:  > 

Berthold  V,  the  most  excellent  of  his  race,  aeeompanied  the  emperor  Fred- 
erick to  Syria  and,  as  he  liked  not  the  war — called  the  Holy — he  betook  him- 
self back  from  Tjnne  to  Eurooei  overcame  the  Burgundians,  and  dwdt  much 
in  Little  Burgundy,  especially  in  Biugdorf,  which  in  several  okl  letten  he 
calls  his  capital  He  served  the  empire  honourably  as  rector  of  Burffundv, 
ruled  with  might  loved  justicey  and  so  discipUned  uie  lords  of  the  lands  sub- 
ject to  hun  that  they  feared  him,  and  that  suDJects  of  the  reaim  had  to  hunJide 
themselves  and  bow  down  before  his  i>ower,  as  before  one  who  held,  next  to 
the  unperial  dignity,  the  highest  rank  in  Giraian  lands.  The  glorious  duke 
Berthold's  brave  reij^,  his  high  honours  and  great  power,  at  last  became 
irksome  and  dipleasing  to  certain  of  the  lords;  so  much  the  more,  because 
thev  felt  that  their  hearts  could  not  fashion  the  means  wherebv  to  repress 
and  destroy  this  princely  race  that  had  risen  to  such  a  height.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  among  the  nobilitv  of  Burgundy  adod  we  Oechthmd  ttiose 
who  were  well  disposed  towards  the  honourable  duke;  so  that,  out  of  his  own 
impulse  and  at  the  urging  of  his  close  friends,  b^  li^  steadily  the  purpose  to 
build  a  city  able  to  defend  itself,  for  the  checking  of  his  haughty  luid  defiant 
enemies  and  for  the  protection  of  his  true-hearted  subjeets.  There  could  not 
be  f oimd  in  these  lands  a  more  comfortable  spot  accordmg  to  ibe  r^rts  of 
his  people,  of  his  masters  of  the  hunt,  who  upon  nis  ocmunand  had  viewed  all 
suitable  places,  than  at  a  narrow  place,  where  he  had  abeady  a  good  castia 
called  Nydeck.  This  was  a  peninsula  neariy  surrounded  by  tiieAaie.  Because 
of  its  being  b;^  nature  well  fortified  and  haninff  at  hand  the  much  needed  wood 
for  building,  it  was  hoped  that  a  most  desiraUe  site  had  been  ehanoed  upoiL 
[This  was  imperial  soil,  a  fact  that  from  the  first  brought  Bern  into  dueot 
relation  to  the  German  Empire.] 

When  now  the  noble  duke,  full  of  great  deeds,  had  determined  to  •^^^'»p^*4n 
his  purpose,  he  appointed  an  excellent  noUeman^  of  the  famOy  of  Bubenmig 
master-builder  and  executor  of  the  woric.  Amid  all  this  luippj  and  praise- 
worthy work  of  building,  Duke  Berthold  was  minded  to  witness  amerrvhunt^ 
ing  in  the  oak  forest  wherein  the  city  was  to  be  built.  When  it  befell  that  the 
first  wild  beast  that  came  forth  to  the  hunters  was  a  bear,  which  they, 
according  to  their  wishes,  slew  and  brought  to  their  dear  lord,  he  took  it  for 
a  good  omen,  and  resolved  to  call  the  new  city,  after  the  bear  (b&r),  Bern  — 
hoping  that,  as  the  bear  is  among  all  European  four-footed  beasts  the  strong- 
est, the  most  courageous,  and  tne  most  staunch,  likewise  the  city  of  Bern 
might  triumph  over  others  that  might,  within  or  around  her  forests  and 
boundaries,  act  wantonly  toward  her,  and  that  she  might  bring  the  unseemly 
lot  to  fear  and  obedience.  This  name  of  Bern,  moreover,  fits  very  well  the 
first  three  letters  of  Berthold,  so  that  it  may  be  supposed  Bern  received  its 
name  not  only  from  the  bear,  but  also  from  Berthold  its  founder.  Much  of 
the  wood  needed  for  building  was  cut  upon  the  site  itself.  Not  only  many 
of  the  country-folk  went  wimngly  mto  tne  city,  but  Duke  Berthokl,  that  he 
might  defend  it  from  hostile  onslau^t  hj  means  of  courageous,  strong-fisted 
men,  himself  settled  within  it,  and  with  him  two  powerful,  renowned  families, 
namely,  the  Miintzers  of  Zurich  and  the  MiintierBof  Fribourgin  the  Brttsnu. 
Thereupon  the  lords  and  the  nobiUty  opposed  to  him  became  the  more  embit- 
tered against  his  power  and  princeljr  happiness;  yea,  so  that  they  spared  not 
innocent  youth,  but  secretljr  nad  poisoned  his  two  young  sons,  the  only  hope 
for  the  preservation  of  his  illustnous  race.  They  were  buried  at  Solothum> 
in  the  choir  of  the  church  of  St.  Urs.  Afterwards  when  this  chcHr  m  the  course 
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of  rebuilding  was  moved,  their  bones,  together  with  those  of  their  mother, 
were  found  there  wrapped  in  decaying  black  velvet  bearing  certain  inBignia, 
In  the  year  1218,  Berthold  of  Z3hringen,  greatly  renowned,  exchanged 
the  temporal  for  the  eternal  life.  Before  his  death  he  gave  the  cit^  of  Bern, 
which  was  very  dear  to  him,  to  the  emperor  Henry  VI  and  into  ttie  protec- 
tion of  the  Roman  Empire.  From  him  the  city  received  its  first  lioerties. 
The  burghers  of  Bern  bewept  with  hot  tears  this  their  illustrious  and  benevo- 
lent ruler,  as  a  true  father  of  his  established  children,  an  introducer  of  liber^ 
ties,  worthy  of  praise  and  fame,  a  planter  of  peace  and  imity,  and  a  right, 
honest  and  true  lord.  Frederick  the  Roman  king,  the  son  of  Henry  VL 
remembering  the  kindness  of  his  imperial  father  toward  this  new  city,  granted 
it  many  royal  liberties  and  rights  (1218).» 

THE  FREE  CITIES  AND  THE  EMPIRE 

Upon  the  extinction  of  the  race  of  Z&hringen,  which  had  united  a  laige 
portion  of  Switzerland  under  one  rule,  the  rectorate  of  Burgundy  reverted  to 
the  German  Emperor  and  became  extinct.  Thus,  many  towns  and  dynasties 
were  rendered  immediately  dependent  on  the  empire.  The  towns  thereby 
obtained  the  much  coveted  degree  of  independence  known  as  imperial  free- 
dom (ReichsfreiheU).  Chief  among  those  to  profit  bjr  this  advance  toward 
freedom,  gaining  the  proud  title  of  free  imperial  cities  (freie  Reichsstddte), 
were  Zurich,  Bern,  ana  Solothum.  Other  portions  of  Switzerland  already 
held  similar  privileges.  The  imperial  cities  now  began  to  loom  large  in  power 
and  wealth.  Freedom  in  individual  localities  made  strides  that  proved  sig- 
nificant in  the  future  progress  of  Swiss  nationality.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
number  of  lay  possessions  (among  which  were  those  of  the  counts  of  Savoy, 
Geneva,  Gruyeres,  Neuchdtel,  Lenzburg,  Habsburg,  Rapperschwyl,  and  Tog- 
genburg)  and  spiritual  properties  {as,  for  instance,  those  of  the  bishops  of 
Geneva,  Sion,  Lausanne,  Bdle,  C!onstance,  Coire;  of  the  abbots  of  St.  Gall, 
Einsiedeln,  and  Muri)  had  acquired  considerable  independence  and  power. 
The  large  estates  of  the  extinct  house  of  Zahringen  fell  to  the  already  power- 
ful counts  of  Kyburg,  and  their  possessions  came  later  into  the  hands  of  their 
relatives  the  Habsburgs.« 

In  1273,  Rudolf  of  Habsburg  was,  by  universal  consent,  elected  emperor, 
and  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  proclaimed  on  the  occasion  that  Rudolf  was 
*'  wise,  just,  and  beloved  of  God  and  man."  After  leading  a  wild  and  ins- 
ular life  in  his  youth,  Rudolf  had  later  fully  retrieved  his  character.  He  waS| 
in  general,  a  favourite  with  the  towns,  who,  amidst  the  troubles  of  the  inter- 
regnum, had  felt  thankful  for  the  countenance  and  protection  of  so  powerful 
a  chief.  Zurich  had  chosen  him  to  command  its  militia,  on  being  threatened 
by  his  neighbour  Ulrich,  baron  of  Regensburg.  Rudolf  defeatM  the  baion, 
and  obliged  him  to  seek  forgiveness  of  the  citizens.  He  was  not,  however,  on 
such  friendly  terms  with  the  people  of  Bdle.  The  misunderstanding  origin- 
ated in  some  disputes  he  had  with  the  bishop  of  that  city;  and  an  affray  which 
occurred  soon  after  widened  the  rupture.  During  the  carnival  of  1273,  a 
number  of  knights  and  other  young  noblemen,  the  friends  and  dependents 
of  Rudolf,  repaired  to  B&le  to  enjov  the  festivities  of  that  merry  season. 
Some  of  them  behaved  rudely  to  the  burghers'  ladies,  the  husbands  and 
fathers  of  whom  rose  against  the  insolent  intruders,  and  killed  several  of 
them.  The  count  of  Habsburg,  on  receiving  the  dismal  news,  collected  troops 
and  inarched  against  the  city.  While  he  was  besiering  the  place,  the  news 
arrived  of  his  election  to  the  imperial  throne.    On  hearing  tnis,  tiie  citiaens 
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of  B&le  came  out  of  their  walls,  with  every  mark  of  respect  for  the  new 
emperor,  and  invited  him  to  enter  their  city  with  his  troops.  The  past  was 
easily  forgotten:  Rudolf  assured  the  citizens  of  BAIe  of  his  friendship^  and 
they  swore  aUegiance  to  him. 

It  was  a  time  of  wonder  and  rejoicing  in  Helvetia;  the  magistrates  of  the 
towns,  the  nobles,  great  and  small^  all  repaired  to  Brugg,  in  Aargau,  to  con- 
gratulate the  emperor.  Their  countryman,  the  valiant  Rudolf,  had  been 
raised  to  the  first  throne  of  Europe,  Rudolf,  on  his  part,  notwithstanding 
his  elevation,  the  multifarious  cares  it  brought  on  him,  and  the  distance  to 
which  it  removed  him  from  his  country,  retained  to  the  end  of  his  iife  an 
affectionate  regard  for  his  brethren,  the  people  of  his  native  valleya  He 
granted  Zurich  a  solemn  pledge  that  that  city  should  never  be  alienated  from 
the  empire.  Ttiis  was  an  important  privilege  in  those  times,  when  the  emper- 
ors often  gave  away  to  the  nobles,  for  pecuniary  or  other  considerations^ 
lands  and  towns  belonging  to  the  empire,  as  if  they  had  been  their  private 
domain,  by  which  means  tne  inhabitants  lost  their  immunities  and  privileges. 
He  secured  to  Zurich,  Schaffhausen,  and  Soleure  the  right  of  having  their 

{'udges  and  avoyers  taken  from  among  themselves,  and  of  being  governed 
)y  theur  own  municipal  laws;  and  he  bestowed  on  another  town  (Lucerne) 
similar  franchises.  These  he  also  extended  to  Bienne,  Aurau,  Wmterthur. 
Laupen,  Diesenhoffea,  and  other  secondary  places;  he  moreover  protectee! 
Lausanne  and  Fribourg  against  the  encroacliments  of  the  counts  of  Savoy, 
asserting  in  that  part  of  tne  country  the  imperial  authority,  under  which  he 
restored  to  their  liberties  all  those  who  had  been  free  L>efore.  He  raised  the 
bishop  of  Lausanne  and  the  abbot  of  Einsiedeln  to  the  rank  of  princes  of  the 
empire.  He  was  liberal,  but  just  and  impartial,  as  well  towards  the  towns  as 
towards  the  nobles.  On  their  part,  tlie  towns  and  the  country  at  large 
showed  their  sense  of  gratitude  to  him  by  abundant  suppUea  of  men  and 
money,  m  the  exigencies  in  which  he  was  often  placed* 

The  city  of  Bern  formed,  unfortunately  for  both  parties,  the  only  excep- 
tion to  this  good  understanding.  That  city  had  acquired  great  importance 
in  western  Helvetia;  it  stood  constantly  in  arms  against  the  neijghbouring 
nobles.  Its  fidelity  to  the  empire  have  excited  numerous  enemies,  it  was 
compelled,  during  the  interregnum,  to  place  itself  under  the  protection  of 
Philip  count  of  Savoy,  and  to  make  alliances  with  Soleure,  Fribourg  and  other 
towns. 

Disputes,  which  were  then  of  frequent  occurrence  among  neigbbourSt 
brought  the  count  of  Kyburg  [cousin  to  Rudolf]  to  besiege  Bern,  but  hie 
attempt  was  vain.  Rudolf  himself,  in  1288^  threatened  the  city,  under  pre- 
tence of  protecting  the  Jews,  whom  the  Bernese  hati  driven  away;  but  he 
retired  without  acomplishing  anything.  The  same  year,  the  Bernese  defeated 
the  baron  of  Weissenburg,  took  his  castle  of  Wimmis,  and  destroyed  that  of 
Jagdberg,  talcinf^  the  knight  of  Blankenburg  prisoner,  who  was  afterwards 
received  as  a  citi^n  of  Bern*  The  following  year  Albert,  son  of  Rudolf, 
known  by  the  name  of  Albert  of  Austria,  endeavoured  to  take  Bern  by  sur- 
prise; but  being  discovered,  he  was  himself  attacked  by  the  citizens;  and 
after  a  severe  engagement,  in  which  manv  of  the  burghers  fell,  though  their 
banner  was  saved  by  a  desperate  effort  of  valour,  Albert,  struck  with  regard 
for  the  bravery  of  the  Bemeee,  made  peace  with  them."» 


.  I 


CHAPTER  II 
THE  RISE  OF  THE  SWISS  CONFEDERATION 

[1291-1402  A.D.] 

It  is  specially  needful  to  bear  in  mind,  first,  that,  till  the  last 
years  of  the  thirteenth  century,  not  even  the  germ  of  modem 
Switzerland  had  appeared  on  the  map  of  Europe ;  secondly,  that  the 
Confederation  did  not  formally  become  an  independent  power  till  the 
seventeenth  century  ;  lastly,  that,  though  the  Swiss  name  had  been  in 
common  use  for  ages,  it  did  not  become  the  formal  style  of  the  Con- 
federation till  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  no  less  needful  to  root  out 
the  notion  that  the  Swiss  of  the  original  cantons  in  any  way  represent 
the  Helvetii  of  Cesar.  The  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  are  :  tnat  the 
Swiss  Confederation  is  simply  one  of  many  German  leagues,  which 
was  more  lasting  and  became  more  closely  united  than  other  Gezman 
leagues ;  that  it  gradually  split  off  from  the  German  kingdom ;  that 
in  the  course  of  this  process  the  league  and  its  members  obtained  a 
large  body  of  Italian  and  Burgundian  allies  and  subjects ;  lastly,  that 
these  allies  and  subjects  have  in  modem  times  been  joined  into  one 
federal  body  with  the  original  German  confederates. — Fbebmak.* 

NATURE  AND  MAN   IN  THE  WALDSTATTE 

At  the  foot  and  towards  the  centre  of  the  Alps,  which  form  a  sort  of  natural 
wall  between  Germany  and  Italy,  there  lies  on  the  northern  side  a  deepHSunk 
lake,  cut  up  into  several  basins,  upon  which  open  out  three  valleys,  separated 
from  one  another  by  this  sheet  of  water  or  by  lofty  and  steep  mountains. 
Watered  by  torrential  rivers  or  by  insignificant  streamlets,  divided  at  increas- 
ing heights  into  ever-narrowing  valleys,  shut  in  by  steep  inclines  —  above 
w&ch  mount,  even  to  the  region  of  snow,  meadows,  forests,  and  rocks  — 
these  valleys  afford  but  little  space  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  are 
even  in  this  respect  unequally  favoured. 

The  principal  source  of  wealth  here  are  the  herds.  One  finds  here  more 
shepherds  than  mechanics  and  labourers.  Cattle-raising,  daii^ing,  the 
chase,  and  fishery  furnish  the  natural  resources  of  these  harsn  and  picturesque 
regions.  They  cannot  be  inhabited  except  by  robust  peoples,  content 
with  little,  having  simple  and  rude  habits,  for  everyone  must  be  sufficient  to 
himself,  and  in  need  count  on  nothing  but  his  own  strength.  Incessantly 
in  combat  with  nature,  to  which  they  must  look  for  everything  they  hope 
for  and  everything  they  fear,  the  inhabitants  of  these  secluded  places  con- 
tract in  this  struggle  a  sort  of  jealous  love  for  all  the  possessions  which  they 
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are  obliged  unceasingly  to  defend.  That  wluch  th^  have  anatched  from 
ioods,  avalanches,  storms,  and  abjrsses.  in  boldly  risking  their  lives,  they 
do  not  intend  to  see  menaced  or  lessened  by  the  encroachments  of  a  nei{^ibomr 
or  by  the  demands  of  a  master.  If  necessary,  they  will  make  war  on  men. 
as  well  as  on  the  elements.  In  this  combat  a^^unst  nature  they  feel^  on  the 
one  hand,  that  everything  depends  on  their  own  efforte  and  their  peise- 
verance  —  which  renders  them  self-confident  —  and  that,  on  the  other  nand, 
everything  depends  on  a  supreme  divine  will  —  which  renders  them  patient 
and  religious.  As  life  in  the  open  air  of  the  Alps  uid  in  the  fields  fortifies 
their  bodies,  so  the  uniformity  of  their  habits  gdves  to  their  character  a  sort 
of  moral  serenity  which  preserves,  and  hands  down  from  generation  to 
^neration,  sentiments  ana  tastes  whose  long  duration  is  thdr  stsruiigUL 
The  simplicity  and  the  small  amount  of  variety  of  thdr  way  of  living  favour 
the  spint  of  equality  amon^  them,  while  the  small  number  of  new  ideas  put 
into  circulation  in  their  midst  preserves  them,  longer  than  other  people, 
from  the  love  of  innovations. 

Reduced  from  of  old,  for  all  means  of  communication  with  the  world, 
to  the  mountain  paths  or  the  difficult  navigation  of  a  stormy  lake,  thb  sort, 
of  seclusion  has  naturally  drawn  them  cfose  together  among  themselves. 
From  this  spirit  of  association  and  of  mutual  aid.  which  they  possess  in  a. 
high  decree,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  isolation  of  tne  indiiadual  —  a  natural 
result  of  the  pastoral  life  —  there  develops  in  each  one  of  them  a  oourageoos 
independence.  It  is,  thus,  by  the  configuration  of  the  land,  as  well  as  by  the 
habits  of  the  people,  that  these  little  vaUeys  seem  to  have  been  providentally 
destined  to  become,  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  the  cradle  and  one  of  the  for- 
tresses of  Uberty.^ 

OBIGINS  OF  THE  SWISS  OQNFEDBRA.TTOR 

In  various  city  communities,  but  above  all,  axDOom  the  appaiently  insig- 
nificant  peasant  associations  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  (LBke  of  the  Four  Forest 
Cantons),  the  Habsburg  rule  had  from  the  beginning  met  with  peculiar 
difficulties,  which  set  barriers  to  its  perfect  sway.  T&re,  in  the  deluded 
Alpine  valleys,  a  vigorous  tree  had  risen,  which  was  spreading  its  brandies 
ever  farther,  to  afford  a  refuge  for  popular  freedom  a^^unst  tte  demands  of 
princely  power. 

Frequently  it  has  been  emphasised  in  historical  delineations  that  nature 
favoured  the  development  of  unique  poUtical  organisations  in  the  centre  ol 
the  Switzerland  of  to-day.  For  centuries,  every  district  touching  upon  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne  was  a  separate  little  world,  in  which  the  conditions  ol  publks 
and  private  right  shaped  themselves  in  peculiar  fashion.  All  three  lands—- 
the  valley  of  Uri,  bounded  by  mighty  mountains  of  rock;  the  &lds  of  Schwjn, 
spreading  out  at  the  foot  of  the  Mythen;  and  the  irregularly  branching  tracts .. 
of  Unterwalden  —  were,  on  the  other  hand,  drawn  together  into  doser  rdar 
tions  by  the  lake  with  its  numerous  indentations.  Moreover,  by  means  ol 
its  western  connecting  arm  they  were  directed,  for  communication  with  the 
outside  world,  towards  neighbDuring  Lucerne  and  the  levd  plains  Ijrinff 
further  down.  Thus  the  valleys  of  the  original  Switierland,  walled  nnma 
by  the  High  and  Middle  Alps,  were  formra  mto  a  federative  nucleus,  to 
which,  gradually,  new  members  in  the  open  country  joined  themselves.  ^  It 
is  impossible  to  determine  with  exactness  the  time  m  which  the  districts 
of  central  Switzerland,  remote  as  they  were  from  the  great  routes  oi  travel 
of  the  earlier  Middle  Ages,  were  first  peopled  by  their  Ahmannian  iiJiiabitanti* 
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Un 

Uri  first  emerges  into  the  light  of  history.  Ludwig  the  German,  July 
21,  853,  gave  to  the  Fraumunster  abbey  at  Zurich,  in  addition  to  other  royal 
estates,  vie  little  land  of  Uri.  pagellus  Uronice.  We  find,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  other  owners  of  land  in  the  valley.  It  is,  moreover,  beyond  doubt 
that  considerable  land  —  especially  in  the  Schfichenthal,  which  branches  off 
toward  the  east  —  was  the  personal  property  of  freemen,  and  that  these  free 
farmers,  together  with  the  dependents  of  the  abbev  (GoUeshaudeute),  of 
Fraumiinster,  who  were  enjoying  a  mild  rule,  essentially  determined  the  later 
fortunes  of  Uri. 

Uri  was  a  part  of  the  Zurichgau.  which,  since  the  second  half  of  the  ninth 
centiuy,  had  been  separated  from  tne  Thui^u.  The  people  of  Fraumunster, 
because  of  the  inmiunity  that  the  chapter  enjoyed  bygrJuit  of  the  emperor, 
were  subject  to  the  imperial  bailiwick  of  Zunch.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
imperial  bailiff  probably  extended  not  only  to  those  belonging  to  the  abbey, 
but  also  to  all  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  however  they  might  differ  in  station; 
so  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Z&hringens.  the  inhabitants  of  tne  district  appeared 
in  their  relation  to  the  bailiff  and  tne  empire  as  a  unit,  having  a  conunon 
set  of  laws.  Still  more  significant,  however,  was  the  circumstance  that  the 
population  of  Uri,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Reuss  to  the  height  of  SchoUenen, 
constituted  —  according  to  the  customs  of  the  old  Alamannian  settlers — an 
association  of  the  mark  (Markgenossenschaft),  which  from  time  to  time  met 
in  common  assembly  to  settle  questions  concerning  the  use  of  the  forest  and 
pasture  composing  the  Almendf  or  common  land.  Thus  there  gradually 
came  to  be  a  "  community  of  the  people  of  Uri,"  and  the  sense  of  unity  was 
kept  alive  among  the  members  of  the  markgenossenschaft.  It  was,  more- 
over, difficult  to  prevent  them  from  taking  under  consideration,  in  addition 
to  the  transactions  strictly  concerning  the  common  holdings,  matters  of  a 
general  nature.  These  peasants  found  in  their  economic  freedom  the  germ 
of  a  movement  toward  a  freer  political  activity. 

The  dukes  of  Z&hringen,  in  accordance  with  their  known  dynastic  inten- 
tions, were  in  a  ^ood  way  to  convert  their  official  relations  [as  representatives 
of  the  empire]  with  the  abbey  of  Zurich  and  its  dependencies  into  full  terri- 
torial jurisdiction,  when  with  the  death  of  Berthold  V,  in  1218^  everything 
received  a  different  aspect  and  direction.  King  Frederick  II  dissolved  the 
imperial  bailiwick  of  Zurich,  and  amone  other  things,  expressly  reclaimed 
for  the  empire  the  stewardsnip  of  the  chapter  of  Fmumiinster  —  an  event 
which  had  a  decisive  sigmficance  for  the  possessions  of  the  chapter.  In  Uri, 
the  abbey  retained  onl^  its  landed  property  and  revenues,  whereas  the  sov- 
ereignty and  judicial  rights  probably  at  once  went  over  to  the  counts  6t 
Hamburg,  who,  since  the  extinction  of  the  Lenzburgers,  had  entered  upon  the 
government  of  the  landgrafschaft  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Zunchgau. 
The  Gotteshausleute  of  Uri  thereby  virtually  lost  their  immunity^  and  the 
whole  valley  was  threatened  with  the  danjger  —  made  the  more  imminent 
by  the  weakening  of  the  imperial  authority  —  of  becoming  a  hereditary 
possession  of  this  race  of  rulers  of  the  Aai^u,  then  alr^y  vigorouslv 
extending  its  power  on  all  sides.  Just  then  lung  Henry,  the  son  of  Fred- 
erick II,  prompted  by  some  cause  which  can  not  now  be  determined  with 
certainty  —  probably  the  influence  of  former  subjects  of  the  abbey,  the 
freemen,  and  the  remaining  landowners  —  declared  in  a  documenti  made 
out  at  Hagenau,  May  26th,  1231,  that  he  took  "his  faithful,  all  the  men  of 
the  valley  of  Uri  (''  lumine9  in  Voile  Uraniae'')  out  of  the  possession  of  Ck>unt 
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Rudolf  I  of  Habsbui*^  and  brought  them  directly  and  inalieimMy  under  the 
rule  of  the  empire.  By  virtue  of  this  letter^  Uri  was  from  tlus  time  on  an 
immediate  dependency  of  the  empire.  Ordmarily,  the  lord  of  the  empire 
dealt  directly  with  a  ^'minister''  or  Ammamn  (hi^  bailifif),  who  was  ehcMen 
from  among  the  people  of  the  country.  By  wb  side  of  the  dd  mari^genos- 
senschaft  arose  a  form  of.  political  association  fOemeiMdiaftJ  whii^  as  was 
in  the  nature  of  things  and  common  to  the  individuafijdng  endeavors  of  all 
dependencies  of  the  empire  at  that  time,  rapidly  took  a  diieetion  towards 
independence.  The  community,  under  its  ammann.  levied  common  taxes 
for  the  needs  of  the  country,  and  since  the  year  1243.  bore  its  own  seal,  which 
carried  as  emblem  a  steer's  head  with  a  nose-ring.  In  the  year  1291  we  meek 
with  the  title  Landammann  for  that  of  ammann. 

When  Rudolf  was  made  king,  he  recognised  ^thout  hedtation,  in  indit- 
tiable  and  hearty  terms,  the  immediate  (fependence  of  the  people  olUri  on 
the  empire.  In  a  charter  dated  January  8th,  1274  he  asmired  his  ''loyal, 
excellent  people"  that  under  no  circumstances  would  he  fdedge  them  or  in 
any  way  alienate  them,  since  he  regptled  them  as  spedud  wards  of  the  em[Nre. 
What  mid  been  done  m  1231  received  new  force  with  this  new  instrument, 
and  in  the  sequel,  the  imperial  freedom  of  the  peojde  of  Uri  was  never 
seriously  disputed.; 

SdnwyM 

In  Schwyz  circumstances  shaped  themselves  in  ooite  a  different  manner. 
up  to  the  time  of  King  Rudolf  of  Habdburg.  The  old  nudeus  of  the  land  oi 
Schwyz  included  originally  only  the  nei^Murfaood  oi  the  hamlet  of  QtSmjM 
with  the  Muota  Valley.    Here,  too,  non-resident  chiupten  and  lay  |  ' 

ities  held  landed  property  with  unfree  tenants.    Various  estates 

to  the  monasteries  of  Kappel,  Muri,  SchSnis,  Enodberib  ^^  ESnsieddn.    

larger  farms  were  the  property  of  the  counts  cl  Lenrouig,  and  came  finally: 
apparently  by  inheritance,  into  the  hands  of  the  Habsbuigi.  By  far  the  most 
important  part  of  the  land,  however,  was  held  by  free  peasants  who  were 
subject  to  no  kind  of  territorial  jurisdiction.  Inese  formed  tne  deciding 
element  of  the  population.  The  free  peasants,  as  well  as  the  dependents  (» 
the  spiritual  and  lay  rulers,  were  in  Schwyz  also  bound  toother  as  a  markge- 
nossenschaf t,  by  their  common  interest  as  owners  of  land  m  the  almend;  imd 
this  unity  of  their  economic  interests  prepared  the  future  equable  union  of 
the  various  classes  of  the  people. 

The  land  was  subject  to  the  judicial  authority  of  the  counts  of  the  Zurich- 
gau  —  i.e.,  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  to  the  Lensbuigers  —  and  to 
them,  as  bailiffs,  the  Schwyzers  had  to  pav  a  considerable  tax.  Thus»  the 
same  persons  here,  on  the  one  hand,  held  territorial  rights,  while,  on  the 
other,  they  represented  by  their  office  the  authority  of  we  empire.  In  the 
twelfth  century,  the  counts  of  Lenzbiug  twice  appeued  in  theur  capacity  as 
land-owners  before  the  imperial  court,  to  bring  suit  on  behalf  of  their  asso* 
ciates  of  the  common  mark  agamst  the  abbot  S  Einsiedeln.  For  from  eariy 
times,  at  least  from  the  days  of  King  Henry  II,  dated  the  obstinate  quand  of 
the  Schwyzers  with  the  monks,  concerning  the  use  of  fcnest-covered  boundary 
lands  by  the  sources  of  the  Alp  and  the  Sihl,  to  which  both  nei^ibours  1^ 
means  of  continual  clearing  had  gradually  advanced.  King  Henry  V  (111^ 
and  King  Conrad  III  (1144)  decided  in  favour  of  the  monastery;  ami  the 
Lenzburgers,  with  their  associates,  had  to  pay  a  fine  and  damages.  But  the 
Bchwyzers  seem  to  have  cared  Uttle  for  such  awards,  and  witboot  reprdiog 
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natural  boundaries,  apparently  continued  always  to  keep  an  eye  to  the  free 
extension  of  their  almend  toward  the  north  and  northeast. 

When  the  power  of  the  Lenzburgers  had  come  to  an  end,  their  tenitorial 
rights  in  the  landgrafschaft  fell  to  the  house  of  Habsbui^g.  Rudolf  I.  in  1217, 
in  his  position  as  count,  or  as  he  designated  himself,  ^'by  true  inheritanoe 
rightful  bailiff  and  protector  of  the  people  of  Schwyz,"  pronounced  a  judgment 
in  the  newly  re-opened  quarrel  between  Schwyz  and  Einsiedeln.  The  decision 
was  somewhat  more  favourable  for  the  Schwyzers  than  the  previous  awards. 

Accordii^ly,  there  must  have 
been  at  that  time  a  good  im- 
derstanding  between  the  free 
peasants  and  the  Habsbuigs. 
When,  after  the  death  of 
Count  Rudolf,  fifteen  years 
later,  his  two  sons  divided 
the  paternal  possessions,  the 
younger,  Rudolf  II  —  the 
founder  of  the  Laufenbuig 
line  —  came  into  the  rights 
of  the  landgrafschaft  of  the 
valley  at  the  southern  foot 
of  tne  Mythen.  From  this 
time  on,  the  relationship  of 
the  Sdiwyzers  to  the  holders 
of  the  sovereign  power  be- 
came troubled,  so  that  the 
country  people  hit  upon  the 
thought  of  following  the  ex- 
ample of  their  nieghbours  in 
Uri,  and  completely  with- 
drawing themselves  from  the 
rule  of  Habsburg.  The  un- 
certain attitude  which  Count 
Rudolf  assumed  toward  his 
imperial  master  when,  in 
1239,  the  latter  was  excom- 
municated, ^ve  them  the 
desired  occasion  for  a  bold 
step.  They  sent  messengers 
and  letters  across  the  Alps 
to  the  emperor,  who  was  besieging  Faenza  —  perhaps  also  sent  him  a  company 
of  men  —  and  declared  that  they  of  their  own  free  will  desired  to  be  under  the 
government  of  the  realm  itself,  and  to  come  under  the  sheltering  wings  of  the 
empire  as  free  men,  who  otherwise  owed  no  allegiance. 

Frederick  granted  the  wish  of  "the  united  men  of  the  valley  of  Schwyi" 
("  Universis  h&minibus  vaUis  in  SwUes^^),  by  means  of  a  letter  issued  in  Deoemr 
ber,  1240.  This,  the  oldest  charter  of  freedom  of  the  Waldst&tte,  extant  in 
the  original,  is  still  preserved,  like  a  priceless  gem,  in  the  public  archives  of 
Schwyz.  The  emperor  took  them  under  his  special  protection,  and  gave  them 
the  assurance  that  at  no  time  should  they  be  alienated  or  withdrawn  from 
the  authority  of  the  empire.  We  must  not,  however,  rate  the  significance 
of  this  document  too  highly.  For,  at  bottom,  the  emperor  did  not  employ  a 
binding  form,  and  was  careful  not  to  express  explicitly  the  exemption  of  the 
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valley  of  Schwyz  from  the  landgrafschaft.  He  fomid,  moieover,  the  kn 
cause  to  give  definite  fonn  to  the  new  arrangement  of  nnmediate  jiuiedictkm 
by  the  empire  by  means  of  a  bailiff,  as  Coont  Rudolf,  in  the  sueoeeding  vean, 
beginning  with  1242,  again  openly  took  the  emperor's  part  Thus  the  charter 
remained  at  first  ineffective  for  the  Sohwjrsers.  When,  relying  upon  the  char- 
ter, they  rose  in  revolt,  they  failed  to  obtain  aid  frcm  the  emperor.  Th^ 
were  obliged  again  to  swear  alliance  to  Count  Rudolf,  and  to  bind  them- 
selves thereafter  to  remain  quiewr  under  his  rule,  and  to  hold  ndther  to  the 
emperor  Frederick,  nor  to  any  other  ruler  in  oppNOsition  to  Rudolf. 

Soon  thereafter  began  the  seneral  woiid-moving  strung  between  empire 
and  papacy.  Its  traces  mav  be  followed  ev&i  to  the  stores  of  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne.  When  Count  Rudolf  11  of  Habsbun^after  the  formal  pronundar 
tion  of  the  papal  anathema  and  the  deposal  offVederick  11  at  the  council  of 
Lyons  (1245),  went  over  into  the  papal  camp,  the  Schwjners  took  up  arms 
against  the  ruler  they  had  but  just  acknomedged.  Tmy  formed  aJiianees 
with  the  people  of  Unterwalden  and  the  citisens  of  Lucerne;  the  &st  league 
of  confederates  of  which  we  have  knowledge  falls  into  these  jears.^ 

Strife  must  have  raged  violently  for  a  time  in  the  valteys;  and  if  tradition 
—  particularly  for  its  story  of  the  good  archer  Tell  —  had  find  upon  these 
events,  it  would  not  have  been  so  easy  to  gunsay  it.  Count  Rudolf,  in  the 
midst  of  the  contest,  received  an  order  from  Pope  Innocent  IV,  in  iriueh  the 
provast  of  Olenberg,  in  Sundgau,  was  directed  to  set  a  term  for  the  rebdltoas 
people  of  Schwyz  and  Samen  in  which  to  renounce  Frederick,  to  umte  with 
the  church  and  dutifully  to  acknowledge  the  rule  of  the  count.  If  tUs  (fid 
not  have  any  effect,  he  was  to  declare  them  and  the  peojde  of  Lucerne  — 
probably  actmg  in  conmion  with  them  —  under  sentence  of  exoommumcatioiL 
and  subject  them  to  the  penalty  of  the  interdict  Concerning  the  oourse  ol 
the  struggle  all  information  is  wanting.  The  change  of  persond,  however. 
which  occurred  in  the  years  1249  and  1250,  by  the  deaths  ci  Coont  Ruddi 
II  and  the  emperor  Fr^erick,  prevented  in  any  case  the  cootimuition  of  the 
revolution  in  Schwyz  and  the  communities  alhed  with  hear.  The  Ohibdfine 
league  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  fell  apart:  the  scms  of  Rudkdf 
again  attained  to  a  free  exercise  of  their  power,  probably  in  Schwys  as  well 
as  in  Untorwaklen.  The  attempt  at  insurrection  nad  totally  fuled,  and  there 
could  be  the  less  hope,  at  thistune,of  a  realisation  of  the  endeavours  of  Schwys 
to  secure  freedom  as  the  rights  of  the  Habsbur^,  in  this  period  of  decline  m 
tlu»  power  of  the  empire,  were  continually  takmg  firmer  root. 

11  lose  were  the  years  of  the  rise  of  Count  Rudolf  III  —  ibe  nephew  of 
Rudolf  II  and  the  representative  of  the  elder  line  of  the  house  of  Habebuig  ^ 
when,  favoured  by  fortunate  happenings  of  all  sorts,  he  knew  with  a  character- 
istic wariness  how  to  enlarge  his  lancb  as  well  as  his  powers  of  jurisdicticm. 
Wlu  n,  in  1273,  the  personal  estates  of  his  cousin  Eberhard  von  Habsburg- 
haufonburg,  located  m  the  Waldst£ltte,  came  into  his  possession  by  purchase, 
tlu^  rights  of  jurisdiction  as  landgraf,  which  the  house  of  Habebuig  claimed  in 
Schwyz,  probably  went  over  to  him.  With  the  elevation  <rf  Rudolf  to  the 
(lonnan  inifXTial  throne  things  took  an  unexpected  turn  for  the  Schwjrsers. 
To  be  sun\  they  could  not  dare  to  believe  that  the  new  king  would  confirm 
their  charter  of  freedom,  as  it  was  directed  aaainst  Habsburg,  and  at  least 
questionable  as  to  its  essential  rightfulness  ana  formal  binding  power.  Thsy 
were  afTected,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  declaration  that  he  would  not 
HTognise  the  grants  of  Frederick  II,  dating  from  a  time  when  he  was  under 


['  Tho  document  itself  is  lacking.    The  pioofi  of  tlis  cslftenMof  tlis  iMgvs  hftfs btea 
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sentence  of  excommunication.  At  the  same  time,  tlieir  situation  did  not 
prove  itself  so  unfavourable  as  might  have  been  feared  from  the  well-known 
dynastic  policy  of  Rudolf.  For,  however  effectively  the  Habsburgers  observed 
the  interests  of  their  house  in  all  directions,  it  cannot  be  sud  that  they  worked 
systematically  toward  restricting  the  rights  of  the  free  peasant  communities. 
In  regard  to  the  execution  of  justice,  Kudolf  granted  the  Schwyzers  notable 
concessions.  He  gave  them  the  assurance  that  they  would  have  to  appear 
before  no  judges  except  himself,  his  sons,  or  the  judge  of  the  vallev;  and,  in 
a  letter  dated  February  19th,  1291.  he  granted  them  the  privilege  that  no  serf 
should  be  permitted  to  act  as  judge  over  them. 

It  was  imder  this  ^nerally  nuld  rule  that  the  inborn  impulse  toward 
independent  action  again  came  to  the  front  in  Schwyz,  and  tnat  the  local 
government  —  if  that  term  maybe  used  of  this  early  period — had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  into  more  definite  form.  Of  tne  old  quarrel  with  the 
monastery  of  Einsiedehi  we,  indeed,  hear  nothing  in  this  period.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  new  feud  arose  with  the  convent  founded  in  1262  at  Stdnen. 
It  is  during  this  very  quarrel  with  the  nims  of  Steinen^  in  1275,  tiiat  the 
Schwyzers  first  appear  as  a  commimity  (universitas).  Six  years  later,  they 
had  their  own  seal,  which  by  its  inscription  gave  expression  to  their  poliliciu 
unity. 

We  find  at  first  two  judges  (Ammarmer)^  then  four,  whom  Rudolf 
appointed  out  of  the  leading  families,  and  in  the  selection  of  whom,  it  appears 
he  took  into  consideration  the  four  component  elements  of  the  countoy  — 
the  commimity  of  the  free  people,  the  two  independent  principalities,  and 
Steinen  which  recently  had  become  an  element.  At  the  end  of  Rudolfs 
reign  these  officials  were  replaced  by  a  single  landammann,  as  representative 
of  the  royal  Habsburg  rule.  Thus  the  king  himself,  probably  in  the  interests 
of  an  easier  administration,  prepared  the  complete  unity  of  the  country. 
He  could  not  foresee  that,  in  this  stren^hening  of  the  communal  foundation 
in  the  valley  of  Schwyz,  he  was  creating  for  the  people  a  new  and  strong 
support. 

VrUerwalden 

The  development  of  public  affairs  in  Unterwalden  had  been  less  uniform 
than  in  Uri  and  in  Schwyz.  This  first  named  district  —  which,  indeed,  did 
not  receive  its  name  as  a  whole  till  the  fourteenth  century  —  exceedin^y 
fertile  in  its  lower  portions,  was  divided  by  nature  into  two  parts;  the  basms 
of  the  Samer  and  the  Engelberger  Aa:  Obwalden  and  Nidwalden.  TTbe 
property  rights  here,  which  since  the  times  of  the  Carlovingians  had  been 
much  sought  after,  received  value  because  of  the  adaptation  of  the  land  to 
cattle-raising  and  Alpine  dairying,  as  well  as  to  agriculture.  They  were  held 
in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  Habsburgs,  by  the  lower  nobility,  by  tiie 
religious  houses  of  Engelberg,  Murbach,  Lucerne,  Mim,  Miinster  in  Aiurgau, 
and  by  numerous  farmers,  personally  free,  and  living  scattered  in  the  valleys. 
The  many  widely  extended  landholding  houses  here  made  the  uniting  of  the 
free  portions  of  the  population  much  more  difficult  than  was  the  case  in  the 
other  two  Waldstatte.  The  administration  of  the  land^rafschaft,  as  in 
Schwyz,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  house  of  Habsburg  —  that  is,  after  the  death 
of  Rudolf  I,  the  yoimger  line  of  Habsburg-Lamenburg  —  until,  in  ISSTO, 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  purchase  already  noted,  it  went  to  Rudolf  the  king. 
To  the  Habsburgs,  too,  nad  fallen  the  wardenship  of  the  religious  houses. 
Only  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Engelberg  preserved  during  the  following 
centuries  an  independent  position. 
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Already  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteentli  oentuiy,  when  the  OhibeDine 
movement  had  extended  to  the  valleys  iJbout  the  Lue  of  Luoernei  the  free 
people  of  Unterwalden  seem  to  have  constituted  themselves  a  wnamnoitj, 
which,  either  from  the  beginning  or  later  seems  to  have  united  in  itself  atoo 
those  of  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Samen  who  cherished  simflar 
ambitions.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  determine,  howeve^  this  commumty 
still  lacked  the  royal  privileges  which  its  net^DOurs  had  already  won  for 
themselves. 

THE  EVEBLASnNG  UBAGUX  0291  AJ}.) 

Such  were  the  circumstances  existing  in  the  three  lands  toward  the  ckse 
of  the  reign  of  Rudolf.  In  Unterwalden^  but  weak  germs  of  a  growth  iomid 
freedom  had  been  developed.  Uri  enjoyed  the  secure  position  cf  a  taritoiy 
exempted  from  the  power  of  the  counts,  and  directly  depmimii  on  tibe  enqpiie. 
The  ^hwyzers,  mdeedi  lacked  the  formal  acknowied^neat  of  fheir  imperial 
freedom,  which  had  been  promised  half  a  century  eaifier,  or  the  hc^of  n^idi, 
at  least,  had  been  given  tnem.  But,  as  a  matter  of  iact»  thqr  stood  bx  direet 
communication  with  the  head  of  the  German  Eknpire:  their  community  had 
a  uniform  organisation,  and  had  won  weighty  privil^geB  with  referance  to 
the  administration  of  justice.  With  prudent  employmcDt  of  extsmal  events^ 
they  now  aimed  to  establish  the  permanence  of  tnese  gains  and,  if  pontile^  to 
increase  them.  From  the  Schwyiers,  who  at  all  time  evinced  a  Inen  em  for 
the  political  changes  in  the  German  Empire,  doubtless  came  the  inqfrain  for 
an  enduring  union  of  the  communities  about  the  Lake  of  Lueenie. 

Hardly  had  news  of  the  death  of  I^  Rudolf  mreod  fai  the  WaldstitbBi 
when  the  country  people  fLandteuteJ,  m  view  of  the  uncertain  eonditkMM 
which  now  arose,  made  common  cause.  Onlv  seventeen  days  after  the  death 
of  the  king,  that  is,  on  Aimist  1st,  1201.  **  the  men  of  tiie  vaUqr  of  Uiii  the 
association  of  the  valley  of  Schw^,  ana  the  comnranity  of  the  men  of  the 
forest  of  the  lower  valley  "({.e.  Imterwalden),  in  view  of  the  difficult  times 
and  for  the  purpose  of  a  better  defence  of  their  interests,  made  an  everisst- 
ing  league  (ewigen  Bund).  The  three  lands  promised  in  good  faith  to  stand  by 
one  another,  with  help,  counsel,  and  favour,  with  body  and  possessions,  to 
their  full  power,  inside  and  outside  of  the  valleys,  against  aU  nostile  atta^du 
and  insults.  To  this  they  swore,  renewing,  as  they  expressed  themsdves,  the 
Antiqua  Confcederatio  confirmed  bv  oath.  They  added  the  reservation  that 
everyone,  according  to  his  rank,  should  serve  and  obev  his  lord,  in  a  proper 
manner.  They  affirmed,  however,  by  common  council  and  unanimous  con- 
sent, that  they  would  acceot  no  judge  in  their  valleys  who  had  bou^t  his 
office,  or  who  was  not  an  inhabitant  or  a  native  of  the  vaUejrs.  But  u  there 
should  arise  a  dispute  among  the  confederates  the  more  sensible  among  them 
should  come  together,  and  settle  the  quarrel  according  to  their  judgment; 
and  if  one  side  should  then  be  unwilling  to  acauiesce  m  the  decision,  the 
remaining  confederates  should  give  a^  to  the  other  party  to  the  diqpute. 

The  three  communities^  moreover,  incliuled  in  tne  covenant  provisiooe 
for  the  punishment  of  vanous  crimes  and  common  regulations  as  to  the 
preservation  of  order  m  the  country.  ''These  regulations  for  the  commoo 
welfare  and  safety/'  they  concluded,  ''shall  with  God's  help  endure  forever^ 
and  in  evidence  of  this  determination,  them  has  been  prepared,  at  the  wish 
of  those  herein  afore-mentioned,  a  document  strengthened  frith  the  scab  of 
the  communities  and  valleys  herein  named."  The  venerable  covenant — the 
oldest  document  of  the  Swiss  Confederation — is  still  preserved  m  8chwyi,« 
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Quite  recently,  Prof.  H.  Bresslau  has  brought  to  light  fresh  facts  bearing 
upon  the  earliest  league  of  the  forest  districts,  which  had  been  placed  by 
most  historians  in  the  period  1245-1250.<>  His  essay  shows  most  eonclusiTely, 
by  a  careful  examination  of  surviving  documents,  that  the  Antiqua  CanfW' 

deratio  mentioned  in  the  League  of 
1291  cannot  posEdbly  refer  to  the 
events  of  1245  ef  seq.,  for  the  mnple 
reason  that  at  that  time  Uri, 
Schwyz,  and  Unterwalden  took 
different  sides  in  the  great  strife  be- 
tween pope  and  emperor  —  Schwyi 
and  Obwalden  supporting  the  em- 
peror, while  Uri  and  Nidwalden 
stood  by  the  pope.  It  is  further 
shown  that  the  Antiqua  OonfeBder- 
alio  was  not  ionrnbi  agunst  the 
HabsburgBi  but  was  simply  an  oidi- 
nary  agreement  to  preserve  peace 
ana  qmet  in  that  paiticular  district, 
havmg  probably  been  made  during 
the  interr^num  in  the  empire 
(1254-1273);  and  that  it  is  poflEoble 
in  the  existing  text  of  the  League 
of  1291  to  distinguish  the  main 
features  of  the  old  league,  as  well  as 
the  additions  made  in  1291 J 

THE  WALDSTATTE  X7NI>ER  AliBEBT 
OF  AUSTRIA 

The  first  permanent  alliance  be- 
came the  basis  of  the  Confedera- 
tion.   This  was  not  a  revolutionary 
step,  for  it  was  not  directed  against 
the  emperor  and  the  empire.     like 
other  contemporaneous  feagues  this 
one  had  no  other  object  than  to  se- 
cure to  the  confederates,  by  means 
of  their  own   united  cdBforts,  the 
pn^tection  which  the  imperial  power  could  not  give  them.    In  this  instance 
the  memlxTs  of  the  league  were  not,  as  was  the  case  in  Italy  and  Germany, 
wealthy  oitio:;:.  but  simple  nistic^,  who  recognised  clearly  theur  political  inter^ 
t^t8,  and  had  the  courage  to  defend  them.    The  league  was  made  "  forever/* 
and  it  h:is  maintained  itself  without  a  break.    While  the  leaj^ues  of  the  cities 
wert^  dui^^lvevi  in  the  course  of  time,  the  Swiss  Confederation  strengthened 
iti^Mf  aKain:i(t  danger,  and  acquired  an  irresistible  powers  bef(»e  which  went 
down  Uie  house  of  Hal^burg  and  all  it$  proud  nolmity  vanishiDg  as  the  stars 
vanish  at  sunris', 

iVnvinctxl  that  their  strv^ngest  support  was  to  be  found  in  a  union  with 
their  fellows,  the  Waldstatte  joined  the  League  of  Zurich  against  Habsbuig. 
ll\e  hoiuK"  of  Hat^burg  had  aoquin^i  throu^  Rudolf  the  arch-duchy  oL 
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Austria,  which  from  that  time  on  became  the  main  support  of  Habsburg's 
power.  The  head  of  the  house  of  Austria-Habebuig  was  at  that  time  Albert, 
the  son  of  Rudolf.  When  Adolf  of  Nassau  was  elected  anti-kjngy  all  ti^d 
enemies  of  Habsburg  embraced  his  cause,  and  war  broke  out.  But  the  men 
of  Zurich,  who  had  marched  against  the  Austrian  town  of  Winterthur,  were 
completely  defeated  (April,  1292);  their  city  was  besieged  by  Albert,  and 
forced  to  surrender.^  Old  chronicles  relate  that  the  defeat  was  caused  by  a 
ruse  of  the  Austrian  leader,  who  approached  the  men  of  Zurich  under  the 
banner  of  their  allies,  as  though  bnnffing  aid,  and  then  suddenly  fell  upon 
them;  and  that  Albert  was  finally  induct  to  make  peace  by  seeing  in  the 
market  place  of  the  city,  as  he  approached,  large  bands  of  warriors  in  armour. 
The  warriors  were  women  and  gu'ls  accoutreaas  men.^  The  league  agakist 
Habsburg  was  thus  for  the  time  being  dissolved,  and  Lucerne  anathe  Wald- 
statte  were  also  compelled  to  give  up  the  struggle.  But  liberty  was  not 
vanquished.  The  rural  conmiunity  ot  Schwas  protested  aminst  the  injus- 
tice which  exempted  the  convents  from  taxation.  King  Aofolf  oonfirmed  to 
Uri  and  Schwyz  their  imperial  liberties.  In  the  west,  the  Austrian  cause 
received  a  check  by  the  victory  of  the  Bernese  at  Dombuhl,  in  1208.  When. 
however,  King  Albert  had  defeated  his  rival,  and  remained  sole  ruler,  he  did 
not  recognise  the  franchises  of  the  Waldstfttte  and  of  Bern;  but  set  himsdf 
to  reestablish  the  Austrian  power  in  eastern  and  central  Switseriand  by 
means  of  the  Habsburg-Austrian  mana^ment.  Hie  Habeburgs  were  mioe 
more  menacing  the  independence  of  the  Waldst&tte,  when  Albert  was  assassi- 
nated, in  1308,  at  Brugg,  by  a  discontented  noble — his  nephew,  John  of 
Austria.^ 

In  the  last  half-century,  the  writing  of  Swiss  history  has  imdei]p(cm6  a 
revolution  with  reference  to  the  treatment  of  events  havm^  to  do  with  the 
origin  of  the  Confederation.  We  have  now  reached  the  period  to  whieh  the 
older  historians  assigned  the  familiar  story  of  William  Tdl,  **  tii»  friend  of 
freedom,"  the  oath  on  the  Rutli,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrian  bailiflb. 
The  following  is  the  narrative  of  the  great  Swiss  historian,  Johann  vim 
Miiller,  which  won  for  these  events  general  acceptation  as  authentic  hiBtory.« 

The  Tradition  of  the  Bailiff 8 

The  death  of  Adolf  m  battle  (1298)  caused  fear  to  spread  throughout  the 
mountains  among  all  those  who  had  held  to  King  Adolf  s  partv.  Representa- 
tives of  the  Walcbtatte  sadly  and  thoughtfully  returned  home  fromStrasburff, 
where  the  king  had  replied  to  their  request  to  have  their  liberties  confirmed, 
by  saying  that  '*  he  intended  soon  to  propose  to  them  a  change  in  tiieir  con- 
dition/' Albert  desired  to  unite  all  the  dominions  of  his  house.  The  limita- 
tions of  the  royal  prerogative  in  Germanv  and  the  country  communitks  in 
Austria  and  Styria  incited  him  to  dislike  the  liberties  of  the  people  as 
obstructions  to  his  power. 

Thus  he  came  to  send  to  the  Waldst&tte  the  lords  Von  Ochsenstein  and 
Von  Lichtenberg,  with  a  message  to  the  effect  that  thev  would  do  well  for 
themselves  and  their  descendants  if  they  would  put  themsdves  under  the 
perpetual  shelter  of  the  royal  house;  that  the  king  wouki  like  to  have  them 
as  his  dear  children;  and  that,  having  heard  what  brave  men  they  were  he 
would  like  to  lead  them  to  victory,  and  make  them  wealthy  with  booty  and 
knighthood  and  feudal  estates.  To  this  the  nobles  and  free  men  and  all  the 
people  of  the  Waldst&tte  replied  that  they  loved  the  condition  of  their  ten- 
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fathers,  and  wished  to  remain  therein.  Theyprayed  the  king  to  confirm  it,  as 
his  father  had  done.  Thereupon  they  sent  Werner,  Freiherr  von  Attinghau- 
sen — who,  like  his  forefathers,  was  Landammann  of  the  men  of  Uri  —  to  the 
royal  court  to  ask  for  confirmation  of  their  liberties  and  for  a  biulifF  with 
power  over  life  and  death.  But  the  king,  who  was  carrying  on  war  against 
the  electors,  was  ill  to  speak  to.  The  affairs  of  the  imperial  baSiwick  he  turned 
over  to  the  officials,  wnom  he  had  on  his  private  estates  at  Rotenburg  and 
Lucerne.  In  order  that  their  obedience  to  Austrian  officials  might  not  become 
a  fixed  duty,  the  people  now  sent  again  to  the  king  to  ask  for  an  imperial 
bailiff.  King  Albert  gave  them  Herrmann  Gessler  von  Brunek  and  Beringer 
von  Landenberg  (Beringer  had  shown  overbearing  manners  even  at  court). 
He  gave  the  Waldstatte  oailiffs  whom  they  must  of  necessity  hate;  especially 
when  these,  because  of  poverty  or  greed,  and  emboldened  by  the  ki^s  evi- 
dent displeasure,  followed  the  usual  oppressive  ways  of  such  magistrates. 
These  imperial  bailiffs,  because  they  had  no  castle  of  their  own,  or  beoBtuse 
they  were  ordered  by  the  king  to  do  so,  decided  to  live  in  the  Waldst&tte: 
Landenberg,  in  Unterwalden  near  Samen,  while  Gessler  built  a  Zwingflwl 
(manor  of  coercion)  near  Altorf  in  Uri. 

In  accordance  with  its  conservative  customs,  there  are  among  such  a  peo- 
ple many  families  of  ancient  repute  that  remain  long  in  the  management  of 
conmiunal  affairs.  In  Schwyz,  Werner  Stauffacher  was  much  respected,  as 
his  father,  Rudolf,  had  been  an  honoured  leader  of  the  people,  and  as  he 
himself  was  a  farmer  rich  in  land  and  well-intentioned.  In  such  men  the 
country  people  put  their  trust;  they  know  them;  they  have  known  their 
fathers  and  tneir  untarnished  ancient  loyalty.  The  people  live  in  many  ham- 
lets, of  which  the  houses  for  the  most  part,  as  among  the  old  Germans,  stand 
alone  on  meadows,  on  lovelv  hills,  and  by  springs.  They  have  oertun 
implanted  principles  handed  down  from  the  old  days;  if  strangers  object  to 
them,  they  become  suspicious,  and  hold  the  more  strongly  to  the  teaching  of 
their  fathers.  They  hate  everything  that  is  new,  for,  in  the  monotonous  life 
of  the  shepherds,  every  day  is  like  the  same  day  of  preceding  and  succeeding 

i^ears.  They  are  spanng  of  speech,  but  remember  a  thing  always.  In  their 
onely  huts  they  have  much  leisure  for  quiet  thought.  They  exchange  ideas 
when,  on  holidays,  the  whole  i)eople  comes  down  from  the  mountains  to  meet 
together  in  church.  The  observers  of  the  rustic  will  find  to  this  day,  in 
Schwyz,  a  people  proud  of  freedom;  in  the  land  of  Unterwalden,  a  pious  old- 
fashioned  folk;  and  also  in  Uri,  a  very  true-hearted  people,  full  of  the  senti- 
ment of  confederacy. 

When  the  imperial  bailiffs  punished  every  delinquent  with  exceeding  long 
imprisonment,  in  dark  towers  and  at  a  distance  from  the  country,  ana  when 
the  duties  upon  imports  into  the  neighbouring  hereditary  lands  of  Austria 
were  raised,  and  export  often  was  entirely  forbidden,  the  country  people 
sent  to  the  king.  When  the  younker  of  Wolfenschiessen,  in  Unterwalden,  so 
departed  from  the  convictions  of  his  nearest  relatives  that  he  became  the 
king's  castellan  (BurgvogtJ  at  Rozberg,  honest  men  feared  yet  greater  treason 
to  the  country  from  the  indiscretion  of  ambitious  youtL  All  the  people 
of  the  O)nfederation  —  who  in  orderly  times  were  of  a  just  and  quiet  mind; 
who  were  accustomed,  without  fear  or  much  vexation  or  trouble,  to  live  their 
days  by  their  cattle  in  contented  cheerfulness,  and  habituated  from  of  old  to 
find  favour  and  esteem  with  the  emperors,  grew  sad  of  heart.  Despite  exces- 
sive punishments,  there  had  so  far  existed  an  appearance  of  justice;  toexpliun 
the  taxes,  it  was  believed  that  necessity  alone  was  forcing  the  king  to  extoi^ 
tionate  measures.    Faith  was  still  rife  that  he  cherished  Uie  people  of  the 
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Confederation,  and  thought  highly  of  ihem.  But,  because  undesemng  peo- 
ple who  are  thrust  into  unaccustomed  prominence  atways  show  insolence 
towards  those  who  are  not  much  inferior,  there  was,  in  the  words  and  mannen 
of  the  bailiffs,  an  offensive  boasting  of  their  power  and  a  haughty  contempt 
for  the  people.  They  called  the  old  honourable  families  **  peasant  nobility." 
As  Gessier  was  riding  through  Steinen,  past  Stauffiacher's  house,  and  saw 
that  it  was  built  of  well-hewn  wood,  according  to  the  style  of  a  rich  fanner, 
with  many  windows,  painted  with  names  and  mottoes,  roomy  and  gleaming. 
he  said,  in  the  presence  of  Stauffacher, ''  Is  it  to  be  borne  that  peasants  shouM 
live  so  finely  7  '  When  Landenberg  fined  a  man  in  the  Melcnthal,  in  Unter- 
walden,  a  pair  of  good  oxen,  his  servant  remarked,  ''The  peasants  probably 
can  draw  the  plow  themselves." 

At  Schwanau,  on  the  Lake  of  Lowers,  in  Schwys,  there  lived  a  burgvogt 
who  seduced  the  daughter  of  a  man  of  Art  The  biurffvogt  was  dain  by  the 
brothers  of  the  girl.  One  morning,  as  Wolfenschiess  murgvogt  at  Roibeig] 
came  forth  from  Engelberg,  he  saw  upon  a  Aoweiy  meaobw  a  bttuitiful  woman. 
When  he  had,  by  questioning  her,  discovered  that  her  husband,  Conrad  von 
Baumgarten^  was  away  f rom  nome,  he  ordered  that  a  bath  be  prepared  for 
him,  and  tried  many  acts  whereby  her  honour  was  imperilled.  At  last, 
under  the  pretence  of  going  to  divest  herself  of  her  clothes,  she  sought  her 
husband,  by  whom  Wolfenschiess  was  killed.  Before  Baumgarten  was  dis* 
covered,  or  the  killins  of  the  bmi^o^  could  be  avmged,  Maimreta  Hi^big, 
the  wife  of  Stauffacher,  was  thmkmg  with  disquiet  how  this  violent  man 
[Gessier]  envied  her  her  house.  She  talked  it  over  with  her  husband,  and 
persuaded  hun  to  provide  against  the  threatening  dbaster.  Werner  Btanf- 
lacher  crossed  the  lake  to  thehmd  of  Uri,  to  his  friend  Walther  FQrst  of  Atting- 
hausen,  a  rich  farmer.  With  the  latter  he  foimd  secreted  a  young  man  of 
courage  and  good  sense,  who  was  said  by  Walther  to  be  from  Mefehthal  in 
Unterwalden.  His  name  was  Emi(Amoki;  von  derHaUen,  and  be  was  relived 
to  his  host.  For  some  triflinff  act  of  End's,  Landenbeig  had  fined  him  a 
yoke  of  fine  oxen;  and  his  father  had  much  lamented  the  loss.  Then  the 
bailiffs'  servant  had  said  that,  if  the  peasants  wouki  eat  bread,  they  mig^t 
draw  the  plow  themselves.  This  had  made  Emi's  blood  boil,  and  he  had 
broken  one  of  the  servant's  fingers  with  his  stick — which  was  the  cause  of 
his  hiding  here.  In  the  mean  tune,  the  bailiff  had  had  the  eyes  of  Emi's 
father  put  out. 

In  talking  of  this,  the  three  men  voiced  theircommon  grief  that  justice 
was  being  more  and  more  trodden  under  foot:  and  Walther  testifiea  that 
the  much  experienced  master  of  Attinghausen  had  siud  that  the  innovations 
were  becoming  unbearable.  They  well  believed  that  resistance  would  brinjg 
cruel  revenge  upon  the  Waldst&tte,  but  they  were  one  in  the  sentiment  that  it 
were  better  to  endure  death  than  an  unjust  yoke.  With  these  thoughts, 
they  decided  that  each  should  sound  his  friends  and  relatives. 

The  Oath  an  the  RiMi 

That  they  might  see  one  another  in  safety,  they  picked  out  the  Riitli,  a 
grassy  mead  upon  a  height  in  a  lonely  region  near  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  not 
far  from  the  Doundary  between  Unterwalden  and  Uri  (on  the  spot  where  the 
Mythenstein  stands  solitary).  There  they  often  took  counsel  together,  hi 
the  stillness  of  night,  concerning  the  liberation  of  the  people,  and  broupit 
news  to  one  another  as  to  how  they  pn^ressed  in  preparing  for  this  deed. 
Thither  came  Fiirst  and  Emi  von  derUwlen  of  Mekhthal  by  lonely  paths; 
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Stauffacher  in  his  boat;  and  from  Unterwalden,  the  son  of  StaufiFcher's  Bis- 
ter, the  squire  of  Rudenz.  From  various  hamlets,  they  brought  friends  to 
the  Riitli.  There,  without  fear,  one  entrusted  to  another  his  thoughts.  The 
more  dangerous  the  deed,  the  more  firmly  were  their  hearts  bound  together. 

On  the  night  of  Wednesday  before  St.  Martm's  Day,  1307,  Furst,  Von  der 
Halden,  and  Stauffacher  each  brought  to  this  spot  ten  honourable  men  of 
his  land,  men  who  had  honestly  opened  their  hearts  to  all  three  of  thenL 
When  these  three-and-thirty  stout-hearted  men,  full  of  the  consciousness  of 
their  inherited  freedom  and  everlasting  bond  of  brotherhood,  and  united  by 
the  dangers  of  the  times,  were  gathered  on  the  Riitli,  they  feared  neither  Ki^g 
Albert  nor  the  might  of  Austna.  In  this  night  they  gave  one  another  their 
hands,  and  made  a  pledge  to  the  effect  that  in  these-  matters  none  of  them 
would  undertake  anything  upon  his  own  judgment;  none  would  forsake  tiie 
others,  they  would  in  this  friendship  live  and  die;  each  would,  upon  conmion 
counsel,  so  uphold  the  innocent  people  of  his  own  valley  in  their  ancient  rights 
that  all  the  Confederate  people  lorever  might  have  the  benefit  of  this  friend- 
ship; they  would  not  alienate  from  the  counts  of  Habsburg  the  snoallest  part 
of  all  their  estates,  their  rights,  or  their  own  people;  the  oailiffs,  their  reti- 
nue, their  servants  and  soldiery,  should  not  lose  a  drop  of  blood:  but  the 
freedom  which  they  had  received  from  their  forefathers  they  would  preserve 
and  hand  down  to  their  descendants. 

When  all  were  firmly  resolved  upon  this,  and  each  looked  at  his  friend 
with  a  resolute  countenance  and  held  him  fast  with  a  loyal  handclasp,  know- 
ing that  upon  their  good  or  ill  fortune  would  probably  depend  the  fate  of  all 
those  that  were  to  come  after  them,  Walter  Fiirst,  Werner  Stauffacher,  and 
Emi  von  der  Halden  of  Melchthal  raised  their  hands  toward  heaven,  and 
took  an  oath  in  the  name  of  God  —  God  who  has  brought  forth  emperors  and 
peasants  from  the  same  stem,  and  gifted  all  with  inalienable  human  rights  — 
manfully  to  preserve  this  freedom  together.  When  the  thirty  heard  this. 
each  of  them  also  raised  his  hand  and  took  the  oath  in  the  name  of  God 
and  the  saints.  As  to  the  manner  of  fulfilling  their  purpose,  all  were  united. 
Then  each  went  to  his  cottage,  kept  quiet,  and  looked  after  the  wintering  of 
his  cattle. 

William  Tell 

It  now  happening  that  the  bailiff  Herrmann  Gessler  was  shot  dead  by 
William  Tell  —  a  man  from  Uri,  of  the  hamlet  Biirglen  —  the  son-in-law  of 
Walther  Fiirst.  He  was  one  of  those  bound  by  the  oath.  The  buliff,  because 
of  a  tyrant's  natural  suspicions,  or  because  of  a  warning  of  disturbances  to 
come,  undertook  to  discover  those  who  bore  his  rule  the  least  patiently.  A  hat 
was  to  represent  the  dignity  of  the  duke,  and  the  friends  of  freedom  were  to  be 
forced  to  offer  obeisance  to  that  though  they  would  not  obey  the  ruler  hunself. 

A  youth.  Tell,  a  friend  of  freedom,  scorned  to  bow  before  tiie  meaning- 
less symbol,  the  hat;  and  as  a  result  he  was  compelled  to  ehoot  an  apple  from 
the  head  of  his  son.  After  this  feat,  the  feeling  that  God  was  with  mm  took 
possession  of  Tell;  and  he  confessed  that  had  he  failed  in  the  enterprise,  he 
would  have  avenged  his  son.  The  bailiff,  fearing  Tell's  relatives  and  friends, 
did  not  dare  to  keep  him  prisoner  in  Uri  for  this,  but  carried  him  across  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne  (thus  volating  the  rights  of  the  people,  which  forbade 
imprisonment  outside  of  the  country).  When  they  had  got  just  beyond  the 
Riitli,  the  Fohn,^  with  its  peculiar  force,  suddenly  broke  forth  from  the  goiges 

[*  A  storm  of  the  Alps.] 
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of  the  Gotthard.  The  narrow  lake  tossed  its  angry  waves  hi^di;  the  depth 
roared,  and  the  mountains  reverberated  witii  the  elamour.  In  ^s  great 
danger  of  death,  Gessler,  filled  with  proper  apprehension,  ordered  that  the 
fetters  be  removed  from  William  Tell,  a  strong  and  mighty  man,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  an  excellant  oarsman.  They  rowed  m  fear  past  the  dr^uled  rocky 
cliffs,  and  came  as  far  as  the  Axenberg,  to  the  right  as  one  is  leaving  UrL  At 
this  spot,  Tell  grasped  his  cross-bow  and,  leaping,  gained  a  iBat  rode,  whence 
he  climbed  the  mountain  side.  The  boat  rebounaed  from  tbe  shore.  Tdl 
fled  through  the  land  of  Schwyz.  The  bailifiF,  too,  escaped  the  storm;  but 
when  he  had  landed  near  Kiissnacht,  he  fell  in  a  pass,  shot  down  by  the 
arrows  of  Tell.  Herrmann  Gessler  met  this  end  before  uie  hour  determined 
upon  for  the  Uberation  of  the  country,  by  the  righteous  anger  of  a  free  man. 

In  the  first  hour  of  the  year  1308  a  youth  from  Unterwalden,  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  had  sworn  to  undertake  the  liberation  of  the  WaldstBUey 
was  by  a  domestic  in  the  castle  of  Rozberg  drawn  up  with  a  rope  to  her  room. 
In  the  ditch  of  the  castle  twenty  friends  of  the  lad  were  waiting,  and  were 
drawn  up  by  him  with  this  rope  over  tlie  wall  The  young  men  took  the 
commander  of  the  place,  his  people,  and  four  knights  priscMierB,  took  {mb- 
session  of  the  gate,  and  remamed  auiet.  Earlv  in  the  day,  whBa  the  bfuUff 
Landenberg,  in  Samen,  was  going  down  from  the  castto  to  mass,  he  was  met 
by  twenty  men  from  Unterwalden  with  eedyes,  goats.  Iambs,  chfekens,  and 
rabbits,  for  a  New  Year's  gift,  in  accordance  with  ancient  eustom  in  the  moun- 
tains and  the  neighbouring  lands.  The  bailifiF.  pleased  by  the  presents,  let  tiie 
peasants  bring  them  into  tne  castle.  When  tte  twenty  were  within  the  gate, 
one  of  them  blew  his  horn;  and  upon  this  signal  each  of  them  took  from  his 
bosom  an  iron,  and  stuck  it  upon  his  long  pointed  stksk.  From  the  aUer^ 
bushes  thirty  of  their  fellows  ran,  throu^  the  water,  to  the  castle,  and 
together  they  took  the  inmates  prisoners.  Then  they  made  a  mgptL  idieie- 
upon  the  whole  coimtry  of  Unterwalden  came  togeth^  from  all  the  namlets^ 
in  a  united  movement  for  the  preservation  of  liberty.  From  alp  to  alp  trnv- 
elled  the  signals  agreed  upon.  Then  the  men  of  the  Uri  took  the  Zwrnf^Md. 
Then  Stauffacher  and  all  the  people  of  Schwyz  met  at  the  Lake  of  Lowen. 
There  they  soon  got  possession  of  the  castle  of  Schwanau.  Upon  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne  the  hastening  messengers  met  one  another,  bringing  their  good  tidings. 

On  this  day,  when  the  blind  father  m  Mekhthal  was  again  elad  of  his  lue, 
and  the  wife  in  Alzellen  was  happy  over  the  home-coming  of  her  husband; 
when  Walther  Fiirst  openly  honoured  his  son-in-law,  and,  m  Steinen,  Stauf- 
faclier's  wife  kept  open  house  for  all  who  were  with  him  on  the  Riitli  and  at 
Lowerz,  not  a  drop  of  blood  was  shed,  and  no  lord  was  roUbed  of  a  single 
right,  in  the  first  moment  of  the  feeling  of  freedom  regamed,  after  the  cas- 
tles had  been  broken.  When  Landenberg,  fleeing  from  the  church  through 
the  fields,  from  Sarmen  toward  Alpnach,  was  overtaken,  he  was  compelled, 
like  the  others  from  the  castles,  to  take  a  solemn  oath  that  he  would  not 
again  come  into  the  WaldstMte.  He  returned  to  the  kmff.  The  Swiss  people, 
on  the  following  Sunday,  met  together,  and  confirmed  by  oath  the  andent 
Everlasting  League.* 

Critical  Survey  of  the  Tradition 

A  literature  has  sprung  up  out  of  the  controversy  over  the  authenticity  of 
the  preceding  narrative.  The  following  sketch  represents  in  brief  the  con- 
ception of  the  whole  matter  which  is  general  among  historians  of  the  present 

day.a 
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The  remembrance  of  the  glorious  events  of  the  liberation  lived  during 
centuries  in  the  memory  of  the  people,  and,  for  want  of  chroniclerB,  was 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  In  this  way,  facts  were  mis- 
represented,  and  little  by  little,  the  course  of  events  was  reported  rather  as 
the  i)eople  imagined  it  to  have  been  than  according  to  the  true  nature  of 
things.  B}r  degrees  it  was  forgotten  that  Swiss  fr^dom  was  a  gradual  devel- 
opment, rising  oy  successive  stages  upon  the  groundwork  of  the  primitive 
legal  condition  of  the  Swiss  people  —  just  as  the  cities  had  acquired,  step  by 

step,  their  rights  and  franchises.    The 
various  revolts  against  the  house  of 
Habsburg    (1245-1273    and    1291- 
1315)  were  fused  in  the  recollections 
of  the  people  into  a  single  sudden 
revolution;  and,  in  order  to  justify 
tins  revolution,  it  was  referred  to  a 
time  when  the  character  of  the  strug- 
gle was  that  of  a  defence  of  sacred 
rights  against  an  impious  despotisoo. 
The  imagination  of  the  people  then 
demanded  particular  episodes,  suited 
to  each  of  the  events  of  that  strug- 
gle, and  found  them  in  the  local  le- 
gends.  All  similar  accounts,  gathered 
up  at  home  or  abroad  —  whatever 
still  remained  of  the 
most   distantly   re- 
lated recollections — 
were  fastened  on  to 
.^^^  y-^s^^  *^®  exploits   prop- 

^^^mHJH^N^^  ^^;|^^'  erly    belonging    to 

^^^  J^lHMHIiiGlHiHPl  ^'''^'^^.^  the  struggle  for  f ree- 
mlWki^lmmKSBB^mM.^^^ .  ^  dom.  Thus  the 
r^f^^^bXim^SB^KKB^KaS  r^^^^^. "  quarrels  of  the  peas- 
ants with  the  lords 
of  Kussnacht  and 
the  assassination  of 
one  of  them  were 

Ced  to  events  that 
occurred  in  the 
Waldst&tte.  The 
story  of  Tell's  shoot- 
mg  of  the  apple  from 
his  son's  head  is  to 
be  found  in  Spanish, 
Norwegian,  English,  and  Indo-Germanic  legends.  It  goes  back  to  times  much 
more  remote  than  that  of  the  S(mg  of  Telly  of  1474.  Legend  does  not  trouble 
itself  about  dates,  and  mixes  events  remote  and  of  different  ages,  just  as  the 
poem  of  the  Nibelungen  puts  into  the  same  scene  Attila  and  Iheodoric,  and 
combines  in  a  single  stoiy  popular  tales  whose  origins  are  widely  different. 
The  historians  of  the  fif  teentn  century  ( Justinger,  1420;  HSmmerlin,  1450;  the 
Chronicle  of  the  While  Booky  of  Obwalden  [Samen],  in  1470;  the  Ohronicle  of 
Lucemey  by  Melchior  Russ,  1482;  Etterlin  of  Lucerne,  in  1507)  have  embelr 
lished  the  facts,  and  have  added  to  them  unauthentic  information;  several  of 
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them,  indeed,  have  not  hesitated  to  change  the  dooumente  in  order  to  prove 
the  truth  of  theur  narrativee.  NevertheleaBy  there  remained  difiFerenoes  among 
the  traditions,  and  even  contradictory  venrions.  The  narratives  are  not  even 
in  accord  among  themselves,  either  as  to  the  dates  of  the  events,  or  as  to  thdr 
causes  and  the  persons  who  played  a  rdle  in  them.  While  some  of  thm 
(Hiimmerlin  is  among  these)  grant  a  oeneral  rising,  provoked  by  the  tyranny 
of  the  bailiffs,  others  attribute  the  deuverance  of  the  Swiss  solely  to  the  action 
of  Tell  (the  Sang  of  Tell,  in  1474,  and  the  Okronicb  of  Russ);  or,  again,  thqr 
represent  Tell  as  one  of  the  three  confederates  (Drama  of  Urit  in  1511). 

The  historian  iEgidius  Tschudi,^  of  Glarus  (1505-1572),  endeavoured  to 
do  away  with  all  these  differences.  Obedient  to  an  ardent  patriotisai,  be 
wished,  by  a  brilliant  and  thriUmg  composition,  to  set  the  dory  of  thaOon- 
federation  in  a  bright  light  He  treated  the  history  of  the  foundation  of  the 
league  with  perfect  freedom,  like  an  epic  poem,  a  romance,  or  as  O.  Mqm 
von  Kronau  says,  "  like  a  historical  painting,  whose  heroic  figures  the  painter 
groups  in  such  a  wav  as  to  obtain  tbe  desured  effect"  He  placed  the  insur- 
rection in  the  period  that  seemed  to  him  most  suitaUe  (in  1307  and  1308» 
unmediately  before  the  death  of  Albert),  and  has  nven  the  dates  to  a  day, 
although  even  the  most  ancient  authors  had  not  determined  them.  He  has 
added  new  names  (among  others  the  CSiristian  name  of  Hemnann  and  the 
designation  "  of  Bruneck  "  to  Gessler's  name;  Walthiw  FQrst,  Beringer  von 
Landerberg;  Conrad  Baummrten,  Arnold  an  der  HaUen,  WdfenschiesB. 
etc.).  He  sought  to  reconcile  the  contradictions  of  the  fint  ohronidenL  and 
has  well  arran^  all  the  effects  of  his  dramatic  subjects.  Thus  were  Nodueed 
little  by  little  the  stirring  recitals  of  the  takmg  cdf  the  oath  on  the  B&tG,  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  bailms,  and  the  stoiy  of  Tell,  of  Qessler,  and  of  Stauf- 
facher,  which  Johann  von  Muller,  bv  his  History  of  Suritmrkmdt  and  8ehQlflr» 
by  his  beautiful  drama  WUhebn  Tea,  have  rendGsred  so  popular  that  tbqr  are 
still  the  common  property  of  all  the  worid. 

But  when  J.  Eutych  Kopp,  professor  at  Lucerne^  m  1836  paUidiad  the 
documents  bearing  on  the  Duftn  of  the  Confederation,  the  inaceuraeies  of 
those  narratives  were  plainlv  seen.  It  was  thus  proved  that  the  enfran- 
chisement took  place  uttle  by  little,  by  the  secunng  and  confirmation  of 
imperial  charters,  that  the  Everlasting  League  was  formed  in  1291,  that  the 
Gesslers  and  the  Landenbergers  never  had  anjrthing  to  do  with  the  Wald- 
statte,  etc.  These  documents  show,  above  aU,  that  tiie  destruction  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  vassals  of  Habsburg  could  have  occurred  only  in  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy  (1247-1252).  The  most  ancient  accounts 
(Justinger),  moreover,  agree  with  this. 

It  appears,  at  anv  rate,  from  the  documents,  that  tradition  has  faithfully 
preserved  certain  isolated  recollections,  and  that  it  has  accurately  outlined  the 
role  played  by  the  family  of  Stauffacher  as  landammann  of  Schwyz  and  by 
Werner  of  Attinghausen  as  the  head  of  Uri.  Since  Kopp,  historians  no 
longer  confine  themselves  to  denying  the  traditions,  but  so  on  to  explain 
their  origin  (as  Vischer  and  Meyer  von  Kronau)  and  to  oisentangle  truth 
from  error.^ 

Evidence  for  the  Tradition;  Its  Significance 

The  last  word,  apparently,  has  not  yet  been  said  concerning  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  traditional  narrative  of  the  struggle  of  the  people  of  the  Wald- 
statte  against  the  Austrian  bailiffs.    Thus,  for  instance,  a  recent  paper  of 
[>  *«  The  Plaurch  and  Uie  Herodotus  of  Swte  Ustovj.**— BiLun.] 
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Dr.  Th.  von  Liebenau  holds  out  some  promise  of  rehabilitation  as  history  to 
certain  portions  of  the  so-caUed  legendary  account.^  Doctor  Liebenau  has 
shown  that,  in  1283,  the  emperor  Rudolf  of  Habsburg  gave  the  ri^t  of 
receiving  the  tolls  for  escort  over  the  St.  Gotthard  Pass  to  his  sons,  the 
dvikes  of  Austria.  The  levying  of  these  tolls  gave  rise  to  various  disputes 
between  the  men  of  Uri  and  the  bailiffs  of  the  dukes  of  Austria;  and  by  1319 
(if  not  already  in  1309)  the  claim  to  levy  them  was  silently  given  up.  But 
these  facts  show  (what  could  not  hitherto  be  proved),  that  at  the  time  where 
legend  places  the  rising  of  Uri,  Tell's  exploit,  etc.,  the  dukes  of  Austria  leaUy 
hmi  disputes  with  Un./ 

Ever  wider  will  spread  the  circles  of  those  who  have  become  accustcnned 
to  the  conception  that  the  story  of  the  origin  of  the  Confederation,  in  its  old 
customary  form,  is  internally  devoid  of  support  as  a  means  to  the  understand- 
ing of  historic  facts,  as  it  contradicts  truth,  and  is  therefore  no  longer  to  be 
included  in  the  history  of  the  coimtry.  The  Tell  episode  they  will  completely 
diut  out,  and  in  regard  to  the  rest  —  the  tradition  of  the  league  of  the  Riitli  — 
they  will  have  to  admit  that  it  is  now  no  longer  possible  to  extract  from  it  its 
historic  kernel,  the  recollection  of  events  occurring  about  1247.  But  thejr 
will  console  themselves  with  the  thought  that  not  all  these  beautiful  l^endiB 
are  to  be  cast  aside,  as  the  idle  invention  of  the  learned,  as  has  been  proposed 
in  recent  times;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  in  them  has  been  preserved  a 
priceless  memento  of  the  plastic  tradition,  of  the  poetic  activities  of  several 
generations  of  the  Swiss  people. 

But  incomparably  greater  will  be  their  gratification  on  realising  that, 
instead  of  legends,  attractive,  to  be  sure^  yet  having  their  b^inninm  veiled 
in  mist,  history  has  provided  them  a  picture  of  the  founders  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation  —  a  picture  as  beautiful  as  ever  a  people  could  dedie  of  the 
originators  of  its  government.  Unshaken  steadfastness  in  persevering 
towards  the  aim  once  selected,  courage  that  suffered  no  abatement  in  spite  ctt 
numerous  disappointments,  clear  imderstanding  of  the  necessary  unification 
of  the  elements  of  political  life  —  vmtil  then  unequally  distributed  —  wisdom 
that  chose  an  alternation  in  the  use  of  prudent  moderation  and  active  reso- 
luteness: these  are  the  characteristics  that  brought  into  unity  the  counti^ 
people  of  Uri,  Schwyz,  and  Unterwalden.  The  existence  of  tnese  things  is 
taught  us  by  the  original  documents,  on  which  is  built  up  the  eartest  history 
of  the  Swiss  leagues.  Such  a  gain  for  history  undoubtedly  much  outwei^lis 
the  too  great  emphasis  laid  upon  the  solitary  whirring  of  a  death-deahng 
bowHstring.' 

HENRY  VII  AND  THE  FOREST  DISTRICTB 

We  have  spoken  of  the  murder,  on  May  1st,  1308,  of  ISng  Albert  by  his 
nephew,  John  of  Austria,  and  fellow-conspirators.  After  an  interregnum 
of  seven  months  Count  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  was  elected  Albert's  suooessor. 
Although  the  latter,  directly  after  his  election  and  again  after  his  coronaticm, 
had  promised  the  dukes  of  Austria  to  grant  them  aU  the  feudal  rifdite  which 
they  or  their  ancestors  had  possessed  under  the  kings  Rudolf,  Adolf,  and 
All)ert,  and  to  protect  them  against  all  attacks;  he,  nevertheleBs,  asBumed 
a  hostile  attitude  toward  the  dukes,  probably  incited  thereto  by  the  arch- 
bishop Peter  of  Mainz,  the  most  irreconcilable  enemy  of  Austria.  Ahnost  a 
whole  year  had  passed  since  his  accession,  before  he  viated  tiie  lands  off  the 
upper  Rhine  and  the  lake  of  Geneva;  and  he  still  delayed  to  grant  thdr 
enfeoffment  and  pronounce  the  ban  of  the  law  against  the  murderers  of  th^ 
father  and  king. 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  forest  districts,  who  never  lost  si^t  of  the  genmd 
relations  of  the  empire,  endeavoured  to  utilise  for  themselves  this  disiXNntioii 
of  the  king,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  him  at  Oonstanoe.  Wi^  open  contempt 
for  the  solemn  promise  repeatedly  given  b^  him  to  the  dukes,  Hmnr  VU, 
on  June  3rd,  13(99,  confirmed  to  the  mhabitants  oi  Uri  and  also  of  »diwyi 
the  charter  of  freedom  given  by  Frederick  11  and  King  Adolf  in  1240  and 
1297,  thus  acknowledging  them  immediate  states  of  the  empire.  He  went 
even  further  than  this,  and  as  if  Unterwald^i  had  always  b^  in  the  same 
position  as  Uri  and  Schwyx,  he  treated  it,  too,  as  an  immediate  state  d  the 
empire.  At  the  same  tune  the  king  granted  to  all  three  countries,  thoi;^ 
on  conditions,  the  privile^  of  not  being  liable  to  be  brought  before  anv 
secular  court  outside  theur  own  valleys,  with  the  exception  of  the  king% 
supreme  court.  The  king  appointed  as  governor  and  guardian  Count  Werner 
of  Homburg,  who,  however,  was  recalled  before  a  vear  had  expired  After 
this,  no  special  governor  was  appointed  for  the  torest  districts,  and  thqr 
were  probablv  siU)ject  to  the  governor  of  tl^  countries  soul^  of  the  Rhine, 
Count  Rudolf  of  Habsburg  Laufenburg.  and  afterwards  Eberfaard  of  Buii^aL 
The  inhabitants  of  Schwvz  had,  for  tne  tlurd  time,  reached  the  goal  thqr 
had  striven  for  with  such  admirable  perseverance  during  two  (generations, 
and  had  a  better  prospect  than  ever  of  maintiainin^  their  connection  with  the 
empire;  the  people  of  Uri,  though  probably  not  without  anxkty  about  thrir 
political  freedom  when  the  Habeburgs  should  be  in  a  poation  to  estaUish 
their  sovereignty  aU  around,  had  been  firm  aUies  of  Schwjn  for  manjr  years; 
the  inhabitants  of  Unterwalden,  who  until  now  perhaps  had  not  stood  in  doee 
connection  with  the  people  of  Schwyi,  and  had  not  si(;ned  the  league  with 
Zurich  in  1291,  were  forced,  in  their  own  interest,  to  umte  thraiselves  dosdy 
with  the  other  valley  states,  as  then  they  could  expect  help  from  the  king 
against  Austria,  should  the  need  arise. 

However  justifiable  were  the  complaints  of  the  dukes  at  the  infringement 
of  their  rights  —  for  the  king  had  destroyed  theur  power  not  onljr  in  Mfawyi, 
but  also  in  Unterwalden  —  they  were  not  in  a  poation  at  the  time  even  to 
dream  of  restoring  their  prestige  by  force  of  arms.  Occupied  with  brining 
the  king's  murderers  to  justice,  they  were  glad  not  to  be  attacked  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  forest  districts  and  their  governor,  Werner  of  Homourg. 
Even  when  they  had  become  completely  reconciled  with  the  king,  and  had 
avenged  in  blood  the  murder  of  their  king  and  father,  they  employed  no 
violent  measures  against  the  valleys^  but  sought  to  be  reinstated  in  their 
rights  by  the  king  himself.  By  their  faithful  service,  and  particularly  by 
the*  brilliant  bravery  of  Duke  Leopold  —  who  accompanied  the  king  to  Rome, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  Uie  dangerous  rising  of  the  Milanese  aninst 
the  Germans,  on  the  12th  of  February,  1311  —  uieur  relations  with  Beniy 
VII  became  much  more  friendly.  At  last  Leopold  was  able,  in  the  camp  before 
Brescia,  on  the  15th  of  June,  to  petition  the  king  to  reinstate  hun  and  Us 
brothers  in  the  possession  of  the  property  and  rii^ts  which  were  theur  due  in 
Alsace,  and  in  the  valleys  of  Sch^^z  and  uri.  Tne  kin£  who,  as  he  explained, 
was  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  ri^ts  which  he  andthe  empire  had  therSi 
appoint^  the  noble  Eberhard  of  Biirglen  to  make  a  full  inquiry  into  the 
matter,  while  Leopold  made  Count  Frraerick  of  Loggenburg  nia  renresentar 
tive.  The  king  promised,  after  official  examination,  to  restore  to  the  dukes 
all  the  goods  and  rights  wnich  they  and  theur  ancestors  from  time  immemorial 
had  held  by  hereditary  right,  and  in  the  quiet  possession  of  which  King 
Rudolf  ha<l  been  count,  and  IGng  Albert  duke,  by  vurtue  oi  inheritance  or 
purchase. 

B.  W.  — VOL,  XYT.  do 
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The  hopes  of  the  dukes  to  recover  possession  of  their  lands  and  rights  by 
lawful  means,  without  resource  to  arms,  were  not  fulfilled,  however.  Heniy 
was  too  mucn  engaged  in  Italian  affairs,  and  was  in  too  great  need  of  men 
there,  to  thmk  oraUowin^  Eberhard  of  Biirelen  to  return  home  in  order  to 
examine  into  the  legal  rights  and  relations  of  the  forest  districts.  The  Aus- 
trian dukes,  therefore,  applied  to  Henry's  son.  King  John  of  Bohemia  —  the 
imperial  administrator  in  Germany  —  who  promii^  them,  on  the  25th  of 
July,  1312,  to  try  to  induce  the  emperor  to  fulfil  the  promises  made  before 
Brescia,  by  CancUemass,  the  next  year;  and,  in  default  of  this,  to  take  pro- 
ceeding himself,  as  imperial  administrator,  for  their  fulfilment.  At  the 
same  tune,  he  promised  to  assist  them  with  two  hundred  men  should  they 
find  that  any  command  of  his  was  disobeyed  in  Swabia. 

But,  before  the  matter  had  proceeded  any  farther  on  tlus  path,  fraught 
with  danger  to  the  freedom  of  the  forest  districts,  death  carried  ofif  the  emperor, 
on  August  24th,  1313,  and  the  condition  of  thmgs  was  essentially  changed."* 


THE  ATTACK  ON  THE  ABBEY  OF  EINSIEDELN 

At  the  time  of  the  election  to  the  German  throne,  in  1834.  the  Schwysers 
found  the  time  f avoiu-able  for  renewing  their  old-time  quarrel  with  the  great 
abbey  of  Einsiedeln,  of  which  Frederick  the  Handsome  of  Habsburg  was  the 
hereditary  "  advocate  "  or  patron.  A  midnight  raid  made  on  the  abbey  by  the 
Schwyzers,  January  6th,  1314,  had  serious  consequences.  Rudolf  von  Radegg," 
"the  school-master" —  a  monk  of  the  abbey  and  himself  a  captive  of  tne 
mountaineers  —  gives  us  a  vivid,  though  probably  much  prejudiced  picture 
of  the  Schwyzers  of  that  day,  in  an  account  of  the  affair  in  his  curious  Latin 
poem  OapeUa  Eremitana. 

'^ There  is  a  nation  that  is  no  nation,"  he  begins,  "men,  who  cannot  be 
called  men,  but  wild  beasts.  This  nation  inhabits  a  valley  called  Schwys, 
and  is  hardened  in  evil  unto  damnation,  for  God  himself  has  given  it  up. 
It  is  perverse,  bad  —  worse,  worst.  It  is  spared  in  order  that  it  may  here- 
after suffer  heaped-up  ills.  It  carries  on  wild  wars  —  ever  thirsty  for  blood 
—  turns  from  tne  good,  and  cherishes  all  that  is  bad.  It  abuses  the  people, 
and  does  much  harm  to  the  brothers  of  the  abbey.  It  has  torn  from  the 
brothers  by  force  of  arms,  many  a  lucrative  piece  of  land  belonging  to  this 
house  of  God.  But  the  abbot,  although  not  warlike,  has  yet  withstood  them. 
He  summons  them,  then  excommunicates  them,  and  hurls  at  them  the 
lightning  of  his  curse.  Finally  he  interdicts  them;  but  no  judgment,  no 
interdict,  terrifies  them  so  that  they  give  that  which  they  hive  stolen  in 
tithes  to  the  Lord.  Thus,  the  abbot  trusts  in  his  right,  and  they  in  their 
weapons. 

"All  believers  are  celebrating  the  feast  of  Epiphany,  and  are  prayinf  to 
the  Lord  for  enduring  peace.  These  people,  however,  scorn  the  holy  oay; 
they  are  busy  plotting  evil  deeds.  The  sun  goes  down,  but  the  other  heavenly 
ort^  are  shining.  At  midnight,  these  people  approach  us,  and  occupy  tte 
ways  leading  to  the  house.  Hie  warder  in  the  tower  strikes  his  bell,  and 
this  sound  tells  the  sheep  that  the  wolves  are  at  hand.  The  whole  swarm 
quickly  surrounds  the  building,  in  order  that  none  of  us  may  flee  away. 
Slimibier  leaves  us  —  fear  penetrates  us  to  the  marrow  and  shakes  our  limbs  — 
our  bones  tremble  —  our  souls  are  thrilled,  and  we  shudder  —  none  knows 
where  he  is,  or  what  to  do.  With  tottering  steps,  stunn^  by  fear,  we  run 
from  the  chambers.    Meanwhile,  the  wolf  breaks  into  the  sheep-fold.    Great 
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crowds  press  towards  us  and  storm  the  house.  Tbeiy  demand  no  kejB  to  the 
chambers,  cells,  and  sleeping  rooms,  but  tear  open  the  doore  without  keys. 
No  lock,  no  door,  is  strong  enough  to  withstand  them;  no  bdt  avaib.  A 
loud  and  crashing  din  is  heard:  they  open  the  chests  and  closets  —  theyeeaich 
through  our  secret  possessions.  Our  books,  dothing,  and  beds  tb^  take 
away,  as  well  as  other  tlungs  that  are  useful  lliey  scatter  everythuig  we 
have  collected  which  is  of  the  slightest  use,  and  break  things  under  theb 
feet. 

''With  great  beams  and  axes,  they  dare  to  splinter  the  doors  of  the  holy 
temple.  They  dra^  away  tapestries,  carpets  and  sacred  mrments.  Tbey 
take  the  gilded  cabinets  of  rehcs,  studded  with  jewets,  and  the  candle-stida. 
They  rob  the  temple  of  all  adornment.  They  tear  the  dooro  of  the  holy 
altar  from  the  hin^  —  the  bones  of  the  saints  that  had  been  jnit  to  rest  in 
peace,  and  which  all  the  faithful  reverence,  they  dare  to  touch  with  thor  sin- 
ful hands,  and  to  tear  from  their  rest  —  tney  scatter  the  rdics  hi  the  aides. 
With  burning  torches,  the  mob  presses  into  the  tower  that  has  recdved  us 
in  our  flight.  The  monks  in  the  tower  are  made  captive,  and  the  invaders, 
with  torches,  ransack  the  building  from  cellar  to  roof.  Pulling  fu^^ve, 
trembling  monks  out  of  dark  comers,  and  laughing  at  theur  tmons.  thi^ 
draff  them  to  the  village.  Arrived  there,  the  prisoners  are  broiu^t  heime 
the  landammann,  and  are  jeered  at  by  the  women.  *  Zounds,'  the  latter  flay, 
*  these  are  they  whose  fine  quibbles  unjustly  make  us  ffuilty  and  take  away 
our  food  from  us.  Let  them  now  find  out  themselves  now  hunger  lUoe  ooiB 
feels,  80  that  just  punishment  may  fall  upon  ibe  guilty/'' 

After  eleven  weeks  of  captivity,  the  monks  were  released*  Hm  good 
fortune  they  owed  to  letters  from  the  friends  of  the  abbev,  the  eounv  of 
Togsenburg  and  Habsburg.  These  missives  were  ooudied  in  lemukMj 
humble  terms,  considering  the  relations  of  those  concerned.  A  qiedal  assem- 
bly of  the  Landsgemeinde  took  action  upon  them,  March  2Dd,  1314.  A 
semblance  of  reconciliation,  however,  failed  to  remove  the  cause  of  fiietioiL 
The  abbot  had  the  moimtaineers  excommunicated,  and  Frederick  [daced  them 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire. 

Meanwhile,  the  dispute  for  the  German  throne  was  again  in  progress. 
Tlie  people  of  the  Waldst&tte  opposed  Rudolf,  the  Habsburg  candioate,  and 
sided  with  Louis,  the  choice  of  the  majority  of  the  electors.  At  theur  request, 
he  at  once  removed  the  ban.  Determined  to  reduce  tiie  Waldstfttte  moun- 
taineers to  submission,  Duke  Leopold  of  Austria,  brother  of  Rudolf,  pre- 
pared to  invade  the  country  with  arms.  How  he  fared  is  best  told  m  the 
words  of  a  contemporary,  who  was  in  part  an  eye-witness  —  the  chronicler 
Joannes  Vitoduranus  (John  of  Winterthur)  — with  which  we  proceed :« 


A  CONTEMPORARY  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  IfOBOABTBN 

At  this  time  —  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1315  —  the  peasants  who  dwdt 
in  the  valleys  called  Schwyz,  and  were  walled  in  on  all  sides  b^  mountains 
reaching  nearly  to  the  skies,  trusting  in  their  strong  mountam  bulwarloL 
refused  the  obedience,  the  taxes,  and  accustomed  services,  ^diich  they  owed 
to  Duke  Leopold,  and  armed  to  resist  him.  This  the  duke  would  not  let  pass. 
In  great  anger,  he  collected,  about  St.  Blartin's  day,  from  his  subject  towns 
and  such  other  neighbouring  ones  as  gave  him  aid,  an  army  —  abrat  twenty 
thousiind  fighting  men,  'twas  said  —  to  battle  against  those  mountaineers 
that  had  risen  against  him,  and  to  plunder  ana  subjugi^  them.    In  llie 
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anny  Duke  Leopold  had  the  strongest,  most  select,  most  battle-seasoned, 
and  most  fearless  knighthood.  The  men  of  his  army,  single  of  soul,  then 
came  together  in  the  purpose  of  thorougUy  subduing  and  humbling  these 
peasants,  who  were  surrounded  with  movmtains  instead  of  walls.  So  assured 
were  they  of  their  victory  and  of  capturing,  robbing,  and  plundering  tliat 
land  that  they  carried  with  them  ropes  and  cables  by  means  of  which  to  lead 
away  their  booty  in  large  and  small  cattle. 

When  the  Schwyzers  heard  of  this,  they  fell  into  great  fear,  and  fortified 
all  the  weaker  places  of  the  land  where  there  might  possibly  be  an  approach, 
with  walls  and  ditches  and  in  other  ways,  as  best  they  could;  and  the v  com- 
mended themselyes  to  God  with  prayers,  fastings  and  processions,  and  occu- 
pied the  mountain  heights.  The  whole  people  cried  with  ereat  earnestness 
to  the  Lord,  calling  upon  him  that  he  might  not  permit  their  cattle  to  be 
giyen  up  for  booty;  their  women,  for  distribution  among  the  enemy;  their 
villages,  to  destruction;  and  their  honour  and  virtue,  to  su£fer  stain.  And, 
on  account  of  their  refractoriness,  they  sought  with  aU  their  power  for  mercy 
and  peace  through  the  count  of  Toggenbur^ — an  excellent  man,  who  offered 
himself  as  intermediaiy  between  the  parties.  Though  he  strove  long  and 
faithfully  to  further  the  interests  of  both  sides,  he  accomplished  nothing 
with  Diike  Leopold;  because,  altogether  too  incensed  and  flaming  with  too 
Rreat  a  rage,  the  latter  would  not  accept  the  humble  conditions  proposed  to 
him  through  the  count  of  Toggenbur^,  but  wished  only  to  crush  the  Schwyzers 
and  to  annihilate  them,  together  with  their  possessions. 

When  the  Schwyzers  heard  this,  they  were  seized  wil^  fear  and  tremblu^. 
They  therefore  took  up  their  weapons  of  war,  and  stationed  themselves  m 
those  places  where  there  was  a  narrow  pass  and  where  the  way  led  between 
cliffs;  and  there  they  waited  day  and  night.  Now,  Duke  Leopold  with  his 
warriors  sought  to  make  an  entrance  into  the  land  by  a  pass  between  a  moun- 
tain and  a  lake  called  the  lake  of  Ageri,  but  was  prevented  by  the  steepness 
and  height  of  the  mountains.  Nearly  all  the  noble  horsemen,  burning  with 
eagerness  and  in  the  hope  of  adventure  to  come  had  placed  themselves  in 
the  front  ranks;  yet  they  had  not  the  ability,  nor  was  it  possible,  to  ride  up 
the  mountains  for  the  foot  soldiers  could  hardly  gain  a  firm  foothold  there. 
The  Schwyzers,  however,  knew  beforehand,  by  warning  from  the  count  of  Tog- 
genburg,  that  they  would  be  attacked  on  that  side,  and  knew  the  checks  and 
obstacles  that  the  enemy  would  meet  with  because  of  the  difficulty  of  access 
to  their  country.  They  therefore  charge,  valorous  and  strong  of  heart,  from 
their  hiding  places  down  upon  their  enemies,  and  catch  them  like  fish  enclosed 
in  the  net,  cutting  them  to  pieces  with  no  resistance.  They  had,  indeed,  on 
their  feet  climbing  irons,  bv  means  of  which  they  could  eaoly  walk  on  the 
steepest  mountain  side,  and  keep  their  footing;  whereas  the  enemy,  and  the 
horses  of  the  enemy,  could  in  no  way  find  a  foothold.  The  Schwyzers,  more- 
over, had  in  their  hands  certain  terrible  instruments  of  death  —  halberds, 
with  which  they  cut  through  the  most  strongly  armed  opponent,  and  hacked 
him  in  pieces.  There  was  no  battle,  but,  because  of  the  reasons  cited,  only  a 
butchering  of  Duke  Leopold's  men  —  like  that  of  a  herd  driven  to  the  shambles 
—  by  these  moimtain  people.  They  spared  none,  nor  did  they  trouble  them- 
selves to  take  any  prisoners,  but  struck  dead  every  one,  without  distinction. 
Those,  however,  who  were  not  killed  by  them,  were  drowned  in  the  lake, 
through  which  they  sought  to  escape  the  hands  of  the  Schwyzers^  hoping  that 
they  might  be  able  to  swim  across.  Some  of  the  foot  soldiers,  indeed,  when 
they  heard  how  cruelly  their  fighters  were  struck  down  hj  the  Schwysers, 
threw  themselves,  bereft  of  their  senses  by  the  fear  of  so  terrible  a  deatii,  into 
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the  lake,  and  preferred  drowning  themselves  in  the  depths  of  the  waters  to 
falling  into  the  hands  of  enemies  so  {Ireadful* 

It  is  reportetl  that,  in  tliis  slaughter,  fifteen  hundred  men  fell  by  the  edgp 
of  the  sword,  besides  those  who  were  drowned  in  the  lake.  Because  of  the 
knighthood  that  was  lost  there,  the  knighthood  of  the  surrounding  lands 
was  for  a  long  time  but  thinly  scattered;  for  ahnost  all  who  were  ktughts, 
or  others  of  the  nobility  accustomed  to  ami3  from  their  youth  up,  perisned> 
Those,  however,  who  hml  taken  other  roads  for  the  conquest  of  the  country 
escaped  the  blood-thirsty  enemy;  for,  when  they  heard  that  the  others  had 
been  cut  down  so  terribly  by  the  foe,  they  forsook  everything  and  fled  to 
save  then:  Uvea.  Out  of  every  city,  ca5tle,  and  little  town,  several  men  were 
killed.  And,  therefore,  everywhere  the  voice  of  joy  and  of  mirth  was  silenced, 
and  only  the  sound  of  weeping  and  lamentation  was  heard*  Out  of  the 
little  town  of  Winterthur,  however,  none  were  lost  —  except  a  single  bui^gher, 
who  had  separated  himself  from  Uie  others,  and,  to  his  harm,  joined  the 
nobles  —  the  others  all  returned  home  with  sound  bodies  and  all  their  belong- 
ings safe.  Among  these  came  also  Duke  Leopold,  who  seemed  half  dead 
with  overmastering  grief.  This  did  I  see  with  my  own  eyes;  for  I,  —  at  that 
time  a  school  boy  —  with  no  little  joy,  ran  out  before  the  gate  with  other 
and  older  school  boys  to  gr&et  my  father. 

It  was  for  goo(f  cause,  indeed,  tliat  the  countenance  of  Duke  Leopold 
appeared  satl  and  troubled;  for  he  had  lost  almost  the  entire  heart  and 
flower  of  his  army.  This  happened  while  his  brother  Fre<lerick  was  in  Austria, 
in  the  year  of  our  I^ord  13  li),  seventeen  days  from  the  miends  of  Derember 
[15th  November],  on  the  day  of  St*  Otmar  [16th  November],  When  the 
battle  was  over,  the  Schwyzere  stripped  the  slain  and  the  drowned  of  their 
weapons,  robbed  them  also  of  their  other  possessions,  and  enriched  them- 
selves with  arms  and  money,  deciding  to  mate  that  day,  because  of  the  God- 
given  victory,  a  yearly  feast  and  hohday,  forever.* 

THE  THREE  STATES  ABE   FXTlTHER  STBENOTHENED 

This  great  victory  of  the  Confederates  had  decisive  consequences.  Not 
only  did  it  deliver  the  three  states  from  Austrian  domination,  but  it  also 
strengthened  the  old  alliance.  Drawn  together  more  closely  by  the  common 
danger,  the  three  states  renewed  the  League  of  1291,  at  Bnmnen,  December 
9th,  1315.  The  unity  of  the  confederate  lands  was  again  m^lemnly  affirmed; 
no  individual  land  was  to  accept  a  master  or  undertake  negotiations  or 
treaties,  except  by  the  consent  of  all;  whoever  should  attack  or  betray  anv 
one  of  the  states  should  be  outlawed  and  incur  the  enmity  of  alL  The  fol- 
lowing year,  Louis  confirmett  the  charters  of  the  WaldstAtte, 

In  1310,  Austria  made  a  truce  with  the  WaldsUltte,  which,  while  it  a«sured 
her  of  her  rents  from  her  landed  properties,  annulled  all  her  fights  nf  sovei^ 
eignty.  In  spite  of  the  rude  shock  which  the  battle  of  Morgarten  had  given 
to  the  power  of  Austria,  she  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  round  off  her 
domains  into  one  compact  principality,  by  the  full  possession  of  thp  Wald- 
statte.  In  1313,  she  had  brought  into  subjection  the  Kyburgs  and  their 
landgrafschaft  of  Buj^gundy,  and,  in  the  west,  was  seeking  militafr  forces  and 
support  to  begin  a  new  war*  But  the  Burgundian  towns  of  Fribourg,  Bern, 
Solothum,  Morat,  and  Bienne  united  against  the  duke.  Leopold  determined 
to  subdue  them  by  force,  and  besieged  (Solothum)  in  1318?  The  old chroni* 
cles  quaintly  relate  the  story  of  a  deed  of  knightly  generosity  that  was  done 
there.    We  give  the  version  of  one  of  the  earliest  df  these  aocount6;« 
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In  the  year  1318,  the  duke  of  Austria  had  a  great  war  with  the  people 
of  Solothum.  He  besieged  the  town  with  a  large  force,  and  lay  in  camp  there 
ten  weeks.  Above  the  town  of  Solothum,  the  enemy  also  noiade  a  bridge 
over  the  Aare,  so  that  they  might  hem  in  the  town  on  all  sides.  Now,  the 
people  of  Bern  had  sent  them  four  hundred  men,  who  behaved  very  bravely, 
and  destroyed  the  enemy's  works,  their  throwing  machines,  and  their  sheltera. 
Then  a  great  rain  poured  over  the  land  in  floods;  and  the  enemy  were  afraid 
that  the  mighty  water  would  break  their  bridge  and  carnr  it  away.  A  great 
many  of  them  therefore  went  to  look  after  the  oridge,  and  to  make  it  heavier, 
so  that  the  water  should  not  carry  it  away.  Now,  while  there  were  many 
of  them  on  the  bridge,  the  mighty  water  came  with  such  a  rush  that  it  broke 
down  the  bridge,  and  the  enemy  fell  into  the  water  and  clung  fast  to  trees 
and  pieces  of  wood  wherever  they  could.  Nobody  could  help  them,  and 
they  were  driven  towards  the  town  bridge.  The  people  in  Solothum  saw 
what  was  happening  to  their  enemies,  and  they  conunanded  all  their  soldiers 
to  do  them  no  hurt,  either  in  body  or  in  goods;  and  they  at  once  got  laige 
boats  and  helped  their  enemies  to  escape,  and  sent  them  back  to  tne  duke. 
When  the  duke  saw  that  he  could  do  nothing,  he  was  persuaded  to  depart, 
and  went  against  Bera.P 

Thus  failed  the  designs  formed  against  the  Waldstatte.  These,  on  the 
other  hand,  unproved  the  opportunity  to  stren^en  their  defences,  allying 
themselves  with  others  who  shared  their  sentiments,  while  the  house  of 
Austria  was  occupied  with  other  conflicts  and  suffered  reverses  in  other 
countries.  The  common  danger  brought  closer  to  them  the  Burgundian 
cities,  especially  Bern  and  Thun.  They  made  a  particular  effort  to  gain 
over  the  neighbour  whose  hostile  policy  had  been  most  troublesome  to  them, 
and  whose  friendship  was  an  urgent  necessity.  This  neighbour  was  Lucerne, 
the  town  which,  already  at  the  time  of  the  flrst  rising  against  Habsburg,  in 
1250,  had  formed  an  alliance  with  them.  Their  commercial  relations  and 
neighbouring  position  rendered  their  interests  the  same.  Menaced  by  Aus- 
tria also.  Lucerne  was  the  more  disposed  to  renew  its  alliance  with  the  Wald- 
statte.y 

The  city  of  Lucerne,  which,  since  1291,  had  become  subject  to  the  dukes 
of  Austria,  felt  all  the  inconvenience  of  being  in  a  state  of  war  with  its  imme- 
diate neighbours  of  the  Waldstatte.  The  great  thoroughfare  to  Italy  through 
the  St.  (S)tthard  was  now  stopped,  and  the  trade  of  Luceme  suffered  mater- 
ially from  the  obstmction;  its  fairs  were  deserted,  its  lands  exposed  to  the 
inciUTsions  of  the  Swiss  and  Bernese,  and  its  burghers  obliged  to  be  under 
arms  night  and  day  for  the  defence  of  their  walls.  Yet  the  duke  of  Austria, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  make  some  compensation  to  the  people  for  these 
hardships,  aggravated  their  distress  by  imposing  fresh  duties  on  them  to  carry 
on  the  war.  At  last  the  burghers  of  Luceme,  weary  of  these  undeserved 
calamities,  made  a  tmce  with  their  Swiss  neighbours  without  consulting  the 
di^e.  Although  the  noblemen  in  the  town  and  neighboiu-hood  were  still  in 
their  hearts  attached  to  the  Austrian  power,  the  citizens  for  their  own  safety 
concluded,  in  1332,  a  perpetual  alliance  with  the  Waldstatte,  and  were 
admitted  as  a  fourth  canton  into  their  confederation,  on  the  same  terms  as 
the  others.  It  was  stipulated  that  in  case  any  difference  should  arise  between 
the  first  three  cantons,  Luceme  should  side  \^ith  the  majority. 

Frederick  of  Austria  had  died  in  1330,  and  by  his  death  peace  was  restored 
to  the  empire.  But  his  successor,  the  duke  Albert  II,  was  not  of  a  temper  to 
give  up  tameljr  the  possessions  of  his  house  in  Helvetia.  The  nobles  of 
Aargau  armed  in  lus  name  against  Luceme,  and  surrounded  the  town;   but 
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the  citizens,  reinforced  by  their  new  sUieB  of  Schwyi,  defeated  them.  ^  The 
Austrian  partv  attempted  next  to  gain  posBeariim  of  tne  town  by  a  ooDflpiraqr. 
The  nobles  who  were  in  Lucerne  agreed  to  saUy  out  in  the  nifl^t,  ana,  after 
surprising  the  leaders  of  the  popular  partjy  in  their  beds,  to  op^  the  gpttee 
to  the  baron  of  Rotenburg.  The  oon^iratoni  aasanhled  in  anna  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake,  in  a  subterraneous  va^t  under  the  hall  of  the  corporation 
of  tailors.  A  boy  accidentdly  overiieard  thcdr  c<mver8ation|  but  he  was 
perceived,  seized,  and  would  have  been  put  to  deatii,  but  for  toe  interference 
of  some,  more  humane  than  the  rest,  who  made  him  swear  solemnly  not  to 
reveal  to  any  living  person  what  he  had  heard  The  jroirth  was  then  rdeased, 
and  went  to  the  butchers'  hall,  where  some  men  were  still  loitering,  drinking 
and  playing;  he  placed  himself  facing  the  stove,  with  his  back  to  the  com- 
pany, and  there  told  in  a  loud  soliloquy  all  he  had  heard  and  aeen,  and  the 
oath  he  had  been  obliged  to  take.  The  others  listened  attentively,  then 
rushed  out  and  awoke  their  townsmen.^  They  smaed  the  coDspuratcm,  sent 
to  Unterwalden  for  asristance,  exiled  the  nobles  ^dio  were  still  m  the  ma|^ 
tracy,  and  formed  a  council  of  three  hundred  dtiaens  to  administer  the  affairs 
of  the  canton.9 

The  treaty  between  Austria  and  the  confederates  had  lasted  about  six 
years,  when  Louis  simmioned  the  Sdiwjrsers,  in  1323  to  ud  in  the  war  of  the 
empire  against  Austria.'  In  this,  as  in  its  former  c<mteBts,  the  latter  power 
was  unsuccessful;  and  Duke  Leopold's  life  is  sujiposed  to  have  been  diortened 
by  disappointment.  In  1326,  tne  armistice  with  Switwrland  was  renewed 
by  his  brother  and  successor,  Duke  Albert  Li  the  same  year  the  fonsk 
districts  which  adhered  with  remarkable  lojdlty  to  the  emperoTi  followed 
him  in  an  expedition  to  Italy.  Excommunicated  on  that  aeeount  bti  182& 
they  knew,  as  they  had  known  before,  how  to  reduoe  to  nothing  the  foice  of 
that  so  much  dreaded  sentence,  by  setting  before  thdr  priests  toe  attemative 
of  doing  their  duty,  or  of  leaving  the  country.  Agamak  aueh  detennined 
resolution.  Pope  John  XXII  felt  nimself  powmess,  and  said  of  the  dogy 
who  chose  to  remain  in  the  country  that  th^  conduct  was  unri^iteouBL 
but  prudent.  Notwithstanding  all  tlie  feuds  and  disturbances  which  crowded 
upon  each  other  during  so  short  a  time,  prosperity  made  progress  in  the  land. 
Towns  and  convents  vied  with  each  other  in  diffusing  cultivation,  even 
throughout  the  wildest  mountainous  regions.  Considerable  commercial 
intercourse  was  also  maintained  with  Italv,  Germany,  France,  and  Flanders. 
Zurich  and  St.  Gall  possessed  linen  and  silk  manufactures;  the  pasture  lands 
produced  hides,  wool,  cheese,  and  butter;  in  Bern  and  Frioouig,  doth- 
making  and  dyeing  establishments  flourished:  the  western  districts  traded 
in  iron,  horses,  hawks,  and  homed  cattle;  Geneva,  in  southern  fruits  and 
spices.    The  trade  in  gold  was  prohibited,  and  that  of  silver  restricted. 

Religion  still  appeared  in  all  its  primitive  mmplidty.  Weslthv  knudits 
still  knew  no  better  method  of  perpetuating  theur  memory  in  the  land  uian 
through  the  medium  of  bequests  for  the  foundation  of  doisters.  The  req)eet 
m  which  the  monks  were  held,  however,  already  hegsn  to  decline,  by  reason 
of  their  flagrant  violations  of  the  rules  of  theur  order,  in  spite  of  freauent 
attempts  at  reformation  of  their  discipline.  Accordingly,  no  fault  was  found 
with  the  conduct  of  the  forest  districts^  which,  when  under  excommunication, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  1328,  left  their  pnests  free  to  perform  divine  service  or 

['  The  Rtorj  of  thin  conspincj  is  regarded  as  l^gendaiy  hf  moti  hlitoriaoi^  lo  fw  as  Its  ds- 
Uils  are  concerned.     The  date  is  varionslj  giTen  as  1848  SM  1811.1 

[«  The  forefft  sutes  at  this  time  also  entered  into  aUSaaee  wtlh  Bsm  and  Thwi  lof  Ite  mom 

purpow.] 
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quit  the  country.  No  fault  was  found  with  the  clergy  for  aeoepting  the 
former  alternative.  Again,  it  was  heard  without  disapprobation  that  the 
men  of  B&le  had  seized  on  a  distinguished  papal  legate,  who  had  dared  to 
affix  to  the  walls  of  their  church  the  bull  of  exconununication  against  the 
emperor  Louis,  and  had  drowned  the  legate  in  the  Rhine. 

Such  violent  acts  were  perfectly  in  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Tlie  people 
of  Zurich  cared  so  little  for  the  bulls  of  the  pope  that,  in  1331,  thev  drove  the 
clei]gy  out  of  their  town  for  obeying  them,  and  for  eimteen  years  there  was  no 
divine  service  in  Zurich,  except  such  as  was  rendered  by  the  bare-footed 
friars.  The  whole  population  often  resisted  ecclesiastical  ordinances,  when 
they  ran  aeainst  their  old  traditional  adages,  and  detected  with  instinctive 
sagacity  whatever  was  indifferent  or  useless  in  them.  Such  was  in  thoee 
times  the  state  of  Switzerland,  which  contained  sufficient  elements  of  those 
great  changes  which  we  shall  presently  see  effected  in  its  polity.*^ 

BERN 

The  proud  imperial  city  of  Bern  had  hitherto  been  attached  to  the  emperor 
Louis,  having,  in  1323,  joined  him  and  the  forest  districts  against  Austria. 
Louis,  however,  became  reconciled  to  the  Austrian  nobles;  and  Bern,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  placed  under  the  papal  ban,  refused 
to  acknowledge  him.  The  growing  power  of  this  town,  moreover,  had  placed 
her  at  odds  with  all  the  surrounding  nobility,  and  had  aroused  the  envy  of 
Fribourg,  her  neighbour  to  the  west.  A  league  was  formed  against  Bern  by 
King  Louis,  the  counts  of  Gruydres,  Kyburg,  Nidau,  and  Neuch&tel,  and  tte 
dukes  of  Austria  and  Fribourg.  A  great  council  was  held  at  Nidau,  and  the 
total  destruction  of  Bern  was  determined  upon. 

The  story  of  the  ensuing  struggle  of  Bern  against  FribOurg  and  the  nobles 
is  b^t  told  m  the  words  of  the  old  chronicles.  The  account  we  give,  known 
as  the  Gonflictus  LaupensiSf  was  written  by  an  anonymous  contemporary 
citizen  of  Bern.  Its  manner  recalls  the  battle  narratives  of  the  Okl  Testa- 
ment.   It  is  evident  that  the  Bernese  are  the  chosen  people.<> 

The  Siege  of  Bern,  by  a  OorUemporary  flSS9~lS40  A.D.J 

When  the  Bernese  saw  how  the  count  of  Aarberg  favoured  Count  Ger- 
hard of  Valentgin,  they  determined  to  avenge  all  the  evil  deeds  done  to  them 
by  Count  Gerhard.  So  they  went  out  armed,  after  sunset  on  holy  Whit- 
Sunday  of  the  year  1339,  marched  the  night  through,  and  besieged  the  count 
of  Aarberg  with  their  soldiers  and  machines,  but  could  not  overcome  him. 
Then  the  Fribourgers  and  all  the  counts  arose  fearlessly  and  openly  to  the 
assistance  of  the  count  of  Valentgin  and  the  count  of  Aarberg;  and  collected 
all  their  own  people  and  every  helper  whom  they  could  get,  with  engines, 
shelters,  wagons,  and  horses,  and  encamped  as  an  enemy  round  the  royal 
town  and  fortress  of  Laupen  ^  on  the  eve  of  St.  Barnabas  Day  (June  10th)  in 
the  same  year. 

In  this  siege  were  the  Fribourgers  with  all  their  troops,  the  count  of  Neu- 
enburg  with  his,  and  many  picked  knights  whom  he  had  brought  wiUi  him 
out  of  Burgundy;  the  count  of  Nidau  with  his  people  and  ift  helmets  — 
strong,  noble  knights,  proved  warriors,  whom  he  had  sought  out  and  chosen 
in  Al^Etce  and  Swabia  —  the  count  of  Gruy^res,  Gerhard  of  Valentgin*  Count 

[^  A  posses^n  of  Bern  toward  Fribourg  and  the  kej  to  Beni's  datonco.] 
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John,  the  only  son  of  the  duke  Louis  of  Savoy,  master  of  Vaud,  and  the  eount 
of  Montenach,  each  one  with  troops.  But  Lord  Eberfaard,  count  of  Kybuigi 
did  not  come  with  his  men-at-arms  to  the  siege,  but  attacked  Bern  from  the 
other  side,  particularly  from  the  east,  with  robbery,  murder,  and  fiie.  The 
bailiffs  of  the  duchy  of  Austria  had  united  the  troops  which  they  had  in  Aar- 
dau  and  were  preparing  to  join  in  the  siege.  Now  these  all  by  encamped 
twelve  days  with  their  men  before  the  fortress  and  town  of  Laupen,  strut- 
ting and  riding  about  in  mighty  numbers  and  in  all  kinds  of  grand  and  costly 
garments.  There  were,  it  is  generally  said,  sixteen  thousand  armed  footmon 
and  one  thousand  knights,  or  hebnets,  in  steel  armour.  There  was  abund- 
ance of  wine  and  pleasure,  plenty  of  other  things  too,  and  very  great  insolence 
of  every  sort.  All  the  enemies  of  the  Bernese  had  sworn  together  a  fierce 
oath  to  rase  to  the  ground  the  town  and  fortress  of  Laupen  without  mercy  or 
compassion,  and  to  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  shameful  death  of  hanging 
—  for  which  purpose  ropes  and  cords  were  ready  to  hand;  and  to  destroy 
utterly  the  town  of  Bern  itself. 

At  that  time  in  Bern  the  chief  avoyer  or  magistrate  was  the  kniji^t  Lord 
John  of  Bubenberg  the  elder.  Lord  Antony  of  Blankenburg,  kniffht,  was 
governor  for  the  Bernese  in  Laupen.  But  the  real  chief  man  and  nuer  there 
was  Lord  John  of  Bubenberg,  knight,  the  younger;  with  Master  Burkhard, 
the  architect;  and  Master  Peter  of  ^I'anzingen.  And  a  banner  of  Bern  was 
in  Laupen,  which  was  carried  by  Rudolf  von  Muleren  and  six  hundred  meui 
who  had  been  chosen  out  of  Bern  and  also  out  of  those  who  belonged  to 
Laupen  and  of  those  who  had  taken  refuse  in  the  town.  The  lay  pnest  of 
Bern,  Brother  Theobald,  like  a  faithful  father  and  guardian  of  smils,  had 
openly  and  lovingly  instructed  those  under  him  in  the  churchi  and  had 
encouraged  and  exhorted  them  to  stand  fast  in  their  obedience,  as  true  sons 
of  holy  church,  to  the  apostolic  chair  and  the  Roman  church,  and  rather  to 
suffer  death  and  the  loss  of  their  worldly  goods  from  the  aforemrationed 
enemies  than  to  go  against  the  apostolic  conunands  and  the  sentence  g^ven 
against  the  aforesaid  Lord  Louis,  who  gave  himself  out  for  tiie  Roman 
emperor.  The  Bernese,  therefore,  so  faithfully  and  obediently  instructed  and 
exhorted  by  their  lay  priest,  that  they  might  escape  evil  and  remain  true  sons 
of  holy  church,  were  ready  to  endure  any  misfortune  which  the  enemy  might 
bring  on  them,  either  in  life  or  goods,  because  they  placed  their  firm  trust  in 
the  help  of  heaven.  And  after  they  had  assembtea  a  thousand  armed  men 
out  of  the  four  fore.*<t  cantons,  partcularly  out  of  Schwyz,  Uri,  and  Unter- 
walden,  and  some  from  Hasli,  and  the  young  noblemen  of  Weinenburg,  the 
Bernese  turned  out  in  the  presence  of  Johann  von  Weissenburg,  all  armed  and 
with  banners,  which  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  were  marked  with  the 
sign  of  the  holy  cross  in  white  cloth,  and  they  came  to  Laupen  to  free  from 
death  the  six  hundred  men  who  were  shut  up  and  besief^  m  the  castle  and 
the  town.  With  the  Bernese  went  out  also  the  good  pastor,  who  was  willing 
to  give  his  life  for  his  sheep,  the  aforementioned  Brother  Theobald,  the  lay 
priest  of  Bern,  of  the  order  of  the  German  brotherhood. 

When  the  Bernese  saw  that  a  great  number  of  the  enemy  were  over 
against  them,  they  all  gathered  together  in  one  body  and  placed  themselveB 
on  a  little  hill,  and  formed  themselves  into  the  shape  of  a  small  wedge.  But 
they  did  not  dare  to  attack  the  enemv.  The  latter  left  their  tents  and  pre- 
pared themselves  for  battle,  the  red  glow  rose  up  from  the  tents  which  were 
s(d  on  fire;  the  new  knights  mocked  at  them  by  throwing  their  swords  into 
the  air;  suddenly  they  came  rushing  toward  theuL  About- two  thousand 
Bernese  men  saw  this  and  turned  with  fright  to  flee  away  into  the  tonBk,  80  to 
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escape  the  strong  hand  of  the  enemy.  Amongst  these  were  a  few  without 
weapons,  but  many  of  them  were  strong  and  armed,  and  had  been  thou^t 
to  be  brave  fighters.  The  rest  of  the  Bernese,  however,  who  did  not  see 
this  flight — they  might  perhaps  be  about  three  thousand  men — stood  fast 
together  and  awaited  the  enemy.  On  one  side  the  men  from  the  four  can- 
tons were  fiercely  surrounded  b^  the  enemy's  knights;  on  the  other  the 
Bernese  were  attacked  by  the  Fribourgers  and  other  foot  soldiers.  But  the 
Bernese,  like  Samson,  so  to  speak,  broke  the  fetters  of  every  danger,  received 
the  fierce  onslaught  of  the  Fribourgers  and  took  from  them  all  their  banners, 
and  slew  their  standard-bearers  and  many  others,  and  put  to  miserable  flight 
all  the  rest  of  the  infantry,  every  one.  And  turning  to 
help  those  eurrounded  by  the  knights,  th^  forthwith 
slew  all  the  latter  or  put  them  to  night.  Ine  number 
of  the  slain,  it  is  commonly  said,  was  fifteen  hundred 
men;  amongst  them  were  many  knights  and  noble- 
men.  The  others  escaped  by  night  and  the  men  of 
Bern  took  twenty-seven  standards  and  eight  crowned 
helmets  as  booty  from  the  slain. 

But  as  the  Bernese  wished  only  to  de- 
fend themselves  and  their  innocent  people 
in  fairness  and  moderation,  they  ceased 
pursuit  of  the  fu^tives.  Those  who  were 
m  the  castle  and  town  of  Laupen  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  the  bat- 
tle or  the  victory  of  thdr 
friends,  till  the  Bernese,  after 
thev  had  killed  or  put  to 
flight  all  the  enemy,  got  into 
the  town  and  tola  them 
what  had  hanpened.  Freed 
by  God's  help  and  favour, 
the  Bernese,  full  of  joy, 
gave  God  thsjiksthathehad 
set  them  free,  and  deter- 
mined to  keep  as  a  festival 
the  day  of  the  feast  of  Mar* 
tvTS,  on  the  vigil  of  which 
this  had  happened,  and  in 
the  future  to  give  on  that  day  great  alms  to  the  poor.  On  the  other  ade  the 
Fribourgers  and  their  helpers,  the  enemies  of  Bern,  full  of  rage  at  their  shame 
and  loss,  thirsted  for  revenge  on  the  Bernese,  and  till  the  next  Easter  (April 
10th,  1340)  they  laid  waste  with  all  their  might  t^e  district  round  Bern  with 
fire  and  sword  and  killed  without  mercy  all  whom  they  took  unawares.  And 
the  most  noble  dukes  of  Austria  and  their  b^ffs  assisted  the  Fribourgers. 
So  the  Bernese,  abandoned  by  all  men,  were  fought  against  on  all  sides  and 
could  not  get  victuals  or  provisions,  especially  wine  or  milk,  without  going 
to  the  town  and  castle  of  Spiesz  with  armed  men  and  banners  and  carrying 
home  the  food. 

After  the  Bernese  had  done  many  things  to  their  enemies  they  turned  oat 
armed  in  the  holy  week  after  Palm  Sunday,  and  went  to  the  town  of  the  count 
of  Eyburg  which  is  called  Hutuwyl.  And  the  chief  mamtrate,  Lord  John  of 
Bubenberg,  with  his  standard  bearers  and  the  other  Bernese  knights,  hur- 
ried in  front  of  the  rest  who  were  on  foot;  and  before  those  who  were  on  foot 
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arrived,  the  knights  who  had  ridden  stonned  the  town,  set  fire  to  it,  plun- 
dered and  bum^  it  to  the  ground;  those  who  were  defending  it  being  Killed 
or  taken  prisoners. 

On  the  Tuesday  in  the  week  after  Easter,  April  24th,  134D,  the  Bernese 
went  out  alone  with  their  standards  and  troops,  and  attacked  Friboiung.  And 
the  Fribourgers  coming  out  against  them  turned  and  fled  at  the  sig^t  of  the 
Bernese.  And  the  Bernese  pursued  them  m  their  flight  to  the  town  gate; 
and  on  that  day  there  fell  of  the  Fribourgers  seven  hundred  men,  who  were 
drowned  in  the  river  in  their  flight  from  the  weapons  of  the  Bernese.  In  that 
victory  the  leader  of  the  Bernese,  and  their  most  faithful  helper,  was  the 
knight,  Lord  Rudolf  of  Erlach.  who,  like  a  most  powerful  lion,  was  never 
afraid  of  the  attack  of  any  wild  beast.  On  the  next  Thursday  following,  they 
again  attacked  Fribourg,  plundered  that  part  of  the  town  called  Galteren,  as 
well  as  all  houses  as  far  as  the  town  bridge,  setting  fire  to  them.  TheBanfese 
became  famous  amongst  their  enemies  for  such  great  eartiilv  suooess,  so  that 
it  was  said  on  all  sides  that  God  was  openly  on  the  side  of  the  Bernese  and 
fought  for  them,  and  it  seemed  that  God  was  a  citiaen  in  Bern.  At  last  tibe 
enemies  and  adversaries  of  Bern  were  so  wearied  and  broken  with  their  many 
defeats  and  disgraces,  and  the  Bernese  so  bowed  down  with  their  many  trou- 
bles and  worries  that  all  enemies  and  adversaries  returned  to  peace  and  unity.? 

Stgnificanoe  of  the  BatUe  of  LoMpen 

As  McCrackan  well  points  out,  ''A  particular  importance  attaches  to  this 
battle  of  Laupen  from  the  fact  that  it  save  an  opportunity  for  the  BenMse 
to  co-operate  with  their  friends  of  the  forest  states  against  Austria.  It  was 
the  first  occasion  on  which  the  east  and  west  of  whiBit  is  now  Swita^and 
joined  hands  against  a  common  enemy."  The  companionship  of  the  bi^tle- 
field  was  followed  by  a  renewal  of  an  earlier  alliance  of  Bern  and  the  forest 
districts  and  formed  the  prelude  to  the  later  entrance  of  Bern  into  tbe  growing 
league.^ 

THE  ACQUISmON  OF  ZUBICH,  OLARUS,  ZUG,  AND  BEBN 

The  city  of  Zurich  be^an  about  this  time  to  be  distracted  by  internal  dis- 
sensions, which  continued  for  years  and  brought  that  republic  to  the  veige  of 
ruin.  The  council  was  composed  of  four  nobles  and  ei^t  of  the  most  influen- 
tial burghers,  who  at  the  expiration  of  four  months  cnose  their  own  succes- 
sors. Power  and  office  were,  therefore,  in  the  hands  of  a  few  families,  who 
were  not  responsible  to  their  fellow  citixens  for  then*  public  conduct,  or  for 
their  employment  of  the  public  moneys.  The  citiiens  murmured,  but  sub- 
mitted, until  at  last  one  of  the  members  of  the  council  itself  took  their  part 
and  became  their  leader.  Rudolf  Braun  was  a  man  of  great  tatonts,  but 
ambitious.  He  won  to  his  side  some  of  the  other  members,  who  supported 
the  demand  of  the  citizens  that  the  council  should  produce  the  accounts  of 
the  public  expenditure.  But  the  majority  of  the  members  endeavoured  by 
nrocra^tination  to  avoid  complying  with  this  claun.  At  last  the  people,  und^ 
Hraun's  directions,  assembled  in  crowds  round  the  town  house,  and  t^ 
obnoxious  councillors  left  the  hall,  and  afterwards  the  town,  m  alarm. 

Braun,  supported  by  his  friends  and  invested  with  discretionary  powers, 
formed  a  new  government;  he  divided  the  traders  and  artisans  into  tribes  or 
guilds,  and  separated  them  from  the  gentry  and  noUes,  who  together  formed 
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one  class.  One  half  of  the  council  consisted  of  the  heads  of  the  euilds,  and 
the  other  of  members  of  the  nobility,  and  each  was  to  be  renewed  every  six 
months.  Braun  was  named  burgomaster  for  life,  with  extensive  powers. 
No  alteration  was  made,  however,  in  the  relations  of  the  town  with  the 
empire,  to  which  it  continued  to  own  allegiance.  The  people  sanctioned  this 
new  constitution  in  1336.  The  heads  of  the  trades,  having  seats  in  the  coun- 
cil, used  their  newly  acquired  power  each  for  the  interest  of  his  respective 
crait,^  by  excluding  all  foreign  competition,  and  preventing  the  country  peo- 
ple from  manufacturing  goods.  Another  great  object  which  they  had  in 
view  was  to  secure  for  the  town  the  monopoly  of  the  transit  trade  between 
Italy  and  Germany.  The  run-away  councillors  were  banished  forever,  with 
their  adherents,  and  fines  were  levied  on  their  property.  But  the  exiles 
found  refuge  in  the  castles  of  the  neighbouring  nobility,  and  were  especially 
supported  by  the  count  of  Rapperschwyl,  who  was  possessed  of  the  HnuircheB, 
the  valley  of  Gasterental,  and  of  several  other  districts.  From  his  castle  the 
discontented  emigrants  made  frequent  incursions  into  the  lands  of  their 
countrjonen.  The  people  of  Zurich,  on  their  side,  allied  themselves  with  the 
count  of  Toggenburg,  who  was  in  continual  war  with  the  lord  of  Rapperschwyl 
concerning  a  disputed  inheritance,  when,  after  several  engagements,  the  lat- 
ter was  killed,  with  many  of  his  men,  near  Gronau. 

Years  passed,  during  which  time,  former  feuds  being  partly  forgottai, 
several  of  the  exiles  obtained  leave  to  return  to  Zurich.  These,  in  concert 
with  the  rest  of  the  emigrants,  as  well  as  with  the  neighbouring  nobles,  formed 
a  conspiracy  to  get  rid  of  Braun  and  his  friends.  Many  of  the  conspirators 
came  into  the  town  under  various  pretexts,  others  were  waiting  outside  for 
their  friends  to  open  the  gates  for  them.  A  baker's  boy  overheard  part  of 
the  plot  in  a  house  where  the  conspirators  assembled.  Braun  was  informed 
of  it  in  the  night;  he  put  on  his  armour  in  haste  and  ran  to  the  town  house, 
calling  the  citizens  to  arms.  The  conspirators,  in  a  body,  endeavoured  to 
effect  a  retreat  out  of  the  town,  but  Braun,  at  the  head  of  the  citisens,  met 
them  in  the  market-place,  and  an  obstinate  engagement  ensued,  in  which 
most  of  the  conspirators  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  The  captives 
were  beheaded  or  broken  on  the  wheel,  together  with  several  citizens  of  their 
party.  Braun  then  marched  against  Rapperschwyl,  took  the  castle  by  storm, 
drove  all  the  inhabitants  out  of  the  town,  and  then  burned  it  and  rased  it  to 
the  ground.  The  counts  John  of  Habsburg  and  Ulrich  of  Bonstetten,  being 
taken  prisoners,  were  kept  as  hostages.    These  events  occurred  in  1350. 

The  duke  of  Austria  strongly  resented  the  conduct  of  the  Zurichers  towards 
Rapperschwyl,  the  lord  of  which  town  was  his  relative,  and  he  threatened 
the  citizens  with  his  vengeance.  The  nobility  around  rose  also  to  avenge  the 
humiliation  inflicted  on  their  own  body.  The  people  of  Zurich,  seeing  the 
storm  gathering,  applied  to  the  Swiss,  and  Zurich  was  received  into  their 
confederation  as  a  fifth  canton  in  1351.  But  in  consideration  of  the  wealth 
and  importance  of  the  city  of  Zurich,  the  others  yielded  to  it  tiie  first  place 
in  order  of  rank.  This  prerogative,  however,  gave  Zurich  no  superiority  over 
the  rest,  but  merely  constituted  it  as  a  central  point  where  all  the  affairs  which 
concerned  the  whole  confederation  were  transacted;  its  deputies  had  also  for 
a  time  the  precedency  in  the  general  diets. 

[In  the  league  of  Zurich  was  first  outlined  a  federal  circle  within  which 
the  confederates  should  render  aid.  It  was  an  area  of  considerable  extent, 
including  all  the  roads  and  passes  of  importance.    The  principle  of  arbitra- 

[*  Tlie  chief  manufactares  of  Zurich  cozisisted  then  of  Bilks,  linen  and  leather.] 
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tion,  of  such  prominence  to  this  day  m  Swias  statesmanahip,  was  adopted  for 
the  settling  of  intemd  dissensions.] 

Albert,  duke  of  Austria,  repaii«d  to  Brugg  in  Aaieau  in  the  month  of 
August,  1351,  and  there  he  assembled  his  forces.  He  formally  demanded  of 
the  Zurichers  that  they  should  rebuild  the  town  and  castle  of  Rapperschwyl 
at  their  own  expense,  and  restore  the  Marches,  of  which  they  had  taken  pos- 
session. Upon  their  refusal  to  comply  with  these  conditions,  he  laid  megd  to 
Zurich  with  a  considerable  force.  The  Waldst&tte  ran  to  arms  for  the  assist- 
ance of  their  new  confederate.  The  duke  of  Austria,  on  his  side,  summoned 
the  people  of  Glarus  for  their  contingent.  The  latter  refused,  saying  that 
they  were  ''  under  the  protection  of  tae  empire,  and  subject  to  the  aboey  of 
Seckingen,  and  bound  to  take  up  arms  for  the  defence  of  these^  but  not  for 
the  private  wars  of  the  dukes  of  Austria.''  The  duke,  howeyer,  m  his  quality 
of  vogt  or  warden  of  the  abbey,  understood  the  matter  otherwise.  Beeideik 
he  wished  to  occupy  the  country  of  Glarus,  in  order  to  dieck  tiie  people  of 
Schwyz  on  that  side  and  preyent  them  from  sending  succour  to  Zuncb.  But 
the  Schwyzers,  anxious  to  secure  their  own  frontiers,  were  beforehand  wiUi 
him;  they  occupied  the  country  of  Glarus  in  Noyember  of  the  same  yjear, 
1351,  without  striking  a  blow,  and  Glarus  [June  4th«  1352]  was  reeeiyed  into 
the  Swiss  confederation,  of  which  it  formed  the  sixth  eanton. 

The  cavalry  of  Duke  Albert  was  stationed  in  the  country  of  Baden,  whence 
it  made  incursions  into  the  lands  of  Zurich.  The  citisoos,  haying  resolyed  to 
attack  the  enemy,  advanced  on  Christmas  Day  [13511  to  the  nunJ)er  of  fl^ 
teen  hundred  men,  towards  Baden,  whose  suburbs  they  destroyed,  together 
with  the  baths,  the  Austrians  having  retired  into  the  town.  But  the  ^iiieh- 
ers  were  intercepted  in  their  retreat  near  Mellbigen  by  four  thousand  of  the 
enemy,  whom  tney  bravely  attacked;  and,  being  joiMd  bjr  the  eontingenta 
from  the  banks  of  the  lake,  they  obliged  the  Austrians  to  retire,  after  the  loai 
of  six  hundred  or  seven  hundred  men.  The  Zurichers  had  captured  at  Baden 
a  number  of  mares,  which  they  drove  towards  the  eD/emfs  hones,  and  thus 
threw  them  into  clisorder — a  stratagem  which  mainly  contributed  to  the 
defeat  of  the  Austrians. 

Next  year  Walter  de  Stadion  made  an  inclusion  into  the  territory  of 
Glarus,  but  was  defeated  and  killed  near  Nafels  [1352].  The  people  of  Glarus 
pursued  their  advantages,  and  laid  siege  to  the  town  of  Zug,  a  hereditary 
possession  of  the  duke  of  Austria.  Deputies  from  Zug  repaired  to  Konigs- 
felci,  where  Duke  Albert  was  auietly  enjoying  the  sporto  of  the  chase,  whust 
a  war  in  which  he  had  wantonly  engaged  was  desolating  the  territories  of  his 
own  subjects.  The  deputies,  who  came  to  implore  his  assistance,  found  him 
engaged  with  his  falconer:  he  would  hardly  listen  to  their  urgent  requests 
for  assistance,  and  told  them  peevishly  that  they  might,  if  they  chose,  give 
themselves  up  to  the  Swiss.  When  this  answer  was  reported  to  the  peopfe  of 
Zug,  they  inunediately  followed  the  duke's  advice,  ana  were  readily  received, 
in  1352  [June  27th],  into  the  Swiss  confederacy,  of  which  they  formed  the 
seventh  canton. 

The  duke  of  Austria  arose  at  last  from  his  apathy,  and  a  second  time  bud 
siege  to  Zurich,  in  the  month  of  July;  but  seeing  no  better  chance  of  success 
than  before,  he  listened  to  the  proposals  of  the  Markgraf  of  Brandraburg, 
who  negotiated  a  truce. 

[The  terms  of  the  Peace  of  Brandenburg,  as  this  was  called,  were  some- 
what unfavourable  to  the  league.  Glarus  and  Zug  were  compelled  again  to 
admit  the  sovereign^  of  Austria.] 

Tlie  republic  of  Bern,  which  had  of  late  greatly  extended  its  dominions 
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both  by  arms  and  by  purchases,  having  some  differences  with  its  subjects  of 
the  Ol)erhasli,  the  cantons  offered  their  mediation,  and  in  1352  a  diet  was 
held  at  Lucerne  for  that  purpose.  On  this  occasion  the  first  three  cantons 
proposed  that  Bern  should  enter  into  the  Swiss  alliance.  The  Bernese,  grate- 
nil  for  the  assistance  the  Swiss  had  afforded  them  at  the  battle  of  Laupen, 
readily  accepted  the  offer.  Bern  was  thus  received  into  tiie  confederation 
[March  6th,  1353],  of  which  it  formed  the  eighth  canton.  This  important 
accession  imparted  to  the  Swiss  Confederacy  a  reputation  for  power  and  sta- 
bility which  it  had  not  till  then  enjoyed.  It  also  led  to  the  settlement  of  a 
general  system  of  polity  among  the  Swiss,  which,  while  keeping  inviolate  the 
independent  sovereignty  of  each  canton,  provided  for  cases  where  a  diversity 
of  interests  might  lead  to  a  rupture.  This  last  and  most  difficult  object  was 
obtained  by  constituting  the  aeputies  from  each  state  into  a  diet  or  repre- 
sentative council  of  the  whole  Helvetic  body,  to  whom  the  neighbouring 
princes  might  accredit  their  ministers,  and  before  whom  all  important  affairs 
concerning  the  general  welfare  of  the  country  might  be  discussed  and  con- 
cluded. 

The  eight  cantons  —  Schwyz,  Uri,  Unterwalden,  Lucerne,  Zurich,  Glarus, 
Zug,  and  Bern  —  constituted  for  more  than  a  century  the  whole  federative 
republic  of  the  Swiss,  and  even  after  the  accession  of  other  cantons  they 
retained,  together  with  the  title  of  the  "  eight  old  cantons,"  a  superiority  over 
the  younger  members  of  the  league.  During  that  period  they  made  con- 
siderable conquests,  which  were  distributed  among  themselves  according  to 
the  decrees  of  the  diets. 

Tlie  Peace  of  Brandenburg  which  Duke  Albert  had  made  with  the  Swiss 
was  not  of  long  duration.    He  soon  pretended  that  the  stipulation  which 
secured  to  him  liis  rights  in  the  cantons  of  Glarus  and  Zug  meant  the  annihila- 
tion of  their  alliance  with  the  Swiss.    The  affair  was  brought  before  the 
emperor  Charles  IV,  who,  after  some  vacillation,  finding  that  the  Swiss  wouki 
not  hear  of  any  infraction  of  their  confederation,  took  the  part  of  the  duke  of 
Austria.    The  Austrians  renewed  hostilities  in  July,  1354,  by  laying  si^ge, 
for  the  third  time,  to  Zurich.    The  emperor  joined  them  with  the  troops  of 
the  empire,  as  well  as  those  of  Solothum,  Schaffhausen,  and  sevend  other 
imperial  cities.    The  combined  army  amounted  to  more  than  forty  thousand 
men.    The  garrison  of  Zurich,  reinforced  by  contingents  from  the  other  can- 
tons, held  out  for  several  weeks  against  their  numerous  enemies;  at  last 
they  hoisted  on  one  of  the  towers  their  great  banner,  which  consisted  of  the 
arms  of  Zurich  surmounted  by  the  imperial  eagle;  this  reminded  the  contin- 
gents of  the  free  towns  that  they  were  waging  war  against  one  of  their  own 
body.    The  Zurichers  also  secretly  made  representations  to  the  emperor,  who, 
naturally  jealous  of  the  power  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  weary  of  a  war 
from  which  he  could  expect  no  advantage,  at  length  withdrew  nis  troops; 
and  Duke  Albert,  weakened  by  this  defection,  raised  the  siege.9 

Terms  of  peace^similar  to  those  of  the  Peace  of  Brandenburg  were  agreed 
upon  July  24th,  1355,  at  Regensburg.  In  1360  the  confederates  again  oi)po8ed 
Austria.  The  emperor  Charles  IV  formally  recognised  the  confederation  in 
1361  as  a  lawful  union  for  the  preservation  of  the  pubUo  peace  fLcrndsfrie- 
densverbindung).  The  men  of  Scnwyz  by  a  bold  stroke  in  1364  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  town  and  lands  of  Zug,  and  in  1368,  Zug,  by  the  consent  of  Austria 
at  the  Peace  of  Thorberg,  became  permanently  a  member  of  the  league. 
This  district,  originally  composed  of  the  town  and  the  land  of  Zug,  had 
been  formed  into  one  community  and  now  formed  a  transition  link  between 
the  civic  and  the  rural  members  of  the  league.<> 
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THE  OUQLER  WAR 

The  whole  of  Switserland  enjoyed  tranquillity  until,  in  1376|  an  anny  of 
strangers,  French  and  Englishmen,  after  ravaging  Abaoe  and  the  borders  of 
the  Rhine,  invaded  the  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Aare,  and,  carrying  fire 
and  sword,  advanced  along  the  linunat  as  far  as  Wettingisn.  This  unex- 
pected irruption,  which  recalled  to  mind  the  former  incursions  of  the  northern 
tribes,  was  led  by  Eniperrand  de  Coucy,  a  Fraich  nobleman,  who  had  inh«^ 
ited,  though  his  motner,  a  grand-daughter  of  the  emperor  Albert,  several 
towns  and  castles  in  Aiaace  and  Aaigau,  of  whidi,  however,  he  had  nevw 
obtained  possession.  Leopold  of  Austria,  Enguerrand's  cousin,  refused  to 
deliver  up  to  him  his  motner's  portion,  and  fSigu^iand,  who  had  married 
Isabella,  princess  of  England,  availing  himself  of  the  peace  between  that 
country  and  France,  came  witii  a  large  army  of  adventuien,  chi^y  English, 
to  r|%ain  his  inheritance  by  force  of  arms. 

The  invaders,  dividin{[  their  forces,  advanced  with  a  strons;  party  towards 
Bern.  One  of  their  principal  leaders,  a  Welshman,  ernmeousiy  styled  by  the 
chroniclers  ''  duke  of  Wafes,"  encamped  at  Frauenbrunnen,  on  the  road  to 
that  city.  Havine  met  little  or  no  opposition  so  far,  the  English  were  repos- 
ing in  security,  when  in  the  night  of  the  26tii  and  27th  of  Deoember  the 
Bernese  surprised  their  camp.  They  found  little  resistance  except  in  the 
convent,  where  the  principal  officers  were  lodged,  and  where  tbqr  fou^t 
sindy  in  the  corridors  and  cells.  The  English  were  thrown  into  confusioii 
and  dispersed  in  the  darkness,  with  the  loss  of  tight  hundred  men.  Others 
of  their  bands  met  with  similar  reverses  in  various  parts  of  the  country*  Hie 
lord  of  Coucy,  who  had  his  headquarters  at  the  abbey  of  St  Urban,  aeeiiig 
this,  and  find,ing  that  he  could  not  maintain  discipline  m  his  motlqr  army,  or 
procure  provisions  in  a  country  which  he  had  ravagacL  bMan  his  retreat,  and 
returned  to  Alsace,  which  he  completdy  devastated.  This  expedition  wae 
caUed  by  the  Swiss  the  Gugler  War  from  the  pointed  kind  of  hdmet  which 
the  English  wore,  and  whkh  in  German  is  caUed  Gugdhutff 

NEW  BATTLES  AND  NEW  VICTORIES 

As  the  towns  grew  in  power  and  importance  the  strength  and  wealth  of 
the  nobility  in  western  Switzerland  had  decreased.  To  recuperate  his  dwin- 
dling fortune  Count  Rudolf  of  Kyburg  in  1382  prepared  to  capture  Solothum 
by  a  sudden  night  attack,  but  his  plot  was  discovered  and  the  attempt  failed 
Tho  I^rnese  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  their  old  allies;  the  coniederates 
also  lent  aid,  and  their  joint  forces  laid  siege  to  Burgdorf.  They  were  unable 
to  take  the  place,  however,  because  the  Austrians  came  to  its  aid,  treacher- 
ously violating  an  agreement  to  remain  neutral.  The  I^burgs  were  the  losers 
in  the  end,  being  forced  to  sell  Burgdorf  and  Thun  to  Bern;  they,  moreover, 
bound  themselves  not  to  make  war  in  the  future  except  with  permission  of 
IVrn  and  Solothum.  Bern,  thus  steadily  pursuing  her  policy  of  extending 
her  territory  by  conquest  or  pim^hase,  now  ruled  over  all  thle  territories  <m 
the  upper  and  middle  Aare. 

Quarrels  with  Austria  were  soon  renewed.  In  1385  Zurich,  Bern,  Solo- 
thum, Lucerne,  and  Zug  joined  the  great  union  of  south  Qennan  cities  for 
I)rotection  against  the  nobles.  The  forest  districts  of  all  the  members  of 
the  league  alone  held  back.  Duke  Leopold  of  Austria  seised  the  oppor- 
t  unity  of  apparent  disunion  to  refuse  the  demands  of  Lucerne  for  the  abolition 
of  t  he  payment  of  custom  duties  to  the  Austrian  bailiff  at  Rotenburg.  Lucerne 
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held  that  she  had  the  right  of  free  traffic.  Her  citizens  stopped  paving  tdbp 
attacked  the  custom  house  at  Rotenburg,  and  granted  co-burghership  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Sempach,  which  was  diacontented 
with  Austrian  rule  « 

Nothing  remained  but  for  Leopold  to  convoke  his  vassals  and  subjects. 
He  united  them  at  those  places  where,  seventy-one  years  before,  the  anny 
had  marched  out  against  Morgarten.  The  Swiss  also  took  measures  dt 
defence.  Zurich  prepared  for  a  fre^h  siege.  Berne,  while  condemmng  the 
imreflecting  violence  of  the  Lucernaise,  held  herself  ready  for  anything.  She 
would  rather  have  seen  the  confederates  make  common  cause  with  tbe  Ger- 
man towns,  who,  to  gain  time  for  concerting  a  plan  of  war,  sought  an  annis- 
tice.  But  neither  were  these  towns  long  in  dividing  and  joining  Leopold, 
leaving  the  confederates  entirely  alone  and  at  issue  with  Austria. 

Already  hostilities  had  begun  at  certain  points.  The  Glaronaise,  taking 
up  the  quarrel  of  the  Swiss,  destroyed  some  castles  in  their  neighbourtiooa 
Zurich,  which  expected  to  be  the  first  attacked,  had  received  a  federal  garrison 
within  her  walls  (1386).  But  Leopold's  plan  was  not  that  of  the  confederates. 
Leaving  five  thousand  men,  destined  to  keep  Zurich  in  alarm,  at  Brugg,  he 
advanced  (July  Ist,  1386)  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  horse  and  a  well 
armed  infantry.  After  some  days  had  passed,  the  army,  skirting  the  eastern 
bank  and  the  green  lake  of  Sempach,  marched  on  Lucerne.  It  was  harvest 
time,  and  reapers  were  putting  the  sickle  to  the  com.  At  this  moment,  on 
the  morning  of  July  9tn,  the  Swiss  appeared,  coming  out  of  a  wood  which 
traversed  the  route  leading  to  Lucerne  by  Rotenburg.  The  duke  hastened 
to  range  his  army  for  battle,  but  as  the  country  did  not  lend  itself  to  cavalry 
movements,  he  ordered  the  horsemen  to  dismount.  Formed  in  a  large  and 
deef)  square,  with  serried  ranks  and  set  lances  they  marched  on  the  enemy, 
leaving  the  infantry  behind  because  they  would  not  divide  the  honour  of 
punishmg  the  peasants.  Presenting  to  the  Swiss  a  forest  of  sharp  steel  they 
attacked  with  so  much  impetuosity  that  sixty  men  were  killed  ana  the  magis- 
trate Gundoldingen  was  wounded,  before  they  had  lost  a  angle  man  them- 
selves. 

But  soon  the  scene  changed.  All  accounts  of  this  battle  mention  the  sud- 
den change,  but  ascribe  diflferent  reasons.  The  Austrian  narratives  blame 
the  extreme  heat,  the  weight  of  the  nobles'  arms,  and  the  treason  of  the 
mounted  gentlemen-at-arms,  who,  remaining  inactive  witnesses  of  the  battle, 
were  said  to  have  set  the  example  of  fiight.  The  Austrians  acknowledge  the 
defeat,  but  give  an  imperfect  account  of  it.  The  Swiss  version  completes  the 
story  and  gives  a  more  natural  explanation  of  the  event.  When  all  was  going 
as  badly  as  possible,  it  says,  and  the  long  lances  of  the  cavaliers  were  slaughter- 
ing the  foremost  ranks,  without  allowing  the  Swiss  halberts  to  rea^  tie 
enemy,  this  is  what  a  pious  and  faithful  confederate  did  —  he  seized  as  many 
lances  as  he  could  and  bent  them  under  his  weight,  so  that  his  companions, 
advancing  through  the  breach,  broke  the  order  of  the  nobles'  ranks.  It  was 
then  that  counts,  cavaliers,  and  servitors  fell  pell-mell  together  even  Leopcdd 
himself,  whose  ardour  his  men  had  vainly  tried  to  restrain,  ali90  fell  dead  in 
the  mel6e. 

And  that  is  all  of  the  battle  of  Sempach.  More  ancient  chronicles  rdate 
it  in  a  still  simpler  manner.  Tlie  Swiss  wrote  little,  contenting  thonaelves 
at  first  with  saying  that  it  pleased  the  all-powerful  God  to  give  tibem  victory, 
and  that  they  were  in  sore  straits  when  they  gained  the  field.  Elven  the 
more  explicit  narratives,  in  relating  how  the  victory  was  won,  do  not  name 
the  hero,  the  noblest  embodiment  of  that  love  of  country  which  allowed  the 
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Swiss  to  conquer  powerful  neighbours.  Very  tarcUly  a  popular  song  made 
famous  the  name  of  Arnold  von  ^^^^nkelried 

Laj^  booty,  of  gold  and  diver  and  rich  standardB,  was  found  cm  the 
field.  The  confederates  lost  116  men,  the  Austrians  nearhr  700.  After 
having,  according  to  custom,  passed  three  days  on  the  place  wtaxh  saw  them 
victonous,  the  conquerors  with  outspread  banners  sought  the  road  to  their 
own  homes.  Swift  as  the  wind  travelled  the  news  of  this  victoiy;  till  the 
disgrace  the  nobility  had  suffered  waa  known  beyond  the  lunita  of  the  empire. 

After  Sempach  the  war  spread.  Wishing  to  pursue  their  advantages, 
the  Swiss  extended  their  forces  in  various  directions^  ravaging  the  eoismfB 
country.  Bern,  seeing  war  inevitable,  took  up  arms.  Tw^^-four  villagea 
were,  according  to  the  conqueror's  expression,  ''blown  sky  hi^/'  Bon 
exacted  homage  from  the  towns  of  Inorbeig,  Untereten,  and  the  upper 
Simmen  Thai.  Tlien  she  turned  her  forces  against  Fribourg^  irfiere  the 
Austrian  party  a^in  ruled.  Time  after  time  the  Bemeae  tned  to  ariae 
Fribourg  and  the  Fribourgese  to  surprise  Bern.  [Tbe  Bernese  finally  took 
possession  of  the  dominions  of  Fribouig  and  Austria  in  the  Bemeae  Oberiand 
and  in  Seeland]. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  NAFEL8  AND  SUB8BQX71DIT  PBACl 

Elsewhere  war  had  also  pursued  its  course.  The  Olaranaiae,  believing 
their  independence  assured  by  the  victory  of  Sempach,  had  conatituted  them- 
selves a  free  people,  and  had,  with  confederate  aid,  taken  Weaen  by  aaaault. 
The  Austrians,  however,  thimks  to  agents  they  had  in  that  place,  had  no 
trouble  in  regaining  possession  (February.  1388).  Soon  after,  toey  pfeaented 
themselves  to  the  niunber  of  about  six  thousand  men  on  the  boraera  of  the 
Glarus  country,  ordering  submission. 

This  was  m  winter.  Accumulated  snow  on  the  Alpa  aqMurated  the  Siriaa 
from  their  allies.  Reduced  to  their  own  small  number,  they  neverthdeaa 
ranged  themselves  behind  an  intrenchment  constructed  mim  one  mountain 
to  another  in  the  environs  of  Nftfels.  Mattis  am  Buhl  commanded  them. 
When  on  the  9th  of  April  he  saw  the  Austrian  army  on  the  march,  he 
sent  orders  for  every  member  of  the  confederation  to  sound  the  alarm, 
while,  by  a  vigorous  resistance,  he  gave  the  people  time  to  assemble.  The 
moment  came  when  he  saw  himself  constrained  to  yield  to  numbers. 
The  Austrian  army  was  spreading  in  wave  after  wave  on  every  side,  seis- 
ing the  flocks,  burning  Nafels,  and  seeking  booty.  Am  Buhl  led  his  little 
group  to  the  side  of  a  mountain  (an  der  Kauti)  so  that  they  could  not  be 
surrounded.  There,  passing  through  the  enemy  by  detachments  of  twenty, 
thirty,  or  sixty  men,  came  contingents  from  the  valley.  ThB  women  and 
children  fled  into  the  Alps,  leading  the  cattie.  Thirty  auxiliaries  of  Schwyi 
succeeded  in  passing  the  mountains. 

The  Austrians,  m  their  turn,  re-formed.  They  were  ran^^  in  battle 
when  the  Glaronaise  rained  on  them  showers  of  stones^oundinff  both  men 
and  horses  and  throwing  the  ranks  into  confusion.  Then,  agife  as  usual, 
thev  fell  on  their  enemies,  throwing  them  off  tiieu*  horses  and  covering  them 
with  wounds.  Ten  times  they  had  to  retire^  yet  ten  times  retumecL  The 
eleventh  onslaught  was  decisive;  for.  seized  this  time  with  papic,  the  Auatriana 
fled,  and  being  hotly  pursued  perisned  in  great  numbers  either  in  the  plain 
or  in  the  waters  of  tne  Linth.  [Seventeen  hundred  Auatriana  are  aaid  to 
have  perished.]  The  battle  of  Nafels  is  still  celebrated  every  year  on  the 
first  Thursday  in  April. 

B.  W.  —  vol..  XVI.  2P 
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During  the  days  which  followed  the  battle  of  Nftfels,  contingents  of  con- 
federates arrived  one  after  the  other,  to  learn  from  the  Glaronaise  how  tiiey 
had  helped  themselves.  All  together  thev  meant  to  march  on  Wesen,  when 
thev  learned  that  the  enemy  Imd  forestalled  them  and  destrojred  this  town 
with  their  own  hands.  Then  was  formed  a  plan  for  profiting  bjr  these  Gi^ 
cmnstances  to  seize  Rapperschwyl,  but  the  resistance  of  the  iimabitants  con- 
strained them  to  go  away  after  three  weeks.  They  returned  to  their  homeB 
fighting  on  the  way  and  pillaging  and  seizing  booty  on  the  enemy's  territorieB. 
Tiiese  were  the  final  hostilities.  After  a  year's  warfare  the  country  showed 
towns  and  villages  reduced  to  ashes,  stores  destroyed,  premature  harvests 
hastily  reaped.  Famme  followed  in  the  train  of  h^h  prices.  TaJdng  in  tlie 
situation,  seeing  their  treasure  exhausted,  their  armies  dispersed,  as  well  as 
fiefs  lost,  Argovia  and  Thurgovia  in  danger,  the  dukes  and  Leopold's  son 
laid  down  their  arms.  A  seven  years'  peace  was  concluded  [Aprils  1389]. 
The  Swiss  kept  their  conquests.^ 


THE  CONFEDERATE  RELATIONS  STRENGTHENED 

Glarus  was  at  this  time  definitely  acknowledged  a  member  of  the  league.* 

No  further  members  were  admitted  till  1481,  after  the  Bui]gundian  war. 
But,  in  order  thoroughly  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  league,  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  while  each  of  the  five  new  members  was  allied  with  the 
orij^nal  nucleus  —  the  three  forest  districts  —  these  five  were  not  directly 
allied  to  one  another;  Lucerne  was  allied  with  Zurich  and  Zug;  Zurich  with 
Lucerne,  Zug,  and  Glarus;  Glarus  with  Zurich;  Zug  with  Lucerne  and  Zuridi; 
Bern  with  no  one  except  the  three  original  members./ 

The  defeats  of  Sempach  and  N&fels  gave  to  the  Austrian  power  in  Swit- 
zerland a  blow  from  which  it  never  recovered.  The  feudal  nobility,  the 
vassals  of  Austria,  had  lost  in  those  fights  their  bravest  leaders;  and  the 
dukes  of  Austria,  occupied  with  others  matters,  neglected  liie  affairs  of 
Switzerland.  The  feudatories,  finding  themselves  unsupported,  made  the 
best  terms  they  could  with  the  cantons;  some  of  them,  being  in  want  ci 
money,  sold  or  mortgaged  their  estates  and  jiuisdictions  to  the  wealthy 
towns  of  Zurich,  Bern,  or  Solothum;  others  entered  into  co^urgherslups 
with  them,  engaging  to  assist  them  in  their  wars.  Li  a  few  years  more  than 
forty  lordships  belonging  to  the  dukes  of  Austria,  or  to  vassals  of  that  house, 
came  into  possession  of  the  Swiss  confederates,  especially  of  Bern  and  Zurich. 

In  1393  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  and  son  of  the  Leopold  who  was  kUled 
at  Sempach,  came  to  Baden  on  the  Limmat,  and  thence  he  endeavoured  to 
sow  dissension  among  the  Swiss,  with  whom,  however,  he  was  at  peace  at 
the  time.  He  succeeded  in  bribing  Rudolf  Schon,  burgomaster  of  Zurich, 
and  some  of  the  other  councillors  of  state,  or  members  of  tiie  executive,  who 
agreed  to  conclude  a  treaty  offensive  and  defensive  between  Zurich  and 
Austria,  one  of  the  conditions  of  which  was  that  Ziuich  should  not  support 
the  other  cantons  in  the  possession  of  the  territories  they  had  seiied  wmog 
the  last  war.  A  draft  of  the  treaty  was  made  out  and  sent  to  Leopold  for 
his  sanction.  All  this  was  done  by  the  burgomaster  without  consulting  the 
great  or  legislative  council  of  Zurich. 

Meantime  the  other  cantons,  having  heard  of  the  n^tiation,  became 
alarmed,  and  sent  deputies  to  Zurich  to  remonstrate  asamst  a  transaction 
which  they  denounced  as  a  treason  against  the  federsJ  wiance  which  bound 
Zurich  to  the  rest  of  the  Swiss.    The  Swiss  deputies  inosted  upon  the  question 
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bein^  referred  to  the  great  council;  and  appealed  to  the  citisens  whom  they 
met  m  the  streets.  These  angrily  and  damorouslv  demanded  the  c<mvoear 
tion  of  the  ^reat  comicil.  The  magistrates  were  obliged  to  comply,  and  the 
great  council;  being  assembled,  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  commune,  or 
general  assembly  of  the  citizens.  These  impeached  the  magistrates,  and 
ordered  them  for  trial  before  the  ''council  of  two  hundred, ''or great counciL 
which  pronounced  that  the  alliance  with  Austria  was  illegal,  and  condemned 
Rudolf  Schdn,  and  seventeen  other  individuals  concerned  in  it,  to  banish- 
ment. After  this  the  coimcil  and  bursters  together  adopted  several  resolu- 
tions, to  the  effect  that  in  future  the  burgomaster  and  councillors  of  state 
and  tribunes  should  be  renewed  every  six  months  and  that  the  oouncilloiB 
should  be  chosen  from  among  aU  classes  of  dtixens  without  exclusion. 
Duke  Leopold,  being  thus  baffled  in  his  scheme  of  detaclung  Zuricb  from 
the  confederation,  and  unwilling  to  reconmience  hosl^ties,  entered  into  a 
fresh  treaty  with  the  Swiss  in  1394,  renewinjs  the  former  truce  for  twenty 
years  longer,  and  r^ulating  the  question  of  their  recent  acquisitions.  It 
was  after  the  death  of  Duke  Leopold,  and  during  the  disputed  succesnons 
and  weak  administration  of  the  dukes  Albert  IV  and  Albert  V,  that  Austria 
lost  her  remaining  influence  in  Helvetia.9 

The  treaty  of  1394  was  prolonged  in  1412  for  fifty  ycnia.  The  hundred 
years'  struggle  of  the  Swiss  League  to  throw  off  all  political  dependence  cm 
the  Habsburgs  was  thus  finally  crowned  with  success.  The  confederation 
as  a  whole  was  relieved  from  the  overlordship  of  the  Habdburgs,  to  whom, 
however,  all  their  rights  and  dues  as  landed  proprietora  were  expreBAj  re- 
served. Thus  the  distinction  always  made  by  the  confederates  between  the 
Habsburgs  as  rulers  and  as  land  owners  was  once  more  ufdield;  ajid  thou^ 
that  powerful  family  entertained  hopes  of  recovering  its  former  riAtB,  so 
that  technically  the  treaties  of  1389, 1394,  and  1412  were  but  truces,  it  finallv 
and  forever  renoimced  aU  its  feudal  ri^ts  and  privil^geB  inthin  the  confed- 
eracy of  the  ''everlasting  compact"  of  1424.* 


THE  PFAFFENBRIEF  AND  THE  8EMPACHER  BBIBr 

The  course  of  events  compelled  the  confederates  to  strengthen  and  reg^te 
their  political  relations  by  the  adoption  of  principles  binding  upon  all.  When 
the  provost  of  the  cathedral  of  Zurich,  after  becoming  guilty  of  an  attempt  on 
the  life  of  Peter  von  Gumloldin^  [mayor  of  Lucem^,nad  refused  to  appear 
More  the  civil  tribunal,  the  majority  of  the  confederates  adopted  the  ^in- 
ciple  that  the  clergy  should  be  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  state.  This 
waii  done  in  the  decree  of  September  7th,  1370,  known  as  the  Pfaffenbrief. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  1393,  the  eight  confederates  adopted  a  common 
military  ordinance,  the  Sempacher  Brief  (Letter  of  Sempach).  By  this 
they  forbade  all  individual  enterprises,  pillage,  violation  of  sacred  places, 
and  violence  to  women  and  defenceless  gfrla.  This  is  the  only  example  of  a 
regulation  of  military  discipline  in  the  mterest  of  humanly  during  feudal 
times  and  affords  good  evidence  of  the  noble  principles  which  actuated  the 
league  and  the  lofty  aims  towards  which  it  strove. 

These  two  documents  were  confirmed  by  oath  every  five  years,  like  all 
other  treaties.  It  is  plain  from  all  these  facts  that  the  confederates  cUd  not 
have  from  the  beginnmg  a  preconceived  deagn  and  did  not  make  their  gams 
in  the  full  consciousness  of  a  chosen  mission.  They  strove  rather  to  realjsa 
step  by  stop  whatever  circumstances  rendered  possible.    This  lack  of  aim 
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was,  it  is  true,  a  tax  upon  ener^  of  enthusiasm  for  internal  progress;  and 
served  as  a  deterrent  from  decisive  actions.  And  yet,  when  the  ocmdiiet 
of  the  confederation  is  contrasted  with  the  disorderly  movements  of  the 
lower  classes  in  France,  England,  etc.,  we  praise  the  moderation  that  pre- 
served the  confederation  from  all  violent  reaction  and  permitted  it  to  oontmue 
tranquilly  its  onward  march.9 


CHAPTER  in 

THE  CONFEDERATION  AT  THE 
HEIGHT  OF  ITS  POWER 

[1402-1516  AD.], 


The  mtl  ri^tary  fct  S^mpacb  not  vaem\y  VMtly  incftiu^  the 
fftme  of  th«  Ev^rtftMing  Lu^e,  but  iJao  «[i&b)«d  it  to  eit«od  both 
Its  isfliieoce  and  its  l^rrttOTj.  The  fi.ft««oth  century  la  the  period 
when  both  the  let^e  uid  its  several  members  took  the  aff^f'^'sive, 
And  the  expnoftion  of  their  pow^r  and  l^nds  cAnoot  be  better  wen 
thui  bj  comparinf^  the  stat«  of  thtn^  at  the  beginning  &nd  ti  the 
•&d  ot  this  ««ntary.  —  W,  A.  B.  COolldok^^ 


THE   EB4ANCIPATT0N  OF  APFENZELL 

About  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  mistmderetandines  arose 
between  the  n^ountauieera  of  Appenzell  and  their  lord,  the  abbot  of  St*  Gall- 
The  agenta  of  the  abbot  encroached  on  the  privileges  of  the  people,  anci 
levied  taxes  in  a  harsh  and  oppressive  manner:  one  of  them,  the  bailiff  of 
Schwen(h,  exacted  a  duty  on  the  chee^  and  butter  which  w^erc  carried  to 
nmrket,  and  he  kept  two  fierce  mastiffs  to  fly  at  ai)yoi^e  who  attemptetl  to 
pass  thp  toll-house  without  having  paid  the  duty.  The  bailiff  of  the  town  of 
Api>en2ell  had  the  right  of  catd  or  *' chattel,'*  in  virtue  of  which  the  best 
garment  of  every  man  who  died  became  his  perquiaite.  He  one  day  caused 
the  grave  of  a  man  lately  buried  to  be  reopened,  in  order  to  seize  the  clotbos 
in  which  the  children  of  the  deceased  had  drejwd  their  parent. 

These  and  many  other  vexations,  joined  to  the  example  of  their  neigh- 
bours the  Swiss,  led  the  Appenzellers  to  think  of  emancipating  thertwelvt^ 
from  the  abbot  8  rule.  On  a  fixed  day  they  roeCj  surpri^d  the  caalle^,  and 
drove  the  bailiffs  away.  The  abbot  Cuno  of  Staufen^  having  no  means  of 
suppressing  the  revolt,  applied  to  the  imperial  towns  of  Sw^abia,  who  were 
his  allies,  anrl  who  sent  messengers  into  Appcnzclh  Tlie  momitainern;  aaid 
they  were  ready  to  pay  the  abbot  hb*  lawful  dues  as  before,  provideti  he  chose 
his  bailiffs  among  a  certain  number  of  honest  men  whom  they  wouM  propose 
to  him.  The  imperial  towns,  however,  rejecte<i  the  proposal,  and  msijited 
that  the  former  bailiffs  of  the  abbot  should  Ik?  reinHtated,  and  these,  through 
malice  and  revenge,  treated  the  people  worse  than  before.  The  Appen- 
zellers  then  turned  to  the  town  of  St.  Gall,  which,  having  grown  arounrl  the 
abbey,  and  being  in  some  measure  dependent  on  it,  yet  enjoyed  imperial 
francliiscs  and  immunities,  and  was  allied  to  other  uDperial  town«.    ItA 
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position  between  Germany  and  Italv  rendered  it  a  place  of  oonaderaUe 
trade,  which  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants  had  increased  by  the  establish- 
ment of  manufactures.  The  people  of  St.  Gall  had  also  uieir  srievances 
against  the  abbot;  they  listened  readily  to  their  neighbours  of  AppenaeU, 
and  formed  an  alliance  with  them  [1401]  for  the  purpose  of  defending  their 
respective  privileges.  The  abbot,  mcensed  at  tms,  redoubled  his  severity 
against  the  Appenzellers,  and  appealed  a^in  to  the  league  of  the  imperial 
towns  of  Swabia,  which  decided  that  the  alliance  between  St.  Gall  and  Appen- 
zell  must  be  dissolved,  but  that  the  abbot  should  choose  his  bailiffs  from 
among  the  natives  of  the  latter  country.    St.  Gall  submitted  to  this  decision. 

The  Appenzellers,  perceiving  that  the  nobility  of  the  imperial  towns  pre- 
ferred the  friendship  of  a  prince  abbot  to  the  interests  of  a  race  of  humble 
mountaineers,  addressed  themselves  to  their  brethren  of  the  Swiss  cantons, 
expecting  more  sympathy  from  that  quarter.  Schwyz  and  Glanis  alone 
answered  the  call;  the  former  entered  into  a  co-bui]ghership  with  the  people 
of  Appenzell  [1402],  and  Glarus,  without  stipulating  any  act  of  alliance^ 
proclaimed  that  all  those  among  the  citizens  who  chose  to  serve  in  the  cause 
of  Appenzell  were  free  so  to  do.  All  the  inhabitants  of  Appenzell  attended 
in  their  respective  rhodes,*  and  they  all  swore  to  each  otner,  and  to  the 
landamman  of  the  village  of  Appenzell,  to  remain  firmly  united  for  the  defence 
of  their  common  rights.  On  hearing  this,  the  imperial  towns,  urged  again 
by  the  abbot,  collected  a  considerable  force,  both  horse  and  foot,  and  sent 
it  to  St.  Gall,  where  the  abbot  reviewed  and  entertwied  them.  Thence 
they  proceeded  towards  Trogen,  a  village  of  Appenzell,  the  cavalry  in  fuU 
armour,  being  followed  by  five  thousand  mfantry. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1403,  thev  entered  the  hollow  pass  of  Speicher. 
Tlie  men  of  Appenzell,  informed  by  their  scouts  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
had  left  their  wives  and  children,  and  after  receiving  the  blessings  of  their 
aged  parents  they  posted  themselves,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain;  eightv  of  them  advanced  to  the  cliffs  which 
overhang  the  hollow  way,  while  three  hundred  men  of  Schwyz  and  two 
hundred  of  Glarus  placed  themselves  in  the  wood  on  each  side  of  the  road 
The  enemy's  cavalry  boldly  ascended  the  mountain.  The  eighty  Appen- 
zellers began  the  attack  with  their  slings,  whilst  the  men  of  Glarus  and  of 
Schwyz  rushed  upon  the  flanks  of  the  column.  The  cavalry,  pressed  in  a 
narrow  way,  spurred  their  horses  to  gain  the  plain  on  the  sunmiit  of  the  hill, 
when  they  perceived  the  whole  force  of  Appenzell  advancing  to  meet  them. 
At  this  sight  the  leaders  of  the  column  ordered  a  retreat,  in  order  to  regain 
the  open  country  below.  The  dismal  word  "Retire!"  sounded  along  the 
files  of  the  long  column :  the  infantry  in  the  rear  thought  all  was  lost,  and 
began  to  disband  —  the  people  of  Appenzell,  Schwyz,  and  Glarus  fell  from 
every  side  on  the  cavalry  cooped  up  in  the  hollow  way.  Six  hundred  cava- 
liers lost  their  lives;  the  rest  spurred  their  horses  through  the  ranks  of  their 
own  infantry;  the  rout  became  general,  and  the  discomfited  troops  reached 
St.  Gall  in  the  greatest  confusion. 

Tlie  imperial  towns,  disheartened  by  this  defeat  and  having  lost  many 
of  their  most  distin^ished  warriors,  forsook  the  cause  of  the  abbot  and 
made  their  peace  with  Appenzell.  The  abbot,  deeming  lumself  not  nfe 
in  St.  Gall,  retired  to  Wyl.  The  Appenzellers,  being  masters  of  the  country, 
attacked  and  destroyed  his  castles,  and  rava^d  his  domains.  The  abbot 
and  the  gentry,  his  vassals,  implored  the  assistance  of  Frederick  duke  of 

[*  Rhodes,  from  Botte,  troop  or  band,  means  the  commnneB  or  hnndrada  into  whleh 
Appenzell  is  divided.    This  denomination  continues  to  the  preeent  daj.] 
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Austria,  who,  after  some  hesitation,  assembled  a  force  in  the  Tjnrol,  which 
he  divided  into  two  colmnns:  the  stronger  advanced  on  the  17m  of  Junei 
1405,  from  Alstetten,  in  the  Rheinthal,  by  the  mountain  called  Am  Stoss.  on 
the  borders  of  Appenzell.  The  count  Rudolf  of  Werdenberg,  who  nad 
been  deprived  by  the  dukes  of  Austria  of  his  possesmons  in  the  Rheinthali 
offered  nis  services  to  the  AppeniellerSy  and,  throwing  aside  his  knightly 
armour,  assumed  their  moimtom  costume.  He  was  unaiumously  entrusted 
with  the  defence  of  the  coimtry. 

The  Appenzellers  had  posted  themselves  on  the  mountain,  from  idienoe 
they  threw  down  enormous  stones  and  trunks  of  trees  on  the  advandng 
column.  The  day  was  rainy,  so  that  the  slope  upon  winch  the  Appeniellen 
were  posted,  and  which  was  covered  with  short  grass,  was  extremely  sUppeiy. 
The  Austrians  had  scarcely  reached  the  middle  of  the  ascent  when  Ruddf 
gave  his  men  the  simal  to  advance.  Hie  Appeniellers  were  barefooted,  and 
they  rushed  safely  down  the  hill  upon  the  enemy,  whose  ranks  were  tmrown 
into  disorder  and  whose  bowstrmgs  were  renctored  unserviceable  by  the 
rain.  The  Austrians.  however,  fou^t  deBpenAelj  man  to  man  with  sword 
and  spear.  On  a  sudden  they  perceived  on  the  hills  a  fresh  body  of  AppeiH 
zellers,  which  threatened  to  cut  off  their  retreat.  A  general  pamc  then 
seized  them:  it  was  no  longer  a  fight,  but  a  stau^^ter;  and  the  streams  of 
rain  flowingdown  the  sides  of  the  nill  were  redd^ied  with  the  blood  of  the 
invaders.  The  combat  and  the  pursuit  lasted  six  homns,  after  wbkik  the 
Appenzellers  returned  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  there,  faffing  on  their  f 


they  returned  thanks  to  the  Almightv  for  the  deliverance  of  their  country. 
The  troop  whose  appearance  had  decided  the  ffidit  of  the  Austrians  was  oonif* 
posed  of  the  women  of  Appensell,  in  shepheras'  frocks,  w^  had  oome  to 
share  the  dangers  of  their  husbands  and  their  brothensl 

Duke  Frederick,  who  had  advanced  with  another  body  of  troq»  from 
Arbon,  and  vainly  besi^ed  the  town  of  St.  Gall,  attempted  to  penetrate 
into  Appenzell  from  another  side,  but  was  also  repulsed  and  obliged  to  retire 
into  the  Tyrol.  The  Appeniellers  now  formed  an  alliance  with  St.  Gall, 
conquered  the  Rheinthal,  and  advanced  into  the  Tyrol,  ^diilst  another  body 
assisted  their  allies  of  Schwyz  in  conquering  the  valley  of  WSggis  and  the 
Lower  March,  which  have  ever  since  formed  part  of  liie  latter  canton.  The 
war  of  Aj)penzell  lasted  five  years,  during  which  the  shepherds  of  that  coun- 
try, whose  name  was  hardly  known  before  made  themselves  formidable, 
extending  their  incursions  to  Bregentz  and  Landeck  on  the  Inn,  and  in 
Thurgau  as  far  as  Weinfelden.  They  took  by  force  more  than  sixty  castles, 
and  destroyed  thirty.  They  also  entered  the  town  of  Wyl,  and  made  the 
abbot  of  St.  Gall  prisoner.  It  was  in  vain  that  they  were  excommunicated 
by  the  bishop  of  Constance,  and  put  by  the  emperor  to  the  ban,  in  1406; 
they  disregarded  both.  Their  too  enterprising  spirit,  however,  received  a 
check  under  the  walls  of  Bregenz.  whence  tiiey  were  driven  back.  At  last 
in  1408,  the  emperor  Robert,  who  had  come  to  Constance,  negotiated  a  peace, 
by  which  the  abbot  of  St.  Gall  gave  up  his  seignorial  rights  over  Appensell, 
retaining,  however,  certain  revenues.  Tlie  Appenzellers  restored  the  Rhein- 
thal to  the  house  of  Austria.  They  contracted  [November  24,  1411;  St. 
Gall  in  1412]  an  alliance  with  the  Swiss  cantons,  Bern  excepted.  The  Swiss. 
in  this  alliance,  showed  some  mistrust  of  llie  newly  awakened  ambition  oi 
the  mountaineers  of  Appenzell,  for  they  stipulated  that  the  latter  should 
not  engage  in  any  war  without  the  consent  of  the  confederates,  and  that 
in  all  cases  the  expenses  of  the  war  should  be  defrayed  by  Appenaell  alone. 
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THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  AARGAU 

In  1415,  the  famous  council  of  Constance  b^an.  No  less  than  three 
popes,  John  XXIII,  Gregory,  and  Benedict,  contended  for  the  see  of  Rome, 
to  the  scandal  and  distraction  of  the  Christian  world.  The  emperor  Si^ 
mund  determined  to  put  an  end  to  this  deplorable  schism,  and  for  this  object 
the  council  was  mainly  convoked.  But  the  emperor's  disposition  was  fabe 
and  rapacious.  The  duke  Frederick  of  Austria  favoured  John  XXUIy  a 
prelate  of  a  worldly,  profligate  character,  and  protected  and  abetted  him 
even  after  the  coimcil  nad  deposed  him,  as  well  as  the  two  other  pretenden 
to  the  papacy,  and  elected  in  their  place  Martin  V.  For  this  Frederick  was 
excommunicated  by  the  council,  whilst  Sigismund,  jealous  of  the  power  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  and  covetous  of  its  vast  domains,  put  him  to  the  ban  of  the 
empire^nd  invited  all  the  imperial  vassals  and  towns  to  make  war  against 
him.    The  same  invitation  was  addressed  to  the  Swiss  cantons. 

Tlie  Swiss  refused  at  first,  with  the  exception  of  Bern,  ever  ready  to  seiie 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  aggrandize  itself.  The  old  forest  cantons  hea- 
tated;  they  had  lately  renewed  their  truce  with  the  duke  of  Austria  for 
fifty  years  longer,  and  although  the  bishops,  in  coimcil  assembled,  absolved 
them  from  their  engagements,  and  the  emperor  promised  them  the  pei^ 
manent  possession  of  all  the  conquests  they  should  make  on  Frederick, 
they  for  some  time  withstood  the  temptation,  saying  that  a  breach  of  faiih 
could  never  be  justified  by  either  church  or  empire.  But  Zurich,  more 
covetous  and  less  scrupulous  than  the  rest,  having  followed  the  example 
of  Bern,  the  other  cantons,  threatened  on  one  hand  and  tempted  on  the 
other,  also  declared  war  against  Austria  in  April,  1415.  The  canton  of  Uri 
and  the  brave  shepherds  of  Appenzell  formed  the  only  honourable  excep- 
tions; they  remained  faithful  to  their  truce  with  Fredenck,  and  took  no  part 
either  in  the  war  or  in  the  spoil.  Bern,  joined  by  Solothum  and  Bienne, 
entered  the  Aargau.  This  fine  province  was  the  cradle  of  the  house  of  Habs- 
burg;  it  extends  from  the  Aare  to  the  Limmat,  and  northward  to  the  Rhine, 
and  was  divided  between  towns  enjoying  franchises  under  the  protection 
of  the  dukes  of  Austria  and  several  lorcfe  vassals  of  the  duke.  Hearins  of 
Frederick's  interdict,  and  of  the  movements  of  the  cantons,  they  assembled 
a  diet  at  Sursee.  The  towns  were  for  remaining  neutral  in  the  approaclung 
struggle,  and  forming  a  close  alliance  among  all  the  districts  of  Aarmu  for 
the  defence  of  their  fiberties,  with  leave  to  treat  with  the  Swiss  confederates 
in  case  of  necessity,  and  to  join  them  as  a  distinct  canton,  as  Glarus  and 
Zug  had  done.  But  the  nobles  did  not  accede  to  the  compact;  they  preferred 
having  the  duke  as  their  master  to  placing  themselves  on  a  level  with  the 
burghers.  This  was  the  cause  of  the  misfortunes  of  Aargau,  and  of  its  state 
of  subjection,  which  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  towns  then  resolved  to  place  themselves  imder  the  protection  of  the 
confederates  in  order  to  secure  their  freedom,  but  it  was  too  late.  As  the 
assembly  broke  up,  and  the  deputies  were  returning  to  their  homes,  they 
espied  on  the  hills  the  banners  and  the  troops  of  the  cantons,  who  had  hostilely 
entered  the  country.  Tlie  town  of  Zofingen  was  the  first  attacked,  and  was 
obliged  to  renounce  its  allegiance  to  Austria,  and  swear  fidelity  to  Bern.  The 
same  happened  to  Aarburg,  Aarau,  Brugg,  Lenzbure,  and  ouiers.  In  a  few 
weeks  the  Bernese  had  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Aaraau,  the  rapidity  of 
their  movements  preventing  any  effectual  resistance.  Lucerne  on  its  side 
took  Sursee,  Meienburg,  and  other  places,  as  far  as  the  Bernese  line  of  con- 
quests.   The  Zurichers,  having  crossed  Mount  Albis,  occupied  the  buliwick 
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of  Knonau,  Dietikon,  and  the  banks  of  Limmat  towards  Bacten.  The  forces 
of  the  confederates  united  between  the  Linunat  and^he  Reuss,  and  ocmquered 
in  common,  in  the  name  of  the  seven  cantons,  (that  of  Uri  bmng  excepted). 
Mellingen,  Brem^arten,  and  the  country  of  Biaden.  The  strons  castle  of 
Baden  held  out  for  some  time  longer  for  Austria,  but  the  artilfery  d  the 
Bernese  having  battered  down  part  of  the  walls,  the  garrison  surrendered 
and  the  castle  was  burned. 

The  confederates  then  divided  theur  spoils.  Bern,  Zurich,  and  Lucerne 
kept  each  its  conquests  with  the  same  n^ts  as  the  house  of  Austria  had 
exercised  over  those  districts,  and  the  coimtry  conc]^uered  in  ccmunon  was 
formed  into  bailiwicks  tmder  the  authority  of  the  umted  cantons,  who  sent 
bv  turn  bailiffs  every  second  year  to  govern  them.  Bern,  whidi  had  already 
obtained  the  lion's  share,  did  not  pajticipate  in  the  common  bailiwicks,  llius 
the  Swiss  republicans  b^an  to  have  extenave  subject  districts,  over  wUch 
they  ruled  as  sovereigns.  The  practice  was  aftermutls  widely  extended:  it 
became  an  abimdant  source  of  discontent  and  civil  war,  and  was  at  last  the 
main  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  the  old  Swiss  CSonfederation. 

Whilst  the  house  of  Austria  was  thus  stripped  of  its  ancestral  possesnons 
in  Helvetia,  Duke  Frederick  made  his  submission  to  the  emperor  oiflpsmund, 
and,  having  given  up  Pope  John,  became  reconciled  with  tne  chur^  lliis 
re-establishment  of  peace  was  signified  to  the  Swiss  cantons,  with  the  inJun&» 
tion  that  they  should  restore  their  conquests  to  the  duke.  Uri  again  lifted 
up  its  voice  for  the  cause  of  honesty,  but  its  scruples  were  lau^iedat  by  the 
other  cantons,  who  were  determine  to  hold  fast  theur  priie,  and  they  mo- 
pitiated  the  cupidity  of  Sigismimd  by  a  sum  of  10.000  golden  florins.  By  a 
treaty  concluded  in  1418  TOtween  the  emperor  and  ibB  duke  of  Austria*  the 
duke  renounced  all  his  rights  over  the  Aargau,  and  the  counties  of  LeniDUic 
and  Baden,  and  the  other  bailiwicks.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  war  caDea 
the  war  of  Constance,  the  first  in  which  the  Swiss  acted  on  the  offensive 
without  having  received  provocation. 


FIRST  ADVANCE  SOUTH  OP  THE  ALPS,*    THE  VALAI8 

About  this  period  the  Swiss  cantons  first  carried  their  armF  across  the 
Alps  into  the  valleys  of  Italy.  TTie  cantons  of  Uri  and  Unterwalden  had 
grounds  of  complaint  against  the  officers  of  the  duke  of  Milan,  who  had 
annoyed  some  of  their  countmnen  and  seized  their  cattle.  The  duke  refused 
to  give  them  satisfaction.  They  crossed  the  St.  Gotthard,  took  possession 
of  the  valley  of  Leventina  or  Livinen,*  and  then,  with  the  full  consent  of  the 
inhabitants,  t hev  occupied  the  valley  of  Oscella  or  Ossola.  The  duke  Visconti 
engaged  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  reconquer  the  latter.  The  troops  of  Savoy 
crossed  the  Valais,  and,  penetrating  by  the  Simplon  to  Domo  d'Ossola,  drove 
the  Swiss  garrison  away.  TTie  cantons  of  Uri  and  Unterwalden  next  pur- 
chased of  the  baron  of  Mesocco,  a  Rluetian  nobleman,  the  town  and  valley  of 
Bellinzona  as  far  a.s  Lake  Maggiore.  Tlie  duke  of  Milui  sent  a  lar^  force 
under  the  command  of  Pergola,  one  of  the  ablest  condottiere  of  his  time,  to 
prevent  the  Swiss  from  keeping  possession  of  their  purchase. 

Tlie  two  annies  met  at  Arbedo  near  Bellinzona,  and  an  obstinate  combat 
ensued,  which  lasted  the  whole  day.  The  landammann  of  Uri,  the  standard 
bearer  of  the  same  canton,  and  the  anunann  of  Zug,  Peter  Kolin,  were  among 

['  Tlie  Vallis  Lepontina  of  the  Romans.    The  Tldno,  dat<wiwHng  tnm  Um  81.  GoftUutfdt 

waters  the  valley  in  its  coarse  to  the  Lago  Maggiore.] 
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the  killed.  The  son  of  Kolin  seized  the  banner  dyed  with  his  father's  blood, 
again  waved  it  at  the  head  of  the  men  of  Uri,  and  although  he  too  perished 
the  banner  was  saved.  Swiss  bravery,  however,  could  not  triumph  over  the 
steady  discipline  of  the  veteran  troops  of  Italy.  Weakened  by  the  loss  th^ 
had  sustained,  the  Swiss  mournfully  recrossed  the  St.  Gottliard,  leaving  a 
garrison,  however,  in  the  Val  Leventina.  Hie  battle  of  Arbedo  was  foi]£ht 
m  June,  1422,  and  Bellinzona  was  soon  after  given  up  to  the  duke  of  Muan 
by  a  treaty. 

These  Italian  broils  were  the  cause  of  a  popular  insurrection  in  the  Valais. 
The  lord  of  Raron,  captain-general  of  that  country,  had  allied  himself  to  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  whom  he  had  assisted  in  his  expedition  against  the  Swiss  at 
Domo  d'Ossola.  The  cantons,  resenting  this,  excited  the  people  of  the 
Valais  against  the  lord  of  Raron,  whose  ambition  had  already  offended  his 
countrymen.  An  old  custom  prevailed  among  the  people  of  that  country; 
when  they  wanted  to  obtain  from  their  lords  redress  of  their  grievances,  liiey 
hoisted  in  the  market-place  an  enormous  club,  one  end  of  which  was  rudely 
carved  into  something  resembling  a  human  face,  bearing  an  expression  (h 
woe  and  crowned  with  thorns;  this  was  called  La  Mazze,  and  was  meant  to 
represent  oppressed  justice.  A  man  stood  behind  it,  and  the  people  came 
one  after  the  other  to  ask  of  the  Mazze  what  made  it  so  sad?  Was  it  such  or 
such  a  lord,  mentioning  several,  that  had  grieved  it?  The  Mazse  remained 
motionless.  But  when  the  lord  of  Raron  came  to  be  mentioned,  the  Mane 
made  an  inclination  of  the  head.  Then  the  man  lifted  up  the  Mazze  and 
carried  it  from  village  to  village,  the  people  following  it,  and  increasing  at 
every  step;  and  it  was  proclaimed  tnat  the  Mazze  was  going  to  demand 
satisfaction  of  the  lord  of  Raron,  of  his  nephew  the  bishop  of  Sion,  and  their 
adherents.  The  baron,  seeing  the  whole  country  risen  against  him,  escaped 
to  Savoy;  and  the  people  destroyed  his  castle  near  Siders,  as  wdl  as  tnat 
of  the  bishop. 

Having  obtained  no  assistance  from  the  duke  of  Savoy,  the  lord  of  Raron 
repaired  to  Bern,  whose  co-burgher  he  was.  Bern  espoused  his  cause,  the 
forest  cantons  took  part  with  the  Valaisans.  A  diet,  assembled  at  Zurich, 
decided  that  the  property  of  the  baron  should  be  returned  to  him  first,  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  he  should  do  justice  to  the  people.  But  the  people 
were  not  satisfied  with  this  decision,  and  hostilities  commenced  between  them 
and  Bern.  The  Bernese,  joined  by  Fribourg  and  Solothum,  sent  an  army  of 
thirteen  thousand  men  over  the  Sanetsch  Alps  into  the  Valais. 

The  forest  cantons  offered  their  mediation  in  vain;  and  the  Valaisans, 
having  refused  to  accede  to  any  terms  with  Raron  and  Bern,  were  left  to  their 
own  resources.  They  fought  desperately,  and  repulsed  the  Bernese.  At 
length  fresh  proposals  of  peace  were  made,  and  the  Valaisans  agreed  to  restore 
Raron's  domains,  to  pay  10,000  florins  as  a  compensation  mr  the  damage 
they  had  done  him,  an  equal  sum  to  Bern  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and 
4,000  florins  to  the  chapter  of  Sion.  This  was  in  1420;  but  the  lord  of  Raron 
died  at  a  distance  from  his  country,  and  his  family  losing  all  their  influence, 
the  Valaisans  continued,  ever  after,  to  govern  themselves  according  to  their 
own  municipal  constitution.  The  upper,  or  German  Valais  was  divided  into 
six  dixaim  or  hundreds,  and  the  town  of  Sion  formed  a  seventii.  Each  sent 
deputies  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  country,  at  which  the  bishop  of  Sion 
presided.  The  lower  Valais  was  afterwards  wrested,  by  the  upper  YalaiBaDs, 
from  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  was  governed  by  them  as  a  subject  district. 
The  Valais  entered  also  into  alliances  with  various  Swiss  cantons*  and  partio- 
ularly  with  Bern. 
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LBA0XTE8  OF  THB  0RI80NB 

Another  country,  more  extensive  and  populous  than  the  Valais.  effected 
its  emancipation  about  the  same  time.  This  was  the  highlands  of  Rh»tia» 
with  their  sixty  valleys,  where  the  Rhine  and  the  Inn  have  theur  souroes,  a 
wild  secluded  region,  surroimded  and  intersected  on  all  sides  b^  the  highest 
Alps.  The  house  of  Habsburg,  or  of  Austria,  had  no  pretensions  over  the 
country.  Its  numerous  nobles  had  become  independmt,  holding  directly 
of  the  empire;  indeed  the  bishop  of  CSoire,  who  had  ffreat  possessions  in  the 
country,  was  a  prince  of  the  empire.  A  centuiy  had  now  elapsed  since  the 
Swiss  cantons  had  achieved  theur  independence,  and  thmr  ndpibours  of  the 
Rha^tian  valleys  still  groaned  under  the  oppresdons  6t  their  petty  lords,  far 
more  overbearing  and  capricious  than  the  Austrian  rulers  had  been  in  Heir 
vctia.  Perched  up  in  their  castles,  built  on  lofty  cliffs,  they  sallied  thence 
like  birds  of  prey,  scaring  the  poor  shepherds  and  cultivators  below,  and 
extorting  from  them  the  produce  of  the  soil,  insulting  the  chastity  of  their 
daughters,  and  disposing  of  the  libertv  and  lives  of  theur  sons.  The  chronides 
of  Rha^tia  record  many  instances  of  rapacity  and  barbarity  perpetrated  in 
those  remote  valleys,  which  have  never  been  surpassed  in  the  most  corrupt 
countries  by  the  most  depraved  tyrants.  We  read  of  a  baron  of  Vats,  vmo 
used  to  starve  his  prisoners  in  his  dungeons,  and  listen  with  complacency  to 
their  moans  from  his  banqueting  hall,  and  who,  to  try  an  experiment  on  the 
process  of  digestion,  had  three  of  his  servants  ripped  open  sc»ne  hours  after 
dinner.  In  another  place,  we  find  the  chatelain  ot  Ouarckyvall  sending  ddib* 
erately  to  demand,  for  his  private  pleasures,  the  young  and  beautiful  dauditer 
of  Adam  of  Camogask,  one  of  his  tenants  —  an  outrage,  however,  which  led 
to  the  revolt  and  emancipation  of  the  fine  valley  of  Wngadina.  We  are  told 
of  the  governor  of  Fardun,  driving  his  wild  colts  among  the  ripe  crc^  of  the 
fanner  Chaldar^  whom  he  cast  in  chains  into  a  subterranean  dungecm  for 
pursuing  and  killing  the  destructive  animals. 

The  nobles  were  often  at  variance  with  each  other.  Hartmann,  bishop 
of  Coire,  unable  to  defend  the  scattered  domiuns  of  his  see,  authorised  his 
va8s;ils  to  form  alliances  with  the  neighbouring  communes  and  lordships; 
acrordingly,  in  1396,  his  subjects  of  the  valleys  of  Domleschg.  Avers,  Ober- 
halbst<Mn,  and  Bergun  entered  into  a  treaty,  offensive  and  defensive,  witii 
the  powerful  counts  of  Werdenberg,  lords  of  Schams  and  Obervats.  This 
was  th(»  first  origin  of  one  of  the  three  leagues  or  federations  of  Rhstia,  after- 
wards called  the  League  Caddea,  (Casa  Dei)  or  of  the  house  of  God,  from  its 
Ix'ing  under  the  bishop's  jurisdiction.  The  increase  of  strength  thus  derived 
by  the  prelate  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  nobles  of  the  upper  Rhine,  who 
formcvl  likewise,  in  1400,  an  alliance  with  their  neighbours  of  the  free  canton 
of  Cilarus.  But  they  did  not  grant  any  franchise  to  their  vassals  as  tiie  bishop 
had  (lone ;  and  this  made  the  people  more  impatient  of  theur  servitude.  They 
had  no  jastice  to  expect  from  the  courts,  nor  protection  on  the  high  roads, 
nor  security  for  their  persons  or  properties.  Several  of  tiie  elders  amon^  the 
peasants  of  the  country  formed  a  secret  association  for  the  purpose  of  devising 
a  n^niedy  for  the  evils  with  which  the  country  was  afflicted.  They  assembled 
at  ni^ht  time  in  a  wood  near  the  village  of  Trons,  between  the  abbey  of  Disentis 
and  the  town  of  Ilanz.  There  they  framed  certain  resolutions,  which  they 
ronimunioated  to  the  trustiest  among  their  respective  neiEhbours.  On  a  fixed 
day  all  the  communes  of  upper  Rluetia  sent  deputies  to  meir  respective  lord& 
<Ieinaii(ling  a  solemn  compact,  by  which  the  rignts  of  all,  high  and  low,  should 
be  (kfined  and  guaranteed,  and  justice  and  secifrity  rencte^  inviolable. 
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The  barons  were  taken  unawares;  they  had  few  soldiers  on  whom  thCT 
could  depend.  The  abbot  of  Disentis,  a  prudent  and  pious  man,  who  himself 
belonged  to  an  ancient  native  f&milyi  received  the  deputies  kindly,  and 
acceded  readily  to  their  demands.  Tne  two  barons  of  Kasuns  followed  his 
example.  C!ount  Ulric  of  Saxe,  one  of  the  most  powerful  feudataries  of  the 
Alps,  did  the  same,  as  well  as  old  Count  Hugo  of  Werdenberg,  brother  to  the 
defender  of  Appenzell.  Henry  of  Werdenberg-Sai;gans,  lord  of  Schams, 
whose  father  had  been  defeated  at  Nafels  by  tne  people  of  Glanis,  alone, 
rejected  with  scorn  the  deputies  of  the  conununes.  In  May,  14S24,  the  abbot 
and  all  the  lords  of  upper  RhsDtia  joined  the  deputies  of  the  various  valleys, 
and  of  the  towns  of  Ilanz  and  Tusis,  in  an  open  field  outside  of  the  village  oi 
Trons,  and  there  forming  a  circle  round  a  gigantic  maple  tree,  all  of  uiem 
standing,  nobles,  magistrates,  deputies,  and  elders  swore,  in  the  name  of  the 
holy  Trinity,  a  perpetual  alliance  for  the  maintenance  of  justice,  and  the 
security  of  everyone,  without,  however,  infringing  on  the  rights  of  any.  The 
articles  of  the  league  which,  to  this  day,  rules  that  country,  were  then  stipu- 
lated. This  was  called  the  Grey  League,  from  the  colour  of  the  smocks  which 
the  deputies  wore.  By  degrees  it  gave  its  name  to  the  whole  country,  which 
was  called  Grisons,  Gravbiinden,  and  that  of  Rluetia  became  obhterated. 
Such  was  the  glorious  covenant  of  Trons,  one  of  the  few  events  of  itsldnd 
which  can  be  recorded  with  unmixed  satisfaction. 

The  baron  of  Werdenberg-Sargans,  who  had  alone  stood  aloof  m  that 
day  of  joy  from  his  countrjrmen,  soon  lost  his  domains.  The  cruelty  of 
his  own  agents  hastened  the  crisis.  His  chatelain  of  Fardim,  after  having 
imprisoned  Chaldar,  as  above  mentioned,  released  him  upon  the  payment 
of  a  large  ransom,  by  the  united  exertions  of  the  prisoner's  friends.  Chaldar 
had  returned  to  his  cottage;  one  day  when  he  had  just  sat  down  to  dinner, 
with  his  numerous  family  round  a  table,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  a  I^^ 
bowl  of  boiling  porridge,  the  dreaded  chatelain  suddenly  entered  the  room. 
All  rose  respectfully  to  receive  him,  when  he,  looking  surlily  at  them,  ap- 
proached the  table,  and  spit  in  the  mess  which  was  to  supply  their  humble 
repast.  He  then  insultingly  told  Chalder  to  begin  his  meal.  The  moun- 
tameer  could  refrain  no  longer:  He  rushed  upon  the  chatelain,  and  seixing 
him  by  the  neck,  "Wretch I  he  cried,  "  thou  alone  shalt  taste  of  the  dinner 
thou  hast  contaminated."  He  then  plunged  the  chatelain's  head  into  the 
scalding  liquid,  and  held  it  there  until  life  was  extinct.  Chalder,  leaving 
the  deformed  body  stretched  on  the  floor,  rushed  out  to  alarm  the  countrv 
around,  telling  them  what  he  had  done  and  the  provocation  he  had  received. 
The  people,  already  ripe  for  revolt,  rose  to  a  man  and  attacked  the  castle, 
which  they  took  and  demolished;  and  the  valley  of  Schams  and  the  Rhein- 
wald  were  free,  and  joined  the  Grey  League  which  was  able  to  protect  them 
against  any  further  attempts  of  Werdenberg. 

The  Engadine,  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  valleys  in  all  Helvetia,  ]a 
watered  throughout  its  length,  about  sixty  miles,  by  the  river  Inn,  an  affluent 
of  the  Danube,  and  is  separated  on  one  side  from  Italy  and  on  the  other  fnmi 
the  rest  of  the  Grisons  by  two  lofty  ridges  of  the  RhaBtian  Alps.  The  inhabi- 
tants speak  the  ladiny  a  dialect  of  the  romansch  language,  greatly  resembling 
the  Italian.  After  the  emancipation  of  the  neighbouring  valleys,  the  people 
of  Engadine  aspired  to  the  same  liberty  as  their  brethren  of  thus  Griisons 
League.  The  brutal  insult  offered  to  Theresa  of  Camogask,  which  has  been 
noticed  above,  decided  the  explosion.  Her  father,  with  assumed  composure, 
told  the  emissary  of  the  tyrant  that  he  would  himself  bring  his  daughter  to 
the  castle  next  morning  in  a  more  becoming  attire  than  she  was  in  at  present. 
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Meantime  he  collected  his  friends  and  exhorted  thrai  to  foUow  the  example 
of  their  neighbours.  Next  mormng  he  led  forth  his  dau|^htter  in  her  best 
clothes,  and,  followed  by  several  young  men,  proceeded  to  t^  castlei  near 
which  another  party  had  posted  themselves  in  ambuscade.  The  chatelain 
came  out  of  the  gate,  and,  seising  the  maid  from  her  father's  ann&  he  rwdeiy 
kissed  her  lips.  At  the  same  moment  the  father's  dagger  pierced  his  heart, 
and  he  fell  lifeless  to  the  groimd.  The  men  of  Enndine  nu^ed  into  the 
castle,  overpowered  the  gu^,  and  destroyed  the  wiuls.  The  indei 
of  Engadine  was  proclaimed,  and  that  fine  valley  joined  the  Gad^  1 

Some  time  after,  the  count  Frederick  of  Tomenbuig,  having  died  wit 

issue,  his  numerous  vassals  at  Davos,  Meienfdd,  and  other  p^rts  of  eastern 
Rhaetia,  on  the  borders  of  the  IVrol,  assembled  and  pKroposed  to  fonn  a  IcflCue 
similar  to  the  other  two  for  their  conunon  protection,  during  the  trcnibieB 
which  broke  out  about  the  disputed  succession  df  Togpenburg.  ''As  soon 
as  the  legitimate  heir  shall  be  acknowledged,"  thsv  said,  ''we  will  restoie 
him  his  inheritance,  but  our  league  shall  remain  for  the  security  of  all.  None 
of  our  countrymen  shall  be  arraigned  before  forrim  judges,  no  commune 
shall  form  an  alliance  without  the  consent  of  all?'  In  1496  they  sworo 
fidelity  to  the  league,  which  was  called  of  the  Ten  JurisdictioDS.  Thus  wen 
formed  the  three  leagues  of  the  Orisons,  which  have  ever  since  maintainad 
their  independence  and  their  municipal  liberties.  Most  of  the  valleys  grad- 
ually redeemed  the  dues  they  owed  to  their  lords,  but  by  mutual  consent  and 
without  violence.  In  1450  a  union,  called  the  Black  League,  fonned  of 
many  noblemen  who  disliked  the  enfranchisement  of  the  communes,  endeav^ 
oured  to  reduce  the  commimes  to  subjection,  but  it  was  defeated^  aod  many 
of  the  nobles  lost  their  lives  in  a  conflict  in  the  vaUqr  of  Schams. 

AUianee  of  the  Three  L^oguee 

The  three  leagues  now  proposed  for  their  mutual  support  a  solemn  alli- 
ance amon^  themselves,  embracing  all  the  Rhstian  vaUeys.  Eaeh  com- 
mune sent  deputies,  in  1471,  to  the  village  of  Vazerol,  which  stands  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  country,  and  there  a  perpetual  defensive  alliance  was  sworn 
to  between  the  leagues,  and  general  diets  were  apix)inted  to  be  held  by  turns 
in  each  of  the  three  leagues  to  deliberate  on  the  interests  of  the  whole.  U 
differences  should  arise  between  two  of  the  leagues^  the  third  was  to  be  umpire, 
and  the  decisions  of  two  leagues  should  be  obligatory  on*  the  third.  But 
in  their  internal  affairs,  each  league,  and  even  each  commune,  governed 
itself  according  to  its  own  laws  and  customs,  held  its  own  meetings,  and 
elected  its  own  magistrates;  several  communes  togeUier  fonned  a  junsdio- 
tion,  having  its  courts  of  civil  and  criminal  justice,  and  a  landamma  was 
elected  for  a  time  by  the  majority  of  voices;  several  jurisdictions  fonned  a 
league,  having  its  annual  diet;  and  the  three  leagues  together  fonned  the 
confederation  of  the  Grisons.  Their  government,  like  that  of  the  Valaii^ 
contained  a  mixture  of  pure  democratic  and  representative  forms,  suited 
to  an  extensive  but  mountainous  country,  where  each  valley  forms  a  little 
world  of  it^lf,  being  secluded  from  the  rest  by  ice  and  snows  durinc  great 
part  of  the  year.  It  was  not  till  1407,  during  the  war  called  of  Swabia,  tnat  the 
Grisons  contracted  a  perpetual  alliance  with  the  Swiss  cantons,  which  thqr 
maintained  ever  after,  forming  an  important  accession  to  Switaerland,  and 
protecting  its  eastern  frontiers  on  the  side  of  the  I^rrd,  and  of  the  other 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
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THE  OLD  ZURICH  WAR 

The  death  of  the  last  count  of  To^nburg,  in  1436,  became  a  souroe 
of  fatal  dissensions  among  the  Swiss.  Zurich  pretended  to  the  inheritance, 
because  the  count  had  been  a  freeman  of  that  city.  But  he  was  also  a  buigher 
of  the  canton  of  Schwyz.  His  widow  sided  with  Zurich,  but  those  subjects 
of  the  count  who  inhabited  Uznach,  Lichtensteg,  and  other  districts  of  Tog- 
genburg,  between  the  Lake  of  Wallenstadt  and  the  river  Thur,  sent  deputies 
to  their  neighbours  of  Schwyz,  and  requested  to  be  admitted  among  its  citi- 
zens, saying  that  such  had  been  their  master's  wish  before  his  death;  and 
in  fact  he  had  himself  expressed  this  intention  before  the  deputies  of  Schwyz 
and  several  other  witnesses.  The  cantons  of  Schwyz  and  Glarus  admitted 
the  inhabitants  as  co-burghers,  and  took  possession  of  To^n  and  of  the 
Upper  March,  of  which  the  coimt  had  given  them  the  reversion  by  a  former 
treaty.  Zurich  prepared  to  oppose  these  arrangements  by  arms,  and  seized 
upon  several  other  districts.  The  other  cantons  interfered,  and  prevented 
the  explosion  for  a  time,  but  in  1440  the  war  broke  out  between  Schwyz  and 
Glarus  on  one  side  and  Zurich  on  the  other.  One  condition  of  the  Swiss 
Confederacy  was  that  any  canton  having  disputes  with  another,  and  refiising 
to  submit  to  the  direction  of  arbiters  chosen  according  to  the  prescribed 
forms,  should  be  constrained  by  force.  Zurich  was  in  this  predicament, 
having  refused  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  umpires,  and  she  drew  upon 
herself  the  forces  of  all  the  other  cantons.  Uri  and  Unterwalden,  Lucerne, 
Bern,  and  Zug  all  sent  their  contingents,  and  Zurich  was  threatened  with  an 
immediate  attack,  when,  perceiving  the  danger,  it  submitted  to  what  is  called 
the  JTis  Helveticum,  or  public  law  of  the  confederation.  Arbiters  were  ap- 
pointed from  the  five  mediating  cantons,  whose  decision  was  that  Zurich 
should  restore  all  it  had  taken  out  of  the  Toggenburg  estates,  while  Schwyz 
and  Glarus  were  to  retain  their  conquests. 

Stiissi,  burgomaster  of  Zurich,  a  bold  ambitious  man,  thinking  solely 
on  revenge,  forgot  the  sacred  ties  of  his  country  with  the  Swiss  cantons, 
and  sought  the  alliance  of  the  hereditary  enemy  of  their  common  coimtry, 
Frederick  III  of  Austria.  This  prince  had  been  elected  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  he  aimed  at  reconquering  the  Aar^u,  and  the  other  domains 
which  his  house  had  lost  in  Switzerland.  An  alhance  offensive  and  defensive 
between  Zurich  and  Austria  was  concluded  at  Vienna  in  1442.  Frederick 
soon  after  repaired  to  Zurich,  when  the  citizens  swore  fidelity  to  the  empire, 
and  tearing  from  their  sleeves  the  white  cross,  the  badge  of  the  Swiss  in  all 
their  wars,  assimied  the  red  cross  of  Austria.  The  confederates  were  indig- 
nant at  this  conduct;  Zurich  had  broken  the  federal  pact,  and  in  1443  war 
was  declared  by  all  the  cantons  against  the  i)erjured  republic.  The  confed- 
erates defeated  the  Zurichers  and  Austrians  in  several  oattleSi  and  took  or 
destroyed  many  towns  and  villa^. 

At  last  they  advanced  against  Zurich  in  the  month  of  July.  The  Zurichers 
came  out  of  the  city,  and  crossing  the  bridge  on  the  river  Sihl,  under  their 
walls  met  the  Swiss,  led  by  Ital  Reding  of  Schwyz,  a  man  brave  and  resolute 
even  to  ferocity.  A  desperate  battle  was  fought  in  the  fields  near  the  SiU, 
close  to  the  ramparts  of  Zurich.  At  last  the  Zurichers  gave  way,  and  recrossed 
in  disorder  the  bridge  to  re-enter  their  town.  The  old  bur^master  Stiissi 
alone  stood  on  the  bridge,  with  his  battle-axe  in  hand,  trym^  to  stop  the 
flight;  but  a  citizen  of  Zurich,  exclaiming  that  he  was  ''the  mam  cause  of  all 
this  mischief!"  ran  him  through  with  his  spear.  Stiissi  fell  in  his  heavy 
armour,  and  friends  and  foes  passed  over  his  oody  on  their  way  to  the  gate. 
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Some  of  the  confederates  had  entered  the  town,  but  a  Zuiicher  had  the 

Eresence  of  mind  to  lower  the  portcullis,  and  thus  saved  tfa^  city  frmn  the 
orrors  of  a  storming.  Hie  confederates  set  fire  to  the  suburb,  committed 
the  greatest  devastations  in  the  coimtry  around:  they  brutally  cut  open 
the  body  of  the  bur^master  Stussi,  pulled  out  nis  heart,  and  then  threw 
the  mangled  remains  mto  the  river.  Tlie  mght  was  spent  by  the  confederates 
in  drinking  and  carousing  amon^  the  bodies  of  the  dymg  and  the  dead.  Such 
were  the  brutalizing  effects  of  civil  war,  and  so  much  ^tered  were  ibe  Swiss 
since  the  days  of  Morgarten  and  of  SempachI 

Next  year  the  castle  of  Greifensee  was  taken  by  storm  after  an  obstinate 
resistance.  Ital  Reding,  who  led  the  confederates,  ordered  the  commander 
and  the  whole  garrison  to  be  beheaded  by  the  public  executioner.  In  vun 
Holzaeh  of  Menzincen  implored  the  Swiss  not  to  offend  their  God,  not  to 
stain  the  honour  of  the  confederation,  ''by  so  inhuman  an  act"  "Dotm 
with  them!''  was  the  answer  of  the  ferocious  soldiers;  head  after  head  fell 
to  the  number  of  sixty  and  the  work  of  blood  was  ccHnpleted  by  tiie  light  of 
torches. 

In  the  following  summer,  1444,  the  confederates,  to  the  number  of  twenty 
thousand,  laid  siege  to  Zurich.  The  emperor  Frederick  and  his  cousin  £Hfls» 
mund  of  Austria,  oein^  engaged  in  distant  wars,  strove  to  raise  up  another 
enemy  against  tne  Swiss.  Tnev  wrote  to  Charles  VII,  Idn^  ol  Fmace,  to 
whose  daughter  Sigismimd  was  betrothed,  and  who,  having  just  ocmduded  a 
truce  with  England,  was  not  sorry  to  employ  abroad  the  meroenanr  cxm^ 
panics  of  partisans  which  proved  very  troublesome  guests  in  time  df  peace. 
These  companies  were  composed  of  soldiers  of  fortune  of  all  nations,  aoeua- 
tomed  to  a  life  of  violence  and  plimder,  and  impatient  of  any  restraint.  An 
old  chronicler  calls  them  fUii  Bdial.  sons  of  tne  Devil.  Tbey  were  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Armagnacs,  oeing  the  remains  of  the  faction  of  that 
name  which  had  figured  in  the  civil  wars  of  France.  The  long  collected  them 
and  sent  them  first  into  Alsace,  and  then  against  BAle,  under  the  ft»mtn*«H 
of  the  dauphin  Louis,  afterwards  Louis  XI  of  France.  They  desdated  the 
countries  on  the  left  of  the  Rhine,  sparing  neither  friends  nor  foes,  and  at 
last,  on  the  23rd  of  August,  they  appear^  under  the  walls  of  Bftle  to  the 
number  of  thirty  thousand  men,  chieny  cavalry. 

The  citizens  of  B&le  sent  one  of  their  coimcillors  in  great  haste  to  request 
the  assistance  of  the  Swiss  against  this  formidable  irruption.  The  Swiss 
(ietached  twelve  hundred  ^  men  of  Bern,  Solothum,  and  the  forest  cantons 
from  their  camp  before  Famsburg,  which  place  they  were  then  besieging. 
On  the  26th  of  August  this  little  band  met  the  advance  guard  of  the  Aimiar 
^nacs  at  Brattelen,  and  drove  them  back  beyond  the  river  Birs.  The  main 
body  of  the  enemy  was  posted  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  Swiss, 
seeing  the  bridge  of  Sankt  Jakob  well  guarded,  threw  themselves  into  the 
stream  and  forded  it,  notwithstanding  the  fire  of  the  French  artillery.  Having 
reached  the  opposite  bank,  they  cut  their  wa3r  through  the  numerous  ranks 
of  the  Armagnacs,  with  the  intention  of  reaching  BAle.  The  inhabitants  of 
that  city,  seeing  from  the  summit  of  their  towers  the  efforts  of  this  band  df 
heroes,  made  a  sortie  to  join  them;  but  a  body  of  ei^t  thousand  horse,  whom 
the  dauphin  had  placed  on  that  side,  drove  them  back  into  the  city.  The 
Swiss  were  divided:  a  body  of  them,  surrounded  in  tiie  plain  by  forces  ten 
times  their  number,  were  all  slain,  after  making  dreadful  navoc  among  their 
enemies:  they  fell  in  their  ranks  close  to  each  other.    Another  party  of  five 


[*  Some  luBtorUns  say  fifteen  handled,  bat  the  ca1cnl«ticiii  of  the  dmd  and  wooadid  fovad 
on  the  field  of  battle  seeniB  to  oorrwpond  with  th«  Umu  avmbir.] 
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hundred  threw  themselves  mto  the  hospital  and  chapel  of  Sankt  Jakob.  The 
gardens  of  the  hospital  were  surrounded  by  high  walls;  there  this  handful  of 
Swiss,  hemmed  in  by  a  whole  army,  stood,  determined  to  sell  their  Uves 
dearly.  Three  times  they  repelled  the  attack,  twice  they  sallied  out  like  Uons 
against  the  close  ranks  of  their  enemies;  at  last  the  walls  were  battered  down 
by  cannon,  and  the  French  cavaliers,  having  dismounted,  entered  the  breach; 
yet  the  Swiss  still  opposed  a  desperate  resistance,  llie  hospital  and  the 
chapel  took  fire,  and  the  surviving  confederates  were  smothered  among  the 
ruins.  Out  of  twelve  hundred  Swiss  who  fought  on  that  day  ten  sdone  escaped 
by  flight,  and  these  were  shunned  and  driven  away  with  scorn  in  every  part 
of  Switzerland,  for  not  having  shared  the  fate  of  their  comrades. 

The  fight  lasted  ten  hours.  Thousands  of  men  and  horses  of  the  Armag- 
nacs  strewed  the  field  of  battle.  The  dauphin  was  dismayed  at  the  sight  of 
his  own  loss;  and,  hearing  that  the  whole  confederate  army  was  moving 
against  him  from  the  camp  before  Zurich,  he  thought  it  prudent  not  to  attempt 
to  proceed  any  further,  after  witnessing  such  a  specimen  of  Swiss  intrepidity. 
Mneas  Silvius  Piccolomini,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  II,  who  happened  to  be  at 
B&le  at  the  time,  mentions  in  his  epistles  several  circumstances  of  that  memo- 
rable combat.  He  says  the  Swiss,  having  emptied  theu*  quivers,  snatched 
out  of  their  wounds  the  arrows  of  their  enemies,  and  shot  them  back.  Buric- 
hard  Monch,  a  nobleman  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Swiss,  who  served  in  the  ranks 
of  the  dauphin,  as  he  was  walking  in  the  evening  among  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  Swiss,  and,  observing  the  streams  of  blood  which  drenched  the  ground, 
exclaimed,  "Now  am  I  bathing  among  roses."  Arnold  Schilk  of  TJii,  who 
was  lying  near,  wounded,  overheard  him,  and  picking  up  a  large  stone  flui^ 
it  with  such  force  at  the  inhuman  boaster  that  he  feU  dead  to  the  ground. 

Two  days  after  the  battle,  the  dauphin  granted  a  safe  conduct  to  the 
citizens  of  B&le,  that  they  might  bury  the  dead  and  cany  away  the  wounded: 
1,158  Swiss  were  found  dead,  and  32  wounded.  The  (muphiii  withdrew  his 
army,  and  signed  a  peace  with  the  cantons  and  with  B&le  in  the  foUowipg 
October.  Struck  with  admiration  at  the  bravery  of  the  Swiss,  he  even  sought 
their  alliance,  and  this  was  the  ori^n  of  the  long  friendship  and  connection 
between  the  French  kings  and  the  Helvetic  body. 

The  war  against  Zurich  and  its  allies  continued  the  whole  of  the  following 
year;  several  parties  of  Austrian  troops  were  defeated  by  the  Swiss,  who  took 
the  town  of  Rheinfelden.  At  length,  in  1446,  several  of  the  German  electors 
and  the  bishop  of  B&le  interposed,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  [1450]  on  these 
conditions:  that  Zurich  should  renounce  its  alliance  with  Austria,  and  return 
again  to  that  of  the  Swiss  cantons;  that  the  conquered  districts  should  be 
restored  on  both  sides,  with  the  exception  of  Pfemkon  and  Wolran,  which 
remained  to  Schwyz.  The  Toggenburg,  the  cause  of  all  this  war,  was  left 
in  the  possession  of  the  lord  of  Raron,  a  relative  of  the  late  coimt,  and  both  he 
and  his  subjects  remained  co-burghers  of  the  cantons  of  Schwyz  and  Glarua. 
The  alliance  of  B41e  with  the  cantons  was  confirmed.  This  unnatural  war 
cost  the  Zurichers  more  than  a  million  of  florins. 

But  the  differences  between  the  cantons  and  Austria  were  not  yet  settled. 
The  vassals  and  partisans  of  the  latter  power  in  Switzerland  continued  to 
make  incursions  on  the  lands  of  the  confederates.  The^  pillaged  Rheinfelden; 
they  surprised  Bnigg  by  night,  and  slaughtered  its  mnabitants,  or  carried 
them  away  and  obliged  them  to  pay  a  hiffh  ransom;  Aarau  was  partly  burned. 
John,  lord  of  Falkenstein,  distmguished  himself  in  this  predatory  warfare. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Swiss  burned  manv  of  their  castles.  The  town  of 
Fribourg  remained  faithful  to  the  house  of  Austria,  al^oug^  now  become 
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quite  insulated  in  the  midst  of  hostile  states.  But  the  dukes  of  Austria  did 
not  reward  the  fidelity  of  its  citiiens;  on  t^  contrary  they  burdened  them 
with  fresh  taxes,  and  its  governors  acted  in  an  arbitranr  manner  by  depoeinjs 
the  avoyers  and  coimcil.  This  conduct  alienated  the  hearts  of  tte  Fn- 
bouTRers. 

About  the  same  time  the  duke  of  Savoy  diumed  payment  of  200,000 
florins,  due  to  him  by  the  city.  Hie  duke  of  Austria,  deqMuring  of  retaining 
possession  of  Fribourg,  ordered  its  governor,  EbJwyl.  to  quit  the  town,  whien 
he  did  after  taking  possession^  by  a  strata^^,  of  tlie  best  part  of  the  bunkers' 
plate.  The  citizens,  prefemng  the  domination  of  Savoy  to  that  of  oem, 
which  had  long  had  views  upon  theur  country,  submitted  to  the  former  power 
in  1452,  and  swore  fidelity  to  the  dvke  of  Sftvoy,  who  guaranteed  to  them 
their  ancient  privileges. 

THE  PEACE  OF  WALDfiHUT  (146B  A.D.) 

The  only  possessions  remaining  now  to  the  house  of  Austria  in  Switieriand 
were  the  county  of  Rapperschwyl,  the  town  of  Winterthur,  and  the  land- 
^fschaft  of  Thurgau;  and  these  were  lost  soon  after.  Rapperschwyl  cave 
itself  voluntarily  to  the  three  forest  cantons  and  that  oi  Olarus.  Inike 
Sigismund  of  Austria,  upon  this,  treated  the  four  cantons  as  enemies.  But 
Sigismund  himself,  happening  to  have  disputes  witii  the  pope,  was  excom- 
municated, and  the  pope  called  upon  the  Swiss  to  seiie  on  his  domains.  The 
confederates  were  not  slow  in  obeying  the  call.  In  1460  they  entered  the 
fine  province  of  Thurgau,  which  extends  from  the  frontiers  of  Zurich  to  the 
Lake  of  (instance,  and  consists  of  ^tle  hills  and  plains,  fruitful  in  wm, 
flax,  and  wine,  and  watered  by  the  nver  Tliur.  They  enoount^t^  no  oppo- 
sition; the  town  of  Diessenhofen  alone  defended  its  all^g^anoe  to  Austria^ 
but  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  retaining  its  privileges  as  a  littte  lepuMiey 
imder  the  protection  of  the  cantons.  All  iik  rest  of  Tliuisau  was  taken 
possession  of  as  a  conquered  country,  the  cantons  assuming  the  rights  wfaibh 
the  house  of  Austria  had  till  then  exercised  over  it  (as  ttey  had  done  ifnth 
the  Aargau  about  half  a  century  before).  Each  of  the  eidit  old  cantons  by 
turns  appointed  the  bailiflf,  who  resided  at  Frauenfeld,  ana  who  was  changed 
every  two  years.  This  order  of  things  continued  till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  1467  Duke  Sigismund  mortgaged  Wlntherthur,  his  last  remiun- 
ing  possession,  to  the  citizens  of  Zimch.  to  whom  it  was  finally  fldyen  up  ten 
years  after.  And  here  was  the  end  of  tne  power  of  the  house  of  Habsburg  in 
Helvetia.  When  in  the  following  century  Charles  V  was  nused  to  the  thrones 
of  Germany,  Spain,  Italy  and  the  Indies,"  the  house  of  Austria  had  lost 
every  acre  of  its  olci  patrimonial  estates;  the  castle  of  Habsburg  itself  having 
passed  into  the  hands  of  strangers. 

Miilhausen,  an  imperial  town  in  Alsace,  finding  itself  annoyed  by  the 
neighbouring  nobility,  contracted  an  alliance  with  uie  Swiss  cantons,  which 
it  maintained  for  centuries  after.  This,  however,  led  to  a  fresh  quarrel  with 
Sigismund.  The  banks  of  the  Rhine,  from  Schanhausen  to  B&le,  were  again 
the  scene  of  a  desultory  though  destructive  warfare^  in  which,  however,  the 
Aufltrians  were  worsted.^  The  confederates  laid  siege  to  Waldshut.  The 
garrison  made  a  stubborn  resistance,  but  in  August,  1468,  hostilities  were 
ended  by  the  Peace  of  Waldshut.  Sigismimd  surrendered  to  the  con- 
fer lerates  his  rights  over  the  Thurgau  and  promised  to  pay  10.000  gulden 
damages  by  June  24th,  1469,  giving  as  security  Waldshut  ana  the  Blaek 
Forest.o 

H.  W.  —  VOL.  XVI.  2V) 
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THE  BURGUNDIAN  WAR 

Sigismund  was  not  in  a  state  to  fulfil  the  engagements  he  had  entered 
into  with  the  Swiss.  The  penury  of  his  finances  made  him  lend  an  ear  to 
those  gentlemen  who,  in  their  hatred  against  the  confederates,  did  not  fear 
to  see  once  more  the  key  to  their  country  in  the  hands  of  France.  TTiey 
determined  to  offer  to  his  brother-in-law,  King  Louis  XI,  Alsace,  Sund^u, 
and  the  two  Rhine  banks  as  pled^  for  a  considerable  loan.  But  the  maxima 
of  Louis  were  those  followed  in  imitation  of  Italian  tyrants,  by  the  princes 
of  his  time  —  maxims  which  Machiavelli  exposed  later,  leaving  them  his 
name.  Everjrthing  in  France  was  making  for  the  downfall  of  feudalism 
and  the  creation  of  a  united  monarchy,  'fiie  king  did  not  forcibly  demand 
what  he  could  obtain  by  trickery,  and  he  awaited  from  his  enemies'  mistakes 
what  others  sought  from  the  issues  of  war.  Thus  he  guarded  himself  from 
losing  the  friendship  of  the  Swiss  by  accepting  the  offers  of  Sigismund.  It 
was  to  his  powerful  and  redoubtable  vassal,  Duke  Charles  of  Burgundy,  that 
he  addressed  the  archduke. 

Eleven  years  youn^r  than  the  king,  Charles  expected  from  his  riches 
and  his  army  that  which  Louis  sought  from  poUtics.    Taking  Alexander 
and  Csesar  as  models,  he  conceived  vast  plans  which  he  embraced  with  great 
enthusiasm,  though  he  gave  little  thought  to  making  them  clear.     The  pope, 
who,  since  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453,  had  preached 
a  new  crusade,  called  "the  great  duke  of  the  west"  to  lead  it.     It  is  weO 
known  that  Charles,  already  more  powerful  than  his  suzerain,  dreamed  of 
founding  a  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  which  should  stretch  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  to  the  mouth  of  this  river.     When, 
then,  Sigismund  offered  him  five  provinces  in  mortgage  for  a  loan  of  50,000 
florins;    when  he  made  known  to  him  the  prospective  marrisi^  between 
Maximilian,  only  son  of  the  emperor,  and  Mary,  the  Burgundian  heiress, 
and  Charles  learned  that  the  only  thing  asked  in  exchange  was  support  in  a 
struggle  against  the  Swiss,  he  saw  in  the  offer  a  mark  ofdistinguished  good 
fortune.    He  hastened  to  give  up  the  necessary  sums,  more  considerai)Ie 
than  those  asked  at  first,  and  to  receive  homage  from  the  mortgaged  coun- 
tries (1469). 

He  charged  with  the  administration  of  these  coimtries  one  Peter  von 
Hagenbach,  a  low  born  and  conceited  parvenu,  who  was  avaricious  and 
vulgar  in  manner,  and  who  succeeded  in  making  his  master's  rule  detested 
and  in  uniting  in  a  common  hatred  nobles,  bisnops,  free  towns,  the  new 
subjects  of  Burgundy  and  Swiss  leagues.  However,  Charles  laid  out  before 
the  emperor  the  designs  of  his  ambition.  The  two  monarchs  met  at  Treves 
on  the  29th  of  September,  1473.  One  might  almost  have  thought  Charles 
was  the  emperor,  and  the  aged  Frederick  of  Austria  his  huniDle  vassall 
Seeking  equally  to  deceive  each  other,  one  urged  the  marriage  of  his  son 
with  Alary  of  Burgundy,  and  the  other,  who  dreaded  above  all  things  having 
a  son-in-law,  only  wanted  to  obtain,  without  giving  anything  for  it,  the  title 
King  of  the  Romans.  The  throne  was  all  ready:  the  sceptre  and  crown 
were  exposed  to  public  view,  when  the  emperor  made  oflf  without  taking 
leave,  playing  with  hopes  that  he  had  allowed  Charles  to  conceive  (1473). 

The  duke  s  anger  was  extreme.  His  approach  spread  alarm  in  Alsace. 
The  inhabitants  fied;  peasants  shut  themselves  up  in  the  towns,  and  these 
towns  shut  their  gates.  Arrived  at  Ensisheim,  Charles  convoked  there  the 
nobility  of  the  country.  Nicholas  von  Shamachthal  and  Beter  von  Wabern 
presented  themselves  in  the  name  of  Bern.    Kneeling,   they  complained 
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among  other  things  of  the  ill  treatment  that  MGlhausen,  a  Swiss  ally,  had 
had  to  endure  from  Hagenbach.  "I  am  about  to  set  forUi/'  roE^nded 
the  duke;  ''follow  me  to  Dijon."  Tliey  did  so,  but  after  long  waiting  Irft 
Dijon  without  any  answer. 

However,  the  king  of  France  did  not  neglect  to  profit  from  the  alarm 
spread  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  He  knew  the  keen  desire  of  the  Habs- 
burgs  to  recover  their  patrimony,  and  did  not  ignore  the  fact  that  Frederick 
III  had  even  recently  put  the  confederates  under  ban  of  the  empuie. 
Nevertheless,  he  conceived  the  project  of  reconciling  the  Swiss  with  the  house 
of  Austria,  and  uniting  them  in  a  conmion  alliance  against  tiie  prince  named 
by  his  contemporaries  Charles  the  Bold,  known  in  history  as  Charies  the 
Ilash.    Everywhere  he  found  obstacles  in  his  path. 

Since  the  eyes  of  the  confederates  had  turned  towards  France,  Bern 
had  become  the  scene  of  negotiations  with  that  coimtry:  and  she  had  Irft 
the  direction  of  them  to  her  most  eminent  political  and  militiuy  leaders. 
But  debate  had  arisen  between  these  men  of  tne  old  or  new  nobility  and  the 
townsfolk.  As  the  nobility,  in  order  to  become  Bernese  citiicoiSy  nad  been 
obliged  to  abandon  many  privileges  irreconcilable  with  the  new  notions  of  a 
state,  but  had  preserved  nevertheless  certiun  justiciary  rights,  they  were 
called  Lord  Laws  (Twingherm).  Time  came  when  also  ttese  rights  were 
opposed  bv  ideas  hostile  to  feudalism.  A  butcher,  named  KMietj  had 
constituted  himself  at  Bern  the  omm  of  the  new  t^denoies.  In  1470  at 
the  annual  election  for  the  head  of  the  republic,  Nicholas  von  Diesirtiaeh 
obtained  fifteen  votes;  Adrian  von  Bubenbeig  twenty.  lUgoltingen  thirty, 
Schamachthal  forty,  and  eighty  were  dven  to  Ejstkr.  The  mntlemMi 
withdrew  to  their  castles,  whue  the  new  nead  of  the  republic  let  ms  seal  as 
reformer  run  its  course.  He  took  note  of  the  luxury  of  nigh-bom  ladies  and 
prescribed  their  long  trains,  their  high  heeled  shoes.  Th^  braved  his  pro- 
scription and  proudly  retired  to  their  own  lands. 

Strife  would  have  been  engendered  if  the  lords,  umted  to  the  country 
people  by  a  habit  of  living  togetner  in  peace  and  war,  had  not  had  the  wisdmn 
to  hinder  the  peasants  from  assembling  or  wagiiijg  an  unequal  fiij^t  against 
the  town.  They  knew  how  to  wait  to  see  what  time  and  amicabfe  interven- 
tion from  the  confederates  would  do.  And,  indeed,  a  large  deputation  from 
the  cantons  was  not  slow  in  going  to  Bern,  urged  by  the  necessity  of  estab- 
lishing concord  in  those  difficult  times.  Tlie  lords  consented  that  the  town 
should  hold  the  jurisdiction  demanded;  left  free  to  invest  themselves  as  they 
pleased,  the  deputation  returned  from  Bern  amidst  universal  jubilation. 
Kistler,  who  had  not  been  useless  to  his  fellow  citisens,  remained  in  their 
midst  as  a  magistrate  worth  listening  to.  From  this  time  the  republic, 
fresh  from  triumphing  over  intestine  dissensions,  could  give  all  its  attention 
to  the  serious  events  happening  abroad. 

The  Everlasting  Compact  (Wk  ^'^) 

Two  men  in  Switzerland  directed  and  served  the  politics  of  Louis  XI. 
These  were  the  advocate  Nicholas  von  Diessbach,  and,  in  the  eastern  cantons, 
the  Lucernaise,  Jost  de  Silinen,  provost  of  Miinster  and  for  some  time  admin- 
istrator of  the  bishopric  of  Grenoble.  CSoming  from  a  family  enriched  bv 
commerce  and  ennobled  by  the  acquisition  of  unperial  fiefs,  DiesrtMum 
had  Ix^en  royal  page  and  chamberlain.  At  Bern,  ne  was  the  distributor 
of  royal  largesse  and  the  leader  of  a  French  partv.  When  the  Fribouig 
advocate,  Raoul  de  Wuippens,  and  Adrien  von  Bubenbeig,  who  had  lived 
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at  the  Burgundian  court  and  foujght  for  the  duke  at  Montlh^ry,  reminded 
him  of  the  good  relations  the  Swiss  had  alwi^  held  with  their  neighbouTB 
from  beyond  the  Jura  —  when  they  made  clear  what  had  been  imprudent 
on  the  part  of  the  confederates  in  overthrowing  a  barrier  which  still  separated 
them  from  a  powerful  monarchy,  Diessbach  contented  himself  with  answering 
that  those  who  were  useful  were  always  estimated  at  their  iiRht  value. 
Already,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1470,  he  had  obtained  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty,  by  which  France  and  the  confederates  mutually  engaged  not  to 
support  one  another  against  the  duke  of  Burmmdv.  But  Louis  wanted 
more:  the  agreement  was  defensive,  and  he  sou^t  the  offensive. 

To  arrive  thereat,  Silinen  urged  on  the  one  hand  that  the  archduke  Sigis- 
mund  should  redeem  the  mortgaged  countries  for  the  duke  of  Biurgundy ;  while 
on  the  other  hand  he  knew  how  to  prevail  ui)on  the  confederates  to  allow 
the  king  to  direct  the  terms  of  their  reconciliation  with  the  Habsbuiigs.  AD 
took  place  concurrently.  The  house  of  Austria  and  the  cantons  ag'^ed  to 
a  perpetual  peace,  the  Everlasting  Compact  (March  SOth,  1474).  The  con- 
federates remained  in  full  possession  of  that  which  they  had  acquired.  The 
parties  promised  each  other  good  neighbourship  and  mutual  succour.  Imme- 
diately upon  the  signature  of  the  treaty  the  principal  Alsatian  towns  arose 
and  allied  themselves  with  the  Swiss.  They  made  up  without  difficulty 
the  sum  necessary  for  the  redemption  of  the  province,  deposited  it  at  B41e, 
and  invited  the  duke  to  receive  it.  Hagenbacn,  who  during  a  popular  insure 
rection  at  this  time  had  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands,  was  imprisoned, 
judged  by  a  tribunal,  and  put  to  death.  Aided  by  the  Swiss,  the  duke  retook 
possession  of  his  lands. 

The  Treaty  of  Lucerne;  BaMles  and  Skirmishea 

While  these  events  were  in  progress^  Charles,  who  had  fought  against 
the  German  Empire,  was  obstinately  besieging  Neuss,  a  fortress  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Cologne  (June,  1474  to  Marcn,  1475).    He  had  to  confide  to 
Italian  condottien  the  task  of  reducing  Alsace  and  the  neighbouring  county 
of  Ferret  (August,  1474).    But  on  the  news  that  these  "Lombards/'  as  the 
condottieri  were  called,  were  putting  all  to  fire  and  sword,  the  confederates 
rose  and  united  at  Lucerne,  where  the  royal  envo^  urged  them,  under  an 
appearance  of  cordiality,  to  show  themselves  "fnends  to  friends,  inimical 
to  enemies."    A  treaty  was  signed,  in  which  the  king  was  promised,  in  case 
of  war  against  Burgundy,  six  thousand  men  at  a  pay  of  4J  florins  a  month. 
The  king  on  his  side  engaged  to  pay  each  canton  2,000  francs  yearly,  and 
20,000  francs  every  three  years  to  the  confederates,  if  he  could  not,  m  case 
of  war  against  Burgundy,  help  them  with  arms.    Neither  party  was  to  con- 
clude peace  without  the  other.    A  secret  convention  dealt  with  the  sums, 
still  more  considerable,  that  the  king  engaged  to  pay  to  the  principal  cantons 
and  their  most  influential  magistrates. 

The  treaty  concluded,  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  composed  of 
divers  contingents  from  the  cantons  and  their  allies,  Swabian  horsensoldiers 
sent  from  friends  and  from  the  towns  of  the  league  on  the  Rhine,  laid  siege 
to  H^ricourt,  a  fortress  of  the  Franche-Comt6,  tne  property  of  Marshal  Thie- 
bault  of  Burgundy.  The  marshal,  succoured  bv  the  coimt  of  Romont, 
Baron  de  Vaud,  tried  to  raise  the  siege.  They  fought  valiantly,  but  could  not 
resist  the  impetuosity  of  the  Swiss,  their  long  halberds,  and  double-handled 
swords.  The  rout  was  complete  (November  13th,  1474).  H&ricourt  8U> 
rendered.    The  Swiss  returned  home  laden  with  spoil. 
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Diessbach  did  not  intend  his  army  to  remain  long  inactive.  Fitnn  the  firet 
months  of  1475  expeditions  went  forth  frcHn  various  points  in  the  Franche- 
Comt^.  At  Neuchatel  a  new  house,  that  of  the  Hocbbeiv  counts,  had  suc- 
ceeded that  of  the  Fribourg  counts^  and  relied  on  Bern.  Rudolf  everywhere 
exercised  his  rdle  of  mediator.  His  men  had  fought  in  the  Swiss  ranks  at 
Hdricourt,  but  his  son  served  Charles  the  Bold;  he  himself  had  gone  to  Neuss 
to  try  to  brin^  Charles  and  the  emperor  together  and  reconcile  them  with  the 
Swiss.  Diessbach  reminded  him  of  his  duties  towards  Bern  in  letting  a 
troop  of  adventurers  ravage  his  lands. 

A  more  considerable  army  corps  crossed  the  Jura  to  surprise  Pontaiiier 
and  rava^  it  with  fire.  The  Bernese  found  themselves  under  the  walls  of 
this  city  m  the  presence  of  Louis  de  Chftlons,  lord  of  (Mteau  Ouyon^  who 
possessed  on  this  side  of  the  Jura,  Granson,  Orbe,  and  Echallens;  at  ndncourt 
they  had  to  fight  against  Count  Jacques  de  Romont,  their  fellow  citiien,  who 
held  an  apanage  comprising  the  greater  part  of  the  Vaud  country.  They  also 
thought  to  comprise  m  their  offensive  operations  all  the  oountines  alonff  their 
way  as  far  as  the  Jura.  They  surprised  Granson,  seised  the  castle  oi  Orbe 
which  was  heroically  defended,  reduced  that  of  Jougne,  and  did  not  retire 
until  they  had  made  themselves  masters  of  all  the  fortreoBes  atuated  in  the 
moimtain  passes. 

A  fresh  expedition  was  directed  on  the  county  of  Montbdiard.  Thd 
Blamont  fort,  defended  by  walls  ei^^teen  feet  thick,  donunated  all  this 
coimtry  and  important  routes.  It  was  during  this  siege  that  Nicholas  von 
Diessbach,  woimded  by  a  kick  from  his  horse,  then  seised  with  an  epidemic 
which  was  decimating  the  troops,  died  while  still  younff,  at  Fanentruy.  He 
was  not  to  see  the  end  of  a  war  he  had  started.  He  had  apepeA  a  dorious 
career  to  his  party,  but  had  also  given  it  an  example  of  venality  and  bound 
it  with  chains  from  which  it  took  long  centuries  to  free  itsdf.  Schamachthal 
replaced  him  before  Blamont.  Town,  castle,  all  were  ruined  from  base  to 
turret  amidst  wild  cries.  His  partisans  ravaged  the  land  as  far  as  the  gates  of 
Besangon. 

Bern  and  Fribourg  Open  a  Oampaign  in  the  Vavd  (H76  A.D.) 

Bern  had  not  yet  declared  war  a^inst  the  house  of  Savoy.  This  house, 
her  ancient  ally,  was  very  different  m)m  what  she  had  been.  Since  Felix  V 
had,  in  1449,  abdicated  the  pontifical  power,  in  the  church  of  the  TiauaMine 
Franciscans,  so  doing  to  enter  into  the  solitudes  of  Ripaille,  and  had  renounced 
all  his  high  authority,  keeping  only  the  titles  of  Bishop  of  Geneva  and  Cardinal 
Coadjutor  in  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  the  star  of  his  family  had  waned.  The 
change  of  the  title  of  count  into  that  of  duke  was  far  from  being  for  the  house 
a  sign  of  aggrandisement.  To  a  century  and  a  half  of  (^ory  there  was  to 
succeed  as  long  a  time  of  trouble  and  miirfortime.  There  was  an  interrupted 
course  of  weak  princes,  minorities,  regencies;  and  meanwhile  the  sceptoe  was 
found  in  hands  too  weak  to  bear  it,  nobles  dU^uted  for  power,  and  the  country 
was  a  prey  to  factions.  Finally  the  hour  came  when  the  Swiss  and  the  dulce 
of  Burgundy  decided  their  quarrel  on  the  fields  of  Romande  Helvetia. 

Yolande  of  France,  sister  of  Louis  XI,  governed  the  Savoy  counties  in  the 
name  of  Philibert  I,  her  son,  then  a  minor.  She  wanted  to  preserve  the 
neutrality;  yet  hatred  of  her  brother,  and  the  hope  she  cherished  ct  seeing 
the  young  prince  of  Savoy  marry  the  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold,  inclined  her 
to  the  side  of  Burgundy.  Aroimd  her  worked  the  voung  princes'  unctos,of 
whom  one,  Philip  of  Bresse,  was  wholly  French,  whilst  the  two  others,  the 
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bishop  of  Geneva  and  the  count  of  Romont,  adhered  to  Charles.  The  nobility 
of  the  country  had  embraced  the  same  cause.  The  Gingins,  high-^ninded 
according  to  their  crest,  served  the  duke  with  devotion.  Torrent  of  the 
house  of  Compois,  who  had  made  use  of  the  troubles  to  form  a  kind  of  satrap 

fovemment  in  Aigle,  welcomed  on  their  wav  the  Italian  condottieri  that 
)uke  Sforza  of  Milan  had  sold  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  pressed  Louis  XI  to  make  war  on  this  prince.  Bern  felt  herself 
justified  m  carrving  fire  and  sword  into  the  Vaud  country,  and  in  asking  the 
allies  of  Neuchatel,  Solothum,  and  IVibourg  to  join  their  armies  to  hers. 

She  first  addressed  herself  to  Fribourg.  For  a  long  time^  two  parties  had 
been  at  issue  in  Fribourg.  The  one,  Savoyard,  the  other,  faithful  to  Austria. 
Abandoned  by  the  archdukes,  the  Austrian  party  ended  D]r  succumbing,  and 
the  Fribourgers  in  1452  floated  on  their  towers  the  white  cross  of  S»voy. 
Soon  after  tney  had  renewed  their  alliance  with  Bern  she  urged  them  to 
enter  on  a  campaign  with  her  without  waiting  for  the  confederates  to 
come  and  take  part  in  the  conquest  of  the  Vaud  coimties.  Thus  Bernese 
and  Fribourgera  were  the  first  to  set  out  (October,  1475). 

They  sacked  Vully,  and  received  the  submission 
HH^  of  Morat  and  Payeme.     Contingents   from   many 

^^RS  cantons  had  joined  with  them  and  the  army,  ten 

ipPf^  thousand  strong,  spread  over  the  country  like  a  tor- 

y^  V  rent.    Three  himdred  men  of  Nyon  threw  themselves 

into  Estavayer  —  their  courage  was  useless.  All  was 
'^  chopped  up  and  skinned."  They  came  to  the  pil- 
lage by  sea  and  land.  A  hundred  chariots  carried  to 
Fribourg  the  fabrics  in  which  Estavayer  did  great 
trade.  Eleven  soldiers  of  the  garrison  were  hidden 
in  a  redoubt.  Discovered,  they  were  handed  over 
to  the  Bern  executioner;  boimd  together  with  ropes, 
they  were  to  be  drowned  in  the  lake.  But  the  rope 
broke,  and  the  Swiss  soldiery,  disappointed  of  tne 
expected  sight,  killed  the  unfortimate  men  with  their 
pikes  and  ended  by  killing  the  executioner  for  his 
awkwardness. 

Yverdim  had  never  been  attacked  without  making 
honourable  resistance.  She  had  prepared  to  defend 
herself  well,  when  the  coimt  of  Yalentgin  obtuned 
permission  for  the  garrison  to  march  oeyond  the 
walls  with  the  insignia  of  war;  while  for  the  town 
he  secured  the  maintenance  of  its  liberties.  The 
castle  of  Glees  only  yielded  after  several 
vigorous  assaults.  At  Greiffensee  those  d 
her  defenders  who  survived  were  ccm- 
denmed  to  be  beheaded  But  as  the  Swiss 
had  killed  the  Bern  executioner,  they 
offered  pardon  to  that  one  of  the  prisoners  who  would  take  his  plaoe^  A 
German,  valet  to  Pierre  de  Cossonay,  commander  of  the  place,  undertook  the 
office,  and  the  captives  fell  beneath  his  axe,  Pierre  de  Cossonay  the  last. 

The  castles  of  Jougne  and  Sainte-Croix  had  the  same  fate  as  that  of  (Sees. 
Those  of  Montagney,  Champvans,  and  La  Sarra,  vigorously  defended  by  th^ 
lord,  were  reduced  to  ashes.  The  army,  increased  daily  by  reinforcements, 
drew  near  Lausanne  and  Geneva.  Its  leiader,  Peter  von  Wabem,  had  orders 
to  take  nothing  from  churches.    But  the  true  episcopal  towns  had,  never- 
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theless,  to  pay  ran^m.    Lausaniief  which  had  amicable  relations  with  Bern, 

Said  2,000  florins,  and  Geneva  28,000;  the  parishes  of  Lavaux  paid  5,000 
orins. 

The  AUiance  of  Bern  and  Upper  Vaiais  (117S  AM,) 

The  war  had  begun  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  The  Vaiais  were,  at  this  timej 
governed  by  a  bishop  as  firm  in  his  actions  as  he  was  skilful  in  managing 
popular  favour.  German  by  birth,  and  bom  in  the  tithing  of  Conche^s,  Walther 
von  Supersax  maintained  himself  among  the  patriots  of  Upper  Vaiais,  with- 
out bending  to  their  democracy.  It  was  not  until  a  long  time  after  he  had 
forbidden  them  to  renew  their  alliance  with  the  Alpine  cantons,  their  neigh- 
bours, that  he  lent  himself,  in  1473,  to  a  renewal  of  this  alliance.  Two  years 
after,  when  he  saw  the  Burgundian  war  brginning,  and  a  chance  of  recov- 
ering the  patrimony  of  Saint^Thesdule,  usurped  from  the  church  by  the 
house  of  Savoy,  he  allietl  himself  with  Bern  and  did  not  delay  marching  on 
Lower  Vaiais.  Pierre  and  Am^dfe  de  Gingins,  at  the  head  of  eight  thousand 
men,  threw  him  back  on  Sion*  But  as  the  two  armies  were  at  close  quarters 
under  the  walls  of  this  city,  three  thousand  Bernese,  descended  from  Sanetsch, 
took  the  Savoyards  on  the  flank^  and  forced  them  to  retire  in  great  disorder. 
The  conquerors  then  overran  all  Lower  Vaiais,  At  the  same  time  there  came 
down  from  Simmenthal  and  Haute  Gruny^re  mountaineers  always  ready  to 
work  havoc  on  the  plains*  They  destroyed  the  castle  of  Aigle,  and  the  town 
submitted  to  Bern  and  became  her  subject. 

Emperor  and  King  Desert  the  Confedemtion 

Charles,  however,  had  continued  the  siege  of  Neuas;  the  emperor  having 
finally  advanced  upon  this  place  at  the  head  of  German  contingents,  ttie  two 
princes  fomid  themselves  face  to  face.  As  neither  one  nor  the  other  dtwireil 
war,  but  an  understanding,  an  agreement  was  matle  without  difficulty  {June 
4th,  1475),  For  the  hope  of  obtaining  for  his  son  the  hand  of  the  Burgundian 
heiress,  the  emperor  sacrificed  the  French  alliance  and  broke  his  pledge  with 
the  Swiss  and  Archduke  Sigismund.  Louis  XI  hastened,  on  his  side,  to  con- 
clude a  long  treaty  with  Charles;  he  granted  him  free  passage  to  march  against 
the  Swiss  (September  13th,  1475).  Thenceforth  free  in  his  movements, 
Charles  came  to  an  understanding  with  the  archduke,  conquered  Lorraine, 
whence  came  the  heritor  of  Duke  llen6,  and  made  ready  from  the  first  days 
of  1476  to  cross  the  Jura. 

Charles,  in  conquering  Lorraine  saw  his  star  for  the  last  time  in  ascendancy. 
It  was  not  that  his  army  was  leas  splendid,  his  artillery  less  numerous  —  his 
court,  transported  into  camp,  was  still  the  most  magni6crnt  in  the  West; 
but,  being  no  longer  able  to  rely  on  the  affection  of  subjects  whom  he  had 
wearied,  he  saw  himself  compelled  to  nut  his  chief  confidence  in  the  foreigners 
who  served  him,  in  the  Italians  ana  their  leader,  Campobasso,  who  might 
betray  him.  And  as  he  showed  him^4f  moa*  and  more  incapable  of  support- 
ing contradiction,  the  fidelity  of  those  made  proud  by  fortune  was  no 
longer  secure. 

The  Swiss  garrisons  had  evacuated  Jougne,  Orbe,  Yverdun,  to  retire  on 
Granson,  on  the  borders  of  Lake  NeuchAteL  It  waa  roun<i  this  spot  that 
Charles  made  his  army  encamp  —  an  army  thirty  thousand  strong,  Grajuon 
resisted  fifteen  days  and  was  taken  only  by  treason.  Thf^y  succeeded  IS 
persuading  its  defenders  that  Friboui^f  was  buniedj  thai  Bern  had  auboutted, 
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that  aU  resistance  was  useless ;  but  that  nevertheless,  touched  by  their  bravery, 
the  duke  would  grant  them  life.  When,  under  the  influence  of  this  false 
news,  they  had  come  to  the  Burgundian  camp,  some  were  hung  on  the  nearest 
trees  and  the  others  drowned  in  the  lake  (February  28th,  1476), 

Charles  had  a  strong  encampment  beyond  the  Amon  course,  but  his  in- 
tention was  not  to  receive  the  enemy  there  but  to  march  on  Bern,  following 
the  foot  of  the  Jura.  Already  he  had  sent  on  a  reconnoitring  party  as  far 
as  the  castle  of  Vaimiarcus,  where  he  had  left  five  hundred  men.  Before 
him  stretched  an  undulating  plain.  Still  further,  Moimt  Aubert  descended 
abruptly  towards  the  water.  The  route  passed  by  it.  A  difficult  Tosd,  the 
Voie  d'Estraz.  wound  along  its  flank.  It  was  on  this  road  that  the  fiist 
encoimter  took  place. 

The  Battle  of  Gransan 

The  confederates  advanced  from  Neuch&tel,  to  the  number  of  twenty 
thousand — the  Bernese  under  Schamachthal  and  Halwyl,  the  Waldst&tte 
under  Rudolf  Reding,  the  Lucemese  commanded  by  their  old  conunander 
Hasfourter,  and  the  Zurichers  by  Goeldli.  As  both  sides  were  impatient  to 
meet,  the  Schwyzers  had  got  ahead  of  their  brothers  in  arms,  and  on  the 
morning  of  March  2nd  found  themselves  suddenly  face  to  face  with  the  Bur- 
gundian advance  guard.  Promptly  rejoined  by  Bern,  Solothum  and  Fri- 
bourc,  they  made  them  retreat  untU,  coming  out  of  a  wood,  the  sun  having 
dispelled  the  mists,  they  saw  advancing  in  battle  array  all  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy's forces.  At  this  sight  they  stuck  their  pikes  and  banners  into  the 
ground,  kneeling  asked  help  of  the  God  of  battles,  and  prepared  for  the 
fight. 

The  duke  also  hastened  to  place  his  men.  He  posted  his  artillery  on  the 
right,  on  the  plateau  which  dominates  the  villa^  of  Corcelles,  ran^d  his 
infantry  behind  them,  and  charged  his  gendarmene,  under  Louis  de  Cn&teau 
Guyon,  to  follow  a  hidden  winding  in  the  Jura  so  as  to  fall  on  the  flanks 
of  the  Swiss.  But  the  artillery  was  posted  too  high;  the  gendarmerie  were 
broken  on  the  long  lances  of  the  confederates,  and  lost  their  leader  in  the 
mel^e.  On  his  side,  Charles,  at  the  head  of  his  infantry,  met  with  invincible 
resistance.  Sometimes  the  Swiss  opened  their  ranks  to  let  bows  and  cul- 
verins  hurl  projectiles  on  the  enemy,  but  immediately  they  closed  again, 
presenting  a  formidable  hedge  of  pikes.  Charles  essayed  a  retrograde  move- 
ment, to  draw  them  into  the  plain;  but  just  as  his  commands  were  being 
executed  a  new  army  appeared.  Tliese  were  the  Swiss  of  the  Waldstfttte, 
who  came  on  making  wood  and  plain  re-echo  to  the  sound  of  their  Alpine 
trumpets  of  the  bull  of  Uri,  the  cow  of  Unterwalden,  soimds  known  well 
enough  to  the  Austrians,  and  which  the  Burgundians  also  were  to  learn  that 
day  in  their  turn.  Fear  took  possession  of  them;  they  were  panic  stricken, 
and  they  fled  in  every  direction.  "The  leaguers,'^  says  the  Neuch&tel 
chronicler,  Hugues  de  rierre,  "cut  up  these  fine  gallants  on  every  hand. 
So  thoroughly  and  completely  were  these  poor  Burgundians  discomfited 
that  they  were  as  smoke  before  a  strong  wind." 

However,  the  pursuit  was  short.  After  thanks  were  rendered  to  the 
God  of  battles,  the  army  hastened  towards  the  camp  where  pillage  had 
already  begun.  Some  endeavour  was  made  to  inspire  order  in  the  ahAring  of 
immense  booty,  but  the  leaders  themselves  hardly  knew  the  riches  of  those 
conquered.    Ine  duke's  big  diamond,  which  had  not  its  equal  in  the  world. 
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passed  through  many  hands,  be^nnins  with  those  of  the  ciir6  of  Montagney, 
who  bought  it  for  a  crown,  and  arrived  eventually  in  those  of  Pope  Jmik  U, 
who  paid  20,000  ducats  for  it  as  an  ornament  in  his  papal  tiara.  Draperies 
of  silk  and  velvet,  rich  embroideries,  cloth  of  gold  and  damask,  Elradera 
lace,  Arras  carpets  were  cut  up  as  if  they  were  ordinaiy  doth  and  shared 
by  the  army.  The  duke's  seal,  his  collar  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  his  splendid 
sword  fell  into  the  handB  of  men  ''gross  and  bucolic,"  says  Paradin,  ''who 
knew  not  how  to  profit  by  them.'^  Forty  artiUerv  pieces,  eif^t  hundred 
bows,  and  three  himdred  bwnels  of  powder  were  distributed  among  the  cantons 
and  tlieir  allies.  Tlie  duke's  treasure  was  equally  divided.  It  was  so  consider- 
able that  the  division  was  made  without  counting  or  weig^iing,  simply  by 
measuring  out  hatfuls. 

The  garrison  of  Vaumarcus  succeeded  m  escaping  by  pasnng  the  moun- 
tains; tlmt  of  Granson  surrendered  unconditionally.  Those  who  composed 
it  were  either  thrown  from  the  walls,  hung,  or  drowned.  Then  the  oon^ 
querors,  carrying  spoil,  set  out  for  their  cantons^  whilst  Charles,  who  had 
suffered  less  a  defeat  than  a  rout,  and  who  had  not  lost  a  thousand  msa, 
thought  only  of  renewing  the  campaign  with  a  stronger  force. 

Charles  Renews  the  Campaign 

Lausanne  was  chosen  as  his  centre  of  action  (March  15th).  Tlie  duchen 
of  Savoy  installed  herself  near  him.  Bomont  retook  poasession  of  the 
Vaud  coimtry.  The  armv  re-formed  on  the  Jorat  plateau,  the  "jdain  of 
wolves.''  Three  thousand  hired  English  passed  for  being  the  best  in  the 
army;  four  thousand  Italians,  recruited  from  the  papal  states,  tried  to  erosi 
the  St.  Bernard,  but,  repulsed  by  men  of  the  Valais,  only  arrived  in  camp 
after  a  long  detour  in  the  Savoyard  Alps.  But  Charies  had  to  ypdd  to  bodily 
fatigue  and  severe  anxiety.  Fever  seiied  him,  he  beoune  deliiious,  and 
it  was  only  after  some  weeks'  illness  that  the  unfortunate  monarch  came 
to  himself,  and  still  pale,  with  the  traces  of  death  on  his  face,  rallied  his 
troops  and  retook  command  (Mav  27th,  1476). 

He  had  hoped  the  Swiss  would  come  to  meet  him  in  the  Vaud  country. 
whore  the  land  was  more  favourable.  But  the  army^  which  had  conauerra 
at  Granson  was  dispersed,  and  now  occupied  on  their  farms;  these  Alpine 
mountaineers,  who  knew  nothing  of  a  Komande  Helvetia  or  the  natiuvl 
limits  of  the  Jura,  had  renoimced  all  warlike  preoccupations  at  Bern.  The 
confederates  were  hardly  prepared  for  a  campaign  when  the  enemy  came 
on  afresh.  Bern  gave  them  rendezvous  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Saane 
(Sarino),  three  leagues  from  Morat,  where  an  advance  guard  was  posted. 
She  s^^nt  there  Adrian  von  Bubenberg  with  fifteen  huncufd  men.  Buben- 
IxTg,  it  is  true,  passed  for  a  Burgundian,  but  under  these  circumstances  the 
private  perscjn  gave  place  to  the  citizen.  He  promised  that  he  knew  how 
to  defend  Morat.  Soon  after,  Charles  came  on  at  the  head  of  thirty-four 
thousand  men  (June  9th),  and  covered  all  the  country  with  his  army,  a 
country  formed  of  wooded  hills  which  fell  away  from  around  Morat,  towards 
a  rather  deep  lake.    Three  vigorous  assaults  were  successively  repulsed. 

On  the  22nd  of  June  the  confederates  crossed  the  Saane.  Buivomaster 
Ilerter  of  Stra^burg,  brought  them  German  contingents,  and  Rene  of  Lra^ 
raine  three  hundred  gentlemen,  attached  to  his  fortunes.  One  could  reckon 
on  thirty  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse.  It  would  be  diflGicult  to 
say  who  commanded  them.  It  was  really  the  genius  of  tlie  confederation 
which  allowed  them  to  act  each  according  to  his  strength  in  a  conmum  {dan. 
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Still,  it  was  to  the  burgomaster  of  Strasburg  and  the  Zurich  Waldnuum  that 
the  principal  direction  of  the  combat  was  entrusted.  Halwyl  marched  in 
advance  at  the  head  of  the  men  of  the  Waldst&tte  and  the  Otierlaiid.  Ren£ 
was  on  his  flank  with  a  corps  of  pikemen,  bowmen,  and  culveriners.  Herter 
and  Waldmann  took  places  in  the  main  body,  and  the  conmiissioner  Herten- 
stein,  of  Lucerne,  in  the  rearguard.    There  were  a  thousand  rencounters. 

The  Bam  of  Marat  (U76  A.D.J 

All  the  morning  the  duke  had  awaited  a  battle,  which  the  confederates 
did  not  hurry  to  begin.  They  made  a  good  show  by  capering  about  and 
deceived  the  impatience  of  their  men,  but  were  really  awaiting  the  middle 
of  the  day  to  fatigue  their  enemies.  The  sky  was  dark  with  driving  rain. 
But  when,  towards  mid-day,  the  sun  appeared  —  "Know,  my  men,  said 
Halwyl,  waving  his  sword,  "  that  Grod  sends  us  his  sun.  Think  of  your  wives 
and  children.  Would  you  abandon  to  the  Welsch  those  whom  you  love?'' 
A  chapel  was  afterwards  built  in  the  village  of  Cressier  in  the  place  where 
his  troops  said  their  prayers  and  whence,  always  restraining  their  ardour, 
he  led  them  on  to  the  enemy. 

The  duke  began  to  collect  his  troops,  tired  of  lone  waiting,  and  had  hardly 
time  to  place  them  in  battle  order.  He  had  intrenched  his  camp  by  a  quick- 
set hedge  and  a  ditch,  ranging  his  artillery  in  front  and  his  cavalry  on  their 
flank.  The  artillery  did  wonders.  They  bore  enture  ranks  before  them. 
But  Halwyl,  getting  behind  the  hedge,  fell  from  above  on  the  Bui^undian 
flank.  Then,  animated  with  fresh  ardour,  the  confederates  leai>ed  into  the 
ditches,  trod  the  hedge  under  foot,  and  by  the  force  of  their  sinewy  arms 
bore  their  cannon  beyond  the  ditch,  forcing  back  the  artillery  on  liie  main 
body. 

Charles  was  there  in  person.  He  had  roimd  him  Orange,  Hugues  de 
ChS,teau  Guyon,  Somerset  and  his  English,  his  bravest  soldiers  and  his  best 
captains.  On  his  left,  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  was  the  Burgundian  bastard, 
and  hidden  beyond  Morat  the  coimt  de  Romont,  who  mi^t  be  dangerous. 
But  the  Swiss  had  deceived  Romont  by  a  false  attack;  and  Bubenberghaving 
sufficiently  occupied  the  left  wing  by  a  sortie,  the  principal  efforts  of  the 
confederates  were  directed  on  the  main  army,  where  Charles  fought  like  a 
lion.  He  had  just  seen  Somerset  fall  at  his  side;  fifteen  hundred  gentlemen- 
at-arms  strewed  the  ground  around  him  —  yet  still  he  fought.  But  when 
Hertenstein,  with  the  Swiss  rearguard,  having  scaled  the  heights,  threatened 
to  fall  on  his  remaining  host,  despair  seized  nim.  Giving  rein  to  his  horse 
he  mournfully  fled,  and  trotting  day  and  night  did  not  stop  tmtil  he  had 
reached  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 

His  troops  had  not  awaited  the  moment  of  his  flight  to  disperse  like  the 
wind.  As  this  time  there  was  no  lack  of  cavalry,  the  pursuit  was  hot  and 
bloody.  From  Morat  to  Avenches  it  was  simply  a  battle.  No  prisoners 
were  made,  they  were  all  killed.  "Morat  cruelty"  was  long  afterwards  a 
popular  phrase.  Fifteen  thousand  dead  were  coimted.  Dnven  back  on 
the  lake,  the  cuirassiers  and  the  Italians  of  the  Bursundian  bastard,  who 
had  tried  to  rejoin  the  count  of  Romont  by  following  the  banks  covered  with 
reeds,  had  become  entangled  in  a  marshy  lake.  Romont  alone  succeeded 
in  escaping  with  his  Savoyards.  The  conquerors  had  lost  three  thousand 
men.  The  dead  were  buried  in  a  vast  ditch.  Four  years  afterwards  the 
bones  were  exhumed  to  make  an  ossary,  a  tribute  to  the  valour  of  a  people 
who  had  fought  for  their  hearths  and  tne  destruction  of  Charles  of  Burgundy. 
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The  Vaud  is  again  Invaded;  the  Congress  of  Fribourg 

The  battle  of  Morat  was  followed  by  a  new  invasion  of  the  Vaud  country. 
Already  the  mountaineers  of  Upper  Simiuenthal  and  Greseenay,  descended 
in  the  plain,  had  destroyed  the  Tour  de  Beilz  and  Vevey>  Twelve  thousand 
Bemese  and  Fribourgers  had  in  their  turn  spread  over  tlie  towns  and  countiy^ 
not  killing  but  doing  pillage.  At  Lausanne,  finishing  the  work  of  the  count  of 
Gniyftres,  who  had  gone  ahead  and  put  the  town  under  contribution,  they 
sacked  indiflferently  churcheSp  convents,  and  private  lands,  only  stopping 
at  the  gates  of  Geneva  and  at  the  voice  of  Louis  XL  The  Swis^  had  beaten 
his  powerful  rival,  but  he  did  not  wish  the  Romande  country  to  become  their 
prey.  He  demanded  a  suspension  of  arms  and  a  congress  to  meet  to  decide 
the  conditions  of  peace* 

The  Congress  asst^mbled  at  Fribourg  on  the  25th  of  July.  The  heroes  of 
Morat,  as  &st  miigist  rates  in  their  cantons^  met  with  the  ambaasadora  of 
France,  Austria,  and  Savoy.  The  confederates  differed  in  their  point  of  view. 
The  Bemese  coveted  domination,  others  repose  from  hostilities.  Bern 
demanded,  for  war  expenses,  the  counties  of  Vaud,  Geneva,  and  Le  Chablaia; 
but  the  mediators  ordered  otherwise.  They  exacted  the  restitution  of  the 
Vaud  country  under  condition  of  an  indemnity  of  50,000  florins  mortga^^ 
on  the  country.  They  recognised  the  house  of  Savoy  as  flcbtor  towards 
the  Friboureers  for  a  sum  of  25,000  florins,  as  balanee  of  that  which  tliey 
had  engaged  to  pay  when  they  detached  themselves  from  Austria  to  lean 
on  Frilx)urg.  Geneva  had  to  give  guarantee  for  the  ransom  which  had  been 
imposed  on  her  in  the  preceding  war.  The  Valaiflans  refltorefl  the  Chablais 
and  kept  the  Lower  Valais,  the  gate  of  their  country.  Tlie  Bern  cjtnton 
was  enlarged.  Bern  and  Fribourg  remained  in  possession  of  Morat,  Granson, 
Orbe,  and  Echallens.  The  two  towns  agrewi  to  govern  thcfie  little  towns 
in  common,  and  to  send  them  a  bailiff  who  should  remain  fivo  years  in  char^^e, 
and  who,  if  he  were  a  BernesCp  should  take  orders  from  Fril>ourg;  if  a  Fri- 
bourger,  from  Bern.  Finally  Fribourg  was  recognised  aa  independent,  and 
floated  the  eagle  of  the  empire. 

Soon  afterwards  an  emoassade,  composed,  like  the  diet  of  Fribourg,  of 
men  who  had  commanded  at  Morat,  went  to  Kinff  Louts  XI  at  his  residence 
in  Plessis-les-Tours  (October).  The  king  gave  them  hearty  welcome,  and 
pronounced  his  intention  of  using  for  the  future  the  Swiss  as  his  own  personal 
guard  and  the  guard  of  the  French  sceptre.  He  made  the  captains  detail 
their  victories  and  did  not  suffer  them  to  go  until  they  were  loaded  with 
largesse  for  the  cantons  and  presents  for  themselves.  Tnc  richest  gifts  were 
for  Adrian  von  Bubenberg,  whom  the  king  wished  to  win  over  He  did  not 
neglect  to  recommend  to  the  envoys  that  Charles  the  Bold  should  be  crushed- 

The  BaUle  of  Nancy;  the  Treaty  of  Peace 

The  unhappy  prince,  too  proud  to  show  his  grief  openly,  had  retired  to 
the  Chdteau  de  la  Riviere,  near  Pontarlier,  where  he  remained  solitary,  shut 
up  in  his  gloomy  sorrow.  His  subjects  had  ceased  to  respect  his  orders. 
However,  at  the  news  that  Ren^  had  conquered  Lorraine,  and  entered  Nancy, 
he  roused  himself,  succeeded  in  getting  together  six  thousand  soldiers,  and 
laid  siege  to  this  place.  Rcn6,  on  his  side,  hastened  to  ask  help  from  the 
cantons.  He  wanted  six  thousand  men.  Enthusiasm  yielded  him  eight 
thousand.    The  cold  waa  excessive,  yet  the  mm  na^^ched  aa  if  to  a  fSte. 
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The  meeting  took  place  on  the  5th  of  January,  1477,  not  far  from  Nsjucj. 
There  was  a  desperate  resistance  and  a  blocKly  defeat.  Among  the  slam 
was  found  the  ahnost  unrecognisable  corpse  of  Charles  of  Buigundy  — 
'*  Jamais  plus  [n* est  rentri  chez  JuV  runs  the  old  warnsong. 

Then  Louis  deemed  his  cause  won.  The  Swiss  had  earned  the  victory; 
his  privilege  it  was  to  gather  the  fruit  of  their  exploits.  He  occupied  a  part 
of  Burgundy,  while  at  the  same  time  seeking  to  divide  the  confederates, 
whose  intervention  he  feared.  The  time  was  an  important  one.  A  modem 
world  was  awakening.  The  contest  had  involved  the  test  of  monarchy 
verstis  republic;  public  opinion  was  profoimdly  shaken  by  the  victories  of 
the  Swiss.  The  two  tendencies,  monarchical  and  repubUcan,  had  everywhere 
their  representatives.  In  Italy,  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Florence  were  in  fer- 
ment. Milan  had  just  tried,  imsuccessfuUy  it  is  true,  to  foimd  an  Ambrosian 
republic.  Among  the  coimtries  lately  subject  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  the 
Netherlands,  tyrannically  ruled  by  the  prince,  indulged  hopes  of  enfranchise- 
ment. This  was  also  the  case  of  the  Franche-C!omt6.  Bern,  also,  would 
have  liked  the  cantons  to  cross  the  Jura,  and  to  add  to  Switzerlwd  a  province 
that  furnished  salt  and  wheat.  The  people  of  Franche-Comt6  even  went 
beyond  this,  demanding  to  be  received  in  a  perpetual  alliance,  even  as  sub- 
jects. Straitened  though  they  were^  they  offered  to  buy  Swiss  aid  at  the 
price  of  150,000  florins.  But  the  kmg  showed  a  willingness  to  give  much 
more. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  confederates  sent  an  ambassage  to  Louis 
XI,  composed  of  Bubenberg,  Waldmann,  and  Imhof .  Of  the  three,  Buben- 
berg  alone  showed  himself  faithful  to  his  country.  He  served  her  in  France 
as  he  had  done  at  Morat.  His  coUea^es  in  their  turn  also  returned,  but 
with  head  held  high,  honoured  with  nch  presents,  bound  by  secret  bonds, 
and  rallying  the  fears  of  the  Bern  conmiissioner.  These  were,  nevertheless, 
the  ones  listened  to  by  the  confederates.    The  king  offered  them,  as  the 

Srice  of  their  pretentions  to  Upper  Burgundy,  200,000  florins  cash  and  150,000 
orins  to  be  raised  on  the  revenue  of  the  province.  They  agreed  to  this  offer; 
but  they  seem  never  to  have  received  the  indenmity  —  at  least  we  find 
mention  of  it  in  the  treaty  of  peace  they  concluded  January,  1478,  with  the 
heritors  of  Duke  Charles,  Mary,  and  her  husband  Maximilian  of  Austria, 
as  bein^  still  due. 

Durmg  these  negotiations,  war  had  continued  in  Bourgognc  The  Swiss 
mercenaries  had  not  ceased  to  shed  their  blood  —  some  for  tne  king's  cause, 
some  for  that  of  Franche-Comt^.  They  had  even  lost  in  the  imgptteful 
struggles  many  more  than  in  the  course  of  the  Burgundian  war.  Swiss  had 
fought  against  Swiss,  but  as  the  king  paid  most,  the  greater  part  had  joined 
his  banner  and  aided  him  to  conquer  the  province.  It  is  known  that  Franche- 
Comt^  remained  at  heart  Burgundian,  and  did  not  definitely  become  part 
of  the  French  kingdom  until  two  centuries  later. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  QIORNICO   (1478  A.D.) 

The  ruin  of  Charles  the  Bold  had  not  so  much  changed  the  Swiss  boun- 
daries as  it  had  prepared  the  day  when  she  might  attain  her  natural  limits. 
Outside  she  had  drawn  nearer  to  France  by  frontier  cantons  and  acquired 
the  Netherlands  and  Upper  Bourgogne  from  the  house  of  Austria,  who  thence- 
forth surrounded  the  confederation  on  three  sides.  She  had  also  brought 
France  and  Austria,  thenceforward  rivals,  into  contact.  In  adding  to  the 
greatness  of  their  neighbours  the  Swiss  had  worked  to  their  own  weakening. 
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Yet  their  renown  they  kept,  and  were  to  keep  some  time  yet — the  renown  of 
being  the  unconquerable  nation  whose  aims  would  assure  victory  to  those 
who  sought  for  help.  I^Three  battles^  three  names  known  for  and  wtde, 
GransoD,  Morat,  ana  Nancy,  woukl  guard  their  frontiera  for  three  centiuries, 
and  keep  them  from  the  danger  of  a  serious  invasi<m. 

More  than  ever  their  mediation  was  called  for.  Fifteen  times  in  two 
years  they  were  taken  as  arbitrators  in  quarrels.  Thdr  principle  was  to 
refrain  from  seekins  alliance,  and  to  accept  or  re- 

g'  €t,  according  to  their  usefulness,  those  offered. 
ut  they  nevertheless  found  themselves  led  into 
alliances  with  most  of  the  western  stateS|  some- 
times in  the  interests  of  commerce,  sometimes  in 
those  of  their  mercenaries,  often  in  those  of  their 
cupidity. 

Matthias  of  Huneary  had  recourse  to  them^ 
less  in  the  hope  of  oDtaininff  an  army  at  such  a 
great  distance  than  in  that  of  enrolling  vohmteers 
there  and  hindering  the  emperor  from  attacking 
his  kingdom  while  he  himself  fought  against  the 
Turks.  Pope  Sixtus  IV  was  then  learning  in  Italy 
what  sacerdotal  power  united  to  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  a  prince  could  do.  The  Bummdiim  War 
had  made  nim  acquainted  with  the  Swiss,  and  he 
neglected  no  means  to  win  them  over  to  hk  pro- 
jects. Knowing  them  religious  to  superstition,  he 
began  by  offenng  them  tne  means  of  relie^ong 
themselves  from  me  weight  of  sins  committed  in 
the  course  of  bloody  wars.  It  woukl  be  neees* 
sary,  he  said,  only  to  confess  to  obtain  absolution. 
Then  he  sent  them  a  red  silk  banner,  symbol  of 
the  blood  they  were  to  shed  for  the  lioerty  of  the 
church;  and  as  the  holy  see  was  then  at  war  with 
the  duchy  of  Milan  it  offered  them  its  rights  over 
this  duchy  *  and  invited  them  to  conquer  it.  The 
confederates  at  first  refused;  they  had  just  renewed 
a  capitulation  with  the  Milanese,  who  had  made 
them  buy  it  dearly,  and  had  obtained  of  Levan- 
tina  the  abandonment  of  the  canton  of  Uri,  on 
the  condition  of  an  annual  payment  of  four  hawks 
and  a  crossbow.  Uri  was,  nevertheless,  the  first  to 
allow  herself  to  be  attracted  to  the  holv  see,  and  when  she  could  fioid  only 
one  pretext,  war  broke  out  between  Milan  and  Switsn^d  on  the  subject  €■ 
a  chestnut  grove  (November  15th,  1478). 

It  was  winter  when  the  men  of  Uri  floated  theur  banner,  calling  all  confed- 
erates to  arms.  Immediately  ten  thousand  men  under  Wakhnann  and  Buben- 
berg  crossed  the  St.  Gotthard.  From  the  money  they  had  Just  given  him 
for  the  remission  of  their  sins,  Sixtus  paid  them  subaaies.  But  the  confed- 
erates were  not  all  animated  by  the  same  spirit.  A  kuly.  Bona  of  Savoy, 
governed  the  duchy,  in  the  name  of  her  young  son  Qaleasio.  She  offered  to 
renew  the  capitulation  with  the  Swiss,  with  new  concessions  and  22,000 
florins,  as  the  price  of  peace.    Bern  also,  who  condenmed  the  rise  to  arms,  had 


Swim  Wakbiob 
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['  More  accurately,  the  cetwion  of  the  TtUajrt  of  BtlllniftiMi,  LoeuM^  and  LnguiOi] 
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sent  three  commissioners  with  an  army  charged  with  a  pacific  mission.  T^iese 
mediators  had  just  obtained  quick  and  sure  success  when  the  landammann 
Beroldingen  of  Uri  appeared  brusquely,  repulsed  the  enemy's  advance  guard, 
and  advanced  on  Bellinzona  with  such  impetuosity  that  he  took  one  wall  by 
assault  and  made  a  breach  in  another.  This,  too,  would  probably  have  been 
taken  if  discord  had  not  reigned  in  the  camp.  Some  accused  the  mediators 
of  treason  and  demanded  an  assault.  Others  wished  to  spare  a  town  in 
which  the  Swiss  had  commercial  interests.  While  the  irritation  gained 
ground,  heavy  snow  fell  on  the  Alps.  This  was  the  pretext  seized  on  for 
return.  The  army  regained  its  firesides,  accusing  its  leaders  of  having  an 
understanding  with  the  enemy.  Only  six  hundred  men,  under  Tro^uer  of 
Uri,  remained  at  the  entry  of  the  Leventina  in  thefortfied  village  of  Giomico, 
charged  with  the  militia  of  the  country  and  their  captain,  Stanga,  to  defend 
the  entrance  to  the  valley. 

This  feeble  garrison  was  not  long  in  being  attacked  by  the  Milanese.  PVtv 
thousand  men  advanced,  followed  by  a  numerous  cavalry  and  powerful  artil- 
lery. On  the  mountain  peaks  nature  reigned  in  her  fiercest  and  sternest 
aspect;  at  the  foot  the  sun  reminded  one  of  Italy.  But  the  season  was  cold, 
the  night  icy.  Stanga  advised  diverting  the  waves  of  the  Ticius  on  to  the 
road  and  fields,  providing  the  armed  men  with  grappling  hooks,  and  letting 
them  engage  one  another  on  the  ice  which  covered  tne  AopeB  and  the  plain. 
When  they  had  with  great  trouble  got  near,  Swiss  and  Levantines  rolled  enor- 
mous stones  on  them;  then,  made  firmer  by  grappling  hooks,  they  broke  on 
their  adversaries  whose  courage  was  cowed.  The  Italians  hastily  retreated, 
continually  pursued.  Their  cannon  were  taken  and  turned  against  them. 
Terror  seizea  their  hearts.  A  young  Lucemese,  Frischans  Theilig,  fought  in 
such  a  way  as  to  merit  equally  with  Stanga  the  honours  of  the  day.  Fifteen 
hundred  Italians  had  reddened  the  snow  with  blood.  Cannon  and  magnificent 
horses  were  taken  back  to  Giomico.  The  Milan  regency  hurried  to  invoke 
aid  from  the  king  of  France,  and  to  submit  to  the  Swiss  exigencies.  Peace 
was  bought  at  100,000  ducats;  24,000  florins  were  paid  for  war  expenses,  and 
1500  to  satisfy  divers  pretensions.  The  feudal  tribute  of  Uri  was  reduced  to 
a  candle  of  three  pounds.  The  terror  of  the  Swiss  name  spread  through  all 
Italy.rf 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  BURGUNDIAN  WABS 

Having  become  arbitrators  in  European  struggles  and  guardians  of  victorjr, 
the  confederates  preserved  the  glorious  role  of  Morat  till  Marignan;  that  is, 
from  the  time  of  their  greatest  victorv  until  that  of  their  greatest  defeat 
(1476-1515).  The  half  century  that  elapsed  between  these  two  memorabte 
days  is  the  most  brilliant  period  of  their  history.  But  this  exterior  glory  was 
but  too  dearly  bought  by  the  ever-increasing  progress  of  demoralisation  and 
decline  in  the  customs  and  institutions  of  the  old  Switzerland. 

The  Burgundian  war  contributed  greatly  to  this  result.  Before  this  time 
corruption  had  touched  only  the  leading  men  and  a  small  proportion  of  the 
nation.  The  gold  from  Granson,  measured  by  the  hatful  amongst  the  sol- 
diers, corrupted  the  masses.  These  same  people,  who  had  been  so  economicaL 
so  industrious,  so  upright,  so  faithful  to  tne  law,  showed  themselves  after  the 
Burgundian  war  corrupt,  dissolute,  perjured,  selfish,  and  at  the  same  time 
both  immanageable  and  servile.  The  history  of  the  time  is  filled  with  inci<- 
dents  of  license  and  violence.  Robberies  increased  in  an  incredible  manner; 
so  much  so  that  the  diet  of  Baden  commanded  the  robbers  to  be  hung  (1480). 
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In  the  next  few  months,  more  than  fifteen  hundred  ci^ital  ezeeutions  fd* 
lowed  this  mandate  in  the  midst  of  a  population  that,  aocordinff  to  a  chroni- 
cler of  the  time,  numbered  but  fifty-four  thousand  men  capaw  of  carrying 
arms. 

To  these  scenes  of  disorder  attaches  the  escapade  of  the  c(»npanion8  of  the 
Bande  vom  toUen  Leben  (Band  of  the  Mad  Life).  The  year  m  which  took 
place  the  battle  of  Nancy  [1477  a.d.]  an  unruly  assembly  of  young  people  of 
the  Waldstatte  gathered  at  the  carnival  of  Zug.  There,  amidst  dnnking  and 
foolish  mirth,  they  decided  to  despoil  Geneva  and  Savoy,  and  forthwiw  two 
thousand  or  more  men  started  to  inarch  across  the  territory  of  Bern,  which 
place  hastened  to  close  its  sates.  Fribourg.  however,  was  forced  to  open  bets 
and  to  receive  these  unwelcome  guests  (February  26th,  1477).  Several  days 
later,  with  the  Schwyz  chiefs  at  their  head,  the  famous  youths  penetrated  into 
the  Savoyard  coimtry.  The  people  of  the  /oOe  vie  had  put  on  their  banMis 
a  pig  and  a  thistle — dignifiea  i^jonbols  of  a  dishonourable  undertaking!  To 
free  nerself  from  this  invasion,  the  duchess  of  Savoy  was  oUiged  to  pawn  her 
jewels  and  Geneva  was  forced  to  give  the  men  drinksand  to  pay  oum  of  them 
two  florins.  The  armed  seizure  was  by  no  means  a  simple  reveL  Hie  rumour 
spread  through  the  Waldst&tte  that  "Messieurs  Bern  and  Pribourg  had  pock- 
eted the  money  of  Savoy,"  and  that  the  people  of  these  countries  tho^ufl^t  it 
just  that  they  receive  their  share.  The  expedition  had  not  been  made 
without  the  connivance  of  certain  members  of  the  diet,  who  were  jealous  of 
these  cities.0 

THB  CANTONS  AND  THB  CFTOS  (X4SI  A.D.) 

When  Fribourg  had  recovered  independence  by  redeeming  its  seigniorial 
rights  from  the  dukes  of  Savoy  (1477),  she  showed  a  desire  to  be  associated 
with  the  Confederation,  but  the  democratic  cantons  repulsed  her  demand.  Ik 
had  been  the  same  with  Solothum.  However,  these  two  towns  had  incoQ* 
testable  rights  to  reckon  up.  The  Solothumese,  present  on  the  battts-field  of 
Sempach,  had  thenceforth  taken  part  in  all  the  confederate  wars.  The  Fri- 
bourgers  had  fought  with  distinction  at  H^ricourt,  Morat,  Granson,  and  Nancy. 

The  confederate  towns  of  Bern,  Zurich,  and  Lucerne  were  irritated  by  the 
refusal.  They  did  not  feel  the  importance  of  primitive  cantons,  as  they  had 
done  in  the  early  days  of  the  confeaeration.  Iroud  of  their  own  power,  they 
unwillingly  submitted  to  having  in  the  diets  a  voice  only  eoual  to  uiat  of  these 
small  republics.  Ostensibly,  it  was  in  the  name  of  justice  that  they  demanded 
the  admission  of  their  faithful  allies,  but  in  reality  they  coyeted  for  them- 
selves the  preponderance  which  the  early  states  had  enjoyed  until  then.  They 
aspired  also  to  the  obtaining,  not  only  in  conquest  but  in  pillage  of  every 
kind,  of  a  share  proportionate  to  the  number  of  troops  they  had  set  on  foot 

For  the  towns,  an  access  of  property,  while  augmentinp;  their  own  impor- 
tance, was  in  no  way  inconvenient,  by  reason  of  the  facihty  with  whkh  the 
form  of  their  governments  permitted  them  to  administer  large  tributary 
states.  On  their  side,  the  earliest  confederation  cantons  feared  to  lose  tbie 
influence  which  a  redivision  of  votes  would  bring  them  in  the  diets,  where 
they  had  four  votes,  Glarus  being  also  a  canton  governed  by  a  Landsgemeinde, 
while  the  towns  only  counted  three.  Zug,  whose  headquarters  was  a  town, 
h;ui  a  democratic  oi^anisation,  and  made  the  balance  incline  in  their  favour. 
They  also  doubted  the  support  which  Fribourg  and  Solothum  could  give  to 
tlie  pretentions  of  three  towns  for  this  repartition  of  conquest,  although  the 
ac(iuisition  of  tributary  states  had  for  them  more  inconveniences  than  luivan- 
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tages.  In  reality,  if  a  few  families  found  in  the  office  of  bailiff  a  source  ot 
riches,  the  people  themselves  saw  with  displeasure  the  inequalities  resulting 
therefrom.  But  it  was  necessary  to  them  that  the  other  cantons  should  not 
become  unduly  large,  and  reduce  them  to  an  insignificant  rdle.  Moreover, 
after  having  ceded  Tor  a  minimum  sum  to  Bern  and  Fribouig  the  share  of  the 
conauest  niade  at  the  expense  of  the  seigniorial  vassals  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy and  the  house  of  Savoy,  they  then  refused  the  people  of  Franche- 
Comt6  the  favour  of  becoming  confederate  subjects.  As  to  the  unequal 
sharing  of  conquests  and  booty,  made  and  taken  in  common,  there  was  no 
question.  The  democratic  cantons  had  furnished  help  to  the  towns  far  more 
frequently  than  it  had  been  claimed.  Drawn  by  this  political  ambition  into 
foreign  wars  of  independence,  an  equal  share  of  the  benefits  which  they  pro- 
cured was  only  just  compensation  for  their  sacrifices.  Guided  by  tnese 
motives,  the  democratic  cantons  shut  their  eyes  to  the  services  rendered  by 
their  allies,  and  auite  lost  sight  of  the  consolidation  of  the  federal  edifice;  so 
much  so  that,  seduced  by  the  example  of  the  towns,  they  sacrificed  principle 
to  the  vain  ambition  of  possessing  subjects. 

With  the  intention  of  attaching  Solothum  and  Fribourg  to  the  conununal 
fatherland,  and  fortifying  themselves  against  incursions  o!  disordered  Ixuids 
from  the  small  cantons,  Zurich,  Bern,  and  Lucerne  formed  a  peri)etual  civic 
league  (1477),  in  which  they  promised  aid  and  succour  on  all  occasion&  This 
departure  was  highly  disapproved  of  by  the  oldest  cantons:  they  considered 
it  a  movement  against  tnemselves.  At  different  intervals  they  sent  depu- 
tations to  the  towns  to  engage  them  to  desist;  but  in  vain.  The  towns 
answered  that  this  alliance  dfid  not  affect  preceding  ones.  However,  in  con- 
tracting this  one  without  the  consent  of  the  Waldstfitte,  Lucerne  had  violated 
an  article  of  contract  with  the  Waldstatte,  and  these  wanted,  in  virtue  of 
federal  right,  to  exclude  them  from  the  civic  league. 

THE  PLOT  OF  AM  8TALDEN 

While  this  was  gomg  on,  a  man  of  some  standing  in  Obwalden,  Peter  am 
Stalden,  was  suddenly  arrested  at  Lucerne  (1481)  chaiged  with  plotting 
against  that  town.  He  acknowledged  his  guilt,  but  attributed  the  plot  to 
two  men  of  his  canton  —  Biirgler  von  Lungem,  late  landammann  of  the  place, 
and  his  brother-in-law,  Kiinegger.  Lucerne  was  to  have  been  surprised  on 
St.  Leger's  night  on  the  Unterwalden  side;  the  chief  magistrates  and  citixens 
were  to  have  been  put  to  death,  the  walls  and  towers  rased;  it  was  planned 
to  substitute  the  constitution  of  the  earl^  cantons  for  that  existent.  The 
citizens  of  Obwalden,  with  a  view  to  seducing  them,  had  promised  them  the 
office  of  landammann  in  democratised  Lucerne.    The  magistrates  openly  took 

Erecautions,  and  reinforced  the  night  guard — measures  which  the  people  of 
Unterwalden  only  laughed  at.  T^e  two  inculpated  citizens  pretendea  that 
the  prisoner  was  a  barefaced  liar.  This  latter  maintained  what  he  had  said 
by  offering  to  repeat  it  before  them,  and  did  so  effectively  in  full  council 
before  an  Unterwalden  deputation.  The  citizens  of  this  canton  did  not  think 
it  seemly  to  let  their  former  chief  magistrate,  an  esteemed  citizen,  appear  at 
Lucerne  to  be  confronted  with  Am  Stalden,  whom  they  considered  an  impos- 
tor. Thev  demurred  because  such  a  suspicion  had  been  expressed  agamst 
them,  and  because  they  had  been  thought  capable  of  such  a  criminal  act 
The  real  truth  of  this  affair  had  always  remainea  a  mystery,  but  these  reports 
circulating  in  the  confederation  considerably  augmented  misunderstanduigB 
between  the  towns  and  the  democratic  cantons. 
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The  Compact  of  Stam  (H81  A.D.) 

To  put  an  end  to  the  growing  irritation,  the  deputies  met  at  Stans.  Not 
only  did  they  fail,  however,  to  come  to  any  understanding,  but  the  debates 
were  so  violent  and  the  recriminations  so  bitter  that  recourse  to  arms  seemed 
the  only  possible  issue,  imtil  the  pious  hermit,  Nicholas  von  Fliihe,  ^>peared. 
He  had  come  on  the  appeal  of  Heinrich  am  Grund,  a  native  of  Luomie  and 
now  vicar  at  Stanz  —  thereby  in  charge  of  the  two  cantons  most  opposed 
to  one  another.  Although  reth^  from  the  worid.  Von  Fluhe — this  man 
who  succeeded  in  soothing  disputes  which  seemed  purely  poUtioil — was  not 
a  stranger  to  managing  public  afifairs,  and  had  formerly  borne  arms  for  his 
coimtry.  Although  a  citizen  of  Obwalden,  his  religious  character  rendered 
him  indifferent  to  party  feeling.  Accustomed  to  think  of  God  and  hdy 
things,  he  was  hi^h-minded  and  of  rare  finnness.  It  is  not  known  jpositivdY 
if  the  pious  henmt  came  personally  to  Stans,  or  remained  in  his  ceUTat  Rami 
and  charged  Am  Grund  to  carry  his  peace  message;  but  it  is  certain  that  his 
ascendency  led  the  deputies  mxk  to  pacific  feeling,  and  diqx)0ed  them  to 
come  to  some  arrangement. 

The  irritation  was  so  violent  as  to  paraWse  deliberations  and  all  measures 
conducive  to  the  restoration  of  harmony.  To  restore  men  to  ri^^t  iudpoenty 
to  consider  the  confederation  as  a  work  of  God,  to  bring  liberty  to  the  people 
of  these  valleys,  to  have  all  momentous  questions  discussed  on  the  okl  (dan, 
and  to  reanunate  the  first  motives  which  the  confederates  had  obejred^this 
was  the  purpose  of  Von  Fluhe.  He  sought  to  make  them  feel  that,  whether 
towns  or  cantons,  thev  belonged  to  one  family.  They  should,  he  thou^t^  be 
brought  to  see  that  if  federal  fidelity  was  violated  when  one  member  of  the 
confederation  broke  the  laws  of  alliances,  it  was  not  less  so  when  so  striet  aa 
interpretation  was  put  on  the  laws  that  other  members  of  the  confedeimtion 
were  deprived  of  power  to  provide  for  necessaries  of  ezistmoe,  and  their 
development  was  thereby  arrested.  Finally,  he  renunded  them  that  obedi* 
enee  must  be  strengthened,  not  weakened,  at  an  epoch  when  violnoe  was 
rife  and  when  intestine  war  would  lead  the  confederation  to  ruin. 

This  basis  established,  Nicholas  von  Fliihe  made  known  his  propositions. 
They  bore  only  on  essential  points,  and,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  relations 
between  Solotbum  and  Fribourg  with  the  cantons.  His  words  carried  the 
assembly  away.  The  articles  of  the  Compact  of  Stanz  are  not  altogether  h^ 
His  was  the  moving  spirit,  but  the  details  were  the  work  of  deputies.  Those 
of  Zug  and  Glarus  had  already  made  many  efforts  to  maintain  peace,  and 
had  discussed  matters  at  great  length.  When  concord  r^arding  oasic  prin- 
ciples was  established,  an  hour  suflSced  for  an  understanding  on  minor  points. 
The  legislation  concerned  all  the  perpetual  allies,  present  and  future,  of  isolated 
cantonments,  and  included  the  assurance  of  protection  to  each  canton 
against  all  violence,  and  against  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  fellow  state 
to  subvert  the  pillars  of  regular  government  or  to  promote  revolt;  the 
punishment  of  authors  of  such  attempts;  the  prohibition  of  gatherings  of 
the  people,  secret  meetings,  and  unauthorised  petitions;  the  keq>ing  of  sub- 
jects in  obedience;  the  sharing  among  the  combatants  of  booty  taken  in  war, 
and  the  equal  sharing  of  conquests  among  the  states — such  were  the  things 
decided  on  in  the  Stanz  Compact.    The  preceding  decrees  were  confirmedT 

Complete  independence  was  assured  to  the  cantons  in  the  management 
of  their  interior  affairs.  Plots  against  Lucerne  and  the  m<hirsions  of  dis- 
orderly bands  who,  setting  out  from  their  small  cantons,  had  lately  spread 
alarm  in  western  Switzerland,  doubtless  contributed  to  the  introduetions  iA 
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these  guarantees  into  the  federal  right.  The  consolidation  of  constituted 
powers  against  assembUes  and  illegal  popular  gatherings  showed  the  hand 
of  men  accustomed  to  take  the  helm  of  affairs.  By  them  wa43  accomplished 
that  maintenance  of  public  order  which  the  emperors  had  sought  in  vain  for 
over  a  century  to  introduce  into  Germany,  and  which  was  only  realised  under 
Maximilian  (1495). 

Later  on,  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Stanss  Compact  were  abused  as 
arresting  the  popular  development  and  fettering  liberty.  The  prohibition 
of  illegal  assemblies  was  very  suitable  to  cantons  with  local  parliaments,  m 
which  the  entire  people  were  assembled  regularly;  and  these  assemblies  were 
a  too  subversive  element  in  the  towns  where  all  the  powers  were  exercised  by 
delegation.  One  might  say  as  much  of  the  collective  petitions,  which  were 
only  popular  assemblies  disguised.  But  to  prohibit  all  measures  having  for 
their  object  the  modification  of  governmental  organisations  was  to  destroy 
national  development.  The  democratic  cantons  had  adopted,  or  did  adopt 
later,  a  form  assuring  to  each  citizen  the  right  of  making  known  beforehand, 
and  discussing  in  the  local  parliament,  all  projects  having  for  their  object  the 
modification  of  the  constitution,  or  which  concerned  public  affairs.  But  no 
petition  of  this  kind  could  be  presented  collectively.  This  l^islation  pro- 
cured for  the  country  the  benefit  of  all  measures  useful  in  dispelling  sub- 
versive influences. 

If  the  states  guaranteed  their  confederates  agamst  the  devices  of  their 
own  leaders,  they  were,  however,  not  to  interfere  in  anotlier  canton,  except 
on  demand  from  its  government.  It  seems  as  if  Waldmann,  to  whom  the 
insertion  of  this  clause  in  the  Compact  of  Stanz  is  perhaps  due,  foresaw  the 
fatal  influence  that  the  spontaneous  intervention  of  the  confederates  would 
have  after  the  Zurich  troubles  in  1489,  and  from  which  resulted  the  fall  and 
death  of  this  illustrious  citizen.  The  help  which  the  cantons  offered  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  had  no  oppression  in  view.  The  ancient  alliances  men- 
tioned the  maintenance  of  rights  and  liberties  for  the  lordships  and  villages, 
without  admitting  that  these  governments  and  tiie  rebels  were  always  on  the 
same  footing.  But,  order  once  established,  the  wrongs  of  the  parties  were 
discussed.  Later,  when  the  powers  had  become  almost  absolute,  a  forced 
interpretation  was  given  to  these  texts  and  they  were  employed  to  subjugate 
thejpopulations. 

The  measures  adopted  for  the  sharing  of  war,  pillage,  and  conquests  were 
conformed  to  the  Sempach  Decree,  and  the  principle  of  legality  between  the 
states  was  recognised.  When  the  principle  of  proportional  shares  had  been 
solemnly  abandoned,  the  democratic  states  became  more  favourable  to  the 
aggregation  of  new  states,  and  consented  to  the  incorporation  of  Solothum 
and  Fribourg.  Zurich,  Bern,  and  Lucerne  renounced  their  exclusive  civic 
league  with  these  two  towns.  It  was  replaced  by  a  perpetual  alliance  witii 
all  the  cantons,  dated  the  same  day  as  the  Act  of  Pacification.  This  double 
event  was  hailed  with  transports  of  joy  in  all  Switzerland^ 

HANS  WALDMANN 

The  transient  restoration  of  concord  could  not  restore  the  primitive  moral 
habits  of  the  people.  Rapacity  and  ostentation  flourished  in  the  towns,  cor- 
ruption in  all  seats  of  civic  authority,  immoralitv  and  idleness  in  the  people. 
Young  men  often  marched  in  troops  of  hundreds  and  of  thousands,  neaded 
by  bands  of  music,  over  the  Rhine  and  over  the  Alps,  to  follow  royal  stan- 
dards in  quest  of  booty  or  a  grave.    Nor  was  there  any  lack  (^  fuel  for  their 
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ardour.  In  one  year,  on  the  side  of  Itajy,  four  ware  were  ra^png.  Internal 
strife  and  uproar  soon  recommenced.  Tbe  noble  lords  and  pnesto  of  Zuriohy 
who  hated  Waldmann  the  burgomaster,  because  he  sought  to  impose  bounds 
on  their  arrogance,  inflamed  me  town  and  eountey  people  agamst  him  by 
their  discourses. 

Hans  Waldmann  was  the  son  of  a  peasant  of  Zug,  and  had  come  to  Zurich 
first  in  the  humble  character  of  a  tanner;  he  had  distinguished  himself  at 
Morat  and  at  Nancy,  and  had  at  last  attained  to  emmence  bv  sheer  force  of 
courage  and  intellect.  But  it  was  now  whispered  against  him  that  he  favoured 
Milan  and  Austria;  and  the  Zurichers  accused  him  of  abuse  of  power  throu^ 
pride  and  passion.  The  burgomaster  ffave  himself  no  concern  about  secret 
murmurs;  and  woe  to  those  who  dared  to  speak  or  act  a^inst  him  openly. 
When  Theilig  of  Lucerne,  the  hero  of  Giomico,  who  had  <mended  him.  came 
into  Zurich,  oringing  bales  of  cloth  for  sale,  the  buigomaster  caused  him  to 
be  taken  into  custody  and  beheaded,  thou^  his  native  town  made  uigent 
solicitations  for  the  life  of  her  illustrious  citisen. 

Such  tyranny,  notwithstanding  his  great  qualities,  brought  univeisal 
hatred  and.  at  length  ruin  on  Waldmann.  His  enemies  took  advantage  of 
the  tumults  of  the  peasantry,  and  a  revolt  of  the  rural  communes  on  theLake 
of  Zurich.  The  country  people  advanced  in  arms  up  to  the  walls  of  the  town, 
complaining  of  the  injustice  of  the  laws  and  of  other  srievances.  DdiqgateB 
from  the  other  cantons  offered  their  mediation,  and  at  wngth  a  proelamation 
was  agreed  upon  by  the  council,  that  the  complaints  of  the  communes  shoukl 
be  mvestigated  and  satisfaction  given  to  the  peof^  But  Waldmann,  vdio 
thought  fit  to  regard  the  honour  of  the  town  as  beinff  compromised  by  saeh 
a  declaration,  caused  the  town  clerk  to  idter  parts  of  the  wording,  as  if  the 
country  people  had  only  allied  supposed  grievances,  and  only  obtained  thus 
much  by  their  humble  supphcations —  that  those  grievances  sncMild  be  looked 
into  on  the  first  fit  opportunity. 

As  soon  as  the  falsification  of  this  document  became  known^  a  new  revolt 
took  place  against  the  town,  which,  moreover,  was  disturbed  m  its  interior. 
The  burgomaster  no  longer  went  out  without  armour,  and  usually  slept  at 
the  town  hall.  Authority  is  tottering  when  it  protects  itself  bv  any  other 
panoply  than  the  popular  attachment.  The  burgomaster  Waldmann  was 
tumultuously  arrested,  put  to  the  torture,  and  finally  decapitated,  on  the 
6th  of  April,  1489. 

On  the  day  of  his  death,  the  subjects  and  authorities  of  Zurich  presented 
themselves  as  parties  before  the  bar  of  the  confederacy,  who  brought  about  a 
permanent  agreement  between  them.  It  was  enjoined  upon  the  peasantrv, 
m  the  first  place,  to  be  faithful  and  obedient  to  the  great  counbil  of  ZuricL 
On  the  other  hand,  the  privilege  was  granted  them  of  bringing  their  com- 
modities to  what  market  they  pleased,  of  exporting  them  wherever  they 
chose,  of  exercising  arts  and  traaes  in  the  villages,  plantinjS  vines  and  pur- 
chasing lands  at  pleasure,  electing  a  sub-vogt  in  the  lake-district,  etc.^  If  at 
any  time  the  town  attempted  to  exercise  a  lawless  power  on  their  subjects  in 
the  rural  communes,  the  latter  should  send  delegates  to  the  diet  of  tna  con- 
federacy, that  justice  might  be  done  to  their  complaints.  This  instrument 
was  signed  on  the  9th  of  May,  1489,  for  the  seven  cantons  of  the  confederacy, 
by  their  delegates.J^ 

THE  8WABIAN  WAR 

Maximilian  succcH^ded  in  1495,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  Frederick  XXL 
to  the  imperial  throne.    After  his  elevation,  he  convoked  a  general  diet,  and 
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established  at  Worms  a  court  styled  the  imperial  chamber,  before  which  all 
the  civil  affairs  of  the  empire  were  to  be  laid,  and  which  was  to  be  supported 
by  contributions  from  all  the  members  of  the  empire.  A  subsidy  of  the  hun- 
dredth penny  was  also  ordered  to  be  raised,  for  the  sake  of  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  war  against  the  Turks.  Maximilian  communicated  these 
ordinances  to  the  Swiss  diet  assembled  at  Zurich  in  1496,  and  ordered  the 
cantons,  as  members  of  the  empire,  to  conform  to  it.  The  emperor  required 
them  likewise  to  join  the  great  Swabian  League,  of  which  he  made  himself 
the  head,  and  which  had  been  formed  in  order  to  settle  intestine  differences, 
and  commanded  them  to  furnish  him  a  contingent  of  troops.  The  Swiss,  in 
all  their  wars  against  the  dukes  of  Austria  and  the  emperor  of  the  same  fam- 
ily, had  never  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  German  Empire,  however  ill 
defined  and  problematic  that  allegiance  had  become.  Most  of  the  cantons 
replied  to  Maximilian's  ambassadors  that  their  alliance  with  France  did  not 
allow  them  to  enter  into  any  engagement  which  m^ht  militate  against  the 
interests  of  that  power,  and  that  the  Swiss,  having  achieved  their  independence, 
hoped  to  be  left  undisturbed  in  possession  of  it. 

The  town  of  St.  Gall  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire.  Mftyimiliftn^ 
having  inherited,  by  the  death  of  his  cousin  Sigismund,  in  1497,  the  dominions 
of  Austria,  applied  to  the  cantons  for  the  renewal  of  the  "hereditary  union," 
and  demanded  likewise  that  the  Swiss  would  not  favour  the  views  of  Louis 
XII  of  France  upon  the  Milanese.  The  cantons,  in  reply,  insisted,  as  a  pre- 
liminary step,  on  the  redress  of  the  grievances  of  then*  allies^  and  esoecially 
of  St.  Gall,  before  they  listened  to  further  proposals.  Maxinulian  said  to  the 
Swiss  deputies,  who  had  attended  him  to  Innsbruck  in  the  TVrol,  "  You  are 
rebels  to  the  empire,  and  will  oblige  me  at  last  to  pay  you  a  visit  in  person, 
sword  in  hand.''  Naught  dismay^  at  this  threat,  the  deputies  replied  that 
'*  they  himibly  begged  his  imperial  majesty  would  abstain  from  such  a  visit, 
as  the  Swiss  were  rude-fashioned  men  who  had  not  yet  learned  the  respect 
due  to  crowned  heads." 

Hostilities  broke  out  first  on  the  side  of  the  Grisons.  The  Austrian  r^ency 
in  the  Tyrol  regarded  with  ill  will  those  newly  risen  conmionwealths  on  its 
frontiers,  and  some  border  feuds  between  the  two  countries  kindled  the 
flame.  The  Tyrolese  made  an  attempt  to  surprise  the  convent  of  Munsterthal 
in  January,  1499,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  mhabitants.  The  Grisons  upon 
this  demanded  assistance  from  the  cantons.  Meantime  the  troops  of  the 
Swabian  League,  on  their  side,  took  Maienfeld  by  force,  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  put  the  Grisons  garrison  to  the  sword.  But  the  Swiss,  having 
joined  their  allies  [defeated  the  Austrians  at  Triesen],  retook  Maienfeld  and 
the  strong  pass  of  Luziensteig,  the  key  of  the  Grisons  country.  The  troops 
of  Bern,  Fribourg,  Solothum,  Zurich,  and  Schaffhausen  entered  the  6eld 
against  the  Swabian  League,  and  formed  a  fortified  camp  at  Schwaderloch,  in 
a  forest  near  the  imperial  town  of  Constance.  But  the  principal  scene  of 
action  was  on  the  upper  Rhine  towards  Bregenz,  where  ten  thousand  Geiinans 
were  encamped;  these  the  Swiss  and  the  Grisons  attacked  and  put  to  fli^t 
with  great  loss  [at  Hardor  Fussach]. 

Louis  XII  of  France  was  not  slow  in  turning  to  his  advantage  this  quarrd 
of  the  Swiss  with  his  rival  Maximilian,  who  thwarted  his  views  on  the  side 
of  Italy.  Louis  sent  ambassadors  to  Zurich,  and  concluded  with  the  Swiss 
an  alliance  defensive  and  offensive,  in  which  the  amount  of  pensions  and 
subsidies  to  be  paid  by  France  was  stipulated.  The  cantons  were  deficient 
in  artillery,  and  the  king  promised  to  supply  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  was  carried  on  with  unabated  vigour  on  the  upper 
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Rhine.  The  Swabians  and  lyrolese  had  intrenched  themselvee  in  a  strong 
position  at  Frastenz,  near  the  river  HI,  from  which  thev  made  incursionA 
across  the  Rhine  into  the  land  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Qall,  and  otiier  allies  of  the 
Swiss.  The  confederates,  having  collected  their  forces,  drove  back  the  enemy, 
and  crossing  the  Rhine  in  their  turn,  determined  to  force  the  German  camp, 
under  the  command  of  Henry  Wolleb  of  Uri.  They  dislodged  the  enemy 
from  their  redoubts,  and  notwithstanding  a  formidable  fire  of  artillery,  which 
the  Swiss  avoided  by  lyins  down  at  each  discharge,  they  stormed  liie  intrench- 
ments  s^ord  in  hand,  andcompletely  routed  the  Germans  [April  20th]^  taking 
possession  of  the  camp  and  of  all  it  contained,  including  many  pieces  m 
artillery.  The  Swabians  lost  more  than  four  thousand  men  in  this  affair. 
The  emperor  Maximilian  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  Netheriands,  warring 
with  Count  Egmont  about  the  possession  of  Gelderland.  The  Swabian 
League,  alarmed  at  the  successes  of  the  Swiss,  applied  to  him  for  assistance. 
He  made  a  truce  with  Egmont,  and  arrived  in  April  at  Fribours  in  Bri^gau 
with  six  thousand  men.  Thence  he  issued  a  manifesto  against  im  Swiss,  in 
which  he  upbraided  them  in  the  strongest  terms,  calling  them  rebels  to  the 
empire.  He  concluded  by  inviting  all  the  members  of  the  empire  to  join 
their  forces,  in  order  to  destroy  these  "rebel  boors." 

The  Swiss  meantime  pursued  the  war,  from  thdr  camp  at  Schwaderloch; 
they  defeated  eight  thousand  Swabians  [April  11th]  who  had  entered  Tliurgatt: 
they  then  crossed  the  Rhine,  devastated  the  Kletgau,  and  took  the  town  of 
Thungen,  sparing  the  garrison  nothing  but  their  lives,  and  making  them 
file  off  in  their  shirts  tluough  their  camp,  each  soldier  bearing  a  white  wand 
in  his  hand.  The  noblemen  they  kept  prisoners  for  the  c£ke  of  ransom. 
They  also  took  several  castles,  in  one  of  which  was  the  baron  of  Roeeneck,  an 
inveterate  enemy  of  the  Swiss,  who  was  consequently  excepted  by  them  finm 
the  capitulation  by  which  the  garrison  had  their  liv^igranted  to  tbsm,  together 
with  whatever  they  could  carry  on  their  persons.  The  baron's  lady,  abandon- 
ing all  her  valuables,  came  out  bearing  her  husband  on  her  shoulders;  and 
so  touched  were  the  Swiss  by  this  ingenious  trait  of  affection,  that  they  not 
only  gave  the  baron  his  liberty,  but  allowed  his  wife  to  take  away  whatever 
belonged  to  her. 

The  frontiers  of  the  Orisons  continued  to  be  the  principal  theatre  of  the 
war.  Fifteen  thousand  Tyrolese,  and  other  German  troops,  from  their  posi- 
tion of  the  Malscrhaid  [on  the  Calven],  annoyed  the  Grisons,  who,  to  the 
number  of  eight  thousand,  commanded  by  one  Fontana,  [May  22nd]  resolved 
to  attack  their  intrenchments.  Fontana  mounted  the  first;  being  wounded 
in  the  abdomen,  he  supported  with  his  left  hand  his  protruding  intestines, 
and  defended  hinLself  with  the  right,  imtil  his  friends  joined  nim.  With 
his  dying  breath  he  encouraged  them  to  drive  Uie  enemy  before  them,  and  at 
last,  exhausted,  he  fell  into  the  ditch  below.  The  intrenchments  were  carried 
by  the  men  of  the  Engadine  and  the  Austrians  were  driven  away  with  the 
loss  of  five  thousand  men. 

Maximilian  himself  repaired  to  Feldkirch  in  the  T^rol,  where  he  assembled 
his  troops  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  on  the  Grisons.  He  detached  two  thousand 
men,  who  penetrated  into  the  Engadine,  and  burned  several  villa^;  but  the 
desperate  resistance  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  want  of  provisions  obliged 
them  to  retire.  The  desolation  was  complete  in  those  border  countries;  and 
the  provinces  of  Maximilian  had  their  full  share  of  the  work  of  destruction 
committed  by  the  soldiers  and  partisans  on  both  sides.  Birkheimer,  one  of 
Maximilian's  commanders,  relates  that  in  crossii^  die  Tyrol  he  found  the 
country  utterly  devastated  and  forsaken  by  the  inhabitants;  he  mentions, 
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in  his  account  of  that  war,  that  he  saw  two  women  driving  before  them  a 
troop  of  four  himdred  children,  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  that  as  soon  as  this 
crowd  entered  a  green  field,  he  saw  them  fall  upon  the  grass,  snatch  it  up  by 
handfuls,  and  devour  it,  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger. 

The  count  of  Fiirstenberg,  with  fourteen  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand 
horse,  advanced  to  the  castle  of  Domach,  which  was  defended  by  the  men 
of  Solemn.  At  this  news  Bern  sent  three  thousand  men  under  D'Erlach; 
and  Zmich  and  other  cantons  sent  also  their  contingents.  A  reinforcement 
came  up,  consisting  of  the  men  of  Luzem  and  Zug.  The  Germans  b^an 
to  lose  groimd,  and  in  trying  to  retire  across  the  river  Sirs  their  retreat 
became  a  decided  flight.  Night  prevented  the  confederates  from  pursmng 
them,  but  the  coimt  Fiirstenberg,  with  three  thousand  of  his  men,  lost  their 
lives  in  the  battle.  Next  momme,  July  23rd,  the  troops  of  the  Waldst&tte 
also  joined  their  allies,  and  the  whole  Swiss  army  marched  upon  BAle;  but 
seeing  nothing  more  of  the  enemy,  the  confederates,  according  to  their  cus- 
tom, separated  and  returned  to  their  respective  homes. 

Practical  Freedom  from  the  Empire 

In  eight  months  Maximilian,  by  his  own  wanton  aggression  and  obstinacy, 
had  lost  more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  while  himS^ds  of  towns,  villag^ 
and  castles  had  been  reduced  to  ashes  on  both  sides;  and  he  was  now  induced 
to  listen  to  proposals  of  mediation  which  were  made  to  him  by  Louis  XII 
himself,  as  well  as  the  duke  of  Milan.  After  some  negotiations,  and  some 
vacillations  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  peace  was  concluded  at  B&le  in 
September,  1499,  by  which  Maximilian  yielded  to  the  Swiss  the  high  judicial 
power  in  Thurgau,  and  fully  acknowledged  their  imconditional  independence 
as  a  nation.  The  dififerences  between  the  Tyrol  and  the  Grisons  were  left 
to  an  amicable  adjustment  between  the  parties  concerned.  The  Swabian 
war  was  the  last  the  Swiss  had  to  sustain  for  their  independence.  From 
that  time,  and  for  three  centuries  after,  neither  Austria  nor  the  German 
empire,  nor  any  other  monarchy,  made  any  attempts  or  put  forth  any  pre- 
tensions against  the  liberties  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  which  assumed  tneir 
station  as  an  independent  power  in  Europe.* 

THE  CONFEDERATION   OF  THIRTEEN  STATES   (1613  A.D.) 

The  towns  of  Bale  and  Schaffhausen,  in  consideration  of  their  attachment 
to  their  Swiss  confederates,  were  received  in  1501  as  two  additional  cantons. 
The  bishop  of  Bale,  and  the  chapter,  who  were  not  favourable  to  the  Swiss, 
had  lost  all  their  influence  in  that  city,  which  by  degrees  made  itself  com- 
pletely independent  of  them;  and  lastly  Appcnzell,  another  ally  of  the  Swiss, 
became  also  one  of  the  confederation  in  1513,  and  completed  the  number 
of  thirteen  cantons,  which  constituted  the  Helvetic  body  till  1798:  namely, 
Zurich,  Schwyz,  Uri,  and  Untcrwalden,  the  three  Waldstatte  or  forest  cantons, 
Lucerne,  Glarus,  Zug,  Bern,  Fribourg,  Solothum,  B&le,  SchafiThausen,  and 
Appenzell.  All  of  these  were  essentially  German,  both  in  their  language 
and  habits.  Some  districts  belonging  to  Fribourg  and  Bern  spoke  Romance 
or  French  dialects;  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  Pavs  de  Vaud,  which  is  essen- 
tially Burgundian  or  Frencli  in  language  and  habits,  was  afterwards  in- 
corporated with  Bern. 

[^  The  peace  of  Bftio  secured  Switzerland  practical  independence  of  the  empire,  bat  it  was 
not  until  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648  that  this  was  formally  proclaimed.] 
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The  allies  of  the  Swiss  at  the  b^dnniDg^  of  the  sixteenth  century  were 
of  two  sorts  —  the  sodi  and  the  Qcmfcdderatt.  The  first,  which  conosted  of 
the  abbot  of  St.  Gall,  the  city  of  the  same  name,  and  the  townaof  Mfilhausen 
and  of  Biennc,  sent  deputies  to  the  federal  diets,  and,  without  bdng  eanixms, 
were  considered  as  parts  of  the  Helvetic  body.  The  eonfcdderoH  were  either, 
like  the  Grisons  and  the  Valais,  allied  to  lui  t^  cantons,  or  only  to  Boxne 
of  them,  which  last  was  the  case  with  tlie  republic  of  Geneva,  and  the  county 
of  Neuch&tel.  They  did  not  send  deputies  to  the  diets,  but  were  entitled 
to  assistance  in  case  of  forei^  attack.  Several  of  these  associates  and  ocm- 
federates  had  also  their  subjects,  as  well  as  the  cantons  themselveB. 

The  abbot  of  St.  Gall  was  sovereign  of  a  fine  district  extenduog  from  the 
river  Thur  to  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  inclu(fing  several  little  tovnis,  such 
as  Roschach,  Wyl,  etc.;  he  was  also  prince  of  the  county  of  Toggenburg, 
as  far  as  Glarus  and  Schwyz,  and  he  had  the  lower  jurisdiction  over  tSd 
Rheinthal.  The  abbot's  palace  —  or  rather  castle,  it  bStD^  surrounded  with 
walls  and  ditches  —  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  which  had  grown  up 
around  the  abbey,  but  had  become  at  an  ^udy  period  independent  of  i^ 
whilst  the  jurisdiction  of  the  abbot  was  maintained  over  tte  sunoundii^ 
country,  and  to  within  a  nule  or  two  of  the  dty  ^tes.  TUs  wngtilar  state* 
of  things  gave  rise  to  frequent  altercations,  and  it  hwpened  at  times  tihat 
the  abbot  was  blockaded  within  the  precincts  of  lus  abbey  t^  tbs  dtiieiiB 
of  St.  Gall,  whilst  his  dependents  in  the  country  ccmiing  to  his  relief  be- 
leaguered the  city. 

Geneva  and  its  bishop  were  under  the  protection  of  the  German  Empire^ 
and  they  also  contracted  an  alliance  in  1438  with  the  cantons  of  Bern  ana 
Fribourg  in  order  to  protect  themselves  a^Eunst  the  dukes  (rf  Savcqr,  who 
having  become  niasters  of  the  surrounding  country  by  pesmonfhxn  the  counts 
of  the  Geneva,  were  attempting  to  establidi  theur  authcmty  also  witlun  the 
city.  The  bishops  continued  to  exercise  a  partial  jurisdiction  in  womet  mtik 
the  citizens,  till  the  Reformation. 

The  district  of  NeuchAtel  had  its  counts,  who  were  vassals  of  the  emigre 
and  co-burghers  of  Bern,  till  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  wnen 
the  lost  count,  Philip,  died,  leaving  only  one  dau^ter  nan^  Jane,  who 
married  Louis  d'Orl&ins,  duke  of  Longueville.  This  prince,  having  taken 
part  against  the  Swiss  in  their  Italian  wars,  was  deprived  ot  his  possession 
of  Neuchatol  in  1512  by  the  cantons  of  Bern,  Fribouig,  Solothum,  and  Lu- 
corne,  who  sent  bailiffs  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  county  in  the  name 
of  the  confederates.  However,  in  1529,  through  ihe  mediation  of  Fnance, 
Neuchdtel  was  restored  to  Jane,  upon  condition  that  iAie  treaties  witii  the 
four  cantons  should  continue  in  force.  Jane  was  the  first  to  take  the  title 
Princess  Sovereign  of  NeuchAtel.  She  died  in  1543,  and  her  son  IVancis, 
duke  of  Longueville,  succeeded  to  the  principality,  to  which  the  county  <rf 
Valentgin  was  united  in  the  course  of  the  same  century.  The  town  of  Neu- 
chiitel  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges  and  franchises;  it  had  its  own  treaties  of 
alliance  with  the  four  above-mentioned  cantons,  and  was  included  in  the 
neutrality  of  Switzerland.  Of  the  Grisons  and  the  Valais  we  have  gpoksa 
already.  Tliese  were  the  confederates  of  the  Swiss  cantons.  The  prince 
bishop  of  Bdle,  after  ha\'ing  lost  all  authority  over  the  city  and  canton  of 
that  name,  entered  into  a  partial  alliance  with  some  of  tbe  cantons  for  his 
great  territories  in  the  valleys  of  the  Jura,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice 
hereafter. 

Thus  it  wa.s  that,  two  hundred  years  after  the  first  declaration  of  inde*- 
{x^ndence  by  the  Waldstatte,  the  confederation  of  the  thirteen  Swiss  cantons, 
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their  allies  and  subjects^  had  become  possessed  of  the  whole  country  of  Hel- 
vetia and  Rhffitia,  having  for  boundaries  the  Jura  to  the  west,  and  Lake 
Leman  (the  Lake  of  Geneva)  and  the  Pennine  Alps  to  the  south,  the  farth^ 
chain  of  the  Rhsetian  Alps  and  the  Rhine  dividing  it  from  lyrol  on  the  east 
and  the  Lake  of  Constance  and  the  course  of  the  Rhine  from  SchaflFhausen^ 
to  B&le  marking  its  boimdaries  towards  the  north.  Thwe  limits,  which 
appear  marked  by  nature's  hand,  Switzerland  has  ever  since  maintuned, 
with  the  addition  of  some  valleys  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps  which  were 
the  subject  of  early  contention  with  the  dukes  of  Milan. 

CONQUESTS  IN  ITALY 

The  cession  of  the  valleys  of  Bellinzona,  Locarno,  and  Lugano  was  promised 
by  Louis  XII,  when  duke  of  Orleans,  during  the  reign  of  his  predecessor  Charles 
VIII,  to  the  forest  cantons,  if  they  assisted  nim  in  ttie  conquest  of  the  Milanese. 
The  Swiss  had  done  so;  ^  the  French,  with  their  assistance,  had  become  pos- 
sessed of  Milan,  and  the  cantons  now  demanded  the  fulfilment  of  the^  com- 
pact on  the  part  of  Louis.  But  the  French  king,  instead  of  acquiescing  in 
their  demand  concerning  Locarno  and  Lugano,  claimed  of  thena  the  resti- 
tution of  Bellinzona,  of  which  they  were  already  in  possession,  the  inhabitants 
having  voluntarily  put  themselves  under  their  protection.  The  blunt  moun- 
taineers answered  that  they  were  determined  to  keep  Bellinzona,  and  that 
if  his  majesty  did  not  choose  to  ratify  the  cession,  they  would  appeal  to  God 
and  their  stout  halberds.    And  they  kept  their  word. 

After  several  fruitless  negotiations  the  forest  cantons  took  up  arms  in 
1503,  demanding  of  their  confederates  their  continents  as  stipulated  by 
treaties.  The  other  cantons,  after  vainly  endeavoming  to  avoid  a  rupture 
with  France,  felt  themselves  bound  to  send  their  troops;  and  an  army  of 
fifteen  thousand  men  was  collected,  which,  crossing  the  Alps,  occupied  m  a 
few  days  the  whole  country  around  the  Lago  Maggiore.  Louis  XII,  in  his 
quality  of  duke  of  Milan,  ofifered  to  make  peace  by  giving  up  to  the  three 
cantons  Bellinzona  and  some  other  districts  in  perpetuity.  The  treaty  was 
signed  on  the  10th  of  April,  1503.  But  the  Swiss  had  become  mercenary 
in  their  engagements  with  foreign  powers.  A  few  years  afterwards  Pope 
Julius  II,  the  declared  enemy  of  the  French  in  Italy,  having,  by  means  of 
Matthew  Schinner,  bishop  of  Sion,  formed  an  alliance  with  the  cantons,  ob- 
tained from  them  a  force  of  six  thousand  men,  nominally  for  the  defence 
of  the  papal  states,  but  in  reality  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Flench 
in  Lombardy.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  French  eeners^,  the  Swiss, 
in  1511,  forced  their  way  by  Varese  to  the  very  gates  <rf  Milan,  which  was 
thrown  into  the  greatest  alarm  by  their  sudden  appearance;  when  all  at 

['  The  little  canton  of  Schaffhausen,  and  [the  town  itself,  are  on  the  right  or  Swablan  aide 
of  the  Rhine,  and  consequently  beyond  the  line  stated.  A  very  snudl  portion  of  the  cutton  <»f 
B&le  is  also  on  the  same  side.] 

[*  When  Ludovico  Sforza  reconquered  for  a  short  time  the  duohr  of  mian,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1500,  he  had  sixteen  thousand  Swiss  in  his  pay.  Tne  French  had  nenrij  u 
many  In  their  army.  While  the  two  forces  stood  in  front  of  each  other  at  Noram,  the  Swlei 
diet  sent  orders  to  the  Swiss  of  both  parties,  forbidding  them  to  fight.  Bat  the  French  enToy, 
Brissy,  bribed  the  courier  who  was  entrusted  with  the  order  for  the  Swiee  in  the  French  ennp, 
and  he  tarried  several  days  on  the  road.  The  other  courier  having  arrived  at  the  qnnrten  of 
the  Swiss  in  the  duke's^y,  they  obeyed  the  orders.  The  French  conunanderB  meantliiie  at- 
tacked Novara,  which  Sforza  being  unable  to  defend,  as  hia  Swiss  had  forsaken  him,  he  wm 
taken  prisoner  with  all  his  adherents.  This  has  been  represented  by  Goioeiardini  and  other 
historians  as  a  treachery  of  the  Swiss,  but  the  manuscript  correepondenoe  of  Morone  haa 
revealed  the  truth.^] 
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once,  owing  to  a  misunderstanding  among  the  confederates,  thdur  camp 
broke  up  and  they  retraced  their  steps  homewards. 

The  year  following  the  Swiss  opemy  espoused  the  cause  of  the  emperor 
and  the  pope  against  France.  Julius  sent  them  the  banners  of  the  holy  see. 
and  bestowed  on  them  the  title  Defenders  of  the  Church.  'Riey  ent^M 
Italy  by  way  of  the  Grisons  and  Trent,  and.  uniting  with  the  YenetiaiMi, 
drove  the  French  before  them,  and  conquered  the  Milanese  in  the  name  of  tbs 
Holy  League,  for  that  pope  Julius  had  called  his  crusade  against  tiie  Frendh. 
Differences,  however,  broke  out  amonj;  the  conquerors,  concerning  the  d&H 
posal  of  the  duchy  of  Milan.  The  Swiss,  who  had  a  garrison  in  the  duchy. 
and  the  pope  insisted  that  it  should  be  restored  to  Maximilian  Sfona,  son  of 
Ludovico,  whom  the  French  had  deposed  and  imprisoned.  The  Venetiaos, 
on  their  part,  wished  to  keep  Brescia,  and  Crema  with  the  whole  countiy  as 
far  as  the  river  Adda;  and  the  emperor  put  forth  his  own  pretensions.  AH 
these  powers,  as  well  as  the  king  of  France,  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  Heniy 
of  England,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Swiss  diet,  which  was  held  at  Baden. 
The  cantons  were  now  courted,  and  bribes  were  offered  to  them  t^  almost 
everv  court  of  Europe.  But  they  stood  firm  in  holding  the  dudiy  of  Milaii 
for  Maximilian  Sforza,  and  the  emperor  was  ultimate  obliged  to  accede 
to  the  treaty  which  was  concluded  at  Baden  in  1512.  Bj  this  tntJ^  Stents 
engaged  to  pay  the  cantons  40,000  ducats  annually,  besides  200,000  duorfs 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  to  give  up  to  them  in  perpetuity  Locamo, 
Lugano,  and  Valle  Maggia;  the  Swiss,  on  their  side,  ^;uanuite6in^  to  him  the 
possession  of  the  Milanese.  The  cantons  then  appomted  deputies  to  instil 
Maximilian  Sforza  as  duke  of  Milan. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1512,  Sforza  made  his  public  entrance  mto  IfikOi 
and  received  the  keys  of  the  city  from  the  ammann  Schwanmaurer  of  Zu|^ 
to  whom  he  expressed  his  deep  gratitude  towards  the  Swiss  for  all  their  gOM 
services  on  his  behalf.  Thus  we  find  ihe  Swiss  mountaineers,  the  ''lebel 
boors"  as  Maxunilian  had  styled  them  a  few  years  before,  bestowing  the 
crown  of  one  of  the  finest  states  of  Italy  against  tiie  will  of  that  emperor. 
The  Grisons,  whose  troops  formed  part  of  we  Swiss  army,  took  poescBBion 
for  their  pains  of  the  fine  district  of  Valtellina,  and  tiie  counties  of  Qiiavenna 
and  Bormio  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rhffitian  Alps,  whidi  had  formed  part 
of  the  Milanese,  and  they  kept  and  governed  them  as  subject  bailiwicks  till 
Bonaparte's  conquests  in  Italy  in  1796. 

In  1513  the  Swiss  defended  their  Milanese  allv  Sforza  against  a  new  army 
of  France,  at  the  battle  of  Novara,  in  which  they  lost  two  thousand  men 
and  killed  more  than  ten  thousand  of  the  enemy.  Guicciardini,  the  Italian 
historian,  describes  their  bravery  on  this  occasion  as  surpassing  all  that  we 
read  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  make  a 
diversion  against  France,  and  at  the  instigation  of  we  ever-intriguing  and 
restless  Maximilian,  a  Swiss  army  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  paid  by  that 
emperor  and  commanded  by  Jacques  de  WatteviUe  of  Bern,  joined  to  an 
equal  number  of  imperial  troops,  entered  Bui^gundy,  and  laid  sieSB  to  Dijcm, 
which  was  defended  by  the  French  commander.  La  iVunouille.  This  officer, 
doubting  of  his  ability  to  hold  out,  treated  with  the  Swiss  generals  without 
having  authority  from  his  master  to  that  effect:  he  stipulated  in  Uie  lane's 
name  that  France  should  renounce  her  pretensions  on  Ifilan,  and  that  mm 
should  pay  the  Swiss  600,000  crowns  wiUim  a  fixed  time,  on  ccmditicm  that 
the  Swiss  would  leave  Burgundy  and  return  home;  and  for  the  due  perform- 
ance of  these  stipulations  fourpersons  of  rank  were  named  to  be  deliversd 
to  the  cantons  as  hostages.    Ttus  being  done,  the  Swiss  departed,  withoat 
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having  consulted  with  the  emperor  their  ally,  alle^ini 
emperor  had  not  made  the  payments  he  had  promisee 
Louis  XII  disapproved  of  La  Trimouille's  conduct 
to  anv  renunciation  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  to  which  he 
attached,  notwithstanding  all  his  reverses.  But  Gu 
the  above  facts,  does  not  notice  the  dishonest  conduci 
with  regard  to  the  hostages.  It  had  been  agreed  that, 
own  nephew,  the  sieur  de  M^zidre,  four  of  the  principt 
whose  names  were  mentioned,  should  be  given  over 
mouille  substituted  in  their  place  four  persons  of  th 
under  false  names.  This  conduct  was  keenly  felt  by 
ever  may  have  been  their  love  of  money,  were  still  ol: 
treaties.  Blame  was  attached  to  their  own  generals,  1 
tion  rose  chiefly  against  France,  and  the  ancient  symc 
that  nation  was  turned  into  hatred.  The  flight  of  1 
his  parole  at  Zurich  next  year,  added  to  these  angr] 
as  a  measure  of  reprisal,  arrested  the  president  of 
Geneva,  and  treated  him  severely.  They  then  reso] 
again,  and  in  1514  sent  deputies  to  King  Henry  VIII 
an  alliance  for  that  purposes.  Henry  dispatched  in 
Switzerland;  but  he  suddenly  concluded  the  negotia 
the  king  of  Spain  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  wit] 

The  Swiss  at  Marignano  (1615  £ 

Leo  X,  who  had  succeeded  the  warlike  Julius  in  1 
a  system  of  politics  different  from  that  of  his  pre< 
to  peace  with  France,  and  offered  his  mediation  bet\ 
the  Swiss.  In  the  midst  of  these  negotiations  Louis 
1515;  and  Francis  I,  who  succeeded  him,  assumed  the 
together  with  that  of  king  of  France.  In  notifying  tc 
sion  to  the  throne,  he  requested  the  renewal  of  their  : 
replied  that,  if  his  majesty  would  ratify  the  Treaty  of  ] 
his  predecessor,  he  might  rely  upon  their  friendship;  bi 
not  listen  to  any  proposals  on  his  part.  Francis  ma 
for  war,  and  the  emperor  and  the  duke  of  Milan  on  1 
their  alliance  with  the  cantons.  The  king  of  Spain  aJ 
the  French  invade  Italy,  he  would  enter  France  on  th 
he,  however,  did  not  keep  his  word,  and  the  defence 
was  ultimately  left  to  Swiss  intrepidity  alone.  Hearii 
under  Trivulzio,  an  Italian  himself,  and  a  comman 
had  assembled  at  Lyons,  the  cantons  sent  no  less  tha 
into  Lombardy,  who  occupied  the  passes  of  Mont  Cei 
But  Trivulzio  entered  Italy  by  another  pass,  which  lea 
ti6re  into  the  plains  of  Saluzzo,  and  which  the  Swiss  ha 
ticable. 

The  Swiss  fell  back  upon  Novara,  and,  finding 
and  alone,  they  were  actually  marching  out  of  that  t< 
their  country,  when  the  subsidv  of  money  promised 
them.  This  timely  arrival  decided  the  troops  of  Zuric 
Appenzell,  the  forest  cantons,  and  Grisons  to  turn  a{ 
the  way  of  Galera.  But  the  contingents  of  Bern,  Fr 
continued  their  retreat  towards  Domo  d'Ossola,  at 
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This  separation  of  the  Swiss  was  occasioned  bv  the  intri^^uee  of  Francis  I  among 
the  cantons,  with  whom  he  had  never  ceased  to  nMotiate.  The  Swiss  troops 
at  Galera,  expecting  to  be  attacked  every  day  by  u»  French,  who  had  tak^ 
possession  of  Milan,  solicited  their  countrymen  to  join  them,  and  they  were 
supported  in  their  expostulations  by  Watteville.  who  commanded  the  Bernese, 
but  in  vain.  The  latter,  having  heard  from  tneir  country  that  n^tiations 
were  far  advanced,  disbanded  themselves;  and  of  seven  thousand  B^nese 
who  were  at  Domo  d'Ossola  there  remained  together  no  more  than  one 
thousand. 

At  last  the  troops  of  the  other  cantons  who  were  at  Galera,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Waldstatte  and  Glarus,  agreed  to  a  peace  with  France,  on 
the  8th  of  September,  1515,  and  took  the  road  towaros  the  Alps.  The  men 
of  the  forest  cantons  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  those  of  Zurich  and 
Zu^,  persuaded  bv  Schinner,  the  cardinal  of  Sion.  following  tbdr  examfde, 
their  imited  bands,  not  more  than  ten  thousand  strong,  boldly  took  the 
road  to  Milan.  Trivulzio,  on  hearing  of  their  approach,  abandoned  that 
city,  and  took  a  position  at  Mari^nano,  in  order  to  prevent  thdr  junction 
with  the  pope's  troops.  The  position  of  the  little  Swiss  army  was  sinflpydariy 
critical.  They  had  before  them  more  than  forty  thousand  sddierB  of  nanoe, 
headed  bv  the  kingpin  person,  with  whom  several  of  the  cantons  had  just 
concludecl  peace.  But  they  were  joined  by  a  number  of  volunteers,  anumg 
whom  was  a  Winkelried,  from  Unterwalden,  who  left  tiie  ranks  of  the  retr^t- 
ing  army  in  order  to  assist  their  gallant  countrjrmen  in  the  hour  of  dimger. 

The  Swiss  began  the  attack  late  in  tiie  afternoon;  the  Frendi  camp  was 
fortified  by  a  double  intrenchment,  and  defended  by  a  numerous  artillery. 
On  the  report  of  the  battle  having  begun,  all  the  Swiss  that  were  still  lingering 
at  Milan  ran  out  without  waiting  for  orders  and  joined  in  the  attack.  The 
Swiss  forced  their  way  into  the  intrenchments  and  seiied  part  of  the  Frenefa 
artillery.  Francis  himself  charged  them  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  ami  the 
combat  continued  with  the  greatest  obstinacy  till  four  hours  after  oariE.  At 
List  the  two  armies  separated  through  fatigue;  the  French  retired  to  thdr 
camp,  and  the  Swiss  lay  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  next  morning,  September 
loth,  1515,  the  fight  was  renewed;  but  D'Alviani,  who  was  bringing  up  the 
Wnotian  auxiliary  forces,  arrived  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  and  toot  the 
Swiss  in  their  rear.  This  circumstance  obliged  them  to  sound  a  retrcAt, 
which  they  effected  in  the  best  order  to  Mihm,  carrying  away  their  cannon 
and  their  wounded  in  the  midst  of  their  column;  and  so  astounded  were  the 
l'V(»nch  by  their  intrepidity,  that  there  was  no  one,  either  horseman  or  foot, 
who  dannl  to  pursue  them.  Trivulzio  himself  used  to  call  this  a  '^ battle  of 
giants/'  The  number  of  Swiss  engaged  in  the  battle  was  about  eighteen 
thousand,  of  which  six  thousand  were  killed,  with  many  officers,  especially 
from  Zurich  and  the  forest  cantons.  The  loss  of  the  French  was  equally 
gn^at.  After  this  the  Swiss  took  the  road  towards  the  Alps,  and  the  whole 
(hichy  of  Milan  submitted  to  Francis  I. 

The  Perpetual  Peace  (1B16  A.D.) 

In  the  following  year  (1516),  the  king  of  France,  having  agreed  to  fg^n 
up  to  the  Swiss  the  Italian  bailiwicks,  wmch  had  been  tjie  nrst  ori^  of  the 
war,  a  treaty  of  ix»ace  was  concluded  in  November,  at  Fribourg,  between 
France  and  all  the  cantons.  This  was  called  the  Perpetual  Fiace.  The 
principal  conditions  were  tliat  the  bailiwicks  of  Bellinsona,  Locarno,  Lugano, 
and  \'alle  Maggia,  were  to  remain  subject  to  the  Swiss,  on  condition  that 
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the  privileges  and  liberties  granted  to  these  districts  1 
should  be  maintained.  The  Valtellina  and  county  of 
wise  to  remain  in  possession  of  the  Grisons.  The  al 
included  in  the  Perpetual  Peace  with  France.  Each  ( 
as  the  Grisons  and  tne  Valais,  were  to  receive  a  pension 
The  king  was  besides  to  pay  400,000  crowns  for  the 
war,  and  300,000  for  those  of  the  war  of  Italy.  The 
other  citizens  were  allowed  free  ineress  and  egress  thn 
tones,  with  the  privileges  they  had  enjoved  under  the 
case  of  either  of  the  contracting  parties  being  engaged 
not  to  give  assistance  or  passage  over  its  territories, 
and  lastly,  all  differences  that  might  arise  between  the 
were  to  be  referred  to  arbitrators.  This  treaty  serv 
subsequent  treaties  with  France  during  the  course  of : 
In  the  subsequent  wars  of  Francis  I  in  Italy,  Swiss  i 
in  his  ranks  in  several  actions,  especially  at  the  bat 
in  which  the  king  was  made  prisoner  and  the  Swiss  I 
thousand  men.  Such  repeated  and  heavy  losses  gave 
for  those  disastrous  Italian  wars,  where  they  could  gaii 
reputation  for  mercenary  valour.<^ 

THE  ALLIANCE  WTTH  FRANCE   (1621 

Francis  I,  in  spite  of  the  victory  of  Marignano,  ji 
peace  of  the  Swiss  for  considerable  sums  and  a  cession 
the  other  hand,  he  had  ensured  the  absence  of  his  em 
everywhere  guaranteed  his  French  and  Italian  frontie 
contact  with  confederation  territory.  Annual  pensioi 
the  majority  of  the  cantons  and  their  allies  to  assure  1 

However,  the  inconveniences  of  pensions,  the  distri 
enrolments  were  felt  so  much  by  the  Swiss  govermr 
Schwyz  made  great  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  them.  J 
at  Bern  at  the  end  of  the  Italian  disasters  to  forbid 
from  foreign  monarchs;  and  at  Bern,  even,  the  goven 
a  sedition,  temporarily  renounced  them.  But  nabit 
grained;  cupidity  was  allowed  to  stand  before  the  coun 
Thus,  when,  in  spite  of  their  decision,  the  govemmeni 
teers  depart  enrolled  by  French  agents  or  on  Austria's 
reaping  the  sad  yet  inevitable  consequences  of  that  ti 
had  set  the  example  and  to  which  they  had  accustomc 

Schinner,  banished  from  Valais,  was  no  longer  thei 
Maximilian  and  England  by  his  influence.  The  confc 
by  a  torrent  of  private  ambition  and  yielding  to  the 
scattered  so  profusely  by  France,  concluded  a  new  1 
which  was  to  last  during  the  king's  life  and  three  years 

This  treaty  granted  power  to  enrol  not  less  than 
more  than  sixteen  thousand  men,  on  condition  they 
If  the  confederates  were  attacked,  the  king  was  to  1 
two  hundred  lances,  twelve  cannon,  six  small,  six  lam 
crowns  every  three  months  as  subsidy,  whether  he  hi 
engaged  in  warfare.  If  they  preferred,  they  could,  in  pi 
lances,  receive  2,000  gold  crowns  every  three  montl 
them  the  provisioning  of  his  states  with  salt.    No  on 
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conclude  a  peace  without  notifying  the  other  and  procuring  him  the  means 
of  taking  part  in  it.  Each  was  to  drive  frcun  his  territories  the  adversaries 
of  the  other.  During  the  term  of  the  alliance  the  kinff  engaged  to  pay  a 
surplus  pension  to  the  cantons  and  their  allies.  The  <Nrainary  reserves  were 
mentioned,  but  with  this  difference  —  that  their  effect  was  suspended  if  one 
of  the  persons  or  powers  reserved  attacked  the  allied  party.  .  This  treaty  had 
for  object  the  protection  of  countries  situated  on  dther  nde  the  mountams  ^ 
the  French  and  the  Milanese.  It  concluded  the 
majority  of  the  Swiss  allies,  the  abbey  and  town 
of  St.  Gall,  the  Grisons,Valais,  Mulhausen,  Rott- 
weil,  and  Bienne. 

Thus  the  confederates,  salaried  bv  France, 
compromised  their  relations  with  otner  states 
in  her  favour,  renouncing  their  independent 
position  and  submitting  more  and  more  to  the 
mfluence  of  this  powerful  neighbour.  They 
consented  to  play  simply  a  secondary  r61e  in 
European  politics.  Zurich  would  not  accept 
this  humble  position.  Schwys,  Bftle,  and 
Schaffhausen  hesitated  a  long  time.  1^  SwisB, 
drawn  by  Charles  VIII  into  the  Italian  wars  in 
quality  of  allied  troops,  had  then  acted  as  a  sov- 
erei^  power.  In  the  Swabian  war  the  confed- 
eration had  gloriously  maintained  its  indepen- 
dence against  the  empire.  During  the  Itatian 
wars  she  wanted  to  exercise  a  protectorate  on 
the  southern  countries,  and  Lombardy  in  par- 
ticular, and  to  extena  her  influence  b^ond 
them.  For  some  time  the  fate  of  the  dud^^  of 
Milan  was  in  the  hands  of  the  confederation: 
thus  it  acted  and  was  treated  as  a  ^preat  power. 
But  at  the  end  of  reverses  which  its  arms  ex- 
perienced in  Lombardy  it  renounced  the  strik- 
ing nMe  to  which  it  had  aspired  while  feeling  its 
martial  strength. 

THE   FOREIGN  RELATIONS  OF  SWTrZERLAND  g^^,^  WA«Biom 

Recalled  to  her  natural  destinies,  Switaer-  om«iwdiii  oMtuy) 

land  thenceforth  did  not  share  in  the  agitations 

or  combats  of  general  politics.  Strong  enough  to  maintain  her  independence. 
Khe  felt  not  enough  so  to  dominate  other  countries;  she  was  not  organised 
for  conquests.  From  that  time  she  gave  herself  up  to  a  full  enjoyment  of 
h(  r  liberty  and  served  as  a  refuge  in  the  midst  of  the  general  European  unrest 
However,  as  she  had  only  instinctively  retired  and  not  as  the  result  of  any  deci- 
sion, foreign  powers  continued  for  some  time  to  attribute  to  her  an  importance 
she  no  longer  had.  One  sees  Francis  I  and  Charles  V  soliciting  her  help  to 
gain  the  imperial  throne.  Little  by  Uttle  her  position  was  better  understoodi 
and  she  knew  how  to  maintain  her  neutrality  during  the  Thurty  Yean'  War. 

But  while  renouncing  an  active  r61e,  Switserland  opened  up  for  hc^  children 
the  career  of  foreign  service.  It  was  a  natural  endmg  to  tne  old-fashioned 
wars  amongst  the  populations,  who  only  thus  took  an  indirect  part  in  the 
events  of  this  epoch.    This  portion  of  the  natkHial  history  {msents  Uf^ts  and 
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shades.  The  mercenary  regiments  for  centuries  upheld  the  military  reputa- 
tion of  the  country  and  Helvetian  honour.  If  tney  combatted  for  causes 
foreign  to  them  they  were  not  servants  dependent  on  a  master's  caprices, 
but  remained  Swiss  although  serving  other  kin^.  The  brightness  of  their 
glory  reflects  on  their  country  and  raises  its  military  reputation. 

It  was  imperative  that  the  confederation  should  occupy  itself  less  actively 
with  foreign  interests  and  give  all  its  attention  to  itself.  There  was  strong 
irritation  against  those  western  towns  whose  troops,  by  brusquely  quittin£ 
the  army,  had  paved  a  way  for  the  disaster  of  Marignano.  The  fears  inspired 
by  this  state  of  opinion  led  Solothum,  Bern,  and  Fribourg  to  unite  more 
closely  in  a  civic  league.  In  each  canton  there  was  the  same  distrust  among 
the  citizens,  the  same  disorganisation  in  public  institutions. 

However,  certain  positive  ameliorations  had  been  accomplished.  As  to 
the  Italian  subjects,  placed  under  the  power  of  the  eleven  cantons  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Francis  I,  they  were  governed  by  a  bailiff  named  in  turn 
by  each  of  the  states  and  ruled  for  two  years.  This  functionary  swore  to 
observe  the  statutes  and  received  homage  from  the  coimcils  and  commimcs. 
Eleven  deputies  went  to  receive  the  annual  accounts  at  Luj^no,  then  at 
Locarno,  then  alternately  at  Mcndrisio  and  Valle  Maggia.  To  administer 
death  sentences  the  countries  named  judges  to  whom  thebailiff  gave  adjuncts. 
The  secretary  was  taken  from  one  of  the  eleven  cantons  and  generally  named 
for  life.  On  this  functionary  rested  the  practice  of  jurisdiction  and  delivery 
of  business.  The  bailiff  received  part  of  the  taxes;  the  executions  and  the 
confiscations  went  to  the  cantons.  The  country,  moreover,  paid  them  a 
moderate  contribution.  The  ordinary  administration  belonged  to  the  com- 
munal councils. 

In  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  between  the  Perpetual  Peace  and  the  new 
agreement  with  the  French,  the  thirteen  cantons  had  admitted  in  their  per- 
petual alliance  the  imperial  town  of  Rottweil,  situated  in  Swabia  (1519),  on 
the  same  conditions  as  the  town  of  St.  Gall.  But  these  bonds  were  tacitly 
and  by  common  accord  broken  at  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  because  the  confed- 
eration, in  abstaining  from  taking  part,  could  not  offer  its  new  ally  a  suffi- 
ciently strong  protection.  Thenceforth  the  Rottweil  deputies  ceased  attend- 
ing the  diets.  On  their  side  the  three  Grisons  leagues  had  formed  a  perpetual 
alliance  with  the  house  of  Austria  similar  to  the  hereditary  alliance^ 
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Whilst  the  Italian  wan  between  Austria  and  FVance  empkff^i  the  arms 
of  the  Swiss  youth  away  from  their  own  country,  a  moat  important  change 
was  silently  taking  place  at  home.  This  was  no  other  than  the  great  relidouB 
reform  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  Switierland  the  corruption  of  the  cSotgy 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  seems  to  have  been  even  more  gen- 
eral and  barefaced  than  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  There  was  a  grossness 
in  it  which  was  characteristic  of  a  rude,  uninformed,  and  still  impcorfectl^ 
civilised  people.  Remonstrances  had  been  several  tunes  made  by  various 
cantons  on  the  increasing  Ucentiousnesa  of  the  churchmen.  As  eariy  as  Aug- 
ust, 1477,  the  Bernese  had  complained  to  Benedict  de  Montferrand,  budiop  of 
Lausanne,  that  they  saw  with  grief,  the  clergy  of  their  country  given  up  to 
libertinism.  But  little  redress  could  be  expected  from  that  quarter,  for  we 
find  repeatedly  the  burghers  of  Lausanne  complaining  still  more  bitterhr  of 
their  own  bishop,  and  more  especially  of  Sebastian  de  Montfaueon,  who  mled 
the  see  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  ''  whose  servants  beat 
and  killed  the  citizens  in  affrays,  and  the  bishops  protected  them  openly  and 
by  force  from  the  hands  of  justice." 

The  young  men  returning  from  the  Italian  wars  brought  baek  with  them 
habits  of  dissipation  and  profli^y  not  favourable  to  religious  vmeration. 
But  even  the  friars  laboured  as  it  were  to  throw  discredit  on  religious  cere- 
monies and  practices.  A  disclosure  of  monkish  imposture  had  been  made  at 
Bern  some  years  before,  arising  out  of  an  ancient  jealousv  between  the  two 
rival  orders  of  the  Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans.  The  former,  to  obtain  a 
triumph  over  the  Franciscans,  resorted  to  pretended  miracles:  thqr  woriced 
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on  the  weak  fancy  of  a  poor  tailor  called  Jetzler,  who  had  entered  as  a  lay 
brother  in  the  Dominican  convent  of  Bern,  and  made  him  believe  that  several 
saints,  and  the  Virgin  herself,  whom  a  friar  personated,  appeared  to  him. 
Crowds  flocked  to  the  Dominican  convent  to  see  Jetzler,  the  favourite  of 
heaven,  who  exhibited  on  the  palms  of  his  hands  and  on  his  feet  the  stigmata, 
or  marks  in  imitation  of  our  Saviour's  woimds,  which  the  Franciscans  boasted 
that  St.  Francis  alone  had  ever  borne.  Jetzler's  marks,  it  appears,  were  pro- 
duced by  corrosives.  The  whole  was  an  impious  piece  of  jugglenr,  but  the 
friars  relied  too  much  on  Jetzler's  credulity:  they  were  discovered — Jetiler 
confessed  all;  Pope  Julius  sent  a  legate  to  examine  the  friars,  and  the  council 
of  Bern  having  taken  cognisance  of  the  matter,  four  friars  were  condemned 
and  burned  to  death.    This  occurred  in  1507. 

Another  subject  of  great  scandal  and  mischief  was  the  manner  In  which 
livings  in  Switzerland  were  bestowed  upon  forei^  adventurers,  chiefly  Ital- 
ians, who  publicly  bought  them  at  Rome,  or  received  them  from  the  favour- 
ite retainers  of  the  papal  court.  The  Swiss  cantons,  in  1520,  made  remon- 
strances to  Pucci,  the  pope's  legate,  about  this  scandalous  abuse;  and  th^ 
issued  an  order  banishing  all ''  courtisans  "  (the  name  they  gave  to  the  cleriaJ 
intruders  on  livings)  as  ''  wicked,  ignorant  persons,  who  had  nothing  of  the 
spirit  of  God  in  them,"  and  threatening,  if  found  again  within  their  territory, 
to  drown  them  in  sacks.  But  the  inmiediate  cause  of  the  schism  with  Rome 
was  in  Switzerland,  as  well  as  in  Germany,  Leo  X's  famous  bull  for  the  sale  of 
indulgences  in  1517.^ 

ZWINGLI  INVEIGHS  AGAINST  ECCLESIASTICAL  ABUBB8 

The  brightest  spot  in  Switzerland  was  B&le.  Amongst  other  divines 
strongly  attached  to  ancient  learning,  Thomas  Wjrttenbach  of  Bid,  taught 
at  the  imiversity  of  this  place,  to  which  he  was  called  in  1505,  and  Wolfgang 
Fabricius  Capito,  a  native  of  Alsace,  was  an  instructor  from  1512  to  1520. 
They  opened  to  their  hearers  many  clear  views  of  isolated  doctrines.  But 
Erasmus  especially,  who  settled  at  B&le  m  1516,  gathered  round  hun  a  circle 
of  enthusiastic  admirers  of  ancient  learning  and  refined  views  in  religion.  To 
this  circle  Huldreich  (Ulrich)  Zwingli  united  himself;  he  was  bom  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1484,  at  Wildhaus  in  the  coimty  of  Toggenburg,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  imiversities  of  Vienna  and  B&le;  at  the  latter  plaoe  he  received 
from  Wyttenbach  his  first  incitement  to  the  study  of  divinity.  From  1506, 
when  he  was  elected  by  the  community  of  Glarus  to  be  weir  pastor,  he 
devoted  himself  to  a  zealous  study  of  the  Latin  classics,  and  fathers  of  the 
church.  He  inveighed  as  an  eloquent  preacher  agamst  the  corrupt  morab  of 
his  day;  in  1510  he  pursued  the  same  course  in  satirical  and  aU^rical  writ- 
ings. Nevertheless  he  was  still  quite  devoted  to  the  pope;  he  received  from 
him  a  pension  as  an  influential  preacher,  and  regarded  the  support  whidi  the 
Swiss  rendered  to  the  pope  as  a  dutiful  protection  of  the  holv  see.  But  after- 
wards he  began  to  see  mto  many  of  the  errors  and  abuses  of  the  chuidu 

When,  in  the  year  1518,  a  trafficker  in  indulgences,  the  Franciscan  Ber- 
nardin  Samson,  nutde  his  appearance  in  Switzerland,  and  surpassed  all  his  co- 
workers in  effrontery,  then  Zwingli,  as  well  as  man^  others,  raised  his  voice 
against  this  abuse.  Many  private  expressions  of  his  may  have  contributed 
to  the  opinion  which  soon  prevailea  in  Zurich  that  he  was  a  Lutheran 
at  heart.  The  monks  first  attacked  him;  then  several  canons  of  his  cathe- 
dral complained  that  he  denied  the  divine  right  of  tithes,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  his  spiritual  office  did  not  keep  sufficiently  in  view  the  increaae  of  the 
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revenue  of  the  chapter;  his  adversaries  could  not  as  yet  aoeuse  him  of 
heresy.  In  order  to  avoid  auarreb,  the  council  charged  all  thdr  eleigy  to  hokl 
forth  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  Scripture  only. 

Zwingli  resigned  his  pension  from  Rome  in  1520,  and  declared  that  he 
would  not  be  hmdered  by  anjrthing  from  preaching  tlM  gospel  He  was  first 
entangled  in  controversy  in  1522.  He  had  designated  the  rule  of  fasting  as  a 
human  ordinance;  [several  townsmen  broke  tne  rule  and  were  calted  to 
answer  for  so  doing.  The  clergy,  when  questioned  by  the  council,  under  the 
direction  of  Zwingli,  censured  the  arbitrary  tranqgresdon,  but  persisted  in 
the  statement  that  the  rule  was  a  himian  ordinance.  The  bishop  of  Con- 
stance accordingly  sent  a  conmiission  to  Zurich  to  command  the  observance 
of  the  ceremonies  (April,  1522).  However,  the  council  took  Zwinsli's  part, 
and  demanded  more  satisfactory  directions  from  the  bishop.  In  May,  1522, 
the  bishop  of  Constance  issued  a  pastoral  to  warn  his  flock  agunst  innovaticmi^ 
and  the  diet  of  Lucerne  forbade  all  preaching  likely  to  cause  disquiet  Zwingh 
defended  the  free  preaching  of  the  Gospel 

As  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  had  lea  to  the  ffrossest  abuses  in  Switieriand, 
Zwingli  and  his  fnends  prayedfabove  all  things  for  the  abolitioii  of  this  human 
ordinance.  However,  no  answer  was  Riven;  on  tibe  contrary,  the  diet  and 
the  bishop  began  to  persecute  several  of  the  clergy  who  had  made  themselves 
too  conspicuous.  The  most  disgraceful  calumnies  with  rqgaid  to  Zwingli 
were  disseminated  in  the  neighbouring  cantons;  in  the  three  monasteries  of 
Zurich,  the  resorts  of  the  professors  of  the  okl  fiuth,  sermons  were  preached 
against  him  incessantly.  Now  that  the  efforts  of  the  council  to  restore  peace 
remamed  without  success,  it  jrielded  to  Zwin^'s  wish  to  encounter  publicly 
these  calumnies  and  attacks,  and  fixed  a  religious  conference  betwixt  the  two 
parties  for  the  29th  of  January,  1523,  in  wmch  they  were  to  produce  their 
doctrines,  and  support  them  by  holy  Scnptiue  alone. 

For  the  same  political  reasons  for  frfuch  the  pope  had  overlooked  other 
arbitrary  acts  of  the  Swiss  in  church  matters,  he  took  no  notice  of  these  great 
movements.  Zurich  was  the  only  canton  whjch  steadfastiy  refused  the  league 
with  France,  and  still  in  1521  granted  soldiers  to  the  pope;  whilst  the  rest  of 
the  cantons  supported  France,  and  treated  the  papal  I^te  in  Switieriand 
with  hostility.  Adrian  accordingly  overlooked  what  scarcely  could  be  over- 
looked any  longer;  and  at  the  very  time  in  which  this  conference,  no  less  in 
its  form  than  in  the  results  to  be  expected  from  it,  was  threatening  the  exist- 
ing constitution  of  the  church,  he  sent  Zwingli  a  flattering  letter,  to  induce 
him  to  employ  his  influence  to  retain  the  powerful  canton  on  the  pope's  skie. 

For  the  disputation  to  be  held  on  the  29th  of  January,  1523^  Zwmgli  had 
comprised  the  doctrines  he  had  preached  in  sixty-seven  articles;  and  so 
defended  them  on  that  day  against  the  vicar-ffenenu  Faber,  that  the  councQ 
charged  him  to  persevere  m  his  course,  and  aU  theur  preachers  to  hold  forth 
the  pure  Gospel  as  he  did.  By  this  disputation,  bv  tne  interpretation  of  his 
articles  which  was  soon  after  (in  July)  published  by  Zwingli,  and  by  the 
preaching  of  Zwingli,  and  his  friend  Leo  Juoae  (L6on  Juda),  who  came  to  Zurich 
m  the  beginning  of  1523  as  lay-priest  at  St.  Peter's,  men's  minds  were  more 
and  more  won  over  to  the  Reformation;  and  many  wished  to  see  it  brought 
out  into  actual  existence.  For  them  it  was  not  enough  that  the  council 
allowed  nuns  to  leave  their  convents  (June  17th),  that  several  of  the  clergy 
married  without  restraint,  that  a  German  baptional  servke  was  introduced 
in  the  city  (August  10th),  and  that  the  cathedral  chapter  at  its  own  request 
received  a  new  and  suitable  constitution  (September  19tii).  They  inshed  to 
feel  sure  that  all  that  was  idolatrous  in  the  divince  servwe  was  abolished, 
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on  the  weak  fancy  of  a  poor  tailor  called  Jetzler,  who  had  entered  ays  a  lay 
brother  in  the  Dominican  convent  of  Bern,  and  made  him  believe  that  several 
saints,  and  the  Virgin  herself,  whom  a  friar  personated,  appeared  to  him. 
Crowds  flocked  to  the  Dominican  convent  to  see  Jetzler,  the  favourite  of 
heaven,  who  exhibited  on  the  pahns  of  his  hands  and  on  his  feet  the  stigniata, 
or  marks  in  imitation  of  our  Saviour's  woimds,  which  the  Franciscans  boasted 
that  St.  Francis  alone  had  ever  borne.  Jetzler's  marks,  it  appears,  were  pro- 
duced by  corrosives.  The  whole  was  an  impious  piece  of  jugglery,  but  the 
friars  relied  too  much  on  Jetzler's  credulity:  they  were  discovered — Jetiler 
confessed  all;  Pope  Julius  sent  a  legate  to  examine  l^e  friars,  and  the  council 
of  Bern  having  taken  cognisance  of  the  matter,  four  friars  were  condemned 
and  burned  to  death.    'This  occurred  in  1507. 

Another  subject  of  great  scandal  and  mischief  was  the  manner  in  which 
livings  in  Switzerland  were  bestowed  upon  forei^  adventurers,  chiefly  Ital- 
ians, who  publicly  bought  them  at  Rome,  or  received  them  from  the  favour- 
ite retainers  of  the  papal  court.  The  Swiss  cantons,  in  1520,  made  remon- 
strances to  Pucci,  the  pope's  legate,  about  this  scandalous  abuse;  and  they 
issued  an  order  banishing  all ''  courtisans  "  (the  name  they  gave  to  the  clerical 
intruders  on  livings)  as  ''  wicked,  ignorant  persons,  who  had  nothing  of  the 
spirit  of  God  in  them,"  and  threatening,  if  found  again  within  their  territoty, 
to  drown  them  in  sacks.  But  the  immediate  cause  of  the  schism  with  Rome 
was  in  Switzerland,  as  well  as  in  Germany,  Leo  X's  famous  bull  for  the  sale  of 
mdulgences  in  1517.^ 

ZWINOLI  INVEIGHS  AGAINST  ECCLESIASTICAL  ABUSES 

The  brightest  spot  in  Switzerland  was  B&le.  Amongst  other  divines 
strongly  attached  to  ancient  learning,  Thomas  Wyttenbach  of  Biel,  taugjit 
at  the  imiversity  of  this  place,  to  which  he  was  called  in  1505,  and  Wolfgang 
Fabricius  Capito,  a  native  of  Alsace,  was  an  instructor  from  1512  to  1520. 
They  opened  to  their  hearers  many  clear  views  of  isolated  doctrines.  But 
Erasmus  especially,  who  settled  at  B&le  in  1516,  gathered  round  him  a  drde 
of  enthusiastic  admirers  of  ancient  learning  and  refined  views  in  reUgion.  To 
this  circle  Huldreich  (Ulrich)  Zwingli  imited  himself;  he  was  bom  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1484,  at  Wildhaus  in  the  county  of  Toggenburg,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Vienna  and  B&le;  at  the  latter  place  he  received 
from  Wyttenbach  his  first  incitement  to  the  study  of  divimty.  From  1506, 
when  he  was  elected  by  the  commimity  of  Glarus  to  be  uieir  pastor,  be 
devoted  himself  to  a  zealous  study  of  the  Latin  classics,  and  fathers  of  the 
church.  He  inveighed  as  an  eloquent  preacher  agamst  the  corrupt  morals  of 
his  day;  in  1510  he  pursued  the  same  course  in  satirical  and  all^;orical  writ- 
mgs.  Nevertheless  he  was  still  quite  devoted  to  the  pope;  he  received  from 
him  a  pension  as  an  influential  preacher,  and  regarded  the  support  which  the 
Swiss  rendered  to  the  pope  as  a  dutiful  protection  of  the  holv  see.  But  after- 
wards he  began  to  see  mto  many  of  the  errors  and  abuses  of  the  church. 

When,  in  the  year  1518,  a  trafficker  in  indulgences,  the  Franciscan  Ber- 
nardin  Samson,  nutde  his  appearance  in  Switzerland,  and  surpassed  all  hb  co- 
workers in  effrontery,  then  Zwingli,  as  well  as  many  others,  raised  his  voice 
against  this  abuse.  Many  private  expressions  of  lus  may  have  contributed 
to  the  opinion  which  soon  prevailea  in  Zurich  that  he  was  a  I^itheran 
at  heart.  The  monks  first  attacked  him;  then  several  canons  of  his  cathe- 
dral complained  that  he  denied  the  divine  right  of  tithes,  and  in  the  ezereise 
of  his  spmtual  office  did  not  keep  sufficiently  in  view  the  inoreaee  <d  the 
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revenue  of  the  chapter;  his  adversaries  could  not  as  yet  accuse  him  of 
heresy.  In  order  to  avoid  auarrels,  the  council  charged  all  tbek  clergy  to  hold 
forth  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  Scripture  only. 

Zwingli  resijsned  his  pension  from  Rome  in  1520,  and  declared  that  he 
would  not  be  hindered  by  anjrthing  from  preaching  the  gospel  He  was  first 
entangled  in  controversy  in  1522.  He  haa  designated  the  rule  of  fasting  as  a 
human  ordinance;  [several  townsmen  broke  the  rule  and  were  calted  to 
answer  for  so  doing.  The  clergy,  when  questioned  by  the  council,  under  the 
direction  of  ZwingU,  censured  the  arbitrary  tran^gpression,  but  persisted  in 
the  statement  that  the  rule  was  a  human  ordmance.  The  bishop  of  Cion- 
stance  accordingly  sent  a  conmiission  to  Zurich  to  command  the  observance 
of  the  ceremonies  (April,  1522).  However,  the  council  took  Zwingli's  part, 
and  demanded  more  satisfactory  directions  from  the  bishop.  In  l&y,  1522, 
the  bishop  of  Constance  issued  a  pastoral  to  warn  his  flock  agunst  innovations^ 
and  the  diet  of  Lucerne  forbade  all  preaching  likely  to  cause  disquiet  Zwingh 
defended  the  free  preaching  of  the  Gospel 

As  the  celibacy  of  the  clersy  had  lea  to  the  grossest  abuses  in  Switserland, 
Zwingli  and  his  fnends  prayed  above  all  things  for  the  abolition  of  this  human 
ordinance.  However,  no  answer  was  given;  on  the  contrary,  the  diet  and 
the  bishop  began  to  persecute  several  of  the  clergy  who  had  made  themselves 
too  conspicuous.  The  most  disgraceful  calumnies  with  rogaid  to  Zwingli 
were  disseminated  in  the  neighbouring  cantons;  in  the  three  monasteries  of 
Zurich,  the  resorts  of  the  professors  of  the  old  faith,  sermons  were  preached 
against  him  incessantly.  Now  that  the  efforts  of  the  council  to  restore  pejMe 
remained  without  success,  it  yielded  to  Zwin^'s  wish  to  encounter  putdiely 
these  calumnies  and  attacks,  and  fixed  a  religious  conference  betwixt  the  two 
parties  for  the  29th  of  January,  1523,  m  wmch  they  were  to  produce  thdr 
doctrines,  and  support  them  by  holy  Scripture  alone. 

For  the  same  political  reasons  for  wiuch  the  pope  had  overiooked  other 
arbitrary  acts  of  the  Swiss  in  church  matters,  he  tooK  no  notice  of  these  great 
movements.  Zurich  was  the  only  canton  which  steadfastly  refused  the  league 
with  France,  and  still  in  1521  granted  soldiers  to  the  pope;  whilst  the  rest  of 
the  cantons  supported  France,  and  treated  the  papal  l^te  in  Switserland 
with  hostility.  Adrian  accordingly  overlooked  what  scarcely  could  be  over- 
looked any  longer;  and  at  the  very  time  in  which  this  conference,  no  lees  in 
its  form  than  in  the  results  to  be  expected  from  it,  was  threatening  the  exist- 
ing constitution  of  the  church,  he  sent  Zwingli  a  flattering  letter,  to  induce 
him  to  employ  his  influence  to  retain  the  powerful  canton  on  the  pope's  side. 

For  the  disputation  to  be  held  on  the  29th  of  January,  1523^  Zwingli  had 
comprised  the  doctrines  he  had  preached  m  sixty-seven  articles;  and  so 
defended  them  on  that  day  against  the  vicar-eeneral  Faber,  that  the  council 
charged  him  to  persevere  m  his  course,  and  all  their  preachers  to  hokl  forth 
the  pure  Gospel  as  he  did.  By  this  disputation,  bv  tne  interpretation  of  his 
articles  which  was  soon  after  (in  July)  published  by  Zwin^,  and  bv  the 
preaching  of  Zwingli,  and  his  friend  Leo  Juoae  (Lfon  Juda),  who  came  to  Zurich 
m  the  beginning  of  1523  as  lay-priest  at  St.  Peter's,  men's  minds  were  more 
and  more  won  over  to  the  Reformation;  and  many  wished  to  see  it  brought 
out  into  actual  existence.  For  them  it  was  not  enough  that  the  council 
allowed  nuns  to  leave  their  convents  (June  17th),  that  several  of  the  clergy 
married  without  restraint,  that  a  German  baptional  service  was  introduced 
in  the  city  (August  10th),  and  that  the  cathedral  chapter  at  its  own  request 
received  a  new  and  suitable  constitution  (September  lOUi).  They  wished  to 
feel  sure  that  all  that  was  idolatrous  in  the  divince  service  was  abolished, 
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especially  inures  and  masses,  and  accordingly  they  soon  began  on  their  own 
authority  to  demolish  images  and  the  paraphernalia  of  superstition.  llieBe 
events  inade  an  evil  impression  on  most  of  tne  remaining  confederates.  They 
were  in  part  frightened  at  the  prospect  of  a  schism  in  the  church,  in  part  they 
concluded  from  certam  exaggerated  rumours  that  all  civic  order  was  over- 
thrown at  Zurich,  and  dreaded  the  force  of  the  example.  Proclamations  woe 
issued  against  all  innovations  in  the  church. 

All  excess  of  zeal,  whether  displayed  in  behalf  of  the  old  or  the  new 
religon,  was  held  in  check;  and  every  outbreak  or  arbitrary  demonstratioQ 
was  chastised.  On  the  other  hand  concession  was  gradually  made  to  the 
desire  for  reform;  in  December  the  shrined  pictiures  in  the  churches  were 
allowed  to  be  closed  up;  and  every  priest  was  left  free  to  celebrate  mass  or 
not  as  he  chose.    In  1524  a  more  thorough  reform  of  the  church  was  begun 

with  the  abolition  of  images.  One  aJfter 
another  all  the  objects  ana  usages  of  su- 
perstition quickly  disappeared;  the  monas- 
teries were  suppressea,  and  changed  into 
schools  and  almshouses. 

Beyond  the  canton  of  Zurich  the  refcw- 
mation  was  at  present  carried  out  into 
actual  existence  only  in  Appenzell  and  the 
town  of  Miilhausen.  The  free  inhabitants 
of  Appenzell,  to  whom,  since  the  year 
1522,  Walter  Klarer,  pastor  at  Hundweil, 
had  preached  the  Gospel,  after  a  violent 
struggle  granted  to  every  parish  the  rig^t 
of  judging  for  itself  (1524).  Out  of  the 
eight  panshes  of  the  canton  mz  at  once 
came  over  to  the  Reformation,  and  began 
to  model  then*  church  constitution  without 
suffering  themselves  to  be  withheld  by  any 
considerations.  Miilhausen  was  won  over 
to  the  Reformation  by  Ulrich  von  Hutteo, 
and  reconstituted  its  form  of  worship  accordingly  as  early  as  1523.    StUl  a 

f)arty  of  adherents  to  the  ancient  order,  who  relied  upon  the  confederates 
or  support,  imposed  upon  the  council  the  necessity  of  prudence. 

The  government  endeavoured  to  maintain  their  influence  by  holding  an 
intermediate  position  betwixt  the  parties.  The  preaching  of  the  gospel  was 
freely  conceded,  but  every  attack  upon  church  usage  and  all  controversy  were 
forbidden  and  punished  with  severe  penalties.^^ 


Ulbioh  Zwinoli 
(1484-1631) 


RELIGIOUS  QUARRELS  AND  RELIGIOUS  LEAGUES 

Zwingliy  not  content  with  attacking  the  church,  censured  also  the  civil 
power,  reproaching  his  fellow  countrymen  with  their  inconsistency  in  con- 
sidering it ''  a  sin  to  eat  the  flesh  of  animals  during  Lent,  whilst  they  thought 
it  lawful  to  sell  human  flesh  to  foreign  princes."  Upon  hearing  of  this  and 
other  similar  attacks,  the  deputies  ofthe  cantons  assembled  at  nem  ordered 
his  arrest.  The  great  council,  or  legislative  assembly  of  Zurich,  however, 
protected  him,  and  in  that  same  year  (1523)  convoked  all  the  clergymen  (rf 
the  town  and  country,  and  forbade  them,  under  penalties,  to  preach  any  doc- 
trines which  were  not  clearly  grounded  on  holy  writ;  at  the  same  time  they 
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condemned  images  and  image  worship.  In  the  following  year  the  servloe  of 
the  mass  was  formally  abolished. 

These  decisions  were  communicated  to  all  the  cantons  and  to  the  bishops 
of  Switzerland.  Most  of  the  cantons,  and  especially  the  three  Waldst&tte, 
made  strong  remonstrances  a^iinst  the  new  doctrines,  as  much  perhaDS  from 
political  as  from  religious  motives;  for  the  evangelical  preachers  condemiMd 
the  practice  of  enlisting  in  foreign  wars,  which  was  very  prevalent  and  popular 
m  the  mountain  districts.  Deputies  from  the  cantons  repaired  to  Zurich;  and 
while  they  promised  that  they  would  reform  clerical  abuses,  th^  exhorted 
the  Zurichers  to  abstain  from  fiurther  innovations,  under  pain  of  being 
expelled  from  the  confederacy.  But  the  great  council  of  Zuricn  replied  that 
it  was  ''  better  to  obey  God  than  man,''  and  the  woric  of  refoimaUon  pro- 
ceeded. They  abolished  processions,  fastings,  and  pilgrimageB;  tb^  buried 
the  relics;  removed  the  images,  reduced  the  niunber  of  festivals,  and  established 
a  new  Uturgy.  The  convents  were  suppreased,  their  inmates  released  from 
their  vows,  and  allowed  to  marry;  the  Duildings  being  devoted  to  hospitab 
or  schools,  and  their  revenues  apph^  to  the  support  of  the  new  estamish- 
ment,  and  to  that  of  the  clergy.  The  chapter  of  Zurich  willingly  gave  up  its 
rights  and  property  to  the  state,^  and  its  twenty-four  canons  became  pro- 
fessors, preachers,  or  tutors,  and  had  an  allowance  secured  to  them  for  life. 
Zurich  became  the  first  reformed  canton  in  Switserland.  The  dties  of  St 
Gall  and  of  Miilhausen  soon  followed  the  example,  and  the  cantcm  of  Scha£F- 
hausen,  and  somewhat  later  that  of  B&le,  did  the  like.  Bern  hesitated,  its 
councils  were  divided,  and  anomalous  enactments  followed  each  otoer. 
Endeavouring  to  avoid  an  open  schism  with  Rome,  its  magistrates  curtailed 
the  authority  and  revenues  of  the  cler^,  and  seemed  disposed  to  allow  both 
parties  to  follow  their  respective  doctnnes  in  peace,  and  thus  save  tbe  coun- 
try from  civil  war.  They  gave  permission  to  the  nuns  of  KfinigsfaM  to  leave 
their  convent,  and  enter  the  mamaffe  state.  Marriages  of  nuns  and  of  diiueh- 
men  took  place  likewise  in  several  other  cantons,  and  gave  occasion  to  the 
sarcasms  of  the  Catholic  party. 

Conferences  were  opened  agam  in  the  town  of  Baden,  in  the  year  1526, 
between  the  theologians  of  the  two  parties.  The  Catholics  had  sent  for  a 
celebrated  doctor  of  divinity  from  Ingolstadt,  named  Johann  von  Eck,  and 
he  was  supported  by  two  capuchins  well  vers^  in  the  scholastic  subtleties  of 
those  times.  Zwingli  was  offered  a  safe  conduct,  to  which,  however,  he  did 
not  trust.  Eck  had  been  heard  to  say  that  **  with  heretics  there  were  no 
better  arguments  than  fire  and  sword,"  besides,  about  that  time  an  evangel- 
ical preaciier  had  been  burned  at  Lindau,  and  another  had  been  drowned  at 
Fribourg  in  the  Brisgau.  (Ecolampadius,  Berthold  Haller,  and  other  evan- 
gelicals repaired  nevertheless  to  Baden.  The  disputations  lasted  eighteen 
days;  during  which  vituperation  and  recriminations  were  resorted  to  oftener 
than  argument. 

The  Catholic  cantons,  Schwyz,  Uri,  Unterwalden,  Zug,  Lucerne,  and  Fri- 
bourg, became,  however,  after  this  conference,  strengthened  in  their  hostility 
to  the  evangelical  doctrines,  and  they  issued  decrees  of  proscription  against 
its  professors  in  all  places  subject  to  them.  In  the  territories  ot  the  cantons 
themselves  this  course  was  comparatively  easy,  as  the  new  doctrines  had  not 
made  much  progress  there,  but  the  case  was  different  in  the  bailiwicks  which 
were  held  by  the  Catholics  cantons  in  common  with  those  which  had  either 
like  Zurich  embraced  the  evangelical  doctrines  or  like  Bern  wished  to  enforoe 

[*  The  revenues  thus  acquired  ZwlngU  devoted  to  the  QM  of  ft  ■ehool  (tlie  OwoliBiiii^ 

intended  to  increase  knowledge  of  the  haroanities.] 
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toleration  and  avoid  measures  of  persecution.    Accordingly,  the  bailiwioki 
of  AargaUy  Thurgau,  Rheinthal,  Sargans,  and  Baden  became  a  wide  field  cf 
discord  and  violence.    Several  monasteries  were  attacked  and  pIundemL 
The  unfortunate  people'^of  the  bailiwicks  were  distracted  between  the  Ive  - 
parties,  who  preponderated  according  as  the  landvogt,  or  governor,  was  from : 
a  Catholic  or  a  reformed  canton.    The  county  of  Baden  at  first  adopted  tti;": 
Reformation,  and  the  famous  convent  of  Wettingen  on  the  Limmat ' 
verted  into  a  school.    But  afterwards  Baden  returned  to  Catholicism. 
Thurgau,  on  the  contrary,  the  Catholic  cantons  began  by  forbiddinc 
reading  of  the  Bible,  but  the  reformed  religion  afterwards    gainedT 
ascendancy. 

In  the  midst  of  the  increasing  discord,  a  new  firebrand  was  thrown^ 
another  set  of  fanatics.    These  sectarians  were  commonly  called  Wm ' 
taufer,  i.e.  anabaptists,  because  they  rebaptised  adults.    They  spread 
Switzerland.    Two  men  of  Zurich  became  their  chiefs.    The  dissohits^  ftj^. 
turbulent,  the  bankrupts  in  character  joined  them.    They  renounced  uiej^i:- 
form  of  worship,  they  assembled  in  great  multitudes  in  the  fields  or  £c"— **'-^ 
thev  threw  off  all  allegiance  to  the  laws  or  magistrates.     Some  of  their  I 
had  their  wives  in  common.    The  cantons,  both  Catholic  and  reformed, 
persuasion  and  mild  correction,  but  to  no  purpose;  capital  punishment  L  ^. 
resorted  to  against  the  most  outrageous  of  the  leaders,  out  they  went  to  tm.. 
scaffold  with  the  zeal  of  martyrs.    At  last  Bern  assembled  six  thousand  mt$ 
to  put  down  the  bands  which  were  infesting  its  territory,  and  were  living  H 
a  state  of  open  rebellion.    Fribourg  and  Solothum  joined  their  contingMrifc 
Zurich  took  similar  measures,  and  by  degrees  the  sect  fell  into  disrepute  flp 
at  last  became  harmless  and  unnoticed.    The  Catholics,  however,  did  ai| 
fail  to  throw  the  blame  of  these  lamentable  excesses  on  the  new  doctrines^  |t 
being,  at  least,  the  indirect  cause  of  all  the  mischief. 

The  council  of  Bern,  which  had  long  proceeded  on  reli^ous  questiaei 
with  a  caution  bordering  on  irresolution,  came  at  length  to  a  determinatiofeii 
In  1528  it  announced  the  opening  of  a  new  and  final  conference,  in  ordter  |i 
throw  all  possible  light  on  the  pending  controversy.  Six  cantons,  ni 
the  three  Waldstatte,  Lucerne,  Zug,  and  Fribourg,  declined  sending  any  ( 
ties.  A  great  number  of  clergymen,  and  men  of  learning,  came  from  vi 
parts  of  Switzerland  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  Zwingli  himself 
with  an  escort.  It  was  altogether  a  solenm  assembly,  the  most  important 
that  had  yet  met  in  Switzerland  on  this  great  controversy. 

The  council  of  Bern,  considering  the  result  as  decidedly  in  favour  of 
reformation,  decreed  the  abolition  of  mass  in  the  capital.  They  t^aat^nMmA 
the  citizens  of  every  condition,  and  requested  their  oath  that  they  wooH 
support  the  government  in  what  they  were  going  to  do  for  the  good  of  the 
state.  They  then  addressed  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  canton  a  general  ectiet 
of  reformation.  Bern  became  the  steadiest  pillar  of  reformation  in  Switier- 
land.  At  the  same  time  they  prohibited  for  the  future  receiving  pensioDS 
from  foreign  states,  or  enlisting  in  foreign  services,  so  far  as  this  could  be  done 
without  infringing  the  treaties  already  existing  with  France  and  other  pow^ 
ers;  and  in  fact  the  following  year  Bern  rejected  the  urgent  request  of  the 
king  of  France  to  extend  the  capitulation  to  a  further  contingent  of  troops. 
This  good  resolve,  however,  was  only  kept  while  the  relieious  fervour  lasted 
which  had  dictated  it.  In  November,  1528,  the  five  Catholic  cantons '  and  the 
Valais  formed  a  league  for  the  defence  of  the  Catholic  f aith,  which  was  cdled  the 

>  The  Waldstfttte,  Lucerne,  and  Zog. 
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''  league  of  the  Valais."  The  canton  of  FribouK  joined  the  league  af terwards, 
and,  what  was  worse,  the  hereditary  enemy  of  Gh^itieriand,  Ferdinand  of  Aus- 
tria, king  of  Hungary,  was  adnuttcd  the  following  year  [Eebruary,  1529]  into 
the  alliance  [CkrisUiche  Vereininung,  Christian  Aluancej. 

Zurich  and  Bern  formed  a  particiilar  alliance  between  themselveSi  which 
they  called  evangelical  co-bui^ership  [EvangdiKhes  Bwgrtchi\,  to  which 
the  towns  of  Bienne,  St.  Gall,  Mulhausen,  and  Cionstance  acceded.  The 
objects  were,  their  mutual  defence,  and  the 

Protection  of  then-  subjects  of  the  common 
ailiwicks  who  would  embrace  tiie  reformed 
doctrines,  leaving  to  the  rest  full  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  observing  in  everjr  other 
matter  which  did  not  concern  religion  the 
obligations  which  bound  them  to  the  other 
cantons  of  the  confederation.  This  treaty 
was  concluded  at  Bern  on  the  3rd  of  March, 
1529.  The  five  remaining  cantons  were  di- 
vided. At  B&le  the  people  fought  m  the 
streets,  the  burghers  against  then-  Catiiolic 
magistrates;  they  destroyed  the  images,  and 
at  last  drove  the  Cathohc  clergr  out  of  the 
city.  The  service  was  ordered^  to  be  read 
in  German.  Most  of  the  nobles,  remaining 
attached  to  the  old  faith,  were  excluded  for- 
ever from  the  senate.  The  famous  Eras- 
mus, a  man  of  quiet,  studious  habits,  left 
B&le  amidst  all  tnese  tumults ;  but  he  re- 
turned soon  after,  and  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  that  citv,  although  he  never 
would  openly  abjure  the  doctrines  of  Rome. 
Nicholas  Diessbach,  coadjutor  of  the  late 
bishop,  and  upon  whom  that  rich  see  de- 
volved, refused  the  preferment.  BAle,  as 
well  as  Schaffhausen,  was  ranked  from  that 
time  among  the  reformed  cantons.  In  the 
canton  of  Appenzell,  the  reformed  doctrines 
gained  ground,  chiefly  in  the  external  Roden 
or  districts,  while  the  interior  and  more  se- 
cluded parts  remained  attached  to  CathoU- 
cLsm;  and  a  separation  followed,  by  which 
each  of  the  two  districts  formed  a  separate  state,  although  still  representing 
together  but  one  canton  of  the  confederation. 

The  Reformation  spread  early  among  the  Grisons,  but  did  not  produce  at 
first  any  serious  troubles.  Both  parties  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  reduce  the  power  of  the  church;  the  feudal  rights  of  the  bishop  of  Cioire 
and  of  the  abbeys  were  suppre^ed,  the  corvto  abolished.  In  this  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant  agreed,  and  without  Quarreling  about  theological 
controversies,  they  turned  tnem  to  the  account ol  poUticalUberty.  The  town 
of  Bienne  was  one  of  the  first  reformed,  througn  the  agency  of  its  citiaen 
Wy ttenbach.  That  of  Mulhausen,  an  ally  of  the  cantons,  thoujg^  without  the 
borders  of  Switzerland,  also  embraced  the  Reformation. 

The  most  strenuous  champions  of  Catholicism  were  from  the  first  the  five 
old  cantons,  namely  the  three  Waldst&tte,  Lucem6|  and  Zug.    There  refor- 
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toleration  and  avoid  measures  of  persecution.  Accordingly,  the  bailiwicks 
of  Aargau,  Thurgau,  Rheinthal,  Sargans,  and  Baden  became  a  wide  field  of 
discord  and  violence.  Several  monasteries  were  attacked  and  plundered. 
The  unfortunate  people'^of  the  bailiwicks  were  distracted  between  the  two 
parties,  who  preponderated  according  as  the  landvogt,  or  governor,  was  from 
a  Catholic  or  a  reformed  canton.  The  county  of  Baden  at  first  adopted  the 
Reformation,  and  the  famous  convent  of  Wettingen  on  the  Limmat  was  con- 
verted into  a  school.  But  afterwards  Baden  returned  to  CSatholicisnL  In 
Thurgau,  on  the  contrary,  the  Catholic  cantons  began  by  forbidding  the 
reading  of  the  Bible,  but  the  reformed  religion  afterwards  gained  the 
ascendancy. 

In  the  midst  of  the  increasing  discord,  a  new  firebrand  was  thrown  by 
another  set  of  fanatics.  These  sectarians  were  commonly  called  T^^eder- 
taufer,  i.e.  anabaptists,  because  they  rebaptised  adults.  They  spread  into 
Switzerland.  Two  men  of  Zurich  became  their  chiefs.  The  dissolute,  the 
turbulent,  the  bankrupts  in  character  joined  them.  They  renounced  every 
form  of  worship,  they  assembled  in  great  multitudes  in  the  fields  or  forests, 
thev  threw  off  all  allegiance  to  the  laws  or  magistrates.  Some  of  their  bands 
had  their  wives  in  common.  The  cantons,  both  Catholic  and  reformed,  tried 
persuasion  and  mild  correction,  but  to  no  purpose:  capital  punishment  was 
resorted  to  against  the  most  outrageous  of  the  leaders,  out  tney  went  to  the 
scaffold  with  the  zeal  of  martyrs.  At  last  Bern  assembled  six  thousand  men 
to  put  down  the  bands  which  were  infesting  its  territory,  and  were  living  in 
a  state  of  open  rebellion.  Fribourg  and  Solothum  joined  their  contingents. 
Zurich  took  similar  measures,  and  by  degrees  the  sect  fell  into  disrepute,  and 
at  last  became  harmless  and  unnoticed.  The  Catholics,  however,  did  not 
fail  to  throw  the  blame  of  these  lamentable  excesses  on  the  new  doctrines,  as 
being,  at  least,  the  indirect  cause  of  all  the  mischief. 

The  council  of  Bern,  which  had  long  proceeded  on  reli^ous  questions 
with  a  caution  bordering  on  irresolution,  came  at  length  to  a  determination. 
In  1528  it  announced  the  opening  of  a  new  and  final  conference,  in  order  to 
throw  all  possible  light  on  the  pending  controversy.  Six  cantons,  namely 
the  three  Waldstatte,  Lucerne,  Zug,  and  Fribourg,  declined  sending  any  depu- 
ties. A  great  number  of  clergymen,  and  men  of  learning,  came  from  various 
parts  of  Switzerland  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  Zwingli  himself  came 
with  an  escort.  It  was  altogether  a  solenm  assembly,  the  most  important 
that  had  yet  met  in  Switzerland  on  this  great  controversy. 

The  council  of  Bern,  considering  the  result  as  decidedly  in  favour  of 
reformation,  decreed  the  abolition  m  mass  in  the  capital.  They  assembled 
the  citizens  of  every  condition,  and  requested  their  oath  that  they  would 
support  the  government  in  what  they  were  going  to  do  for  the  good  of  the 
state.  They  then  addressed  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  canton  a  general  edict 
of  reformation.  Bern  became  the  steadiest  pillar  of  reformation  in  Switier- 
land.  At  the  same  time  they  prohibited  for  the  future  receiving  penaons 
from  foreign  states,  or  enlisting  in  foreign  services,  so  far  as  this  coma  be  done 
without  infringing  the  treaties  already  existing  with  France  and  other  pow- 
ers; and  in  fact  the  following  year  Bern  rejected  the  urgent  request  of  the 
king  of  France  to  extend  the  capitulation  to  a  further  contingent  of  troops. 
This  good  resolve,  however,  was  only  kept  while  the  relieious  fervour  lasted 
which  had  dictated  it.  In  November,  1528,  the  five  Catholic  cantons '  and  the 
Valais  formed  a  league  for  the  defence  of  the  Catholic  faith,  which  was  called  the 
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''  league  of  the  Valais."  The  canton  of  FribouK  jomed  the  league  af terwards, 
and,  what  was  worse,  the  hereditary  enemy  of  Gh^itieriand,  Ferdinand  of  Aus- 
tria, king  of  Hungary,  was  admitted  the  following  year  [Februaryi  1529]  into 
the  alliance  [ChrisUiche  Vereininvng,  Christian  AluanceJ. 

Zurich  and  Bern  formed  a  particiilar  alliance  between  themselves,  which 
they  called  evangelical  co-bui^ership  [EvangdMies  Bwrgrecht],  to  which 
the  towns  of  Bienne,  St.  Gall,  Mulhausen,  and  Cionstance  acceded  The 
objects  were,  their  mutual  defence,  and  the 

Protection  of  their  subjects  of  the  common 
ailiwicks  who  would  embrace  the  reformed 
doctrines,  leaving  to  the  rest  full  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  observing  in  ever^  other 
matter  which  did  not  concern  religion  the 
obligations  which  bound  them  to  the  other 
cantons  of  the  confederation.  This  trealy 
was  concluded  at  Bern  on  the  3rd  of  March, 
1529.  The  five  remaining  cantons  were  di- 
vided. At  B&le  the  people  fou^t  in  the 
streets,  the  burghers  against  then-  Catholic 
magistrates;  they  destroyed  the  images,  and 
at  last  drove  the  Cathohc  clergr  out  of  the 
city.  The  service  was  ordereid  to  be  read 
in  German.  Most  of  the  nobles,  remaining 
attached  to  the  old  faith,  were  excluded  for- 
ever from  the  senate.  The  famous  Eras- 
mus, a  man  of  quiet,  studious  habits,  left 
B&le  amidst  all  these  tumults :  but  he  re- 
turned soon  after,  and  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  that  citv,  althou^  he  never 
would  openly  abjure  the  doctrines  of  Rome. 
Nicholas  Diessbach,  coadjutor  of  the  late 
bishop,  and  upon  whom  that  rich  see  de- 
volved, refused  the  preferment.  BAle,  as 
well  as  Schaffhausen,  was  ranked  from  that 
time  among  the  reformed  cantons.  In  the 
canton  of  Appenzell,  the  reformed  doctrines 
gained  ground,  chiefly  in  the  external  Roden 
or  districts,  while  the  interior  and  more  se- 
cluded parts  remained  attached  to  Catholi- 
cism; and  a  separation  followed,  by  which 
each  of  the  two  districts  formed  a  separate  state,  although  still  representing 
together  but  one  canton  of  the  confederation. 

The  Reformation  spread  early  among  the  Grisons,  but  did  not  produce  at 
first  any  serious  troubles.  Both  parties  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  reduce  the  power  of  the  church;  the  feudal  rights  of  the  bishop  of  Coire 
and  of  the  abbeys  were  suppressed,  the  corvto  abolished.  In  this  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant  agreed,  and  without  Quarreling  about  theological 
controversies,  they  turned  tnem  to  the  account  of  politicailiberty.  The  town 
of  Bienne  was  one  of  the  first  reformed,  througn  the  agency  of  its  citiaen 
Wyttenbach.  That  of  Miilhausen,  an  ally  of  the  cantons,  though  without  the 
borders  of  Switzerland,  also  embraced  the  Reformation. 

The  most  strenuous  champions  of  Catholicism  were  from  the  first  the  five 
old  cantons,  namely  the  three  Waldst&tte,  Lucerne,  and  Zug.    There  refor- 
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mation  made  no  inroads,  or  if  it  did  at  first  at  Lucerne  it  was  soon  effectually 
checked  by  severe  measures.  These  five  cantons  had  frequent  dusputes  with 
Zurich  and  Bern  about  the  common  bailiwicks;  a  new  subject  of  discoid  arose 
concerning  the  country  of  Hash  and  Oberland.  Serious  causes  of  irritation 
occurred,  especially  in  Thurgau,  Gaster,  and  Toggenburg.  Zurich  demanded 
the  free  exercise  of  religion  for  the  people  of  those  districts,  among  whom  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  had  widely  spread.  Jacob  Keyser,  a  minister 
from  the  canton  of  Zurich,  as  he  was  one  day  goinp  to  preach  as  usual  at  the 
parish  of  Oberkirch,  in  the  bailiwick  of  Gaster,  which  was  subject  to  the  two 
cantons  of  Schwyz  and  Glarus,  was  seized  by  four  armed  men  and  taken  to 
Schwyz.  After  seven  days'  trial,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  burned.  In  vain 
Glarus  remonstrated,  in  vain  Zurich  protested  —  the  unhappy  Keyser  was 
burned  publicly  at  Schwyz  at  the  end  of  May,  1529.  Several  tracfenB  from 
Zurich,  who  had  gone  to  Schwyz  on  business,  were  beaten,  pelted  with  stones, 
and  obliged  to  escape.  The  Zurichers,  on  their  side,  seized  the  UnHitTnfnftnn 
WehrU  of  Unterwalden,  on  his  return  from  Thurgau,  where  he  had,  in  his 
capacity  of  bailiff,  persecuted  the  new  doctrines;  and  although  he  wore  his 
cloak  with  the  colours  of  Unterwalden,  in  token  of  his  office,  he  was  publicly 
executed  at  Zurich. 

THE  FIRST  RELIGIOUS  PEACE;     SECTARIANISM 

All  these  and  other  grievances  produced  at  last  an  open  rupture.  Zurich 
declared  war  by  a  manifesto  against  the  five  Catholic  cantons,  and  clain^ 
the  assistance  of  Bern.  The  latter  put  in  motion  a  body  of  ten  thousand 
men.  St.  Gall,  Miilhausen,  Bienne  sent  also  their  contingents  to  the  evan- 
gelical cause.  These  allied  troops  advanced  by  Kappel  towards  Schwyz. 
The  five  cantons  marched  to  Baar  to  meet  them;  and  thus  twenty-four  thou- 
sand Swiss  stood  opposite  to  each  other,  ready  to  fight.  John  (Ebly,  the 
landammann  of  Glarus,  who  had  already  saved  his  own  canton  from  civil 
war,  hastened  to  the  field  between  the  combatants,  and  interfered  with 
humane  zeal  in  the  name  of  his  own  and  the  other  neutral  cantons.  Bern 
appointed  a  conference  to  take  place  at  Aarau;  and  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
having  been  immediately  proclaimed,  the  soldiers  of  both  armies  were  seen 
mingling  on  friendly  terms  like  brethren. 

Peace  was  concluded  on  the  26th  of  June,  1529.  This  was  the  first  relig- 
ious peace  between  the  Swiss,  and  it  served  as  a  precedent  for  subsequent 
treaties.  The  articles  of  the  peace  were  seventeen  in  number.  The  principal 
ones  were  that  the  Catholic  cantons  should  renounce  their  league  witn  Ferdi- 
nand of  Austria;  that  no  endeavours  should  be  made  to  induce  the  five  Cath- 
olic cantons  or  their  subjects  to  embrace  the  reformed  religion;  with  r^aid 
to  the  common  bailiwicks,  every  parish  should  decide  by  plurality  of  votes 
whether  they  would  have  mass  or  not,  and  abstaui  or  not  from  meat  on  fast- 
days,  and  their  decision  should  be  the  rule  in  force  as  long  as  the  inhabitants 
continued  of  the  same  mind;  that  those  parishes  which  haid  already  abolished 
the  mass  and  the  images  should  be  left  undisturbed.  The  principle  of  the 
whole  treaty  was  perfect  toleration.  None  of  the  cantons  were  to  hold 
together  partial  diets,  except  for  private  and  particular  business;  and  the  old 
Compact  of  Stanz,  agreed  to  in  1481,  was  sworn  to  again  as  the  national  com- 
pact of  the  whole  Swiss  federation. 

This  peace  was  favourable  to  the  evangelicals,  inasmuch  as  it  protected 
the  spreading  of  their  doctrines  through  conviction,  but  not  by  violent  means. 
The  Catholic  cantons  were  reluctantly  obliged  to  sign  it,  because  they  found 
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themselves  forsaken  by  Austria  and  by  the  pope.  These  two  powers  were 
then  at  variance,  since  Charles  V's  army  haci  stormed  and  pillamd  Rome  in 
1527.  On  the  other  side,  the  Turks,  under  Sultan  Solyman,  had  overrun 
Hungary  and  besieged  Vienna,  giving  full  employment  to  Ferdinand,  who, 
as  well  as  his  brother  the  emperor,  deemed  it  necessary  to  conciliate  the  Pro- 
testant princes  of  Germany.  Thus  these  Turkish  and  Italian  wars  proved 
indirectly  the  means  of  sheltering  the  growth  of  reformation  both  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland. 

Meantime  a  dispute  had  arisen  between  the  Swiss  evanfjelicals  and  the 
great  German  reformer,  Luther,  on  the  subject  of  the  euchanst  The  land- 
graf  of  Hesse  invited  Luther  and  Zwin^  to  meet  at  Marburg,  in  1529,  in 
order  to  come  to  an  understanding  on  the  point  in  controversv.  The  two 
parties  had  several  conferences,  but  each  remained  convinced  of  its  own 
opinion.  The  landgraf  prevailed  on  them  to  shake  hands  at  parting;  but 
Luther  saidpublicly  afterwards,  *'  We  have,^y  so  doing/given  we  ZwingUans 
a  token  of  Christian  charity,  but  not  a  title  to  our  brotberiiood.'* 

In  the  year  1530  the  reformed  religion  made  great  progress  in  western 
Switzerland.  Farel,  a  native  of  Dauphin^,  a  man  of  lealous  temper,  who  had 
been  driven  out  of  France  by  persecution,  was  the  evangelical  preacher  in  all 
that  part  of  the  country  where  French  is  si)oken.  At  Neuehfttel^  the  people 
burned  the  images,  upset  the  altars,  and,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
authorities,  demanded  that  the  question  of  reugion  shoukl  be  deckled  in  a 
general  assembly  by  the  majority  of  votes.  The  Durg^ierB,  having  assembled 
on  the  4th  of  November,  decided  that  mass  shoukl  be  no  longer  perfoimed  in 
the  town,  that  images  should  be  removed,  and  that  other  OatnoUc  observ- 
ances should  be  abolished.  Farel  proceeded  next  to  the  valleys  of  the  Jura, 
which  were  under  the  lordship  of  the  bishop  of  BAle.  The  Val  St  Imier 
embraced  the  Reformation;  but  in  the  nei^bouring  valley  orprovostship  of 
Miinster  great  disturbances  arose.  On  amvingat  MQnster,  lard  found  the 
minds  of  the  people  disposed  to  listen  to  him.  They  atonce  broke  the  images 
and  prevented  the  service  of  the  mass. 

Zwingli  published  his  confession  of  faith,  whkh  differed  from  that  of 
Augsburg,  especially  on  the  subject  of  the  real  presence,  whbh  he  totally 
denied.  Tliis  confession,  which  was  called  ''evangelical,''  was  also  taken  to 
the  emperor  by  the  deputies  of  three  cantons,  Bern,  Zurich,  and  B&Ie,  who 
had  meantime  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  landgraf  of  Hesse  and  the 
city  of  Strajsburg  to  defend  each  other  against  anyone  who  should  molest 
them  concerning  their  religion.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Francis  I  at  that 
time  asked  to  be  received  mto  the  alliance,  but  his  offer  was  declined. 

On  the  19  th  of  November,  1530,  Charles  V  published  an  edict  en  joining 
all  subjects  of  the  empire  to  live  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Roman 
church,  until  a  general  council  should  be  assembled;  and  threatening  those 
who  should  not  conform  to  this  order.  It  was  then  that  the  German  reformed 
states  assembled  at  Schmalkalden,  in  December,  and  entered  into  a  resolu- 
tion to  defend  each  other  mutually,  and  to  repel  force  by  force.  This  was 
called  the  Smalkaldic  League.  They  also  protested,  with  the  elector  of  Sax- 
ony at  their  head,  against  the  election  ot  Ferdinand,  Charles'  brother,  as 
king  of  the  Romans,  by  which  Charles,  who  was  occupied  with  the  affairs  of 
Spain  and  Italy,  meant  to  transfer  to  his  brother  the  iniperial  authori^. 

The  reformed  cantons  were  invited  to  join  the  Smalkaloic  League  at  the 
instance  of  the  landgraf  of  Hesse,  who  saw  the  urgency  of  the  Piotestants' 
strengthening  themselves  b^  all  means  within  their  reach;  but  the  elector  of 
Saxony  imposed  as  a  condition  that  they  should  all  sign  the  ConfessioD  of 
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Augsburg.  This  the  Swiss  reformers  refused  to  do.  The  Swiss  evangelicaiB 
continu^  separate  from  the  German  Protestants,  or  Lutherans.  In  a  great 
synod  held  at  Bern  in  1532  the  articles  of  the  Helvetic  Confession  of  Jwth 
were  finally  established  and  proclaimed. 

The  five  Catholic  cantons,  dissatisfied  with  the  spreading  of  the  lefoimBd 
doctrines  in  conseauence  of  the  liberty  of  conscience  grantea  by  the  reljgioai 
peace  of  1529,  ana  emboldened  by  the  appearance  of  sSaixs  in  Gennsny, 
sought  an  opportunitv  for  a  fresh  auarrel.  The  reformed  cantons,  and  Zmmi 
especially,  were  not  long  before  tney  furnished  them  with  a  plauribfe  on 
Zurich  and  the  reformedpart  of  Glarus  had  been  promoting  the  refonr'^ 
in  the  territories  of  the  aobot  of  St.  Gall  with  a  violence  of  seal  that 
them  overlook  the  dictates  of  justice  and  the  faith  due  to  _ 

On  the  death  of  the  abbot,  in  March,  1529,  the  four  cantons,  proteetOBS  cC 
the  abbey,  Zurich  and  Glarus  on  one  side,  and  Lucerne  and  Scnwyi  on  As 
other,  disagreed  about  the  election  of  his  successor.  The  abb 
pleteljr  secularised  by  force.  The  other  cantons,  and  even  Bern, 
of  this  arbitrary  proceeding,  which  was  an  infraction  not  only  of  tlis 
of  the  abbey  but  also  of  those  of  the  other  co-protectors.  At  a  j 
held  at  Baden  in  January,  1531,  the  five  Catholic  cantons 
strongly.  Zurich,  on  its  part,  assumed  a  very  high  tone,  and  < " 
the  Catholic  cantons  should  allow  the  Scriptures  to  be  freely  read 
them.  At  this  diet  the  evangelical  cantons  objected  to  tiie  test  of  , 
of  votes  in  the  diets  being  conclusive  in  matters  of  religion,  for  tfae1 
cantons,  being  many  and  small,  were  always  sure  of  a  majority  •B^'^H  ths 
reformed  ones,  who  were  few  though  large.  This  was  a  grave  questiony  T 
first  broached,  for  it  affected  the  very  constitution  of  the  confedaratian. 

SECOND  WAR  OF  KAPPEL 

Zurich,  in  order  to  force  the  Catholic  cantons  to  submit  to  its 
forbade  all  commerce  with  them,  and  even  prevented  the  supiJy  of 

sary  articles  of  provisions,  such  as  salt,  which  the  people  of  the  waL 

used  to  receive  through  Zurich.  Zwingli  opposed,  as  oecame  a  minislsr  cC 
the  Gospel,  this  uncharitable  interdict,  and  he  even  preached  •B^'^H  Hi 
principle  on  Wliitsunday,  1531.  The  inhabitants  of  the  five  cantons  Hen 
furious.  They  considered  themselves,  and  not  without  reason,  unkindhr 
treated.  "The  sword  alone  can  unloose  the  knot,"  was  the  ciy  in  the  Wikh 
statte.  In  September  manifestoes  appeared  on  either  side.  Zurich,  f 
had  shown  in  tnis  business,  as  it  had  done  in  others,  an  intemperate  and  ( 
bearing  spirit,  asked  Bern  and  the  other  reformed  cantons  for  the  asBBi 
stipulated  by  the  so-called  evangelical  co-burghership  of  Muxsh^  1629.  Benu 
although  wishing  for  peace,  comd  not  refuse  the  appeal;  it  raised  a  bodjy  €t 
eight  thousand  men. 

DEFEATS  OF  KAPPEL  AND  ZUGERBERO;  PEACE  OF  KAPFBL 


The  few  Catholic  cantons,  strengthened  by  a  bodv  of  Valaisans,  i 
their  troops  at  Zug;  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  pope,  sent  them  i 
Italian  auxiliaries.  The  Zurichcrs  divided  their  forces  into  small  detach- 
ments, one  of  which,  six  hundred  strong,  took  a  position  at  Kappd,  on  the 
road  to  Zug.  But,  as  the  Catholics  threatened  that  position,  they  coUected 
in  haste  a  body  of  two  thousand  men  to  reinforce  it,  and  Zwingli  was  ordered 
by  the  magistrates  to  accompany  the  soldiers,  as  it  was  known  that  his  pres- 
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ence  would  tend  greatly  to  encourage  them,  and  as  it  was  also  eustomaiy  for 
a  minister  to  attend  whenever  the  great  oanner  of  the  dty  was  unfcmed. 
Zwingli  obeyed^  though  with  gloomy  foreboding  of  the  result  of  the  strife^ 
which  he  told  his  friends  woulabe  the  death  of  him,  and  of  many  other  honest 
citizens.  He  was  observed  to  pray  fervently  during  the  whole  march.  While 
this  reinforcement  was  moving  from  Zurich,  the  (Sttholic  troopiL  ei^^t  thou- 
sand strong,  marched  out  of  Zug  on  the  moniing  of  the  11th  of  October,  to 
attack  the  detachment  at  Kappel.  The  Zuricteis  who  were  posted  there. 
being  joined  by  people  from  the  counUy,  amounted  to  about  twelve  hundred 
men. 

The  attack  began  by  a  cannonade,  which  lasted  from  twelve  to  three  in 
the  afternoon,  when  the  reinforcement  of  two  thousand  men  from  Zurich 
appeared  in  si^ht,  but  in  a  state  of  great  confusion,  the  troopEi  having  been 
hurried  on  their  march  by  repeated  messages,  and  having  mt  a  number  off 
stragglers  behind.  The  day  was  waning  fast,  and  it  seemed  at  <8M  time  as 
if  the  Catholics  would  defer  the  attack  to  the  following  morning.  But  a  vet- 
eran warrior  from  Unterwalde,  by  name  Tauch^  advised  an  imi^Bdiate  assault 
on  the  Zurichers  before  the  reinforcement  had  time  to  put  themselves  in  order. 
This  advice  was  followed,  and  he  led  the  attack.  The  Zurichers^  bendes  their 
great  inferiority  in  numbers,  were  taken  by  surprise;  their  artiUerymen  had 
abandoned  their  duty,  and  their  pieces  were  not  served.  Their  leader  Lavater 
and  Zwingli  himself  encouraged  the  men,  the  latter  crying  out  to  them  that 
their  cause  was  good,  and  that  God  could  still  save  tbem.  Timy  foidht 
bravely,  but  without  order.  The  main  body  of  the  Catholics,  haviiut  rusned 
in  upon  them,  broke  through  as  f ar  as  tiie  buuier,  whidi  the  Zurichers  qefended 
desperately  for  a  time;  at  last  the  rout  became  general.  Zwing^  had  faDen 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  The  Catholics  punned  theur  enemies  for  some 
distance,  after  which  they  returned  to  the  neld  of  battle,  wbea  th^y  knelt 
down,  according  to  the  old  Swiss  custom,  and  thanked  heaven,  the  vinin, 
and  all  the  celestial  host,  for  having  given  them  the  victory.  They  tbsn 
went  about  asking  the  wounded  if  they  would  confess  or  invoke  the  SMnts^ 
and  those  who  refused  they  despatched  with  their  pikes.  Some,  however. 
there  were  among  the  Catholics  who  had  more  humanity  than  the  rest,  ana 
who  took  the  wounded  to  their  tents  and  nursed  them. 

Next  day  the  body  of  Zwingli  was  recognised  among  the  slain.  The 
Catholics  instituted  a  court-martial  over  the  senseless  corpse,  and  condemned 
it  to  be  broken  in  four  by  the  common  executioner,  and  then  burned  to  ashes, 
and  the  ashes  mixed  with  rubbish  and  scattered  to  the  winds.  Such  was  the 
end  of  llrich  Zwingli,  the  great  reformer  of  Switzerland,  a  man  single-liearted, 
pious,  and  disinterested;  who,  although  warm  and  sealous  in  his  cause,  was 
as  free  as  the  times  allowed  from  any  violence  or  fanaticism,  and  still  more 
from  inhumanity  towards  his  antagoniste. 

The  defeat  of  Kappel  threw  Zurich  into  consternation.^  Altogether 
neariy  one  hundred  burgesses,  including  twentynsix  councilloTB  and  nftem 
clerg>'men,  and  about  one  thousand  men  had  fallen;  four  standards  and 
eighteen  cannon  were  lost.  The  disorder  of  the  remmning  troops,  and  theur 
murmurs,  gave  fresh  life  to  a  party  which  still  existed  at  Zurich,  opposed  to 
the  Reformation.  Nevertheless  the  national  spuit  of  the  people  came  to  thdr 
aid ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  districte  remamea  faithful  in  this 
emergency.  Mount  Albis  was  covered  with  fresh  troops,  and  mcsscngBrs 
were  despatched  to  Bern  to  urge  the  advance  of  ite  contingent.    The  Bernese, 

[*  ThiB  defeat  of  the  eTangelieali  oflhend  in  the  ooontcr  BetonuUott  or  OrthoUc 

in  Switzerlnnd.] 
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four  thousand  strong,  were  joined  by  volunteers  from  BUe,  Schaffhausen, 
Solothum,  Neuch&tel,  and  even  from  Lausanne  and  Geneva.  This  army, 
after  passing  Bremgarten,  followed  the  course  of  the  river  Reuas,  and  plun- 
dered on  their  way  the  convent  of  Muri.  They  then  entered  the  canton  of 
Zug  and  took  Baar  three  days  after  the  battle  of  Kappel.  The  Catholics^  to 
the  number  of  ten  thousand,  were  posted  on  the  Zugerber^,  a  hill  which  over- 
looks the  town  of  Zug.  But  the  Bernese  and  their  aUies  mstead  of  attacking 
their  enemies  with  all  their  force,  amused  themselves  marauding  over  the 
country.  While  many  of  them  were  thus  dispersed  in  the  villages,  Hug,  son 
of  the  avoyer  of  Lucerne,  surprised  them  in  the  middle  of  the  night  of  the 
24th  of  October,  killed  a  great  many,  and  drove  many  more  down  the  preci- 
pices, where  they  perished.  The  main  body  of  the  Bernese  remained  inactive, 
fearing  to  strike  their  own  friends.  The  loss  on  then*  side  was  about  one 
thousand. 

This  second  defeat  was  fatal  to  the  cause  of  the  evangelicals.  Tlie  people 
of  Glarus  and  of  Toggenburg  detached  themselves  from  the  alliance,  and 
considered  about  the  means  of  making  a  separate  peace.  Ten  thousand  men 
from  the  Orisons,  who  were  on  their  march  to  protect  the  canton  of  Zurich, 
halted,  and  then  returned  home.  The  people  of  Zurich  called  loudly  for 
peace.  Luckily,  the  Catholic  cantons  were  no  less  desirous  of  it:  they  felt 
severely  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  arising  from  the  interruption  of  com- 
munications; and  many  moderate  men  on  both  sides  deplored  this  war 
between  fellow  countrymen.  In  these  circumstances,  the  neutral  cantons,  as 
well  as  the  envoys  of  France  and  Savoy,  interfered  to  brine  about  a  peace. 
The  demands  of  the  Catholics  were  at  first  moderate;  but  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty was  that  of  the  common  bailiwicks,  the  reformed  cantons  wishing  them 
to  have  full  liberty  of  conscience,  whilst  the  Catholic  ones  earnestly  main- 
tained that  "  they  could  not  in  conscience  allow  their  subjects  a  liberty  which 
must  prove  detrimental  to  their  salvation,  and  would  be  a  temptation  and  a 
snare  unto  their  souls." 

Meantime  the  magistrates  of  Zurich,  being  urged  by  the  people  and  threat* 
ened  by  the  Catholic  troops,  concludecl  in  haste  a  separate  peace,  which  was 
signed  at  Baar  on  the  20tn  of  November,  1531.  The  first  article  was  as  fol- 
lows: "We,  the  people  of  Zurich,  promise  to  leave  unmolested,  as  we  ought, 
our  faithful  and  beloved  confederates  of  the  five  cantons,  their  allies  of  the 
Valais,  and  all  their  adherents,  now  and  forever,  in  tiieir  ancient,  true,  and 
undoubted  Christian  faith,  without  importuning  them  by  any  disputations, 
and  renouncing  all  evil  intrigue  or  artifice.  We,  the  five  Catholic  cantons, 
promise  to  leave  on  our  part  our  confederates  of  Zurich  and  Uieir  adherents 
in  the  peaceful  exercise  of  their  religion."  The  Zurichers  were  to  renounce 
the  so-called  Christian  League,  and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

The  Bernese,  being  left  alone,  soon  after  subscribed  to  similar  conditions. 
The  common  bailiwicks  were  thus  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  Catholics,  although 
the  latter  promised  not  to  molest  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  already 
embraced  the  reformed  religion.  But  covert  means  were  not  wanting  to 
suppress  the  reformed  doctrines.  The  images  were  re-estabUshed  every- 
where, the  evangelical  ministers  were  expelled  from  many  places.  The  abbey 
of  Wettingen  was  restored  to  its  monks.  The  abbot  of  St.  Gall  re-entered 
his  abbey  in  triumph,  and  the  town  of  St.  Gall  lost  its  purchase,  and  was 
obliged  to  pay  10,000  florins.  The  Toggenbur^ers  were  again  placed  under 
the  dominion  of  the  abbot,  but  they  preserved  their  liberty  of  conscience. 
Bern  likewise  maintained  with  firmness  the  same  privilege  for  those  inhabi- 
tants of  Aargau  who  had  embraced  the  Reformation. 
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At  Solothum  fresh  troubles  broke  out:  the  Catholics  were  on  the  point  of 
firing  on  the  assembled  evanflelicalsy  when  the  old  avojrer,  Nicholas  von 
Wenger,  stepped  before  the  loaded  canncm.  crjring  out, ''  If  you  want  llie  blood 
of  your  countrymen,  take  mine  first''  Tnis  noble  act,  and  the  aqpcwt  of  the 
venerable  magistrate,  checked  the  fury  of  the  people,  and  no  Uood  was  spilt; 
but  the  reformed  families  were  obliged  to  leave  we  cantcm.  Solothum,  as 
well  as  Friboui^,  joined  henceforth  tne  five  old  cantons,  so  that  the  GathoUc 
cantons  became  seven,  while  the  reformed  ones  remained  four,  namely  Bcnm. 
Zurich,  Schaffhausen,  and  Bftle;  and  this  line  of  demarcation  has  continuea 
ever  since.  Glarus  and  Appensell  alone  remained  mixed.  Tlie  Treaty  of 
Kappel,  however,  insured  internal  peace  to  the  Swiss  cantons  for  more  than 
a  century  after. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  UBERTT  IN  GENSVA 

We  now  turn  to  the  affws  of  western  Switierland  It  was  only  in  the 
sixteenth  century  that  Geneva  and  Vaud  became  connected  with  the  Smim 
Confederation,  of  which  they  now  constitute  an  essential  part.  Until  that 
epoch,  Geneva  had  been  ^yemed  by  its  sovereign  bishop,  who  was  a  prince 
of  the  German  Empire.  The  bishop  was  elected  b^  the  chi^yter.  conjointly 
with  the  burghers;  he  had  no  armed  force  at  his  diqx)8al,  ami  his  authority 
was  very  limited.  The  counts  of  Geneva,  Camites  Chnevmriunif  brais  feudal 
lords  of  the  empire  over  the  province  of  wluch  Geneva  was  the  oh^  tcmn. 
administered  justice;  but  their  authority  in  the  city  was  limited  l^  that  of 
the  bishop,  who  had  his  own  courts  of  justice,  and  whoee  jurisdiction  was 
independent  of  that  of  the  counts.  Placed  between  these  two  powen,  the 
burghers  contrived  to  extend  then-  privileges.  Tlie  powerful  house  of  Sav^y, 
however,  aspired  to  extend  its  power  over  the  city. 

Charles  III,  duke  of  Savoy,  who  at  the  bepmunj;  of  the  sixteenth  eentonr 
succeeded  the  good  Philibert,  showed  himseue^ecially  diqxMed  to  encniam 
on  the  liberties  of  Geneva,  and  was  favoured  m  hb  views  ^  the  iHshop, 
Pierre  dc  la  Baume,  a  weak  unprincipled  man,  who  seemed  willing  to  abdicate 
his  temporal  rights  in  favour  of  Charles.  The  citisens  became  darmed,  and 
turned  their  eyes  towards  the  Swiss  cantons  for  protection.  Otie  of  the 
former  bishops  had,  in  1478,  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  for  himself  and 
the  citizens  with  Bern  and  Friboui^g.  Berthelier,  a  citisen  of  Geneva,  who 
was  exiled  on  account  of  some  affray  with  the  bishop's  authorities,  ana  had 
retinnl  to  Fribourg,  of  which  city  he  was  also  a  buigher,  proposed  to  the  latter 
canton  to  renew  their  alliance  with  Geneva.  The  treaty  of  alliance  and  co- 
hiirghership  with  Fribourg  was  concluded  m  1510.  Berthelitf  returned  to 
Cieneva.  The  city  was  now  divided  mto  two  parties:  the  more  numerous, 
who  were  for  independence  and  the  alliance  with  Fribouig,  styled  themselves 
Eidgenossen,  ''bound  by  oath,"  in  imitation  of  the  Swiss  confederates;  Mid 
they  p:ave  their  antagonists,  who  were  devoted  to  the  house  of  SavQV,  t^ 
apfK^IIation  of  mamelukes.  The  word  Eidgenossen,  disfigured  by  a  Frendh 
pronunciation,  was  transformed  into  that  of  Huguenots,  and  was  after^^tfds 
applied  generally  to  the  French  evangelicals  or  Calvinists.  But  Huguenots 
meant  originally  the  republican  party  at  Geneva. 

Tlie  duke  of  Savoy,  incensed  at  the  news  of  the  alliance,  marched  irith 
ten  thousand  men  against  Geneva.  The  sjmdics,  being  unabfe  to  rerist,  the 
gates  were  opened,  the  troops  entered,  and  lived  at  free  quarters  upon  the 
inhabitants.  Berthelier  was  executed,  and  other  acts  of  vengeance  were  per- 
petrated.   The  canton  of  Fribouig,  being  aiqprised  of  this,  marehed  troops 
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into  the  duke's  territories  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud;  whereupon  the  duke  issued 
a  general  amnesty,  and  withdrew  his  army  from  the  city,  having  first  obliged 
the  latter  to  rescind  its  alliance  with  Fribourg:  but  he  continued,  in  concert 
with  the  bishop,  to  persecute  the  Huguenots,  under  various  pretences.  In 
1525  the  Huguenots  became  bolder,  and  talked  of  renewing  the  alliance  with 
Bern  and  Fribourg.  A  treaty  was  concluded  in  February,  1526,  by  which 
the  two  cantons  engaged  "to  defend  Geneva  against  all  attacks  on  their 
persons,  properties,  liberties,  privileges,  jurisdictions,  and  ancient  usages." 
Geneva  took  a  similar  engagement  towards  the  cantons;  with  this  difference, 
however  —  that  its  citizens  were  to  pay  for  all  assistance  afforded  to  them, 
but  were  to  furnish  aid  to  Bern  ana  Friboui^,  when  required,  at  their  own 
expense.  This  was  a  general  condition  in  all  tne  treaties  of  alliance  between 
the  Swiss  cantons  ana  their  weaker  neighbours.  But  as  Geneva  was  more 
likely  to  be  in  want  of  assistance  than  Bern  and  Fribourg,  the  Genevans 
thought  themselves  fortunate  in  concluding  the  treaty. 

'Hie  duke  exerted  himself  strenuously  to  dissolve  tiiis  alliance;  but  the 
cantons  stood  firm,  and  at  last  signified  to  him  that,  if  he  did  not  desist 
from  annoying  Geneva,  they  would  rescind  their  own  treaties  with  Savoy, 
From  that  moment  the  mamelukes  lost  all  influence  in  the  town,  and  they 
at  last  emigrated.  Being  summoned  by  the  magistrates  to  return  and  give 
an  account  of  their  conduct,  they  were,  on  theu*  non-compliance,  declared 
outlawsj  and  their  property  was  confiscated.  They  then  joined  the  Savoyard 
nobles  m  the  ncidibourhood,  and  formed  with  them  an  offensive  league 
against  Geneva.  They  took  the  name  of  "knichts  of  the  Spoon,"  on  account 
of  their  having  boasted  that  thev  would  hew  down  the  citizens,  and  cut  them 
into  small  pieces,  so  as  to  be  able  to  eat  them  with  their  spoons,  and  they 
wore,  accordingly,  as  a  badge  of  their  confraternity,  a  spoon.  The^  ravaged 
the  estates  of  the  citizens  outside  the  town,  burned  the  suburbs,  killed  those 
of  the  inhabitants  they  fell  in  with,  and  blockaded  the  place  in  order  to 
starve  it.  It  was  during  this  most  calamitous  period  that  the  Genevans 
showed  an  energy  and  perseverance  worthy  of  the  highest  praise  —  resisting 
all  the  intrigues  of  the  duke  and  of  the  tickle-mind^  bishop,  who  still  re- 
mained within  the  city,  as  well  as  the  open  attacks  of  tibeir  enemies  from 
outside,  and  holding  fast  by  the  treaty  with  the  cantons,  as  their  only  anchor 
of  safety.  At  this  time  also  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  be^n  to 
spread  rapidly  amongst  them.  The  flagrant  immorality  of  the  clergy  con- 
tributed to  this.  Bonnivard,  prior  of  St.  Victor,  was  one  of  the  first  to  preach 
in  favour  of  a  reformation  in  religion.  But  here  again  a  new  difficulty  arose. 
Fribourg,  one  of  the  two  allied  cantons,  wrote  that  if  the  Genevans  aban- 
doned their  old  faith  it  would  renoimce  their  alliance.  Tbe  magistrates, 
therefore,  were  cautious  not  to  encourage  the  spreading  of  the  new  £)ctrines. 

Geneva  meantime  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremities  by  the  Savoy- 
ard nobles  and  the  knights  of  the  Spoon;  the  citizens  could  not  venture 
outside  the  walls,  no  provisions  were  allowed  to  come  in,  and  they  suffered 
the  severest  privations.  At  last,  after  repeated  but  useless  negotiations, 
Bern  and  Fribourg  resolved,  in  1530.  to  take  the  field,  and  relieve  their  ally, 
A  Bernese  army  of  seven  thousand  men,  under  John  d'Erlach,  joined  by 
two  thousand  men  from  Fribourg,  five  himdred  of  Solothum,  and  three  thou- 
sand volunteers  from  other  jparts,  and  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon,  entered 
the  Pays  de  Vaud,  which  they  crossed  without  opposition,  althou^  tiiey 
committed  serious  depredations  on  the  subjects  of  tiie  duke,  and  arrived 
at  Geneva  on  the  10th  of  October,  having  on  their  march  taken  and  de- 
stroyed the  castles  of  the  knights  of  the  Spoon.    The  other  eantons  and 
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the  Valais  now  sent  deputies  to  mediate  a  peace,  and  the  Treaty  of  St  Julien 
was  the  result.  The  duke  engaged,  among  other  thinfl^  that  if  he  should  be 
the  first  to  attack  the  Genevans  again  he  should  foneit  the  Pays  de  Vaud 
to  Bern  and  Fribourg.  The  Swiss  army  left  Genevai  after  having  been  nud 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  with  sreat  difficulty  raised  the  sum  required  llie 
prior  Bonnivard/  whom  the  duke  had  kidni^ped  and  confined  in  the  dun- 
geons of  C!hillon,  was  to  be  released.  Tlie  dub  was  to  defray  the  expmses 
of  the  war,  and  pay  an  indemnity  to  Geneva;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  ne  was  to  appoint  a  vidomne  in  the 
latter  city,  to  administer  justice.  Tlie  duke  wpointed 
this  officer,  but  neglected  to  perform  the  other  coih 
ditions  of  the  treaty. 

The  preaching  of  the  Reformation  had  fonned  two 
new  parties  in  the  city.  Tlie  majority  of  the  pec^ 
and  some  of  the  magistrates  were  favourable  to  it; 
but  the  clergy  and  most  of  the  councillors  and  of  the 
wealthy  citizens  were  for  remaining  Catholic.  Fard, 
who  had  come  to  Geneva,  was  driven  away,  but  some 
of  his  disciples  continuea  to  preach,  m  1533  the 
animosity  between  the  two  parties  had  readied  the 
greatest  height.  Conspiracies,  seditions,  murders  were 
the  melancholy  consequences.  Relative  was  against 
relative,  brother  against  brother,  father  against  soil 
The  magistrates  endeavoured  to  enforce  mutual  td* 
eration.  Farel  returned,  and  held  forth  against  the 
Catholics.  Fribourg  now  demanded  that  Fuel  should 
be  punished  for  preaching  agunst  ite  religioii,  aud 
threatened  to  withdraw  itself  from  the  alliance.  Bern 
insisted  on  the  public  preaching  of  the  Goq)d;  and 
the  council  beinig  obliged  to  accede,  Fard  preached 
in  the  church  of  the  Franciscan  convent,  and  made 
numerous  proseljrtes.  Tben  it  was  that  m  deputaes 
of  Fribourg  declared,  in  presence  of  the  council  of 
Geneva,  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1534,  that  the  alliance 
on  their  part  was  at  an  end,  and  they  publicly  tore 
the  seals  from  off  the  treaty,  which  they  nad  brought 
with  them. 

Bern  remained  now  the  only  aUy  of  Geneva,  and  ite  influence  became 
paramount.  The  reformers,  thus  emboldened,  kept  no  measures:  tbsy 
overturned  the  altars,  and  destroyed  the  images.  Many  Catholic  familieB 
emigrated.  The  bishop,  who  had  retired  to  Gex,  excommunicated  the  town. 
The  sovereign  council  of  Geneva  then  declared  that  the  bishop's  authority 
was  at  an  end  and  his  see  vacant.  Tlie  canons  retired  to  Annecy,  whither 
the  see  of  Geneva  was  finally  transferred.  On  the  10th  of  August,  15M,  the 
great  council  forbade  the  mass  till  further  orders.  Another  edict  enj<nned 
that  God  should  be  worshipped  according  to  the  Gospd,  and  it  forbade  eveiy 
act  of  papal  idolatry.  The  Catholic  party  in  the  town  dwindled  to  nothiog; 
but  the  nobles  of  Savoy  and  the  bishop  blockaded  Geneva,  and  annoyed  the 
citizens.  Bern  remonstrated  repeatedly  for  more  than  a  twdvemonth,  but 
without  effect.  The  duke,  who  was  engaged  in  war  with  France,  pleaded  his 
inability  to  restrain  his  turbulent  Savoyard  nobles;   but  he  had  certainly 
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given  repeated  proofs  of  his  insincerity  concerning  the  stipulations  of  the 
TresAy  of  St.  Jmien.    He  still  held  Bonnivard  in  prison  at  Chillon. 

On  the  other  hand,  Bern  was  probably  not  soiry  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  seizing  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  Being  assured  of  the  general  S)rmpatny  of  tlie 
people,  and  of  their  co-operation,  the  great  council  of  Bern  formally  declared 
war  against  the  duke  of  Savoy,  in  consequence  of  his  breach  of  the  Treaty  of 
St.  Julien,  and  of  the  state  of  intolerable  oppression  in  which  he  held  the 
city  of  Geneva,  on  account  of  its  religion.  The  Bernese  army,  seven  thousand 
strong,  marched  in  January,  1536,  by  Morat;  and  as  they  proceeded  they 
received  the  submission  of  most  of  the  towns  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  except 
Yverdim.  In  eleven  days  the  Bernese  entered  Geneva,  where  they  were 
hailed  as  deliverers.  The  duke  was  at  the  same  time  attacked  by  the  French, 
who  conquered  all  Savoy  and  the  greater  part  of  Piedmont;  so  that  he  was 
stripped  at  the  same  time  of  all  his  dominions.  The  Valaisans,  on  their  side, 
by  an  agreement  with  Bern,  took  for  themselves  all  that  part  of  the  ChablaLs 
which  extends  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  as  far  west 
as  the  river  Drance. 

The  Bernese  now  unexpectedly  demanded  of  the  Genevans  the  surrender 
of  all  the  rights  and  revenues  which  the  duke  and  the  bishop  held  over  the 
city.  The  Genevans,  surprised  at  this  demand,  calmly  but  firmly  refused. 
The  Bernese  councils  desisted  from  their  unjust  demand.  In  August,  1536, 
a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  free  town  of  Geneva  and  the  canton  of 
Bern.  The  co-burghership  was  renewed  for  twenty-five  years,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  it  was  converted  into  a  perpetual  alliance.  Geneva  retained  all 
the  lands  of  the  bishop,  chapter,  and  convents,  and  of  the  priory  of  St,  Victor, 
the  Bernese  reservmg  to  themselves  an  appellate  jurisdiction  over  those  lands 
in  all  cases  in  which  formerly  appeal  lay  to  the  dukes  of  Savoy.  The  city 
and  its  territory  were  declared  free  from  all  jurisdictions  of  the  neighbouring 
lordships.  Thus  Geneva  became  a  really  independent  republic,  and  the 
evangelical  religion  was  solemnly  established  there.  The  effects  of  these 
changes  were  soon  perceived  in  the  revival  of  activity,  industry,  and  trade. 
A  number  of  foreigners  from  France,  Italy,  and  Savoy,  came  to  reside  within 
the  walls  of  Geneva,  bringing  their  property  with  them,  for  the  sake  of  enjoy- 
ing peace  and  liberty  of  conscience. 

The  Bernese  had  reduced  the  whole  Pays  de  Vaud  into  subjection. 
Lausanne  had  not  been  visited  by  the  Bernese,  that  city  forming  a  separate 
sovereignty,  and  being  still  governed  by  its  bishop,  who  was  a  prince  of  the 
empire.  The  citizens  boldly  opened  the  gates  to  Bern,  which  took  possession 
of  all  the  lands  and  jurisdictions  of  the  bishop,  extending  over  Lausanne, 
Avenches,  Lucens,  and  PuUy.  The  whole  Pays  de  Vaud  was  divided  into 
eight  bailiwicks,  a  bailiff  from  Bern  being  appointed  to  each.  The  people 
in  general  were  pleased  with  the  change,  except  the  nobilkv,  who  lost  their 
influence  by  passing  under  the  dominion  of  a  republic.  They  were  besides 
attached  to  Catholicism.  Many  of  them  even  refused  the  offer  of  having 
themselves  inscribed  and  admitted  among  the  Patricians  of  Bern. 

A  religious  disputation  took  place  at  Lausanne,  in  which  Farel  took  the 
lead;  it  lasted  seven  days,  but  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Lausanne  declined  to 
take  part  in  it.  After  its  conclusion,  the  Bernese  proclaimed  aU  over  the 
country  the  abolition  of  the  mass  and  of  images,  and  reformed  densymen 
were  appointed  to  the  various  parishes.  The  castle  of  Chillon  was  the  last 
place  that  surrendered.  In  the  dungeons  below  the  level  of  the  lake  was 
found  Bonnivard,  who  had  been  confined  there  for  mx  years.  Although 
Fribourg  had  borne  no  share  in  the  expedition,  yet  Bern  willingly  allowed 
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her  to  take  possession  of  several  districts  of  the  conquered  oountiy,  soch  as 
Romont,  Rue,  and  Estavayer,  which  were  contiguous  to  her  own  territoiy. 
Some  years  afterwards  the  two  cantons  purchased  the  rights  ot  the  counts 
of  Gruy^res,  the  last  remaining  of  the  old  feudal  nobility  oi  Helvetia.  Bern 
had  now  doubled  its  territory,  and  it  became  by  far  the  moBt  extensive  aud 
powerful  of  the  Swiss  cantons. 

The  Reformation  spread  to  the  Italian  side  ct  the  Alps,  in  the  bailiwickB 
or  districts  subject  to  the  Swiss  confederates.  After  many  vexations  and 
disturbances,  and  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  reformed  cantons,  an  order 
was  issued  by  the  Catholic  cantons,  sentencing  all  the  evangelical  ccmverts 
at  Locarno  to  be  banished  tiieir  country  with  their  families.  The  sentence 
was  carried  into  execution  in  March,  1555.  Most  of  them  found  an  aqrlum 
at  Zurich,  where  the  families  of  Orell  and  Muralt,  with  a  sliest  change  in  their 
names,  became  naturalized,  and  continue  to  this  day.  Several  of  tbase 
Italian  exiles  were  silk-weavers  and  dyers,  and  they  carried  to  Zurich  thoee 
branches  of  industry  from  their  Italian  land. 

CALVIN  AT  GENEVA 

In  1536  John  Calvin  was  oblig^  to  make  his  eacme  from  Italv,  where  lus 
doctrines  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  cleigy  and  the  court  of  Kome,  ami 
he  made  his  way  into  Switzerland  by  an  unfrequented  path  over  the  Col  de 
Ferret.  Passing  through  Geneva  he  saw  Fard,  who  earnestly  invited  him  to 
fix  his  residence  in  that  city  and  to  asnst  him  in  the  great  work  of  ref<Hini^ 
tion.  Calvin,  though  at  first  unwilling,  was  persuaded,  and  he  was  a|^Kiinted 
the  same  year  professor  of  theoloQr.  He  was  then  oolj  twexktvHOvea  yean 
of  age.  Both  he  and  Farrel  wentTurther  in  thdr  innovationa  than  the  Swin 
reformers.  This  made  them  many  enemies,  and  drew  upon  them  the  diasp' 
probation  of  the  evan^lical  svnod  then  sitting  at  T^msanne  for  the  uwpom 
of  regulating  the  discipline  of  the  reformed  cmureh.  As  Oalvin  ana  FiraL 
however,  would  not  submit  to  the  decifflon  of  the  synod,  thqr  were  orderea 
by  the  magistrates  to  leave  Geneva  in  1538,  and  Calvin  went  to  Stradbuig^ 
where  he  established  a  French  evangelical  church.  Soon  after,  however,  a 
deputation  came  from  Geneva  to  invite  him  to  return,  as  his  presence  was 
found  necessary  to  enforce  order  and  religion.  Faiel  had,  meantime,  settled 
at  Xeuoh&tel,  where  he  remained  till  his  death. 

Calvin,  on  his  return  to  Geneva,  in  1541,  perceiving  the  necesraty  of  having 
a  moral  censorship,  in  order  to  restrain  the  utter  licentiousness  which  threat- 
ened the  very  existence  of  the  community,  proposed  to  establish  a  connstory, 
to  act  a.s  cewsor  manim,  composed  of  the  pastors  or  parish  incumbents,  two 
nienilx^rs  of  the  council  of  state  or  executive,  two  members  of  the  councO  <rf 
two  hundred,  one  of  the  sjmdics,  and  a  secretary.  Tbis  and  other  r^gulaticMis 
proposed  by  Calvin  concerning  church  government  and  discipline  were  ap- 
proved by  the  general  council  of  all  the  citizens,  and  received  the  form  (rf 
law  in  Novenil)er,  1541.  The  consistory  assembled  every  Tbursday,  and  Cal- 
vin, who  alwavs  attended  the  sittings,  may  be  said  to  have  been  ito  presidii^ 
spirit.  It  had  very  extensive  and  almost  inquisitorial  powers;  it  took  cogni- 
sance of  immoralities,  of  blasphemy  and  profanation,  and  other  (fences 
against  religion.  The  punishments  were  fine,  imprisonment,  and  in  some  cases 
death.  This  institution  of  the  consistory  contmues  to  enst  thoufdh  erasid- 
erably  modifie<l.  Calvin  also  assiuned  the  task  of  collecting  ana  revising 
the  old  laws  and  edicts,  so  as  to  form  a  body  of  civU  law  for  the  republic, 
which  was  approved  of  in  1543  by  the  council  generaL    At  the  same  tune  he 
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VTBs  not  unmindful  of  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  and  he  proposed  and  efifected 
the  establishment  of  a  public  college,  called  ac^emy,  for  teaching  the  arts 
and  sciences,  m  which  he  himself  lectured  three  times  a  week  on  theology, 
and  which  soon  acquired  and  has  ever  since  maintained  a  high  character  anions 
tiie  schools  of  learning  in  Europe,  and  has  been  a  nursery  of  clergymen  and 
divines  to  the  reformed  churches  of  France  and  other  countries. 

The  influence  of  Calvin's  searching  and  austere  mind  remained  impressed 
on  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  Genevans  for  ages  after  his  death,  and 

the  stamp  is  not  yet  alt(^ther  obliterated. 
He  was  mtolerant  accormng  to  the  temper 
of  his  age,  but  he  was  conscientious  in  nis 
intolerance.  The  execution  of  Michael  Ser- 
vetus  is  the  act  from  which  Calvin's  mem- 
ory has  suffered  most.  Servetus  was  a 
Spanish  physician,  a  man  of  a  wild,  fantastic 
mind,  wno  had  adopted  the  tenets  of  the 
Samosatenians  against  Trinity,  denying  the 
eternity  and  divinity  of  the  Son.  He  held 
forth  his  doctrines  in  various  places,  and 
finally  came  to  Geneva,  where  Calvin  now 
reigned  paramoimt.  He  was  tried  and  sen- 
tenced to  the  stake,  as  an  obdurate  heretic, 
although  it  appears  that  Calvin  voted  for  a 
milder  mode  of  death.  He  was,  however, 
burned  alive. 

Geneva  owes  much  to  Calvin.  He  con- 
solidated both  its  religious  and  mimicipal 
institutions.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  May, 
1564,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  worn  out  by 
study  and  application.  He  was  buried  wilii- 
out  pomp  or  epitaph,  as  he  had  himself  di- 
rected, in  the  common  burying  groimd  of 
Fleinpalais,  and  his  funeral  was  attended  by 
almost  the  entire  population.  He  left  the 
care  of  his  flock  to  his  friend  and  disciple, 
Theodore  de  B6ze.* 

The  effects  of  the  Reformation  made 
themselves  manifest  in  all  the  relations  of 
private  and  public  life.  General  attention 
was  directed  to  the  mtemal  wants  and  wel- 
fare of  the  country;  and  the  rising  generation  acquired  taste  for  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  for  the  sciences  by  which  the  mind  is  most  enlarged  and  elevated. 
The  study  of  the  ancients  and  of  history  had  been  revived  bjr  theolo^cal  in- 
Quiries.  If  enlistments  still  continued  to  take  place  for  foreign  services,  yet 
tne  venaUty  of  rulers  and  their  subjects  had  ceased  to  be  so  prevalent  as 
formerly.  Improvements  were  made  in  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manu- 
factures; and  the  reception  given  to  fugitive  co-religionists  introduced  or 
furthered  several  branches  of  industry.  Almshouses  and  hospitaLs  were 
instituted  or  improved.  Strict  regulations  were  made  against  prodigality, 
gambling,  and  usury;  and  rigid  limits  were  set  to  public  unusements. 

Under  the  name  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  the  clergy  in  Geneva  and 
the  canton  of  Bern  assumed  a  very  extensive  jurisdiction.  Tlie  deigy  pos- 
sessed important  weight  and  influence  with  the  people;  and  when  they  inter- 
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fered  in  word  or  in  writing  with  the  constituted  authorities,  their  dicta  were 
in  general  received  as  decisive.  Their  intervention,  as  might  be  ezpectedi 
was  not  in  all  cases  free  from  polemical  passions  or  saoeraotal  arrogance; 
but  it  oftener  took  an  aspect  of  beneficence,  particularlv  when  the  secular 
authorities  neglected  their  duties.  Tlie  better  part  of  the  clergy  them^ 
selves  never  lost  sight  of  the  evils  engendered  by  an  unUmited  domination 
of  their  order. 

The  independence  of  the  cantons  and  the  diflference  (rf  their  forms  ot 
polity  necessarily  occasioned  variations  in  their  diurdi  discipline.  These 
were  taken  advantage  of  by  the  enenues  of  reform  to  reproach  its  finends 
with  the  want  of  a  sure  foundation  for  their  faith.  Tlie  subsequent  evan- 
gelical leaders,  harassed  by  the  virulent  attacks  ct  theur  oppcKiente,  imagined 
the  production  of  explicit  confessions  to  be  requisite  for  their  justification. 
The  four  evangelical  cantons,  Zurich,  Bern,  fiAIe,  and  Schafinausen,  and 
the  three  allied  towns,  St.  Gall.  Mulhausen.  and  Bienne,  agreed  upon  a  com- 
mon form  of  confession,  to  be  mid  before  the  general  assembly  of  the  church 
when  convoked  by  the  emperor.  In  the  same  year  (1566)  Geneva  also  ismied 
a  confession,  composed  b^  Farel.  finally,  on  the  Ist  of  March|  1566,  the 
so  called  Helvetic  confession  was  promulgated  at  Zurich. 

The  reformed  cantons  made  freauent  but  (or  the  most  part  ineffectual 
intercessions  for  their  oppressed  co-religionists  in  France  and  Savoy.  Numer* 
ous  refugees  from  these  countries  found  protecticm  rad  mmpmt  in  Switier^ 
land.  Geneva  became  a  city  of  refuge  for  persecuted  Italians,  and  Zurich 
for  the  English,  who  fled  from  the  tvranny  ot  Queen  Mary.  Hie  churdi 
of  Rome,  unable  to  withstand  any  longer  the  demands  for  ref<nmatioii, 
even  of  Catholics  themselves,  had  at  last  consented  to  open  a  eoundl  at 
Trent.  The  reception  of  its  decLrions  by  tiie  Oatholie  cantons  occaaooed 
the  reformed  ones  to  be  r^arded  by  than  more  than  ever  as  rrnqptdee  and 
reprobates,  while  it  served  to  increase  the  BOSfmODB  and  imbittoment  of 
the  latter.  All  sentiments  of  patriotism  yielded  to  rdigknis  hatred,  wfakdi 
constantly  found  new  food  for  itself. 

In  former  times  the  confederates  had  always  maintained  a  jealous  vigi- 
lance with  regard  to  the  pope,  considered  as  a  foreign  power,  and  with  regBod 
to  the  clerical  order  in  general,  as  instruments  of  that  power.  But  now, 
the  zeal  of  polemics,  and  the  prevalent  ideas  of  the  duty  of  submissiveness 
to  the  spiritual  authority,  placed  a  part  of  the  Helvetic  body  entirely  at  the 
cornniand  of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors;  and  by  consequence,  attached 
them  to  that  line  of  foreign  policy  most  conformable  to  clerical  interests. 

At  this  epoch,  Cardinal  Carlo  Itorromeo  exercised  a  distinguished  influence 
in  spiritual  and  political  matters.  Elevated  at  the  age  of  tnree-and-twenty 
to  the  bishopric  of  Milan  and  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  he  felt  an  early  voca- 
tion to  the  office  of  reformer  of  the  Catholic  clergy  and  church  discipline; 
but  his  mind  was  so  thoroughly  unbued  with  the  i^uit  of  a  dommant  priest- 
hood that  even  the  heads  of  the  CathoUc  cantons  were  compelled  to  reflost 
his  proceedings.  He  powerfully  contributed  towards  putting  in  execution 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent;  he  established  at  Milan  a  college  for  the 
bringing  up  of  Swiss  youth  to  the  clerical  profession;  he  induced  the  pope 
to  keep  a  permanent  nuncio  in  the  Catholic  cantons.  His  establishment  (rf 
Jesuits  at  Lucerne  was  still  more  momentous  in  its  influence  on  the  public 
mind  and  on  education;  while  the  effect  produced  bv  the  Jesuits  on  the 
up^x^r  chisses  was  rivalled  by  that  which  the  order  of  Oapuchins  exercised 
over  the  lower. 

Ttie  first  permanent  nimcio,  the  bishop  of  Veroelli,  a  pratigi  of  the  cardinal 
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Borromeo,  brought  about,  in  1579,  a  league  between  the  bishop  of  B41e  and 
the  seven  Catholic  cantons.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  Catholic 
counterijart  to  the  evangelical  co-burghership  of  Bern  and  Zurich.  The 
contracting  parties  promised  each  other  aid  in  the  affairs  of  religion,  etc 
Ilie  seven  cantons  engaged  to  retain  in  the  Catholic  faith  such  subjects  of 
the  bishop  as  had  not  yet  abandoned  it,  and  to  use  their  endeavours  in  re-con- 
verting those  who  had  apostatised.  In  1586,  the  so-called  Borroniean  or 
"golden  league"  was  sworn  to  by  the  seven  Catholic  cantons,  the  provisions 
of  which  were  similar  to  those  of  the  fore^ing  one,  with  the  addition  of 
the  following  clause:  that,  in  case  of  individu^  members  manifesting  any 
inclination  to  desert  the  faith,  the  others  should  compel  them  to  abide  by 
it,  and  visit  the  promoters  of  defection  with  condign  punishment. 

A  ludicrous  example  of  the  length  to  which  distrust  of  Rome  was  carried 
by  the  Protestant  party  was  afforded  by  the  controversy  excited  on  the 
occasion  of  the  reform  of  the  Julian  calendar.  Pope  Gregory  XIII  com- 
menced his  reform  of  the  calendar  by  striking  off  ten  days  from  the  year 
1582.  The  Catholic  cantons  adopted  this  arrangement,  alter  Unterwalden 
had  offered  some  objections  to  it.  ITie  Protestants,  on  the  other  hand, 
conceived  an  apprehension  lest  the  reception  of  a  calendar  decreed  by  the 
pope,  and  named  after  him,  might  pave  the  way  for  future  papal  encroach- 
ments; and  lest  their  compliance  might  wear  uie  appearance  of  deference 
to  a  papal  mandate.  The  Catholic  cantons  not  only  adopted  the  Gr^orian 
calendar,  but  enjoined  its  observance  on  the  free  bailiwicks,  and  instructed 
the  vogts  to  punish  recusants. 

Irritated  oy  this  mode  of  proceeding,  Zurich  turned  the  affair  into  a 
question  of  religion:  the  greatest  ferment,  however,  was  in  the  Hiuigau. 
The  two  religious  parties  had  now  not  only  different  feast  days,  but  con- 
fusion took  place  on  market  days,  and  other  civil  arrangements.  After 
the  waste  of  much  discussion  on  the  matter  at  successive  diets,  the  neutral 
cantons,  in  concert  with  the  French  ambassador,  finally  concluded  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  regulation  of  the  calendar  was  committed  to  each  canton 
within  the  boimds  of  its  own  territory .<^ 

RELATIONS  WITH  SAVOY;  THE  ESCALADE  (1602  A.D.) 

In  October,  1564,  Bern,  by  a  peace  concluded  at  Lausanne,  restored  to 
Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  the  Chablais  and  the  county  of  Gex, 
on  condition  that  he  should  allow  the  free  exercise  of  the  reformed  leli^on 
in  those  districts.  The  duke,  on  his  side,  made  a  formal  cession  to  Bern  and 
Fribourg  of  his  rights  on  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  this  cession  was  confirmed 
in  1617  by  Duke  Charles  Emanuel.  Emanuel  Philibert  maintained  the 
article  of  the  treaty  concerning  religion  until  his  death,  but  his  successor, 
Charles  Emanuel,  disregarding  his  father's  promise,  drove  away,  in  1588, 
the  reformed  clergy  from  the  Chablais,  and  abolished  the  Reformation  by 
force.  He  also  resumed  a  system  of  annoyance  and  intrigue  against  Geneva, 
and  he  encouraged  several  conspiracies,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  pos- 
session of  that  city. 

At  length,  in  1602,  he  made  a  bold  attempt  to  take  the  town  by  surprise. 
Under  pretence  of  watching  the  movements  of  the  French  on  his  frontiers, 
he  assembled  a  body  of  troops  near  its  walls,  and  in  the  night  between  the 
11th  and  12th  of  December  (old  style),  scaling  ladders  having  been  prepared 
for  the  purpose,  a  party  of  two  hundred  of  the  duke's  soldiers  silently  mounted 
the  walls  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  while  the  rest  waited  outside  for  a 
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signal  to  force  the  gate.  They  had  been  promised  the  plunder  of  the  city, 
but  Geneva  was  providentially  speured  the  norrors  that  would  have  followed 
their  success.  A  sentry  heanng  noise  in  the  ditdi  gave  tlie  atanUy  the  citi- 
zens ran  to  arms  and  barricaded  the  streets,  the  guard  at  the  gate  let  down 
the  portcullis,  and  fired  a  cannon  which  ennladea  the  ditch  and  swept  away 
the  ladders.  The  troops  outside,  seeing  the  attack  had  fiuled,  began  a  retreat 
while  those  that  were  in  the  town,  bein^  assuled  on  every  side  by  the  dtiienSy 
were  either  killed  or  thrown  into  the  ditches.  Thirteen  were  nuule  prisonem 
and  hanged  next  dav  as  midnight  assasdns.  Th&xiore  de  Bitte^  who,  owing 
to  his  great  age,  haci  discontinued  preaching,  mounted  the  pulpit  next  morn- 
ing and  began  singing  the  124th  psalm,  in  gratitude  to  tne  Almie^ty  who 
had  snatched  his  countrymen  from  the  jaws  of  destruction.  Tlie  anniversary 
of  the  Escalade  has  been  ever  since  religiously  kept  at  Geieva.  Hie  cantoii 
of  Bern  strongly  resented  this  treacherous  attack  upon  its  allv,  but  the 
neutral  cantons  interfered,  and  a  new  treaty  was  at  length  ooncludEd  in  July, 
1603,  by  which  the  duke  of  Savoy  engaged  not  to  nuae  any  fortress  ot  aasemble 
any  troops  within  sixteen  miles  of  the  city.  From  that  time  the  republic 
of  Geneva  was  left  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  its  independence;  and, 
besides  Bern,  Zurich  contracted  with  it  a  perpetual  alliance. 

DI80RDEB8  IN  THB  GBI80NB 

In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  countiy  of  the  Oriaons 
became  involved  in  war  with  the  courts  of  SiMun  and  ot  Austria,  in  coih 
sequence  of  a  revolt  which  broke  out  in  the  Valtellina,  and  was  a  source  of 
great  and  lasting  calamities  to  both  countries.  The  ori^  of  the  disturbances 
in  the  Valtellina  was  of  a  remote  date.  The  people  ct  that  vallfiT  (which 
had  become  subject  to  the  Grisons  a  century  b^ore)  were  Oathouc.  while 
the  majori^  of  their  Grisons  masters  had  embraced  the  refonnea  com- 
munion. The  government  of  the  Grisons.  stimulated  by  some  of  the  more 
zealous  evangelical  clergymen,  interferea  in  a  certain  measure  with  the 
consciences  of  their  subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conduct  ct  the  agents 
of  Rome  excited  the  suspicions  of  the  Grisons. 

Pofx^  Pius  V,  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  prerogatives  of  his  church, 
endeavoured  to  recover  certain  tithes  and  other  revenues  in  the  Valtellina, 
which  had  l)een  given  up  bv  the  Grisons  to  lav  improprietors.  He  com- 
missioned for  this  purpose  Jonn  Planta,  baron  of  KiLsuns,  and  his  son  Conrad, 
who  w:is  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Coire,  to  whom,  in  1572,  he  issued  a 
bull,  conferring  on  them  the  management  of  all  church  lands  and  revenues 
in  the  Valtellina  and  in  the  adjoining  coimty  of  Chiavenna,  "which  were 
then  held  by  improper  persons,"  meaning  thereby  several  Protestants, 
and  among  others  the  Salis,  a  powerful  Gnsons  famiily.  and  ancient  rivals 
of  the  Plantas.  The  Salis  appealed  to  the  diet  of  the  Grisons,  who  decided 
that  the  grant  by  the  pope  to  the  Plantas  was  iUe^.  The  baron  of  Rasuns, 
not  having  paid  sufficient  deference  to  this  decision,  was  imprisoned,  tor- 
tured, and  put  to  death.  His  son  escaped,  and  soon  after  [1574].  throu|^ 
the  mediation  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  public  tranquillity  was  restored,  at  least 
in  appearance. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  following  century  the  duke  of  Fuentes,  the  ^anish 
governor  of  Alilan,  raised,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  tSomo, 
a  fort  which  commanded  the  onlv  carria^road  leading  into  the  ValteHina. 
Spain  had  long  been  ambitious  of  possessing  that  fine  valley,  through  which 
lay  the  only  direct  communication  between  Lombardy  and  the  T^^l,  and 
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other  Austrian  territories;  for  as  the  two  branches  c 
were  allied  by  policy  as  well  as  by  blood,  it  was  theii 
road  by  which  they  could  receive  or  send  speedy  as 
On  the  other  hand,  the  republic  of  Venice,  which  w 
pendent  power  in  Italy,  and  whose  territories  lay  betwc 
Lombardy,  was  essentially  interested  in  maintaining  tl 
of  Valtellina,  which  bordered  on  her  two  provinces  of 
and  through  which  she  could  obtain  recruits  from  & 
ally  against  any  encroachments  from  Spain  and  Am 
made  a  treaty  with  the  Orisons  leagues  for  the  purpose 
through  the  territory  of  the  latter.  This  excited  the 
•Fuentes,  and  the  Orisons,  in  order  to  keep  on  good  1 
governor,  and  to  continue  to  receive  the  usual  supp 
provisions  from  Lombardy,  granted  likewise  free  p 
soldiers  through  the  Valtellina. 

In  1615,  tne  alliance  between  Venice  and  the 
Venetian  senate  sent  an  agent  to  renew  it,  who,  in 
obstacles  made  by  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  agents, 
in  the  Protestants  both  religious  and  political  suspi 
subjects  of  Valtellina.  A  great  synod  of  the  Protests 
and  the  Venetian  alliance  was  lu^d  with  expressii 
against  Spain  and  its  supposed  partisans  in  the  Valt 
Tne  Protestant  communes  rose  in  arms  against  thoi 
of  being  favourable  to  Spain;  some  persons  were  killec 
fined  and  banished,  and  among  these  were  the  tw( 
the  bishop  of  Coire  himself.  This  happened  in  1618 
of  the  Protestants  gave  orders  for  the  arrest  of  Nichola 
of  Sondrio,  the  head  of  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Valtellina 
for  his  pious  and  moral  conduct,  but  who  had  opposec 
testants  to  make  converts  among  his  flock.  Rusca  wm 
country,  and  tried  before  a  summary  tribunal  on  the 
correspondence  with  the  Spaniards,  and  of  resistanc 
government.  The  old  man  denied  the  first  charge,  o 
fact,  to  have  been  innocent;  and  with  regard  to  the 
only  opposed,  though  not  by  seditious  means,  those  i 
detrimental  to  the  Catholic  faith  and  contrary  to  the 
Valtellina.  He  was  put  to  the  torture,  and  he  died 
prison  after  a  few  days.    His  body  was  burned  by  1 

These  cruelties  exasperated  the  people  of  Valtellina, 
of  the  Plantas  among  the  Orisons.  The  emigrants  ol 
at  Milan  and  in  the  Tyrol;  they  corresponded  wit 
Valtellina,  and  aimed  at  overturning  the  government 
A  wealthy  native  of  Valtellina,  named  Robustelli,  pi 
of  the  conspirarcy,  which  was  to  shake  off  the  sovei 
TTie  duke  of  Feria,  governor  of  Milan,  secretly  encou: 
and  gave  them  money.  At  break  of  day  on  the  19th 
fixed  for  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolt,  Robustelli 
with  a  number  of  armed  men,  entered  Tirano,  one 
of  Valtellina,  and  having  nmg  the  bells  as  a  signal,  t 
the  Protestants,  whether  Orisons  or  their  own  coui 
alann,  both  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  inhabi 
quaintcd  with  the  conspiracy  arose  from  their  bed 
party  of  outlaws  were  come  to  commit  depredations,  a 
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The  Grisons  governor,  John  Oappoli,  suspecting  the  auie  tlung,  ordered 
the  town-house  bell  to  be  rung  to  summon  the  people  to  arms.  But  as  tbsse 
came  out  of  their  houses,  the  conspu^tors,  imo  were  in  waiting,  fell  upon 
the  Protestants;  while  tne  Catholics,  bejng  apprised  of  the  true  cause  of 
the  tumult,  and  excited  by  the  leaoers  of  the  insurrection,  joined  in  the 
massacre,  and  having  broken  open  the  place  where  the  arms  were  depoated, 
proceeded  to  the  well-known  dwellings  of  the  Protestants.  Ibese  strove 
to  defend  themselves,  but  in  vain;  ttey  were  hunted  out  and  barbarously 
killed,  five  alone  escaping.  Several  of  them  who  had  run  out  of  the  town 
were  attacked  by  the  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  showed  them  no 
mercy.  Some  women  were  also  murdered.  The  govemcH*  was  shot,  and 
the  Protestant  preacher's  head  was  cut  off  and  stuck  on  his  own  pulpit 
The  houses  were  plimdered,  although  the  conspirators  had  solemnly  agreed 
to  respect  the  property  of  the  victims,  for  the  sake  of  their  wives  ana  cUl- 
(Ircn:  but  those  who  did  not  refrain  from  murder  were  not  likely  to  be 
restrained  from  robbery. 

At  Sondrio,  the  chief  town  of  Valtellina,  the  insurrection  broke  out  in 
the  same  manner.  The  governor,  however,  had  time  to  make  a  show  of 
defence,  which  enabled  him  to  obtain  a  safeguard  for  himself  and  his  family; 
but  all  the  rest  of  the  Protestants  wero  butchered  without  mercy,  except 
two  natives  of  the  place,  a  man  and  a  woman,  who  had  become  Protestanta^ 
and  who  were  sent  to  the  Inquisition  at  Milan.  The  man  abjured  again, 
and  so  saved  his  life;  the  woman,  more  firm  (rf  purpose,  refused  to  retraet^ 
and  was  burned  alive.  At  Te^lio,  a  small  village,  the  assassins  came  just 
as  the  Protestants  were  attending  service  in  their  church.  The  church  was 
surrounded  by  armed  men;  the  people  within  endeavoured  to  defend  the 
entrance,  but  the  assailants  climbed  to  the  windows,  and  fired  on  the  OOD- 
gregation.  Men,  women,  and  children  here  fdl  victims  promuKUOiHlly. 
The  door  was  then  forced  open,  and  the  women  bdng  pushed  out  the  men 
were  all  killed,  with  their  pastor.  Some  had  taken  melter  in  the  bel&yi 
but  in  vain;  their  tormentors  lighted  a  fire  underneath,  and  burned  them. 

The  whole  valley  fell  into  tne  power  of  the  insurvents.  Hie  victims 
of  this  catastrophe  have  been  stated  as  amounting  to  350;  probably  they 
exceeded  that  number.  The  fugitives  were  hunted  after,  shot  at,  stoned  to 
death,  or  thrown  into  the  river  Adda. 

At  the  first  news  of  this  sanguinary  revolt  the  Grisons  loudly  expressed 
their  indignation.  Two  of  the  leagues,  Caddee  and  the  Ten  Jurisdictions,  sent 
two  thousand  men,  under  one  of  the  Salis,  to  mareh  against  ValteUina;  but 
the  Grey  League,  in  which  the  Catholics  were  most  numerous,  held  back  from 
the  rest.  A  body  of  five  himdred  Spaniards  entered  the  county  of  C9iiavenna, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  Grisons  thought  prudent  to  evacuate  Valtellina. 
and  repass  the  mountains  to  their  own  country.  An  order  came  from  Madria 
by  which  Valtellina  was  placed  under  the  royal  protection  of  Spain,  and 
Spanish  garrisons  were  sent  to  Morb^o  and  Tlrano. 

The  cantons  of  Bern  and  Zurich,  being  appli^  to  by  the  Grisons  for  asflist- 
ance  against  their  revolted  subjects,  sent  a  considerable  body  of  men,  w1k> 
enterecl  Bormio  and  marched  upon  Tlrano,  committing  many  acts  ct  cruel 
retaliation  on  their  way.  Two  thousand  Spanish  veterans  ddTended  Tinno. 
The  troops  of  each  canton  fought  separately;  those  of  Bern  hurried  forward 
to  the  attack,  without  waiting  for  their  allies  of  Zurich,  and  were  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  their  commander.  The  Zurichers  came  up  next,  but  the 
S|)aniar(ls  waited  for  them  within  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  uter  seven  houra 
of  fruitless  attack  the  Swiss  were  obliged  to  retire  with  great  kss;  and,  bdng 
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other  Austrian  territories;  for  as  the  two  branches  of  the  house  of  Austria 
were  allied  by  policy  as  well  as  by  blood,  it  was  their  interest  to  have  some 
road  by  which  they  could  receive  or  send  speedy  assistance  to  each  other. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  republic  of  Venice,  which  was  then  the  only  inde- 

E indent  power  in  Italy,  and  whose  territories  lay  between  Austria  and  Spanish 
ombardy,  was  essentially  interested  in  maintaining  the  Grisons  in  possession 
of  Valtellina,  which  bordered  on  her  two  provinces  of  Bergamo  and  Brescia, 
and  through  which  she  could  obtain  recruits  from  Switzerland,  her  natural 
ally  against  any  encroachments  from  Spain  and  Austria.  In  1603,  Venice 
made  a  treaty  with  the  Grisons  leagues  for  the  purpose  of  having  free  passage 
through  the  territory  of  the  latter.  This  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  duke  of 
•Fuentes,  and  the  Grisons,  in  order  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  Spanii^ 
governor,  and  to  continue  to  receive  the  usual  supplies  of  com  and  other 
provisions  from  Lombardy,  granted  likewise  free  passage  to  the  Spani^ 
soldiers  through  the  Valtellina. 

In  1615,  the  alliance  between  Venice  and  the  Grisons  expired.  The 
Venetian  senate  sent  an  agent  to  renew  it,  who,  in  order  to  overcome  the 
obstacles  made  by  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  agents,  foimd  means  to  excite 
in  the  Protestants  both  religious  and  political  suspicions  of  their  Catholic 
subjects  of  Valtellina.  A  great  synod  of  the  Protestant  ministers  assembled 
and  the  Venetian  alliance  was  urged  with  expressions  of  violent  rancour 
gainst  Spain  and  its  supposed  partisans  in  the  Valtellina  and  the  Grisons. 
Tne  Protestant  communes  rose  in  arms  against  those  who  were  suspected 
of  being  favourable  to  Spain;  some  persons  were  killed,  and  many  more  were 
fined  and  banished,  and  among  these  were  the  two  brothers  Planta  and 
the  bishop  of  Coire  himself.  Tnis  happened  in  1618.  The  violent  leaders 
of  the  Protestants  gave  orders  for  the  arrest  of  Nicholas  Rusca,  the  archpriest 
of  Sondrio,  the  head  of  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Valtellina,  a  man  much  respected 
for  his  pious  and  moral  conduct,  but  who  had  opposed  the  efforts  of  the  Pro- 
testants to  make  converts  among  his  flock.  Rusca  was  taken  into  the  Grisons 
country,  and  tried  before  a  summary  tribimal  on  the  charges  of  treasonable 
correspondence  with  the  Spaniards,  and  of  resistance  to  the  edicts  of  the 
government.  The  old  man  denied  the  first  charge,  of  which  he  appeaziB,  in 
fact,  to  liave  been  innocent;  and  with  regard  to  the  second,  he  said  he  had 
only  opposed,  though  not  by  seditious  means,  those  innovations  which  were 
detrimental  to  the  Catholic  faith  and  contrary  to  the  relipous  privile^  of 
Valtellina.  He  was  put  to  the  torture,  and  he  died  in  consequence  m  his 
prison  after  a  few  days.  His  body  was  burned  by  the  public  executioner. 
These  cruelties  exasperated  the  people  of  Valtellina,  as  well  as  the  partisans 
of  the  Plantas  among  the  Grisons.  The  emigrants  of  that  party  assembled 
at  Milan  and  in  the  Tyrol;  they  corresponded  with  the  discontented  in 
Valtellina,  and  aimed  at  overturning  the  government  of  their  own  country. 
A  wealthy  native  of  Valtellina,  named  Robustelli,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  conspirarcy,  which  was  to  shake  off  the  sovereignty  of  the  Grisons. 
The  duke  of  Feria,  governor  of  Milan,  secretly  encouraged  the  conspirators, 
and  gave  them  money.  At  break  of  day  on  the  19th  of  July,  1620,  the  day 
fixed  for  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolt,  Robustelli  and  ms  companions, 
with  a  number  of  armed  men,  entered  Tirano,  one  of  the  largest  viUages 
of  Valtellina,  and  having  nmg  the  bells  as  a  signal,  they  began  to  maasacre 
the  Protestants,  whether  Grisons  or  their  own  countrymen.  At  the  first 
alarm,  both  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  inhabitants  who  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  conspiracy  arose  from  their  beds,  thinking  that  some 
party  of  outlaws  were  come  to  conmiit  depredations,  as  had  before  happened. 
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The  Griaons  governor,  John  Oappoli,  suspecting  the  same  thing,  ordered 
the  town-house  bell  to  be  rung  to  summon  the  people  to  arms.  But  as  tbase 
came  out  of  their  houses,  the  conspirators,  who  were  in  waiting,  fell  upon 
the  Protestants;  while  tne  Cathohcs.  beiiu;  apprised  of  the  true  cause  of 
the  tumult,  and  excited  by  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  joined  in  the 
massacre,  and  having  broken  open  the  place  where  the  arms  were  depoated, 
proceeded  to  the  well-known  dwellings  of  the  Protestants.  Tbese  strove 
to  defend  themselves,  but  in  vain;  they  were  hunted  out  and  barbarously 
killed,  five  alone  escaping.  Several  of  them  who  had  run  out  of  the  town 
were  attacked  by  the  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  showed  them  no 
mercy.  Some  women  were  also  murdered.  The  governor  was  shot,  and 
the  Protestant  preacher's  head  was  cut  off  and  stuck  on  his  own  pulpit. 
The  houses  were  plimdered,  although  the  conspirators  had  solemnly  agreed 
to  respect  the  property  of  the  victims,  for  the  sake  of  their  wives  and  cUl- 
dren:  but  those  who  did  not  refrain  from  murder  were  not  likely  to  be 
restrained  from  robbery. 

At  Sondrio,  the  cluef  town  of  Valtellina,  the  insurrection  broke  out  in 
the  same  manner.  The  governor,  however,  had  time  to  make  a  show  of 
defence,  which  enabled  him  to  obtwi  a  safeguard  for  himself  and  his  family; 
but  all  the  rest  of  the  Protestants  were  butchered  without  mercy,  exo&pt 
two  natives  of  the  place,  a  man  and  a  woman,  who  had  become  Protestanu^ 
and  who  were  sent  to  the  Inquisition  at  Milan.  The  man  abjured  agun, 
and  so  saved  his  life;  the  woman,  more  firm  ct  purpose,  refused  to  retnet^ 
and  was  burned  alive.  At  T^lio,  a  small  villajge,  the  assassins  came  just 
as  the  Protestants  were  attendmg  service  in  tiieir  chureh.  The  church  was 
surrounded  by  armed  men;  the  people  within  endeavoured  to  defend  the 
entrance,  but  the  assailants  climbed  to  the  windows,  and  fired  on  the  eon- 
gregation.  Men,  women,  and  children  here  fell  victims  pnmiisraoaaly. 
The  door  was  then  forced  open,  and  the  women  bdng  pushed  out  the  men 
were  all  killed,  with  their  pastor.  Some  had  taken  shelter  in  the  bel&yi 
but  in  vain;  their  tormentors  lighted  a  fire  underneath,  and  burned  them. 

The  whole  valley  fell  into  the  power  of  the  insurvents.  Hie  victims 
of  this  catastrophe  have  been  stated  as  amounting  to  350;  probably  they 
exceeded  that  number.  The  fugitives  were  himted  after,  shot  at,  stoned  to 
death,  or  thrown  into  the  river  Adda. 

At  the  first  news  of  this  sanguinary  revolt  the  Grisons  loudly  exprcBsed 
their  indignation.  Two  of  the  leagues,  Caddee  and  the  Ten  Jurisdictions,  sent 
two  thousand  men,  under  one  of  the  Salis,  to  mareh  against  Valtellma;  but 
the  Grey  League,  in  which  the  Catholics  were  most  numerous,  held  back  from 
the  rest.  A  body  of  five  hundred  Spaniards  entered  the  county  of  C9iiavenna, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  Grisons  thought  prudent  to  evacuate  Valtellina. 
and  repass  the  mountains  to  their  own  coimtry.  An  order  came  from  Madrid 
by  which  Valtellina  was  placed  under  the  royal  protection  of  Spain,  and 
Spanish  garrisons  were  sent  to  Morb^no  and  lirano. 

The  cantons  of  Bern  and  Zurich,  being  applied  to  by  the  Grisons  for  aasBSt- 
ance  against  their  revolted  subjects,  sent  a  considerable  body  of  men,  who 
enterecf  Bormio  and  marched  upon  Tlrano,  conunitting  many  acts  of  cruel 
retaliation  on  their  way.  Two  thousand  Spanish  veterans  ddfended  Tlrano. 
Tlie  troops  of  each  canton  fought  separately;  those  of  Bern  hurried  forward 

allie 


to  the  attack,  without  waiting  for  their  allies  of  Zurich,  and  were  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  their  conmiander.  Tie  Zurichers  came  up  next,  but  the 
S|)aniar(Is  waited  for  them  within  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  after  seven  hours 
of  fruitless  attack  the  Swiss  were  obliged  to  retire  with  great  loss;  and,  being 
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harassed  by  the  peasants,  few  of  them  succeeded  in  recrosdnff  the  Alpe.  The 
people  of  Valtelhna,  elated  with  their  success,  set  about  estabfishing  a  r^ency, 
of  which  Robustelli  was  appointed  president. 

The  ministers  of  France  did  not  behold  with  indifference  the  Spanish 
power  stretching  itself  over  Valtellina,  and  threatening,  in  conjunction  with 
Austria,  the  independence  of  the  Grisons.  The  Venetian  senate  was  Ukewise 
deeply  interested  in  preventing  the  increase  of  Spanish  dominion  in  Italy. 
The  duke  of  Savoy  saw  things  m  the  same  light.  And,  as  it  happened,  Pope 
Paul  V,  the  great  supporter  of  the  Valtellina  insurgents,  having  died  in  Jan- 
uary, 1621,  his  successor,  Gregory  XV,  a  man  of  moderate  sentiments,  felt 
as  an  Italian  prince  a  jealous  suspicion  of  the  aggrandisement  of  Spain,  and 
also  openly  disapproved  of  the  barbarous  transactions  of  the  Valtellina  insur- 
rection. All  these  sovereigns  remonstrated  strongly  with  the  king  of  Spain 
against  the  occupation  of  Valtellina;  and  insisted  on  some  conciliatory 
arrangement  by  which  the  rights  of  the  Grisons  over  the  valley  should  be  ac- 
knowledged with  proper  security  for  the  religion  and  privileges  of  their  sub- 
jects. 

The  duke  of  Feria,  on  the  other  hand,  not  wishing  to  lose  the  fruit  of  all 
his  intrigues,  endeavoured  to  bring  about  an  arrangement  with  the  Grisons 
under  his  own  superintendence,  before  the  ministers  at  Madrid  should  come 
to  an  understandmg.  He  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Grey  L^sigue,  where 
the  Catholics  were  most  niunerous,  to  send  agents  to  Milan,  and  ihe  Plantas 
favoured  his  scheme.  The  negotiations  tum^  in  favour  of  Spain  and  of  the 
Catholic  party  in  the  Grisons.  Valtellina  was  to  remain  for  eight  years 
garrisoned  by  Spaniards;  the  executive  authority  was  to  be  restored  to  the 
Grisons,  but  no  rrotestant  was  to  settle  in  the  valley;  full  amnesty  was  given 
for  the  past,  and  the  Catholic  religion  was  prescribed  as  the  only  religion  in 
Valtellina. 

The  other  two  leagues,  however,  would  not  listen  to  these  conditions, 
and  they  came  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  Grey  League.  One  of  the  chief 
Ptotestant  leaders,  George  Jenatsch,  once  a  clergyman  and  now  a  soldier, 
assembled  his  countrymen  of  the  Ten  Jurisdictions,  entered  the  valleys  of 
the  Grey  League,  drove  away  from  it  the  auxiliaries  sent  by  the  Catholic 
cantons,  and  obliged  its  representatives  to  renounce  their  treaW  with  Milan. 
Jenatsch  having  surprised,  in  the  castle  of  Rietber^,  Pompey  rlanta.  one  of 
the  two  emigrant  brothers  attached  to  the  Spanish  party,  and  whom  he 
looked  upon  as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  clove  his  head  with  a  battle-axe. 

Meantime  the  conferences  at  Madrid  were  proceeding,  though  slowly. 
Philip  III  died,  but  by  his  will  recommended  his  son  to  settle  uie  Itahan 
question  according  to  the  advice  of  the  pope,  and  for  the  peace  of  Europe. 
In  April,  1621,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Madrid,  by  which  the  Valtellina 
was  to  be  evacuated  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Grisons  were  to  be  reinstated 
in  their  possession  of  it;  a  full  amnesty  for  the  past  and  security  for  the 
future  were  to  be  given  to  the  natives,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  French 
king,  the  Swiss  cantons,  and  the  pope.  But  these  conditions  pleased  neither 
the  Grisons  nor  the  people  of  Valtellina.  The  Grisons  again  took  up  anns 
and  entered  the  county  of  Bormio,  but  the  Spaniimds  advancing  upon  them 
on  one  side  and  the  Austrians  from  the  Tyrol  on  the  other,  ttey  withdrew 
again  in  confusion. 

Upon  this  the  duke  of  Feria  took  possession  of  Chiavenna,  and  the  Austrian 
general,  Baldiron,  entered  the  league  of  the  Ten  Jurisdictions,  and  on  the 
plea  of  former  claims  took  possession  of  it,  as  well  as  of  Lower  Engadine,  or 
valley  of  the  Inn,  in  the  name  of  Austria.    The  inhabitants  were  obliged, 
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under  pain  of  death,  to  give  up  their  arms,  and  to  swear  fidelity  to  Austria. 
The  other  two  leagues  were  also  overrun  by  the  Austrians,  who  placed  a 
garrison  at  Coire,  the  bishop  of  which  town,  availing  himself  ct  the  terror  of 
foreign  arms,  put  forth  his  former  pretensions  to  sovereignty,  and  assumed 
the  exercise  of  almost  despotic  authority.  A  forced  treaty  was  entered  into 
in  January,  1622,  by  the  two  leagues,  the  other  being  considered  as  extinct^ 
in  which  they  gave  up  forever  their  sovereignty  over  the  Valtellina  ana 
Bormio;  they  acknowledged  the  incorporation  of  the  Ten  Jurisdictions^  the 
Lower  Engadine  and  the  Miinsterthal.  with  the  Austrian  domini(»)s;  and  thqr 
submitted  to  the  passage  of  Spanish  troops  through  their  own  territories. 
The  independence  of  the  Grisons  was  in  fact  annihilated.  Such  were  the  con- 
sequences of  their  harsh  and  imprudent  treatment  of  the  people  of  Valtellina 
and  of  their  obstinate  rejection  of  the  conditions  of  Ifadrid. 

The  Orisons  Recover  Independence 

The  overbearing  conduct  of  the  Austrians  was,  however,  the  cause  of  the 
restoration  of  Grisons  independence.  In  that  part  of  the  countiy  wlUch  thqr 
now  considered  their  own.  it  having  been  incorporated  with  the  Austaian 
dominions,  Baldiron's  solaiers  oppr^sed  the  inhabitants  with  the  greatest 
insolence,  interfered  with  their  property,  obliged  them  to  cany  heavy  loa^ 
and  treated  them  more  like  beasts  of  burden  than  like  men.  A  swann  of 
Capuchins  spread  over  the  valleys  to  convert  the  peasants  to  Oatholiciam. 
All  the  reformed  clergy  were  driven  away,  seventy-nve  evangelical  churches 
were  left  without  pastors,  and  the  people  were  compdled  by  Blows  to  attend 
the  Catholic  service. 

This  last  act  of  tyranny  roused  them  to  resistance.  Hie  robust  and 
spirited  inhabitants  of  the  fine  valley  called  Pr&tigau,  disanned  as  they  were, 
hied  to  the  mountain  forests,  made  wemselves  spears  ftod  clubs,  «id  on  Palm 
Sunday,  1622,  they  issued  out  with  loud  shouts,  surprised  the  Austrian  detach- 
ments, cut  them  to  pieces  or  made  them  prisoners^  and  drove  away  the  main 
body  as  far  as  Maienfeld.  They  then  invested  Cou«,  where  Baldiron  himself 
was.  The  rest  of  the  country  followed  their  example,  the  mountaineers  from 
A|)ponzoll  joined  them,  and  Baldiron  was  obliged  to  demand  a  truce  to  with- 
draw from  the  country.  Rudolf  von  Salis  was  named  general  of  the  patriots. 
Hut  Baldiron  came  again  into  the  Pratigau  the  next  sununer  with  ten  thou* 
sand  men,  eager  for  vengeance.  The  people  fought  with  the  fury  of  despair 
in  the  valleys,  in  the  villages,  in  the  mountains.  It  is  recorded  that  in  the  last 
fight  thirty  brave  men  tnrew  themselves,  armed  with  dubs  only,  into  the 
enemy's  ranks,  and  fell  one  after  the  other  upon  heaps  of  soldiers  whom  thqr 
ba(l  slain.  The  succour  from  Coire  came  too  late.  The  whole  country  <tf 
Pratigau  was  already  in  flames,  and  the  population  almost  entirely  daBtrojred. 

Tlie  Grisons  leagues  sent  envoys  to  the  archduke  of  Austria  at  Lindau, 
but  they  had  to  submit  to  hard  conditions.  Tlie  league  of  the  Ten  Jiuisdie- 
tions  was  declared  to  belong  to  Austria,  and  free  passage  was  to  be  allowed 
through  the  whole  Grisons  country  to  the  Austnans  and  Spaniards.  The 
king  of  France,  Louis  XIII,  who  was  jealous  of  the  Austrian  power,  had 
already  interfered  by  negotiations,  in  concert  with  the  duke  of  Savoy  and 
the  senate  of  Venice,  to  prevent  the  permanent  occupation  by  Spain  and  Au»* 
tria  of  the  important  passes  of  the  Grisons  and  the  ValtelUna.  At  last^  in 
1624,  he  sent  a  force  under  the  count  de  Coeuvres  into  the  Grisons  counter. 
IVrn  and  Zurich  not  only  gave  a  free  passage  but  added  theur  ccmtingente. 
All  the  exiled  Grisons,  under  Rudolf  von  Salis  and  Jenatsch,  led  the  van.    As 
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they  reached  the  frontier  of  their  country  a  ^eral  rising  took  place,  and  the 
Austrian  garrisons  and  governors  were  dnven  away.  Tlie  follomng  year 
Chiavenna  and  the  Valtellina  were  reconquered  from  the  Spaniards.  The 
treaty  concluded  at  Mongon,  in  Aragon,  between  France  and  Spain,  in  1626, 
settled  for  a  time  the  affairs  of  the  Grisons,  though  not  to  the  full  satisfaction 
of  the  latter,  who  still  clung  pertinaciously  to  their  rights  of  sovereignty  over 
the  Italian  valleys.  The  Valtellina,  Chiavenna,  and  Bormio  were  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute  to  the  leagues,  but  they  had  the  right  of  governing  theniselves. 
Some  troops  in  the  service  of  the  pope  garrisoned  the  towns  of  Valtellina 
j)ro  tempore;  and  Robustelli  remained  at  the  head  of  the  regency  of  the  valley. 

In  1628  the  dilutes  about  the  duchy  of  Mantua  brought  the  Frendi 
again  into  Italy.  The  Austrian  armies  sent  to  oppose  them  entered  suddenly 
the  country  of  the  Grisons,  by  the  pass  of  Luciensteig,  took  Coire  [1629],  and 
again  occupied  the  Ten  Jurisdictions  and  the  Engadine.  Although  this  time 
there  was  no  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants,  yet  vexations  of  every  sort  were 
heaped  on  them.  Famine  followed,  and  a  pestilence  brought  by  the  German 
troops,  probably  from  the  frontiers  of  Turkey,  devastated  the  unfortunate 
Rhffitian  valleys;  twelve  thousand  people  died  of  the  latter  8C0tug|e.  Luckily 
for  the  Grisons  the  successes  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  Germany  induced  thie 
emperor  to  conclude  with  France  the  Treaty  of  Cherasco,  "^  1630,  by  which 
he  engaged  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  Grisons.  The  duke  of  Rohan 
then  came  to  Coire  as  ambassador  from  France  and  brought  with  him  some 
troops,  who  assisted  the  Grisons  in  fortifying  their  passes  towards  the  TynL 

In  1635,  war  having  broken  out  agam  fetween  France  and  the  emperor, 
Rohan,  at  the  head  of  a  Grisons  force,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  after  some  sharp 
fighting,  reconquered  Valtellina,  Chiavenna,  and  Bormio  from  the  Austrians 
and  Spaniards  united.  But  the  court  of  France  now  imperiously  required 
that  the  Italian  valleys  should  be  governed  according  to  the  Treaty  of  Mon^on. 
The  French  envoy  Lanier,  an  overbearing  man,  assimied  the  tone  of  a  master 
at  Coire,  and  talked  of  the  Grisons  as  rebels.  The  Grisons  chiefs  sud  among 
themselves,  "Austria  takes  and  France  lies;  let  us  trust  no  foreign  power, 
but  seek  help  only  from  our  own  arms." 

In  February,  1636,  several  of  the  principal  men  of  the  leagues  assembled 
at  Coire  and  swore  to  risk  their  all  to  deliver  their  country  from  all  foreign 
domination.  Colonel  Jenatsch  was  of  the  number,  and  he  with  great  secrecy 
negotiated  a  treaty  at  Innsbruck  with  the  archdiike  of  Austria,  nephew  to 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  II,  by  which  the  former  relations  of  fnendship 
between  the  two  countries  were  restored,  and  Austria  promised  to  co-operate 
in  driving  the  French  out  of  the  Grisons.  Jenatsch  armed  his  countrymen 
secretly;  out  the  duke  of  Rohan,  nevertheless,  suspecting  something,  rein- 
forced his  posts  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  of  the  Landquart.  On  a 
sudden  Jenatsch,  with  six  battalions  of  his  coimtrymen,  appeared  before  the 
French  intrenchments,  while  at  the  same  time  a  body  of  Austrians  showed 
itself  at  Lindau,  threatening  the  rear  of  the  French,  who,  fearful  of  being 
surrounded  [1637],  agreed  to  withdraw,  which  they  did  to  the  number  ra 
about  five  thousand;  and  this  time  the  deliverance  was  complete,  for  no 
foreigners  remained  in  the  Grisons  country.  The  Grisons  were  left  in  pos- 
session of  the  Italian  valleys,  to  which  they  granted  a  full  amnesty,  besides 
acknowleclging  the  Catholic  religion  as  that  of  the  country. 

Spain  made  a  perpetual  peace  with  the  Grisons  at  Milan  in  September 
1639,  on  the  above  conditions,  and  Austria,  too,  renewed  its  former  treaties 
with  the  leagues,  at  Feldkirch,  in  August,  1641,  preserving  its  seigniorial 
rights  and  fees  the  in  Engadine  and  the  Ten  Jurisdictions:  these,  however,  were 
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bought  off  ten  years  after  by  the  payment  of  75,000  florins.  Thus  Austria 
cea^  to  have  any  jurisdiction  in  the  Orisons  territory  excepting  the  baronies 
of  R&zuns  and  Tarasp. 

The  brave  CSolonel  Jenatsch,  two  years  after  he  had  freed  his  country, 
was  murdered  in  Januarv,  1639,  while  at  a  party  of  ofiioers  at  Coire.  Con- 
spirators entered  the  hall  in  di4guise,  and  pressing  round  him,  as  if  in  sport. 
murdered  him  in  the  middle  of  the  festival.  Rudolf  Hanta,  being  accused 
by  public  rumour  of  having  thus  av^iged  the  murder  of  his  brother  Pompey, 
withdrew  to  his  estates  in  me  Engadine,  where  he  died  some 
time  after. 

Meantime  the  Thirtv  Years'  War  was  proceeilhig  in  Ger- 
many.   With  the  result  of  that  war  the  Swiks  wrrr-  cWply 
concerned,  for  had  the  house  of  Austria,  assi&tod  by  itn  rehi- 
tives  of  Spain,  succeeded  in  laying  the  Gennau  t'oiifcdera- 
tion  at  its  feet,  the  Swiss  cantons  would  not  have  been 
long  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties. 
The  conduct  of  the  Austrians  towards  the  Gririotia^ 
the  allies  of  the  Helvetic  League,  sufficiently  showocl 
what  the  cantons  themselves  had  to  expect.    The 
termination,  however,  of  that  great  contest  by  thp 
Peace  of  Westphalia  eventually  put  the  s^eol  to 
the  independence  of  Switzerland.*^ 

SWITZERLAND  IN  THE  THIBTY  TEABS'  WAR 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  house  of 
Habsburg  fought  for  the  ancient  church 
and  the  mediseval  unity  of  all  Christian  people^  in 
order  first  of  all  to  gain  political  predominance  hut 
in  the  end  imdivided  sway.  The  successors  of 
Philip  II  renewed  the  struggles  that  had  di8tin- 
guished  the  reign  of  that  monarch.  Their  rnigbly 
enemy  the  king  of  France  again  sought  to  double 
his  strength  by  alliance.  He  obtained  the  sen^ires 
of  the  Swiss  through  an  advantageous  treaty  [1002] 
and  many  proofs  of  friendliness;  he  encouraged  the 
reformed  states  of  the  empire  in  the  formation  of 
the  "evangelical  union"   (May,  1608)  which  was  swm  Guam 

backed  by  himself;  he  was  on  good  terms  with  Eng- 
land and  the  emancipated  Netherlands.  In  Italy  the  fear  of  the  boundless 
ambition  of  the  Habsburgs  brought  him  much  support  (such  as  that  of  Savqy, 
Wnice,  etc.).  Under  the  guise  of  a  great  liberator  and  peacennaker  Henry 
now  dreamed  of  making  France  the  sovereign  of  the  whole  of  Europe.  Sud^ 
a  design  threatened  to  involve  Switzerland  in  the  vicissitudes  of  external  and 
internal  wars  and  in  difficult  relations  witJi  the  other  great  powers. 

Tlirough  the  renewal  of  a  league  with  the  Catholic  distncts  of  the  ocm- 
federation  [1602]  Spain  weakened  betimes  Uie  French  influence:  therefore 
France  in  a  particular  compact  claimed  the  assurance  that  SwitierlaDd 
wouM  allow  no  passage  to  the  enemy's  troops.  The  open  partisanship  for 
Spain  of  the  five  [Catholic]  districts  might  have  excited  the  reformed  towns 
to  enter  the  Gennan  ''union";  but  they  refused  all  invitations  to  join  the 
allied  i)rinces.  They  also  evaded  an  alliance  with  Sweden;  but  Zurich  and 
Bern  consented  to  a  defensive  alliance  with  the  markgraf  Qeorgd  Frederick 
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of  Baden-Durlach,  a  member  of  the  union  (August  19th,  1612,  for  twelve 
years) :  for  the  most  part  the  evangelical  districts  (Orten)  kept  up  a  friendly 
correspondence  with  the  united  imperial  states  about  their  political  con- 
dition. 

Meantime  the  sudden  death  of  Henry  IV  thwarted  the  expectations  of 
his  supporters  and  allies.  Spain  now  exploited  the  universal  fluctuations 
in  political  circumstances  in  order  to  establish  her  power.  Tte  duke  of 
Savoy  (Charles  Emanuel)  again  joined  the  Spanish  court,  and  counting  upon 
the  latter's  assistance  he  fitted  out  an  expedition  against  Geneva  and  the 
Vaud  (1610-1611);  but  the  watchfulness  of  the  Bernese  prevented  his  g^n- 
ing  a  decisive  battle.  When  his  claims  to  the  principality  of  Montferrat 
caused  him  to  quarrel  with  the  Habsburgs,  he  made  friends  with  Venice, 
which  was  on  the  point  of  an  alliance  with  the  Swiss,  and  sought  help  from 
the  enemies  of  Spam.  In  honour  of  the  Protestant  powers,  he  b^an  negoti- 
ations with  Bern  as  to  an  alliance  which  was  brought  about  by  English  medi- 
ation (June  23rd,  1617),  after  Savoy  had  formaUy  renoimced  all  pretensions 
to  Vaud. 

From  the  ecclesiastical  differences  of  the  German  Empire  finally  arose  a 
war  lasting  many  years  [known  as  the  Thirty  Years'  War],  which  affected  the 
confederation  in  various  ways.  The  evangelical  towns  had  repeatedlv  been 
in  fear  of  a  imited  attack  by  the  Catholic  'districts''  and  the  Habsbuig 
supremacy,  and  they  therefore  made  preparations  for  their  defence;  they 
proposed  a  common  evangelical  defensiancue  (military  organization),  but  did 
not  succeed  in  carrying  through  this  scheme,  because  B&le  refused  to  co-oper- 
ate, in  order  not  to  excite  opponents.  At  the  time  of  nearer  danger,  the 
reformed  states  made  inquiries  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  Catholic  districts, 
who  each  time  promised  to  provide  their  federal  continent.  When  the 
emperor  after  the  victory  over  Denmark  (1625-1627)  earned  an  army  into 
Germany,  which,  as  its  leader  threatened,  was  to  "bring  the  rebellious  Swiss 
into  order"  get  back  the  old  Habsburg  possessions  and  repress  the  reformed 
church,  the  Catholic  districts  felt  moved  as  confederates  to  make  declarations 
by  oath  and  to  conclude  certain  treaties.  This  attitude  pacified  the  evan- 
gelicals. 

Preparations  were  unanunously  made  for  the  protection  of  the  common 
bailiwicks.  A  commission  took  in  hand  the  numbering  and  collecting  of 
those  capable  of  bearing  arms:  it  inspected  the  arsenals,  fortresses,  and  passes 
on  the  frontiers;  provided  for  good  guards  and  quick  assembling  of  troops; 
and  the  provincial  governors  received  extended  powers.  As  Austria  imperi- 
ously claimed  the  free  use  of  the  Alpine  passes,  the  Swiss  diet  resolved  to  nold 
their  first  contingent  of  troops  in  readiness  for  defence  against  foreign  powers, 
and  to  equip  the  rest  of  the  men  without  delay;  the  proposal  of  the  confederate 
defensionale  was  seriously  considered. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Edict  of  Restitution  at  this  time  also  disgusted 
the  evangelical  towns  (March  6th,  1629).  The  ecclesiastical  princes  (Bftle, 
Constance,  St.  Gall,  etc.)  demanded  the  immediate  restitution  of  the  churchesi 
property,  and  lordship  which  had  been  lost  for  a  centiuy,  and,  as  they  were 
openly  supported  by  the  emperor,  the  reformers  had  freeh  reason  for  estab- 
lishing a  strict  defensive  alliance.  Confidently  relying  on  foreign  assistance, 
the  five  districts  meantime  defended  with  all  their  power  the  claims  of  the 
prince  abbot  and  the  bishop  of  Constance;  on  the  other  side  Zurich  held 
firm  to  the  prescriptive  authority  of  her  ''divorce  court"  and  the  rights  of 
the  reformed  congregations.  The  bitter  feeling  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  only 
danger  from  the  outside  could  prevent  a  civU  war. 
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The  Baden  Compromise;  Struggles  eonceming  NeutraHiy  of  8aU 

By  the  victories  of  the  Swedish  king  Oustavus  Adolphus  (1630-1632) 
Austria  was  driven  into  a  comer.  She  propoeed  without  result  an  alliance 
with  the  confederation.  The  evangelical  towns  declared  themselves  neutral  ; 
but  as  the  five  districts  continually  violated  this  neutrality  by  saving  ibe 
Spanish  troops  leave  to  pass  through  them,  Oustavus  Adolphus  at  last  threat- 
ened to  carry  the  war  into  Switzerland  (April,  1632).  This  declaration  had 
the  effect  of  restricting  at  once  the  privil^e  of  marching  throu^  neutral 
territory,  and  of  inducmg  the  Catholics  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  Zurich. 
A  court  of  e(}uity  did  away  with  the  quarrel  about  "restitution''  throuj^ 
the  Compromise  of  Baden  (September  Tth,  1632),  the  acceptance  of  which 
was  brought  about  by  the  French  ambassador  (Rohan). 

Scarcely  had  the  religious  parties  made  up  their  quarrd  and  resolved 
on  unanimous  action  when  internal  peace  was  again  disturbed  by  tfa^"  attack 
in  the  defiles."  A  number  of  Bernese  intended  for  the  protection  d  MQl- 
hausen,  who  were  marching  along  the  usual  road  throu^  the  territory  of 
Solothum  were  stopped  at  a  narrow  pass  near  Balsthal,  in  order  that  inquiries 
might  be  made  as  to  whether  they  were  on  their  way  to  join  the  Swedes. 
The  government  called  all  the  people  to  armSy  but  finiuly,  on  the  indignant 
explanation  of  Bern,  granted  freedom  of  passage  (September  20th).  Scarcely 
had  the  Bernese  set  forward  on  their  journey  when  the  govemars  Rdl  and 
Brumer  fell  upon  them,  in  order  to  cnush  the  "heretics."  Fifteen  men  were 
killed,  the  rest  wounded  and  plundered.  He  government  of  Solothum, 
deceived  by  false  reports,  refused  to  give  the  ccmipensatkHi  demanded. 
Thereupon  Bern  stopped  supplies  and  prepared  to  obtain  satisfaction  by 
violence.  Solothum  eave  waminff  of  the  matter  to  the  oonfederatkm; 
part  of  the  diet  decided  to  defend  the  guilty  to  the  utmost;  the  Independent 
districts,  however,  forced  them  to  bring  the  offenders  under  the  law  and  to 
pacify  Bern  by  an  example  of  strict  justice.  Roll  was  banished  for  ten, 
Brumer  for  six  years,  their  property  confiscated;  and  three  peasantSi  as 
chief  participators,  were  executea. 

Still  more  seriously  was  peace  endangered  by  an  invasion  of  the  Swedish 
amiy  (September,  1633).  General  Horn  forced  a  passage  through  Stein 
[canton  of  Zurich]  and  marched  over  Swiss  territory  to  b^^e  the  town  of 
Constance.  Enraged  at  this  violation  of  declared  neutral  ground,  the  five 
districts  demanded  restitution  from  Zurich.  As  the  latter  made  restitution, 
though  with  complaints,  she  was  suspected  of  having  made  a  secret  treaty 
with  Sweden.  Three  tiiousand  men  from  the  CathoBc  territories  marched 
into  the  district  of  St.  Gall  to  protect  the  abbot.  In  the  meantime  the  Swecks 
decamped,  after  unsuccessfully  bombarding  CSonstance.  and  returned  to 
Germany.  But  the  mistrust  of  the  Cathohcs  could  only  be  allayed  by  a 
sacrifice.  As  a  citizen  of  Zurich,  the  militarv  commandant  of  Thurgau, 
Kilian  Kesselring,  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  having  secretiy  hindered  the 
assembling  of  the  militia.  He  was  taken  prisoner  and  put  on  the  rack. 
As  he  finnly  maintained  his  innocence,  he  was  taken  into  Dchwyi,  where  he 
was  kept  seventy  weeks  in  strict  confinement.  It  was  only  with  great  effort 
that  Zurich  and  Bern,  whose  interference  was  supported  by  the  independent 
districts  and  the  French  court,  could  procure  his  discharge,  on  the  jMtyment 
by  himself  of  a  heavy  fine.  Zurich  compensated  him  by  giving  him  a  lucra- 
tive appointment. 

These  proceedings  embittered  the  public  mind  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  negotiations  for  a  defensumale  remained  in  abeyance  for  three  years.   Hie 
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five  districts  renewed  their  alliance  with  Spain  (March,  1634),  and  again 
agreed  to  open  their  roads  to  the  Spanish  army  and  in  case  of  necessity  to 
help  to  protect  Upper  Burgundy.  Whilst  B&le,  Schaffhausen,  and  Zurich 
sought  to  protect  their  territory  and  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the  Swiss 
soil,  both  religious  parties  participated  openly  in  the  victories  and  defeats 
of  their  co-religionists.  Many  volunteers  and  mercenaries  joined  the  armies 
in  Germany.  On  the  other  hand  thousands  exchanged  their  cruelly  devas- 
tated homes  for  the  peaceful  districts  of  Switzerland. 

Bale  found  herself  in  the  most  difficult  position.  As  a  frontier  town 
filled  to  overflowing  with  refugees,  and  a  close  neighbour  of  the  Austrian 
forest  towais,  around  which  the  imperial  and  the  Swedish  troops  fought  with 
rapid  alternations  of  success,  she  could  only  maintain  her  free  position  by 
dint  of  indefatigable  watchfulness,  by  extraordinary  sacrifices  and  opportune 
compliance  towards  an  oppressive  superiority.  In  the  spring  of  1633  the 
Swedes  took  possession  of  the  forest  towns  and  Upper  Alsace.  B&le  was 
obliged  to  open  her  gates  to  an  imperial  army  of  tnirty  thousand  men,  in 
order  to  spare  herself  irreconcilable  hostility.  Rheinfeld  and  Breifach  were 
conquered  by  Austria.  At  the  same  time  the  inhabitants  of  B&le  had  to 
bear  with  the  ill  will  of  the  Swedes  and  to  defend  themselves  against  wander- 
ing guerrilla  troops.  When  the  former  had  the  upper  hand  they  went  through 
the  territory  belonging  to  the  town  without  asking  for  permission,  and 
defiantly  obtained  the  grant  of  a  free  passage  through  her  eates.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  imperial  troops  requited  this  favour  shown  to  flie  enemy  witn 
barbarous  deeds  of  violence,  which  were  at  last,  in  October,  revenged  by  a 
bold  sortie. 

The  Defensimale  (16^7  A.D.) 

To  these  misfortunes  were  added  an  oppressive  rise  in  prices,  the  plunder- 
ing of  the  country  by  unbridled  mercenaries  and  robber  bands,  the  breaking- 
out  of  a  ravaging  sickness  (Lazarus  fever),  and  the  growing  biutlen  of  the 
foreign  beggars.  The  burghers  found  a  slight  compensation  for  these  sacri- 
fices in  the  advantageous  trade  in  the  booty  of  the  marchine  armv,  which 
could  not  be  repressed  by  the  authorities  in  spite  of  conmiands  and  punLah- 
ments. 

When  the  district  of  Freigraf,  Alsace,  and  the  bishopric  of  B&le  were 
garrisoned  by  the  French  —  by  whom  Bdle  and  Solothum  were  endanygered  — 
all  the  thirteen  districts  reunited  for  the  uniform  defence  of  the  frontiers. 
New  proposals  for  an  energetic  organisation  of  defence  cropped  up.  The 
confederation  cautiously  sought  now  to  pacify  all  the  powers  by  a  strict 
neutrality;  and  yet  lii\e  could  not  hinder  Duke  Bemani  of  Weimar  from 
breaking  into  Frickthal  through  her  territory  [1636].  The  long  n^otiations 
about  the  protection  of  Freigraf  demanded  by  Spain  had  no  result;  even 
the  Catholic  districts  were  not  inclined  to  it.  An  attempt  was  miuie  to 
protect  Constance  by  a  fortress.  Zurich  also  began  to  build  exten«ve  earth- 
works. Tlie  reformed  towns  took  foreign  war-experts  into  their  service; 
but  they  could  not  agree  about  effectual  preparations  for  the  d^ence  of  B&le 
and  Schaffhausen. 

Both  religious  parties  meantime  became  more  and  more  convinced  that 
they  had  the  worst  to  expect  from  outside;  and  yet  a  new  plan  for  a  r^ulated 
guarding  of  the  frontier  was  not  carried  out,  and  once  again  the  cxtfifederation, 
torn  with  disputes  about  confessions  of  faith  (about  Utjyl  and  Lustoif), 
was  to  be  brought  to  its  senses  by  a  threatening  danger.    The  approach  of  a 
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French  army  under  Turenne,  of  a  Swedish  one  under  Wrangel  [1647],  the 
attack  on  Bregenz^  the  siege  of  Linden  caused  them  to  garrison  the  eastern 
border  from  Sargau  to  Baden,  to  appoint  a  council  of  war,  "and  to  combine 
the  long  matured  plans  for  a  conunon  defence  of  the  country,  so  that  iineiy 
might  serve  as  a  workable  basis  for  a  lasting  organisation."  [This  was  the 
long-considered  defensionale,  drawn  up  in  1647,  finally  adopted  m  1668.] 

Tfie  Swiss  Independence  Prodamation  fl648  A.D.) 

During  this  period  negotiations  for  peace  were  undertaken  in  Munster 
and  Osnaoruck.  The  reformed  districts  resolved  to  let  the  confederation 
be  represented  by  an  envoy,  and  the  majror  of  B&le  was  chosen.  He  was  to 
free  his  town  from  a  tiresome  lawsuit  with  the  imperial  chamber  and  was 
to  bring  into  recognition  the  complete  independence  of  the  Swiss  League. 
The  interposition  of  the  French  and  Swedish  envoys  forced  the  empenu*  to 
lend  an  ear  to  the  modest  ambassador  and  to  undertake  an  inquuy  mto  the 
point  of  law  in  dispute.  In  order  to  break  down  the  stiff-nec&d  resistanee 
of  the  states  of  the  empire,  the  claims  of  the  Swiss  were  at  last  recognised  by 
the  former  as  their  own;  the  reformed  confederation  was  therefore  induded 
in  the  general  peace,  and  the  emperor  granted  their  request.  But  it  was  not 
till  a  year  later  that  the  great  proclamation  of  peace  was  ogned  in  whieb  the 
independence  of  Switzerland  was  recognised  and  assured.* 

THE  peasants'  WAR  (1663  AJ>.) 

The  re-establishment  of  peace  with  Germany  was  a  eause  for  profound 
uneasiness  among  the  country  people  of  Switierlaiid*  This  uneaonessy  joined 
to  several  other  reasons  for  discontent  which  the  populations  were  nourish- 
ing against  their  governments,  provoked  that  intestine  strugg^  ealled  the 
Peasants'  War. 

In  the  canton  towns  the  peasants  had  to  complain  of  the  ever-mereasing 
restrictions  on  their  ancient  rights  and  the  tyranny  of  the  govemmento  iaq 
their  bailiffs.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  a  transformation 
was  taking  place  in  the  government  of  the  towns.  In  the  beginning  the 
magistrates  were  elected  by  the  burgher  class  who,  when  united  in  general 
assembly,  had  besides  the  right  of  dealing  with  important  affairs  of  the  com- 
niunitv.  As  time  went  on  those  families  which  had  most  frequently  fur- 
nisheci  functionaries  to  the  republic  evinced  a  tendency  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  rest  of  the  citizens  and  form  a  distmct  class.  In  tne  town  the  gov- 
ernment changed  from  democracies  to  aristocracies.  Thus  at  Bern,  Fribourg, 
Solothum,  and  Lucerne,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  a  certain  number  of 
families  of  the  higher  classes  already  possessed  the  privilege  of  having  sole 
liocess  to  office.  The  townsfolk  were  not  only  excluded,  but  saw  theur  ancient 
political  rights  taken  away.    Tlience  arose  an  ever-increasing  discontent 

The  country  people  were  loaded  with  burdens.  Feudal  rights  still  weighed 
upon  thorn.  I^ides  the  tithe  and  c|uit  rent  there  were  all  kinds  of  taxes  to 
pay  to  the  bailiffs,  and  these  latter  did  not  fail  to  inflict  fines  for  the  smallest 
offence.  One  of  the  consequences  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  was  to  aggravate 
the  j)eoi)le\s  condition  already  miserable  enough.  To  meet  the  expenses  con- 
tracted by  the  obligation  of  having  to  furnish  the  frontier  troops  on  the  Ger- 
man side,  the  government  had  recourse  to  war  taxes,  to  import  and  export 
duties,  to  wine  (Ungeld,  Ohmgeld),  salt,  cattle  dues,  etc. 

During  the  war  a  number  of  rich  Germans  had  sought  shelter  in  Switmv 
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land.  Thence  had  resulted  an  augmentation  of  value  in  land  and  buildings. 
The  price  of  provisions  had  gone  up  considerably.  Unfortunately,  the  coun- 
try people  took  advantage  of  this  increase  in  their  incomes  to  live  well  — even 
luxuriously — acquiring  wasteful  habits  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  When,  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia  being  concluded,  the  foreigners  returned  home,  propertv 
reverted  to  its  original  value  and  the  price  of  everything  went  down  one  half. 
Thence  arose  deep  discontent,  which  oecame  greater  when  several  thousand 
mercenaries  who  nad  served  in  Germany  and  f^tmce,  and  lost  while  in  camp 
all  working  habits,  returned  to  the  cantons. 

An  arbitrary  measure  taken  by  several  governments  caused  revolt  to  burst 
out.  Switzerland  was  flooded  with  false  and  debased  coinage.  Bern,  Lucerne, 
Fribourg,  and  Solothum  considerably  lowered  the  price  of  this  money.  This 
augmented  the  disorder  which  already  reigned  in  the  monetary  systeni,  and 
filled  up  the  cup  of  misery  for  the  poor,  ^nie  peasants  rose,  incapable  of  sup- 
portmg  the  yoke  laid  upon  them  by  the  town  aristocracy. 

The  Revolt  of  ErUld)vch 

The  signal  for  revolt  was  given  by  Entlebuch.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
valley  hadbecome  subject  to  Lucerne  after  the  Sempach  War,  and  had  retained 
unportant  franchises.  To  defend  these  they  had  already  revolted  six  times. 
When  the  Lucerne  government,  following  the  example  of  Bern  and  Fribourg, 
had  fixed  a  tax  on  cattle,  salt,  hunting  and  fishing,  and  finally  had  detenninra 
on  debasing  the  currency  (December,  1652),  the  Entlebuchers  passed  from 
complaint  to  revolt.  They  sent  delegates  to  headquarters  to  expose  their 
wrongs.  But  these  obtained  no  hearing;  a  councillor,  Krebsinger,  tnreatened 
them,  saying:  **  With  regard  to  the  Entlebuchers  we  have  long  and  fruitlessly 
tried  gentle  and  kind  measures.  They  are  turbulent  and  irrational  beings 
who  will  never  return  to  reason  imtilwehave  sent  four  or  five  hundred  bullet- 
proof Italians  against  them.'' 

This  suggestion,  carried  back  to  the  mountaineers  hj  their  principal 
deputy,  Jean  Emmenegger,  gave  rise  to  great  irritation.  A  king's  oflScer  from 
headauarters  who  came  to  claim  the  payment  of  some  debts  was  seized  and 
bouna  by  the  "  three  Tells,"  *  Stadelmann,  Untemacher,  and  Hintervoli;  then 
conducted  to  the  frontier  amidst  the  jeers  of  the  people.  On  the  26th  of 
January,  1653,  all  the  parishioners  of  Entlebuch,  the  vicars  leading,  went  in 
procession  to  the  church  of  Heiligenkreuz  near  the  village  of  Hasle  on  a 
mountain  which  dominated  all  the  country.  There  the  Entlebuchers  swore 
mutually  to  maintain  their  rights  against  all. 

On  their  renewed  refusal  to  send  deputies  to  Lucerne,  the  government 
delegated  to  them  the  chief  magistrate  Dulliker  and  some  councillors.  At 
the  Schiipfheim  parliament,  whereat  fourteen  hundred  armed  mountaineers 
assisted,  the  offers  made  by  the  magistrate  were  rejected  and  ever-increasing 
exigencies  formulated.  Dulliker  reminded  them  that  magistrates  held  author- 
ity from  God.  "  Yes,  yes,"  cried  the  giant  Krummenacher;  "  you  come  from 
God  when  you  are  just,  but  from  the  devil  when  you  are  not.  The  delega- 
tion had  to  return  without  having  gained  anvthing. 

The  revolt  spread  rapidly  in  the  rest  of  the  canton,  where  the  same  causes 
of  discontent  existed.  Five  bailiwicks  alone  remained  faithful  to  the  gov- 
ernment. On  the  20th  of  February  an  assembly  of  del^ates  from  ten  buli- 
wicks  took  place  at  Wolhusen,  where  a  pact  of  alliance  (Bundesbrief),  pre- 

[*They  dressed  in  the  traditional  costumes  of  the  heroes  of  the  Rfttli,  STmboUsliig  the 
spirit  of  that  time.] 
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pared  by  Emmenegger,  was  signed.  Feasants  of  Bern  and  Solothum  took  part 
in  this  assembly,  and,  when  they  returned  home,  sowed  seeds  of  revolt  The 
Lucerne  government  feared  the  hourgeoirie  of  the  large  towns  almost  as  much 
as  the  peasants.  On  hearing  of  these  events  they  requested  the  intervention 
of  the  Catholic  cantons.  Tiiese  succeeded  after  much  trouble  in  getting  a 
compromise  accepted  by  both  sides  (ICarch  18th). 

Now  everythmg  seemed  over.  But,  on  the  contraryi  the  fig^t  was  just 
beginning.  l!he  Bernese  who  were  at  Wolhusen  had  brou^t  back  the  text 
of  the  alliance  the  Lucerne  peasants  had  made  and  provwed  much  stir  in 
Emmenthal  and  upper  Aar^m.  Insurrection  rapidly  spread  in  Bern,  Solo- 
thum, Aargau,  ana  B&le. 

The  diet  sitting  at  Baden,  for  its  part,  decreed  a  levy  of  thirteen  thousand 
men  and  issued  a  threatening  proclamation  to  the  insurgents.  These  measures 
and  a  few  concessions  quietea  the  rising  for  awhile,  but  it  began  again  almost 
immediately.  Not  having  any  confidence  in  promises  from  mb  Lirasme  gov- 
ernment, the  Entlebuchers  refused  them  obedience.  Their  emisBaries  suc- 
ceeded in  relighting  insurrection  in  the  Bern,  Solotiium,  and  BAle  countries. 
On  the  23rd  of  April,  in  an  assembly  of  delc^tes  held  at  Sumiswakl,  a  rich 
peasant,  Nicholas  Leuenberser,  of  Schonhols,  of  the  Ruderswyl  commune, 
was,  in  spite  of  himself,  proclaimed  head  (Obmann)  of  the  Feasants'  League, 
whose  pact  of  alliance  was  solemnlv  sworn  to. 

Nicholas  Leuenberger,  a  man  of  heart  and  good  smse,  lacked  the  activity, 
energy,  and  decision  necessary  to  direct  the  movement  The  peasanto  iott 
time  m  fresh  popular  assembhes  at  Hutw^l  and  LanEenthal,  thus  fl^ving  the 
diet  and  the  aristocratic  governments  of  Lucerne,  Bwe,  Bern,  and  ISuiidi  all 
time  necessary  to  prepare  means  of  resistance. 

The  diet  ordered  a  levy  of  twentv-five  thousand  men,  divkled  into  three 
corps;  the  first,  under  Conrad  Werdmuller,  of  Zurich,  was  to  go  into  the 
free  bailiwicks  and  lower  Aargau;  the  second,  commanded  hf  Zweier  von  Eve- 
bach,  of  Uri,  was  to  occupy  the  Lucerne  country;  iriiile  a  third,  under  r  ' 
mund  von  Erlach,  of  Bern,  was  commissioned  to  repren  the  revolt  in  T 
thai  and  upper  Aargau. 

When  triese  measures  of  the  diet  came  to  be  known  in  the  countiy, 
leuenberger,  the  ''  peasant  king,"  sounded  an  alarm  for  a  general  rising. 
More  than  thirty  thousand  insurgents  took  up  arms.  At  the  liuBad  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  Leuenberger  bore  down  upon  Bern.  The  government  saw 
itself  obUged  to  negotiate  and  come  to  an  arrangement  [Peace  of  Murifdkl, 
May  24th]. 

The  Defeat  at  WokUnsckwyl  (1663  A.D.) 

During  this  time,  the  peasants  of  Aargau  and  Lucerne,  commanded  by  an 
old  and  intrepid  soldier  of  Lucerne,  Chnstian  Schybi,  of  Escholimatt,  had 
gone  on  in  front  of  Conrad  Werdmiiller,  who  was  advancing  on  Aargau  with 
nine  thous^ind  eastern  Swiss.  Leuenberger  came  up  to  jom  with  SchjHM. 
The  insurgents,  in  number  about  twenty  thousand,  but  oadly  armed  and 
directed,  attacked  Werdmiiller  near  Wohlenschwyl  and  fought  heroically 
until  the  evening  (June  3rd). 

Tlie  next  day,  gained  over  by  conciliatory  words  from  the  Zurich  buigo- 
m^uster  Wa.ser,  the  peasants  of  Aargau  laid  down  arms,  under  a  promise  that 
their  wrongs  should  be  examined  by  arbitrators  in  conformity  to  federal 
ri^ht.  Sohybi,  full  of  blind  rage,  returned  into  the  LiK»me  cant<m  with  his 
men.    Leuenberger,  discouraged  and  heart-broken,  retired  to  LangenthaL 
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General  Zweier  von  Evebach,  who  with  troops  from  the  small  cantons  was  in 
garrison  at  Lucerne,  attacked  Schybi  near  the  bridge  of  Gislikon  (June  4thp 
5th).  After  a  resistance  worthy  of  the  old  confederates,  the  peasants  dis- 
persed. Li  the  Bern  canton,  Sigismund  von  Erlach,  at  the  head  of  eight  or 
nine  thousand  men,  the  greater  part  from  Vaud  and  Neuchfitel,  entered  upper 
Aargau,  which  he  gave  up  to  pillage.  Leuenberger  managed  to  unite  nve 
thousand  Emmenthal  peasants  anof  fought  fiercely  near  Herzogenbuchsee 
(June  8th).  The  country  folk,  after  a  desperate  defence,  were  put  to  flight. 
At  the  same  time  the  Solothum  and  B&le  insurgents  laid  down  their  arms. 

Cowardly  in  danger,  cruel  after  victory,  were  the  aristocratic  governments 
of  Bern,  Lucerne,  and  Bale.  The  chiefs  of  the  federal  army  constituted  them- 
selves a  criminal  tribune  at  Zofingen.  Solothum,  where  the  peasants  had 
only  taken  a  feeble  part  in  the  revolt,  was  forced  to  deliver  up  eighteen  men 
to  the  tribunal.  Among  the  number  was  found  the  under-bailiff  Adam  Zelt- 
ner,  who,  against  his  own  wishes,  had  been  drawn  into  the  revolt.  When  a 
decision  had  to  be  given  as  to  his  fate  seven  judges  voted  for  decapitation, 
seven  against  it.  Werdmiiller,  called  upon  to  give  the  presidential  vote,  pro- 
nounced for  death,  being  deaf  to  the  prayers  of  Zeltner's  wife  and  six  chil- 
dren. Schybi  underwent  the  cruellest  tortures  with  courage  and  died  on  the 
scaffold.  Leuenberger,  who  had  retired  and  occupied  himself  with  his  own 
affairs,  was  given  up  by  a  traitor  and  led  to  Bern,  a  wooden  sword  at  his  side 
and  a  straw  scarf  round  his  body.  After  two  months  of  durance  in  prison,  he 
who  in  power  had  given  proof  of  such  extreme  moderation  was  decapitated 
and  his  Dody  quartered  (September). 

Governmental  vengeance  was  wreaked  on  several  hundred  individuals. 
The  number  of  executions  was  forty-eight.  Many  of  tiie  insurgents  were 
mutilated,  thrashed,  thrown  into  dungeons,  condemned  to  fines,  or  confisca- 
tion of  goods  with  exile.  Zurich,  whose  population  had  not  joined  in  the 
fray,  demanded  from  the  confederates  40,000  florins  for  war  expenses.  Bern 
very  reluctantly  paid  a  share;  the  greater  part  was  imposed  on  Solothum, 
which  was  accused  of  encouraging  or  at  least  tolerating  the  insurants.  In 
revenge,  the  government  of  Solothum  signed  a  private  alliance  with  France 
(1654).    Such  were  the  immediate  results  of  the  Feasants'  War. 

Triumphant,  the  aristocratic  governments  of  Bern,  Lucerne,  B&Ie,  Fri- 
bourg,  Solothum,  and  even  Zurich  made  rapid  progress  towards  oligarchy  — 
that  is,  not  an  entire  ascendancy  of  the  higher  classes,  but  of  a  small  number 
of  privileged  families.  The  people,  crushed  beneath  the  yoke,  had,  until 
the  French  Ilevolution,  a  fate  as  little  enviable  as  that  of  suojects  under  des- 
potic monarchs  around  Switzerland./ 

THE   BATTLE   OF  VILLMERGEN 

Scarcely  was  the  peasant  insurrection  well  disposed  of,  when  a  new  dispute 
broke  out  among  the  cantons  of  the  confederacy.  This  was  a  fresh  manifes- 
tation of  that  unchristian  hatred  which  prevailed  between  Protestants  and 
Catholics.  The  clergy  on  both  sides,  instead  of  extinguishing  the  flame  of 
discord,  blew  it  up  by  their  preaching. 

There  never  were  wanting  occasions  of  dispute  among  the  governments, 
especially  in  the  common  or  free  bailiwicks,  where  each  contended  exclusively 
for  its  own  creed  and  its  own  jurisdiction;  and  none  reposed  confidence  any 
longer  in  their  colleagues,  as  none  would  believe  anvtning  but  evil  of  the 
rest.  The  Catholics  would  not  believe  that  Bern  and  Zurich  built  fortifica- 
tions and  entered  into  alliances  with  Holland  and  with  England  for  notiiing. 
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The  Protestants  complained  of  the  Oatholk»i  for  confirming  the  BorrooieaD 
League  [16551  renewing  their  alliance  with  Savoy  and  the  Ushop  of  BUe,  and 
keeping  up  relations  of  close  amity  with  the  court  of  Spain. 

It  happened  that  six  families  of  Art,  in  thecantcm  of  Sehwys.  were  oUiged 
to  fly  for  holding  the  evangelical  persuasion,  as  th^  lives  were  hardly  safe  in 
their  native  village.  They  presented  themselves  with  team  and  pra^rers  before 
the  council  of  Zurich,  and  only  be^^  that  the  free  transport  of  their  property 
might  be  procured  for  theuL  iJpon  this  the  oouncil  of  Zurich  addressed 
pressing  mtercessions  to  Schwas  m  bdbalf  of  these  persecuted  people:  but 
Schwyz  refused  to  listen  to  their  overtures,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of 
the  persons  of  the  refugees.  When  upon  tins  the  reformed  cantons  wpealed 
to  the  rights  of  the  confederacy,  Sch^rs  replied:  **  Within  our  own  figmd  we 
owe  no  account  to  any  one,  except  to  God  and  to  ourselves."  Moreover  they 
confiscated  the  goods  of  the  emigrants,  threw  their  rdatives  (as  they  dso 
were  of  the  Protestant  persuasion)  into  prison,  put  some  of  them  to  the  tor- 
ture, and  condemned  others  to  death. 

Zurich  now  [1656]  took  up  arms,  as  all  admoniticHi  and  mediation  £ram 
the  neutral  cantons  at  diets  had  been  usefess.  ^th  equal  eelerity, 
Schwyz  and  the  Catholic  cantons  were  in  the  field.  Zurich,  supported  by 
B41e,  Miilhausen,  and  Schaffhausen,  marched  troops  towards  tM  RlunsL 
occupied  the  Thurgau,  and  besieged  Rj^perschwyL  But  the  CSathc^es  haa 
already  occupied  Rapperschwyl  and  the  Albais,  as  well  as  Bretomrten,  Mel- 
Imgen,  and  Baden,  and  the  Bruni^.  on  the  side  of  Bern.  The  Bnnese  sent 
detachments  to  the  defence  of  Fnbourg,  Solothum,  and  Unterwalden,  and 
inarched  to  Lenzburg  with  forty  banners  to  the  succour  of  the  Zurichers. 

There  was,  however,  nothing  like  discipline  in  the  ranks  of  the  refoimen. 
They  sacked  and  burned  wherever  they  came,  pillaoed  the  monasterr  of 
Rheinau,  plundered  villages  and  churches,  and  drove  off  the  eattfe.  So  fitUe 
order  was  preserved  by  the  Bernese  that  they  encamped  in  the  dirtriet  of 
Villmergen,  without  troubling  themselves  at  all  about  the  eoemjrj  sent  out 
no  scouts;  and  were  not  even  provided  with  sufficient  ammumtum.  And 
although  some  men  of  the  Aargau  had  descried  the  enemy  1^  the  villa|p  of 
Wohlen,  and  gave  the  alarm  to  the  Bernese,  yet  no  attention  was  paid  to 
them,  as  some  young  men  of  Bern  had  ridden  out  to  reconnoitre  and  assured 
that  all  wjis  safe. 

More  than  four  thousand  men  of  Lucerne,  in  effect,  lav  in  ambush  on  the 
heights  of  Wohlen.  From  a  ridge  in  the  hollow  wav,  where  they  were  cov- 
ered up  to  the  waist,  they  suddenly  opened  a  fire  on  the  Bernese  lines.  These 
fell  into  such  a  panic  and  confusion  that  they  could  hardly  be  formed  in  order 
of  battle.  As  powder  and  ball  were  deficient,  they  dischaiiged  only  two  rounds 
from  their  field  pieces;  the  rout  was  general  Ten  fresh  squadrons,  indeed, 
came  to  their  aid;  but  those  wheeled  about  and  took  to  fligiit  along  with  the 
rest.  The  general  of  Lucerne  had  in  his  pocket  during  we  action  a  letter 
from  his  government  contaming  an  order  not  to  fight,  as  a  peaceal^  arrange- 
ment wiis  in  progress:  but  he  put  it  up  unopened,  as  he  could  guess  at  Uie 
contents,  and  pursued  the  flying  Bernese,  of  whom  a  vast  nummr  were  cut 
to  pieces.  They  lost  about  eight  hundred  men,  and  eleven  pieces  of  heavy 
artillery.  A  strong  body  of  Bernese  troops  were  posted  in  the  neighbourhood 
and  siiw  the  flight  of  their  countrymen  towards  Lenzburg,  but  did  not  leave 
their  jKxsition,  not  having  orders. 

Such  was  the  fatal  battle  of  Villmereen.  The  victors  lav  encamped,  exult- 
ing, three  days  on  the  field  of  battle;  tney  then  marched  hoDoewards,  loaded 
with  plunder.    A  few  weeks  afterwards  an  armistioe  and  finally  a  peace  were 
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concluded.  The  pacification  restored  things  to  their  previous  situation.  In 
matters  of  religion,  and  with  regard  to  freedom  of  transit  for  goods  between 
one  canton  and  another,  each  canton  retained  the  power  of  acting  in  its  own 
domain  at  its  own  pleasure.  Peace  was  now  restored  without  tne  spirit  of 
])euce.  Both  sides  were  exhausted;  but  the  damage  done  reciprocally 
remained  without  compensation,  and  the  minds  of  both  parties  were  embit- 
tered more  than  ever.  It  lacked  but  a  slight  impulse  to  occasion  a  renewal 
of  warfare. 

An  officer  of  Lucerne,  who  had  levied  troops  for  the  service  of  Spiun, 
marched  them  through  the  Thurgau,  and  led  them,  withdrawn  sabres,  into  the 
Protestant  church  of  Rapperschwyl.  Thence  a  woman  pursued  them  with 
curses  and  horrible  cries  to  Wigoldingen,  where  the  population  were  speedily  up 
in  arms  on  the  Spanish  soldiers,  five  of  whom  were  slain,  some  wounded,  ana 
others  taken  prisoners.  This  event  [1664]  called  up  the  reformed  and  Catholic 
cantons  in  arms.  Troops  were  levied;  the  five  Catholic  cantons  immediately 
occupied  Kaiserstuhl,  Mellingen,  and  Bremgarten.  Much  debate  and  negoth 
ation  followed.  The  Catholic  cantons  were  not  to  be  pacified  save  by  blood. 
Two  men  of  Wigoldingen  were  sentenced  to  death  by  the  majority  of  the 
cantons,  which  exercised  sovereignty  over  the  Thurgau,  notwithstanding 
Zurich's  urgent  solicitations  for  their  pardon.  The  conunune  of  ^STgoId- 
ingen  being  sentenced  to  pay  the  whole  expenses  of  the  lengthened  dispute, 
collections  were  made  in  aid  of  that  object  m  all  the  churches  of  Zurich. 

Similar  disputes  were  very  frequent  in  these  times;  and  persecutions  on 
account  of  faith  were  practised  without  mercy.  Thus  sorrow  and  distress 
were  introduced  into  many  households.  Contagious  sickness  next  was  added 
to  all  the  other  sources  of  misery,  which  carried  ofif  nimibers,  especially  in 
Bale  and  in  the  Aargau. 

SECOND  VILLMERGEN  WAR 

Many  of  the  Swiss,  though  called  free,  were  poor  subjects,  possessed  of 
fewer  rights  than  those  of  kings;  nay,  force  and  fraud  were  often  used  with- 
out scruple  to  extirpate,  little  oy  little,  the  few  franchises  of  the  people,  that 
the  power  of  their  lords  might  luxuriate  without  limits.  The  people  had  a 
special  experience  of  this  in  the  district  of  Toggenburg.  In  former  times, 
through  the  favour  of  the  old  counts  of  Toggenburg,  the  conununes  had 
enjoyed  important  privileges  in  this  district  —  participation  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  higher  and  lower  courts  of  justice,  ana  in  general  assemblies 
called  to  consult  upon  the  military  and  civil  administration.  No  landvQSt, 
moreover,  could  be  imposed  on  tliem  but  by  election  from  amongst  & 
native  inhabitants. 

liut  the  abbots  of  St.  Gall  having  purchased  of  the  barons  of  Raron  the 
jurisdiction  over  the  land  which  the  latter  had  acquired  by  inheritance  from 
the  old  counts  of  Toggenburg,  the  new  possessors  aimed  in  their  turn  at 
privileges,  which,  far  from  having  purchased,  they  had  formally  acknowledged 
to  belong  to  the  people.  And  in  like  manner  as  the  people  of  Toggenburg 
had  set  up,  for  the  protection  of  tlieir  freedom,  a  common-law  jurisdiction 
with  the  cantons  of  Schwyz  and  Glarus,  so,  in  1469,  the  abbot  also  established 
a  defensive  league  with  the  same  cantons,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  terri- 
torial rights.  As  his  abbacy  was  connected  with  the  confederacy,  and  he 
himself  bore  the  title  Prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  he  always  knew 
how  to  take  advantage  of  his  two-fold  title.  He  opposed  himself  to  the 
emperor,  when  it  suited  him,  in  his  quality  of  confederate;  to  the  confederates 
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as  prince  of  the  empire  and  de^gate  of  imperial  majesty;  and  thus  he  made 
his  double  character  stand  him  in  good  stead. 

He  now  began  to  speak  of  the  freedom  of  Toggenbui^e  in  ambiguous 
terms,  and  went  so  far  as  to  call  the  people  his  vassaJs,  in  order  to  accustom 
them  to  become  such.  At  last  he  attacked  their  franchises  openlyi  and  much 
debate  took  place  before  the  diets  of  the  confederacy.  These,  however,  sec- 
onded his  pretensions.  The  people  were  prohibited  from  holding  assemblies; 
and  the  war  administration  of  the  country  fell,  in  1654,  entirely  into  the 
abbot's  hands. 

At  length,  the  abbot  Leodegar  considered  himself  absolute  lord  in  the 
land;  he  commanded  the  people  to  make  and  to  miuntAin  at  their  own  cost 
a  new  highway,  and  when  the  delegates  of  the  people  dared  to  remonstrate 
that  this  would  be  a  burden  more  oppressive  than  had  formeriy  been  the 
feudal  service  from  which  they  had  already  bought  themselves  free,  he  con- 
demned them  to  a  heavy  fine,  to  pubUc  recantation,  and  he  declared  them  dis- 
armed and  dishonoured.  The  oppressed  Toggenburgers  now  brought  their 
complaints  before  Schwyz  and  Glarus.  Glarus  took  the  distress  of  the  poor 
peasantrv  to  heart,  as  also  did  Schwys  [1702],  altibough  the  Toraenburgers 

Erofessed  the  reformed  faith.  ''And  even  though  wey  were  Turks  and 
eathens,"  cried  the  Schwyzers  in  the  general  assembly,  '^they  are  neverthe- 
less our  countrymen  and  confederates,  and  we  shoula  helo  them  to  assert 
their  rights."  This  incensed  the  abbot,  who  appealed  to  all  the  cantons  in 
behalf  of  his  confederate  rights. 

Now  came  diet  upon  diet,  from  year  to  ^ear.  Many  were  well  inclined 
towards  the  Toggenburgers,  on  account  of  ttieir  reformed  and  oppressed  faith; 
many  hostile  to  the  abbot,  for  having  shortly  before  dosed  a  defensive  aUifuioe 
with  Austria  [1702],  and  for  appeanng  to  regard  the  county  of  Toggenburg 
as  a  fief  held  of  the  emperor  and  the  empuB.  At  length  the  old  rdig^bus 
hatred  threw  in  its  venom;  for  so  soon  as  Schwys  and  the  other  Oatholie  can- 
tons perceived  that  Zurich  and  Bern  afforded  assistance  to  the  Toggenbuiig^rs 
chiefly  on  tlie  ground  of  their  common  faith,  and  encouraged  them  to  stand 
fast  for  their  old  rights,  Schwyz  [1707]  became  better  inclined  to  the  abbot  of 
St.  (Jail.  This,  however,  did  not  deter  Zurich  and  Bern  from  their  purpose, 
nor  the  citizens  of  Toggenburg  from  the  exercise  of  theur  franchises.  The 
ini|>erial  envoy  now  stepped  in  with  a  missive  from  his  court,  of  which  the 
purport  w:ls  that  the  einj^eror  would  settle  the  affair,  as  the  county  of  Tog- 
genburg had  indubitably,  from  time  inunemorial,  been  a  fief  of  the  empire; 
hut  Zurich  and  liern  replied  that  Toggenburg  lav  within  the  Swiss  frontier, 
and  that  the  al)lK)t  of  St.  Gall  had  long  acknowledged  them  as  arbitrators. 
MoreoviT,  tlu*  ainb;i8»i(lors  of  Holland  and  the  kings  of  England  and  Prussia 
encourage<l  the  men  of  Zurich  and  Bern  in  resistance  to  the  emperor. 


THE  TOGGENBURG  WAR 

The  matter  of  dispute  became  more  and  more  indefinite,  and  tumult  and 
violence  now  arose  in  Toggenburg  itself.  The  abbot  adhered  stiffly  to  the 
niainUMiance  of  liLs  usurped  power.  The  Toggenbuners  refused  otiedience. 
and  drove  away  his  functionaries;  whereupon  the  abbot  posted  troops  on  all 
the  bridges,  roads,  and  passes  in  the  district  of  St  Gall.  Bailiff  I)urier,  in 
Lucerne,  the  most  zealoas  friend  of  the  abbot,  called  the  Oatholie  cantons 
out,  to  k(^ep  in  checrk  the  rel^els  of  Toggenburg.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
mayor  of  lieru,  Wiliuding,  exhorted  the  reformed  cantons  to  appeal  without 
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delay  to  the  sword,  for  the  old  rights  of  the  people  of  Toggenburg  and  the 
safety  of  the  Protestant  church. 

So  soon  as  the  men  of  Toggenburg  saw  that  Zurich  and  Bern  stood  on 
their  side,  and  that  General  Bodmer  was  on  his  march  from  Zurich  to  their 
aid,  with  a  force  of  nearly  three  thousand  men,  thev  proclaimed  war  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  rights  against  the  abbot.  Rabholz,  an  eminent  member 
of  the  government  of  Zurich,  became  their  leader.  The  abbot's  cloisters  and 
castles  were  besieged,  and  the  troops  of  Zurich  ravaged  the  whole  district  of 
St.  Gall  without  the  slightest  restramt  of  order  or  discipline. 

Now  also  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schwyz,  Unterwalden,  and  Zug  took  up  arms, 
advanced  on  Toggenburg,  and  occupied  the  county  of  Baden.  The  nuncio 
gave  them  26,000  thalers  out  of  the  papal  treasury;  and  in  Rome  prayers 
were  offered  up  to  the  saints  for  their  success.  Consecrated  bullets  and  amu- 
lets were  distributed  by  the  priests  to  the  soldiers.  Bern,  on  her  part,  raised 
10,000  crowns  from  her  own  treasury,  and  brought  five  thousand  men  mto 
the  field.  A  Bernese  force  advanced  against  the  Stilli,  crossed  the  Aue,  and 
joined  the  forces  of  Zurich  at  Wiirelingen  these,  at  the  same  time,  had  taken 
possession  of  the  whole  Thurgau. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Glarus  and  Solothum  remained  neutral,  as 
likewise  did  the  bishop  of  Constance.  B&le  and  Fribourg  lamented  this  civil 
contest  between  Swiss  and  Swiss,  and  once  more  exhorted  both  sides  to  an 
amicable  agreement;  but  the  admonition  came  too  late.  The  abbot  of  St. 
Gall  transported  his  valuables  to  Lindau,  betook  himself  to  Rossbach,  and 
applied  to  the  town  of  St.  Gall  and  to  the  territory  of  Appenzell  and  Glarus 
for  assistance;  but  they  promised  him  nothing  further  thietn  tiheir  neutrality. 
The  emperor,  on  the  other  hand,  summoned  the  circle  of  Swabia,  as  far  as 
Presburg,  in  Hungary,  to  the  assistance  of  the  abbot. 

Meanwhile,  the  brave  Rabholz  had  marched  into  the  old  abbev-lands;  the 
banners  of  Bern  and  Zurich  went  victoriously  through  the  whole  Thurgau,  as 
far  as  the  town  of  St.  Gall:  they  there  placed  a  garrison  in  the  abbey,  and  at 
Rossbach.  The  panic-stricken  abbot  had  already  taken  refuge  for  himself 
and  his  valuables  at  Augsburg.  The  Toggenburgers,  now  that  their  cause 
was  victorious,  condemned  to  death  those  of  the  abbot's  people  who  had  acted 
the  part  of  betrayers  towards  them;  they  threw  off  the  abbot's  dominion 
altogether,  as  well  as  the  connection  with  Schwvz  and  Glarus,  and  proposed 
to  the  people  of  Gaster,  Utznach,  and  others  to  found  a  free  and  independent 
state,  like  the  cantons  of  the  confederacy;  and  they  plann^  a  new  consti- 
tution, which  thev  brought  before  the  diet  at  Aarau.  But  such  language 
displeased  the  leaders  of  Bern  and  Zurich,  as  they  would  rather  have  had  the 
Toggenburgers  for  subjecte  than  for  fellow  confederates:  even  Rabholz,  the 
zealous  champion  of  the  Toggenburg  cause,  declined  to  second  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  although  they  offered  him  large  sums  of  money  to  do  so. 

Meanwhile  infinite  wrath  and  discord  prevailed  in  the  Catholic  cantons. 
Some  were  for  peace,  others  for  war.  The  French  and  Austrian  ambassadors 
promised  assistance;  the  pope  sent  money;  Fribourg  and  Solothum  espoused 
their  cause  with  the  Valais,  and  the  whole  Catholic  portion  of  the  baihwicks. 
But  those  reformed  districte,  on  the  other  hand,  which  had  hitherto  remained 
quiet,  threatened  to  take  up  arms;  and  all  of  that  persuasion  in  the  common 
bailiwicks  actually  did  take  up  arms  in  support  of  Zurich  and  Bern.  Thus, 
at  this  time,  nearly  150,000  Swiss  stood  arrayed  for  mortal  conflict  with  each 
other:  at  no  former  period  had  the  confederacy  taken  the  field  in  equal 
force  against  a  foreign  enemy.  And  so  it  happened  that  one  sword  kept 
another  in  the  scabbard. 
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The  Peace  of  Aarau;  the  TrOckUrBwid 

While  the  envoys  of  the  confederacy  sat  at  Aarau  and  treated  of  peace, 
the  land-vogt  and  knight,  Ackennann  of  Unterwaktoni  marehed  with  five 
thousand  men  upon  the  bridge  of  Sins,  where  the  f  oroes  of  Bern  lay  m  their 
encampment.  The  priest  of  Sins,  on  a  pre^us  undemtanduig  with  Acker- 
mann,  had  given  a  oanquet  to  the  leaaera  of  the  Bemesei  in  order  to  hiB 
their  vigilance.  They  were  thus  taken  by  surprise,  so  that  they  saved  them- 
selves with  difficulty.  Many  of  the  Bernese  were  slun.  Their  leader,  Meunier, 
who,  with  two  hundred  men,  defended  himself  valiantly,  first  in  the  chuieh- 
yard  and  then  in  the  churoh,  was  obliged  at  last  to  give  up  himself  and  his 
men  as  prisoners:  they  would  infallibly  have  been  cut  down  without  mercy, 
had  not  Ackennann,  with  generous  boldness,  curbed  thoee  bkxxl-thirB^  men. 
The  Schwyzers  had  moreover  pressed  forward,  in  the  direction  of  H&t- 
ten  and  Bellenschans,  towards  the  Lake  of  Zurich.  There,  however,  they 
came  upon  Hans  Wertmiiller,  the  vigilant  commander  of  Zurich.  Seveo 
hours  long  the  Schwviers  fouffht— tbey  test  two  hundred  meo;  but  they 
were  finally  compelled[  to  yield  to  the  Zurichers.  Among  their  slain  were 
found  consecrated  tickets,  with  numbere,  and  crosses,  and  assurances  of 
victory. 

Ackermann  drew  Catholic  reinforconents  around  him  from  all  quartets. 
His  troops  were  above  twelve  thousand  stronft.  He  marched  with  vigour 
through  the  land  by  Muri  to  Wohlen  and  AHllimargen,  where  the  Bernese 
stood  with  eight  thousand  men.  Here,  in  the  same  region  where  the  Bernese 
once  before  had  sufifered  a  bloodv  defeat  from  the  Oatnolic  cantons,  in  185Q, 
the  turf  was  again  to  be  reddled  with  Swiss  bkxxl  shed  1^  Swiss  hands.  It 
was  the  25th  of  Jul^.  1712.  The  Bernese  had  takm  position  near  MeieogrQn. 
The  thunder  of  artillery  opened  the  c(mflict  Six  km^  hours  the  stniggle 
was  protracted.  At  length  the  Bernese  brought  confusum  and  panic  among 
the  champions  of  the  Oatholic  cantons,  broke  their  ranks  and  put  them  to 
flight.  The  plain  was  strewn  with  the  corpses  of  above  two  thousand  CSath- 
olics. 

The  Toggenburgers  having  now  gained  possession  of  Uxmach  and  Qaster, 
the  town  of  Ilapperschwyl  being  surrendered  to  the  Zurichera,  and  the  con- 
querors having  pressed  from  all  sides  into  the  CathoUc  territorv,  their  antag- 
onists at  length  became  intimidated  and  be^ed  for  peace.  Already  had  the 
cantons  of  Lucerne  and  Uri  subscribed  to  we  terms  of  peace  at  the  diet  in 
Aarau;  but  the  peasantry  of  the  former  canton,  incited  oy  the  papal  nuncb, 
as  well  as  bv  their  own  priests  and  monks,  would  not  hear  of  peace,  but 
had  marched  against  the  town  to  force  the  government  into  hostilities,  and 
thence  against  the  Bernese  at  Villmergen.  Here  they  had  nuAied  on 
nieriteil  destruction. 

The  general  peace  of  the  country  was  at  length  concluded  at  Aarau,  on 
teruLs  of  course  advantageous  to  the  victors.  The  five  Catholic  cantons  were 
not  only  compelled  to  cede  their  rights  over  Baden,  Ri^perschwyl,  and  the 
lower  baihwicks  in  favour  of  Zurich  and  Bern,  but,  beskles,  to  take  tbase  two 
preponderant  cantons  into  partnership  of  dominion  over  the  Thurgau  and 
the  Rheinthal,  where  both  religious  parties  thenceforward  exerdse  eoual 
rights.    Glarus  remained  exclusively  in  the  possession  of  Bern  and  Zurien. 

The  humbled  abbot  Leodegar  of  St.  Gall  wouki  not,  however,  accq^t  the 
terms  of  pacification;  and  consequently  remamed,  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
in  obstinate  exile.  Meanwhile  the  troops  of  Bern  and  Zurich  occupied  his 
lands.    But  when  the  new  abbot,  Joeepn,  in  1718,  aooq>ted  ihe  above*meii- 
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tioned  terms  of  peace  in  Rossbach,  his  lands  were  restored,  and  the  Toggen- 
burgers  placed  once  more  in  subjection  to  him;  but  with  augmented  r^hts 
and  franchises,  under  the  guarantee  of  Bern  and  Zurich.  The  pope  and  his 
nuncio  alone  persisted  in  rejecting  the  Peace  of  Aarau,  declaring  it  altogether 
null  and  void. 

This,  however,  troubled  the  reconciled  confederates  but  little:  and  when 
the  people  in  some  districts  of  the  canton  of  Lucerne  were  incited  by  the 
clergy  against  the  government,  a  garrison  from  Entlebuch  was  taken  into 
the  town,  a  tax  on  monasteries  demanded  of  the  pope  towards  covering  war 
expenses,  and  at  the  same  time  the  recall  of  the  nuncio  CaraccioUi  was 
insisted  on,  who  was  denounced  as  the  principal  promoter  of  all  the  mischief. 
The  bitter  effects  of  this  war  were  long  felt  by  the  Catholic  cantons,  which,  in 
carrying  it  on,  had  incurred  immense  expenses.  Schwyz  imposed  on  every 
household  a  tax  of  five  thalers.  Lucerne  was  compelled  to  use  force  in  col- 
lecting her  imposts.  Uri  could  pacify  her  subjects  in  the  Valle  Leventina 
only  by  conceaing  extensive  franchises,  and  by  designating  them  thencefor- 
wards  as  ''  well-beloved  and  faithful  countrymen."  d 

With  these  successes  Zurich  and  Bern  at  the  head  of  the  reformed  party 
gained  predominance  in  the  confederation.  Since  the  battle  of  Kappel  in 
1531  this  had  belonged  to  the  Catholic  members.  These  planned  revenge. 
The  aged  Louis  XIV  in  1715  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  five  Catholic 
states  and  the  Valais  by  which  he  undertook  to  have  the  lands  lost  in  the 
recent  war  returned  to  them.  The  pact  was  kept  secret  and  the  document 
itself  was  concealed  in  a  small  iron  box,  bearing  the  seals  of  France  and  of 
those  Swiss  states  which  were  party  to  the  bargain.  This  mysterious  alliance 
excited  considerable  alarm  among  the  Protestant  states.  "  For  many  years," 
says  Daguet,S'  *'  they  thought  of  the  Triickli-Bund  (the  league  of  the  box)  as  a 
sword  of  Damocles  susj^ended  over  their  heads;  and  this  anxiety,  far  from 
rendering  them  more  tolerant  toward  the  Catholics,  only  embittered  all  hearts 
and  poisoned  them  with  hate."« 
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